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CHAPTER  I. 


EvKRT  town-bred  peraon  who  travels  in  a  rich  country  region, 
Icuowswhat  it  is  to  see  a,  neat  white  hnase  planted  in  a  pretty 
atuation, — in  a  shrubbery,  or  commanding  a  sunny  common, 
estling  between  two  hills, — and  to  say  to  hiraaelf,  aa  the 
carriage  sweeps  past  its  gate,  "  I  should  like  to  live  there," — 
"  I  coid  be  veiy  happy  in  that  pretty  place."  Transient  visions 
paas  before  his  mind's-eye  of  dowy  summer  mornings,  when 
the  shadovB  arc  long  on  the  grass,  and  of  bright  autumn  ailer-  I 
noons,  when  itwould  belnxuryto  saunter  in  the  neighbouring    i 
Ituies;  and  of  I'rosty  winter  days,  when  the  sim  shines  in  over 
ihe  laurufitinus  at  thts  window,  while  the  fire  burns  with  a  dii- 
frrent  light  from  that  which  it  gives  in  the  dull  parlours  of  a    | 
city. 

Mr.  Grey's  house  had  probably  been  the  object  of  this  kind 
of  speculation  to  one  or  mora  persons,  three  times  a  week,  ever 
ninee  the  stage-coach  had  begun  to  pass  through  Deerbrook. 
D«rbroo!{  was  a  rather  pretty  village,  dignified  as  it  was  witli 
the  woods  of  a  fine  park,  which  formed  the  back-ground  to  its 
Sest  ptnnts  of  view.  Of  this  pretty  village,  Mr.  Grey's  was 
Ihc  prettiest  bouse,  standing  in  a  field,  round  which  the  road 
nwopt.  There  were  trees  enough  about  it  to  shade  without 
dorkening  it,  and  the  garden  and  shrubbery  behind  were 
nddentl}'  of  no  contemptible  extent.  The  timber  and  coal 
Titrda,  and  granaries,  which  stretched  do\Yn  to  the  river  side, 
mm  hidden  by  a  nice  management  of  the  garden  walls,  and  i 
tTRining  of  the  shiubljery. 

In  the  Urawinj-roora  of  this  tempting  whitu  house  sa' 
fjppy  and  her  eldest  daughter,  one  spring  CTemw^, 


S  TIKEIfflROaK. 

Taiher  an  iimisual  thing  for  them  to  he  in  the  drawing-rooi 
Sophia  read  history  and  practised  her  music  every  morning 
the  little  blue  parloiirivhich  looted  towards  the  road;  and  her 
mother  sat  in  the  dining-room,  -which  had  the  same  aspect. 
The  advantage  of  those  rooms  was,  that  they  commanded  the 
Louse  of  Mr.  Eowlaad,  Mr.  Grey's  partner  in  the  corn,  coal, 
and  timber  business,  and  also  the  dwelling  of  Mrs.  Enderby, 
Mrs.  Rowland's  mother,  who  lived  just  opposite  the  Rowlands'. 
The  drawing-room  looked  merely  into  the  garden.  The  only 
houses  seen  from  it  were  the  greenhouse  and  the 
Louse ;  the  latter  of  which  now  serrcd  the  purpose 
schoolroom  for  the  children  of  both  families,  and  stoo 
the  boundary-line  of  the  gardens  of  the  two  gentlemen  o 
firm.  The  drawing-room  was  so  dull,  that  it  was  kept  for 
company;  that  is,  it  was  used  about  three  times  a-year,  when 
the  pictures  were  unveiled,  the  green  baiae  removed,  and  thoi 
ground -windows,  which  opened  upon  the  iawn,  thrown  wide,, 
to  afford  to  the  rare  guests  of  the  family  a  welcome  from  bird*, 
and  flowers. 

The  ground -windows  were  open  now,  and  on  one  side 
Mrs.  Grey,  working  a  rug,  and  on  the  other  Sophia,  workii^ 
a  collar.  The  ladies  were  evidently  in  a  state  of  expectatioo- 
— a  state  exceedingly  trying  to  people  who,  Uvii^  at  ea«  ia., 
the  conntry,  have  rarely  anything  to  expect  beyond  the  Aaya 
of  the  week,  the  newspaper,  and  their  dinners.  Mrs.  Grey- 
gave  her  needle  a  rest  every  few  minutes,  to  listen,  and  rai^ 
the  bell  three  times  in  a  quarter  of  an  ho-ur,  to  make  inquiries, 
of  her  maid  about  the  arrangements  of  the  best  bedroom. 
Sophia  could  not  attend  to  her  work,  and  presently  gave  in- 
formation that  Fanny  and  Mary  were  swinging  in  the  orchard.. 
She  was  desired  to  call  them  ;  and  presently  Fanny  and 
Mary  appeared  at  the  window, — twins  of  ten  years  old,  and 
Tery  pretty  little  girls. 

"  My  dears,"  said  Mrs.  Grey,  "  has  Miss  Young  done 
yon  far  to-day  ?  " 

"  O  yes,  mamma.  It  is  juat  sis  o'clock.  We  have  been  out 
of  school  this  hour  almost," 

"  Then  come  in,  and  make  yourselves  neat,  and  sit  dowa 
-with  -us.  I  should  not  wonder  if  the  Miss  Ibbotsons  should 
be  here  now  before  you  are  ready.     But  where  is  Sydney 

"  Oh,  he  is  making  a  pond  in  his  garden  there.     He  dug  it 
b^itre  school  tbia  morning,  and  he  ia  filling  it  now." 
"Tes,"  said  the  other  :  "  and  I  dira't  kaovj  ■wVca'W 


liave  done,  for  as  fast  A3  he  fills  it,  it  empties  again,  ai 
sajrs  he  cviaot  think  bow  people  keep  tbeir  ponds  filled.' 

"  He  must  have  done  now,  howerer,"  sfud  his  mother. 
aaippose  he  is  tearing  his  clothes  to  pieces  with  drawing  th< 
viit^^barrel,  and  wetting  himself  to  the  skin  besides." 

"  And  spoiling  hia  garden,"  said  Fanny.     "  He  haa  dug  up 
all  his  hepaticas  and  two  rose-bushes  to  make  his  pood." 

"  Go  to  him,  my  dears,  and  tell  him  to  come  in  directly, 
and  dress  himself  for  tea.     Tell  him  I  insist  upon  it.     D 
nm.     Walk  quietly.     You  will  heat  yourselves,  and  I  d 
like  Mrs.  Howlaod  to  see  you  running." 

Iilary  informed  her  brother  that  he  was  to  leave  bis 
and  come  in,  and  Fanny  added  that  mamma  insifted  upon  it; 
Tliey  bad  time  to  do  this,  to  walk  quietly,  to  have  their  hair 
made  quite  smooth,  and  la  sit  down  with  their  two  dollG  on 
tach  side  the  common  cradle,  in  3  comer  of  the  drawing- 
room,  before  the  Miss  Ibbotsons  arrived. 

The  Miss  Ibbotsons  were  dangbters  of  a  distant  rdation 
Mr,  Grey's,  Their  mother  had  been  dead  many  years  ;  they 
had  now  just  lost  their  father,  aud  were  left  without  any 
nearer  relation  thsa  Mr.  Grey.  He  bad  invited  them  to  visit 
his  femily  while  their  father's  affairs  were  in  couri 
arrangeiaent,  and  till  it  could  be  discovered  what  their  c 
of  living  were  likely  to  be.  They  had  passed  their  Uvea  in 
Suniingham,  and  had  every  inclination  to  return  to  it,  when 
(horvisit  to  their  Deerbrook  relations  should  have  been  paid. 
TheiT  old  schoolfellows  and  friends  all  lived  there :  and  th^ 
thought  it  would  be  easier  and  pleasanter  to  make  the  smallest 
income  supply  their  wants  in  their  native  town,  than  to  remove 
to  any  place  where  it  might  go  further.  They  had  taken, 
leave  of  their  friends  as  for  a  very  short  time,  and  when  they 
oitefied  Deerbrook,  looked  around  them  as  upon  a  plai 
which  they  were  to  pass  a  summer. 

All  Deerbrook  had  been  informed  of  their  expected  arrival 
—'4a  it  always  was  of  everything  which  concerned  the  Greys. 
The  Uttle  Bowlaads  were  walking  with  their  mother  when  the 
chaide  came  up  the  street ;  but  being  particularly  desired  not 
to  look  St  it,  they  were  not  much  benefited  by  the  event. 
Thnr  grandmamma,  Mrs.  Enderby,  was  not  at  the  moment 
under  the  same  restriction  ;  and  her  high  cap  might  be  seen. 
«boT«  tlie  green  blind  of  her  parlour  as  the  cWise  tuioei  vi 
Mr.  G/ef's  gate.  The  stationer,  the  piirish  c\ett,  and. 
'*""*.  Aad  obtained  a  passing  "^^e" 
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sundry  boxes,  the  face  of  an  elderly  woman,  and  the  outline 
of  two  black  bonnets, — all  that  they  could  boast  of  to  repay 
ihem  for  the  vi^lance  of  a  whole  afternoon. 

Sophia  Grey  might  be  pardoned  for  aome  anxiety  about  the 
reception  of  the  young  ladies.  She  was  four  years  younger 
than  the  younger  of  them  ;  and  Hester,  the  elder,  was  on&- 
aad-twenty, — a  venerable  age  to  a,  girl  of  sixteen.  Sophia 
began  to  think  she  bad  never  been  really  afraid  of  anything 
before,  though  she  remembered  having  cried  bitterly  whea 
first  left  alone  with  her  governess ;  and  though  she  had 
always  been  remarkahle  for  clinging  to  her  mother'a  side 
on  ail  social  occasions,  in  the  approaching  trial  her  mother 
could  give  her  little  assistance.  These  cousins  would  be 
always  with  her.  How  she  should  read  history,  or  practise 
music  with  them  in  the  room,  she  could  not  imagine,  nor  what 
she  should  find  to  say  to  them  all  daylong.  If  poor  Elizabeth, 
had  lint  lived,  what  a  comfort  she  would  have  been  now  ;  the 
elder  one  would  have  taken  al!  the  responsibility !  And  she  ' 
heaved  a  aigh  once  more,  as  she  thought,  to  the  memory  of 
poor  Elizabeth. 

Mr.  Grey  was  at  a  market  some  miles  off ;  and  Sydney 
was  sent  by  his  mother  into  the  hall,  to  assist  in  the  work  of 
alighting,  and  causing  the  Inggage  to  alight.  Ab  any  other 
boy  of  thirteen  would  have  done,  he  slunk  behind  the  hall 
door,  without  venturing  to  speak  to  the  strangers,  and  left  the 
business  to  the  guests  and  the  maids.  Mrs.  Grey  and  Sophia 
awaited  ihem  in  the  drawing-room,  and  were  ready  with  in- 
formation about  how  uneasy  tliey  had  all  been  about  the  rain 
in  the  morning,  till  they  remembered  that  it  would  lay  the 
dust,  and  so  make  the  journey  pleasanler.  The  twins  shoid- 
dered  their  dolls,  and  looked  on  from  their  stools,  while 
Sydney  stole  in,  and  for  want  of  some  better  way  of  covering 
his  awkwardness,  began  rocking  the  cradle  with  his  foot  till 
he  tilted  it  over. 

Sophia  found  the  first  half-hour  not  at  al!  difficult  to  sur- 
mount. She  and  Margaret  Ibbotson  informed  each  other  of 
the  precise  number  of  miles  between  Deerbrook  and  Birming- 
ham. She  ascertained  fully  to  her  satisfaction  that  her  guests 
had  dined.  She  assisted  them  in  the  observation  that  the 
grass  of  the  lawn  looked  very  green  after  the  streets  of 
Birmingham;  and  she  had  to  tell  them  that  her  father  was 
obliged  to  attend  the  market  some  miles  off,  and  would  not  be 
ie  tor  an  hour  or  two.    Then  the  time  came  when  bonnets 


■were  to  be  taken  off,  and  she  could  offer  to  sliow  the  way  t* 
the  spare-room.  There  she  took  Hester  and  Margaret  to  tin 
window,  and  explained  to  them  what  they  saw  thence ;  and, 
OS  it  was  necessaiy  to  tallc,  she  poured  out  what  was  most 
familiar  to  her  mind,  experiencing  a  sudden  relief  from  all  the 
■mwonted  shyness  which  had  tormented  her. 

"  That  is  Mr.  Rowland's  house — papa's  partner,  yon  know. 
Isn't  it  an  ugly  place,  with  that  ridiculous  porch  to  it?  But 
Mrs.  Rowland  can  never  be  satiaHed  mthout  altering  her 
house  once  a  year.  She  has  made  Mr.  Rowland  spend  n 
money  upon  that  place  tiian  would  have  built  a  new  on 
tivice  the  size. — That  house  oppoail^i  is  Mra.  Enderby'a,  1 
Bowland^s  mother's.  So  near  as  she  lives  ta  the  Roivlands,  it 
ig  shocking  how  they  neglect  her.  There  could  be  no  difficulty 
in  being  properly  attentive  to  her,  so  near  as  she  is,  could 
there?  But  when  she  is  ill  we  are  obliged  to  go  and  see  her 
Kaoe&mes,  when  it  is  very  inconvenient,  because  Mrs.  Rowland 
lias  never  been  near  her  aU  day.     Is  not  it  shocking?" 

"I  rather  wonder  she  should  complain  of  her  family,"  ob- 
servied  Mai^aret. 

"  Oh,  she  is  not  remarkable  for  keeping  her  feelings  to  . 
self,  poor  soul  I  Bnt  really  it  is  wonderful  how  little  she  aays 
about  it,  except  when  her  heart  is  quite  fuU, — just  to  us.  She 
tnCB  to  excuse  Mrs.  Rowland  uU  she  can  ;  and  she  makes  out 
tbat  Hrs.  Rowland  is  such  an  excellent  mother,  and  so  busy 
with  her  children,  and  all  that.  But  you  know  that  is  no 
cxonse  fbr  not  taking  care  of  her  own  mother." 

"  Those  are  the  Verdon  woods,  are  they  not  ?  "  said  Hester, 
leaniog  out  of  the  window  to  survey  tlie  whole  of  the  sunny 
proRiect,  "  I  suppose  you  spend  half  your  days  in  those 
woods  in  summer." 

''No;  Boammagoes  outvery  Ktlle,  and  I  seldom  walk  beyond 
the  garden.     But  now  you  are  come,  we  shall  go  everywhei 
Onrs  ie  considered  a  very  pretty  village." 

The  sisters  thought  it  so  beautiful,  that  they  gazed  as 
lliey  feared  it  wonld  melt  away  if  they  withdrew  their  eyes. 
The  one  discovered  the  bridge,  lying  in  shadow  ;  the  other 
the  pointed  roof  of  the  building  which  surmounted  the  spring 
in  Ihs  park  woods.  Sophia  was  well  pleased  at  their  pleasure: 
nn)  their  questions,  and  her  descriptions,  went  on  improving 
'd  riipidilj,  till  a,  knock  at  the  door  of  the  room  cut  short  thft 
It  was  Morris,  the  Miss  IbboUoiw'  Tnaii.  ■,  m^ 
t  Sophia  a  hiiit  to  leave  Wx  ^xaaXs  < 


refresh  themaelves.  Slie  glanced  over  the  room,  to  see  that 
notiiing  was  wontang  ;  painted  out  the  beU,  intimated  that  the 
washstaods  were  mahogany,  which  showed  every  splash,  and 
explained  that  the  green  blinds  were  meant  to  be  alwaytf 
down  when  the  aun  shone  in,  lest  it  should  fade  the  carpet. 
She  then  withdrew,  telling  the  young  ladies  that  they  would- 
find  tea  ready  when  they  came  down. 

"  How  very  handsome  Heater  ia  1"  was  the  exclamation  o 
both  mother  and  daughter,  when  Sophia  had  shut  the  draw- 
ing-room door  behind  her. 

"  I  wonder,"  said  Mrs.  Grey,  "  that  nobody  ever  told  t 
how  handsome  we  slioold  find  Heater.  I  should  like  to  sc 
what  fault  Mra,  Rowland  can  find  in  her  face." 

"  It  is  rather  odd  that  one  sister  should  have  all  the  beauty^ 
said  Sophia.     "  I  do  not  see  anything  striking  in  Margaret." 

"  Mrs.  Rowland  will  aay  she  is  plain  ;  but,  in  my  opinion, 
Margaret  is  better  looking  than  any  of  the  Eowlanda  are  evee 
likely  to  be.  Margaret  would  not  be  thought  plain  away  from 
her  sisler. — I  hope  they  are  not  fine  ladies.  I  am  rather  sur-* 
prised  at  their  bringing  a  maid.  She  looks  a  very  respectablS 
person ;  but  I  did  not  suppose  they  would  keep  a  maid  till 
they  knew  better  what  to  look  forward  to.  I  do  not  kn 
what  Mr.  Grey  will  think  of  it." 

When  Hester  and  Margaret  came  down,  Mrs.  Grey  i 
ready  with  an  account  of  the  society  of  the  place. 

"  We  are  as  well  off  for  society,"  said  she,  "  as  most  places 
of  the  size.  If  you  were  to  ask  the  bookseller  at  Blickley, 
who  supplies  our  club,  he  would  tell  you  that  we  are  rathei; 
intellectual  people:  and  I  hope  you  will  see,  when  our  friend* 
have  called  on  you,  that  though  we  seem  to  be  living  out  <t 
the  world,  we  are  not  mthout  our  pleasures.  I  think,  Sophia 
the  Levitts  will  certainly  call," 

"  0,ye8,  mamma,  to-morrow,  I  have  no  doubt." 

"  Dr.  Levitt  is  our  rector,"  observed  Mrs.  Grey  to  hei 
gaeeta.  "  We  are  dissenters,  as  you  know,  and  our  neighbour, 
Mrs.  Howland,ia  very  much  scandalized  at  it.  If  Mr.  Rowland 
would  have  allowed  it,  she  would  have  made  a  difficulty  on 
that  ground  about  having  her  children  educated  with  mine. 
But  the  Levitts'  conduct  might  teach  her  better.  They  n 
no  difierence  on  account  of  our  being  dissenters.  Theyalwa™ 
call  on  OUT  friends  the  first  day  aSter  they  arrive, — or  th^ 
•econd,  at  farthest.     I  have  no  doubt  we  shall  see  the  Levitt* 


i  Mrs,  Eaderby,  I  am  sure,"  said  Sopbia,  "  if  she  ia 
Bkble  Co  Btir  ont." 

*Oh,yeB,  Mrs.  Erderby  knows  wliaiia  right,  if  her  Jaughh^r 
dm  noL  If  she  does  not  call  to-morrow,  I  shall  think  that 
Xn,  Sowlaad  prevented  her.  She  can  keep  her  mother 
w'lhin  doors,  as  we  know,  when  it  suits  her  purposes." 

"  Bnt  Mr.  Philip  ia  here,  mamma,  and  Mrs.  Enderbj  can  do 
M  she  likes  when  she  has  her  son  with  her. — I  assure  you  he 
ia  hvie,  mamma..  I  saw  the  cobbler's  boy  carry  home  a  pair 
of  bonts  there  this  momii^." 

Sydney  had  better  evidence  stil!  to  produce.  Mr.  Enderb^ 
bad  been  talking  with  him  about  fishing  this  afternoon.  He 
aaid  he  had  come  down  for  a  fortnight's  iishing.  Fanny  olao 
declared  that  Matilda  Rowiaod  had  told  Miss  Young  to-day, 
that  uocle  Philip  was  coming  to  see  the  new  schoolroom. 
Jin.  Grey  was  always  glad,  on  poor  Mrs.  Enderby's  account, 
vihen  she  had  her  son  with  her ;  but  otherwise  slie  owned  she 
did  not  care  for  his  coming.  He  was  too  like  bis  sist^  X» 
please  her. 

"  He  is  very  high,  to  be  sure,"  observed  Sophia. 
"  And  leally  thei«  is  no  occasion  for  that  with  us,"  reaumei? 
Mis.  Grey.  "  We  should  never  thiak  of  mixing  him  up  wilih. 
his  ns9ei^  proceedings,  if  he  did  not  do  it  himselfl  No  oiM 
would  suppose  him  answerable  for  her  rudeness ;  at  least,  I 
ma  sure  such  a  thiog  would  never  enter  my  head.  But  be 
forces  it  upon  one's  mind  by  carrying  himeetf  so  high." 

"  I  don't  think  he  can  help  being  au  tall,"  observed  Sydney. 
"But  he  battona  tip,  and  makes  the  most  of  it,"  replied 
So^ia.     "  He  stalks  in  like  a  Polish  count." 

The  aiaters  could  not  help  smiling  at  this  proof  that  the' 
tiicnnian»  of  the  Poles  into  this  place  were  confined  to  the 
book  dab.  They  happened  to  be  well  acquainted  with  Sf 
Polish  count,  who  was  short  of  stature  and  did  not  stalk. 
They  were  spared  all  necessity  of  exerting  themselves  ia  con- 
vBiHtioD,  for  it  went  on  very  well  without  the  aid  of  more- 
ihan  a  word  or  two  from  them. 
'■  Do  you  think,  mamma,  the  Andersons  will  come  ?"  asked 

"  Sot  before  Sunday,  my  dear.  Tlie  Aaderaona  live  three 
Biilea  otF,"  she  explained,  "and  are  much  confined  by  tlieir 
ichool.  They  may  poasibly  call  on  Saturday  afternoon,  as 
vjj^ahnlf-holiday;  but  Sunday  after  church  is  &nuM% 
TTe  do  Dot  much  approve  of  Sunday  V\6\tev  »wi 
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I  dare  say  you  feel  Uie  same :  but  tLis  ia  a  particular  cne 
people  living  tliree  miles  off,  yoix  know,  and  keeping  a  school, 
Aitd  being  diaaeaturs,  we  do  Dot  like  to  appear  Llliljeral  to  those 
who  are  not  of  our  own  way  of  thinking  :  eo  the  Andersons'i 
sometimes  ceme  in  sflier  chureh ;  and  I  am  sure  you  will  accept, 
their  call  just  as  if  it  was  made  in  any  other  way." 

Hester  and  Margaret  could  only  say  that  they  should  be 
happy  to  see  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anderson  hi  any  mode  which  wan. 
most  convenient  to  themselves.  A  laugh  went  through  the. 
family,  and  a  general  csclamation  of  "  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ander- 
son !"  "  The  Andersons"  happened  to  be  two  maiden  sisters, 
who  kept  a  young  ladies'  school.  It  was  some  time  before. 
Mrs.  Grey  herself  could  so  far  command  her  countenance  aB' 
to  frown  with  becoming  severity  at  Fanny,  who  continued  to< 
giggle  for  some  time,  with  intervals  of  convulsive  stillness,  at' 
the  idea  that  "  the  Andersons "  could  mean  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Anderson.  In  the  midst  of  the  struggle,  Mr.  Grey  entered.. 
He  laid  a  hand  on  the  head  of  each  twin,  observed  that  they 
seemed  very  merry,  and  asked  whether  his  cousins  had  been, 
kind  enough  to  make  them  laugh  already.  To  these  cousins 
he  offered  a  brief  and  hearty  welcome,  remarking  that  he  sup- 
posed they  had  been  told  what  had  prevented  his  being  on  the- 
spot  on  their  arrival,  and  that  he  need  not  trouble  them  with' 
the  story  over  again. 

Sydney  had  shpped  out  as  iiis  father  entered,  for  the  chance 
of  riding  his  horse  to  the  stable, — a  ride  of  any  length  beingf 
in  his  opinion  better  than  none.  When  be  returned  in  a.  few 
minutes,  he  tried  to  whisper  to  Sophia,  over  the  back  of  her 
chair,  but  could  not  for  laughing.  After  repeated  attempts,. 
Sophia  pushed  him  away. 

"  Come,  my  boy,  out  with  it!"  said  his  father.  "Wliat  you, 
can  tell  your  sister  you  can  tell  us.     What  is  the  joke?" 

Sydney  looked  as  if  he  had  rather  not  eiplmn  before  the 
straugere ;  but  he  never  dared  to  trifle  with  his  father.  Ho 
had  just  heard  from  httle  George  Rowland,  that  Mrs.  Bowtond 
had  said  at  home,  that  the  youug  ladies  at  Mr,  Grey's,  who  had 
been  made  BO  muoli  fuss  about,  were  not  ytwns  ladies,  after  all: 
she  had  seen  the  face  of  one,  as  they  passed  her  in  the  chaise, 
and  she  was  sure  the  person  could  not  be  less  than  fifty- 

"  She  saw  Morris,  no  doubt,"  said  Hester,  amidst  the  general 
laugh. 

"I  hope  she  will  come  to-morrow,  and  see  some  people  who 
^mfvery  little  like  fifty,"  aaid  Mrs.  Grey.      "  She  will  be  s' 


prised,  I  think,"  she  added,  looking  at  Hester,  with  a  verjr 
metming  manner  of  admiration.  "  I  really  hope,  for  her  o\va 
sake,  she  will  come,  though  you  need  not  itiiud  if  ahe  does  not 
You  will  have  no  great  loss.  Mr.  Grey,  I  suppose  you  think 
BhewJUcaU?" 

"  No  doubt,  my  dear.  Mra.  Eowland  never  omita  calling  oa 
our  friends;  Mid  why  sboold  she  now?"  And  Mr.  Grey  ap- 
plied himBelf  to  conversation  with  his  cousina,  while  the  rM* 
of  the  family  enjoyed  farther  merriment  about  Mra.  Rowland 
having  mistaken  Morris  for  one  of  the  Miss  Ibbotsons. 

Mr.  Grey  showed  a  sympathy  with  the  sisters,  which  t 
them  more  at  home  than  they  had  felt  since  they  entered  tlwi 
houBC.  He  knew  some  of  their  Birmingham  friends,  and  could' 
apeak  of  the  institutions  and  interest  of  the  town.  For  ft 
whole  hour  he  engaged  them  in  brisk  conversation,  without 
having  once  alluded  to  their  private  affairs  or  his  own,  or  saidi 
one  word  about  Deerbrook  society.  At  the  end  of  that  time, 
just  as  Mary  and  Fanny  had  received  orders  to  go  to  bed,  and 
were  putting  their  doUa  into  the  cradle  in  preparation,  the 
scrambling  of  a  horse's  feet  was  heard  on  the  gravel  before  tho. 
front  door,  and  the  house-bell  rang. 

"Whocanbecomingat  this  time  of  night?"  said  Mra.  Grey. 

"  It  is  Hope,  I  have  no  doubt,"  replied  her  husband.  "  As  I 
passed  his  door,  I  asked  him  to  go  out  to  old  Mr.  Smithson, 
who  seems  to  me  to  be  rather  morse  than  better,  and  to  let  me 
fcnoiw  whether  anything  can  be  done  for  the  old  gentleman. 
Hope  has  come  to  report  of  him,  no  doubt." 

"Oh,  mamma,  don't  send  us  to  bed  if  it  is  Mr.  Hopcl"  cried 
the  little  girls.    "  Let  ns  sit  up  a  little  longer  if  it  is  Mr.  Hope." 

*'  Mr.  Hope  is  a  great  favourite  with  the  children, — with  ua 
all,"  observed  Mra.  Grey  to  the  sisters.  "  We  have  the  greatest 
confidence  in  him  as  our  medical  man  ;  as  indeed  every  ooa 
has  who  employs  him,  Mr.  Grey  brought  him  here,and  wa 
condder  him  the  greatest  acquisition  our  society  ever  had." 

The  sisters  could  cot  be  surprised  at  this  when  they  saw 
Sir.  Hope,  The  only  wonder  was,  that,  ia  the  description  of 
the  intellectual  society  of  Deerbrook,  Mr.  Hope  had  not  been 
nKntioned  first.  He  was  not  handsome;  but  there  was  a  gaiety 
of  cuaatenance  and  manner  in  him  under  which  the  very  lamp 
seemed  to  bum  brighter.  He  came,  as  Mr.  Grey  had  ex- 
plained, on  businees;  and,  not  having  been  aware  of  the  arrival 
^C^ia  Btiangers,  would  have  retreated  when  hia  enaui  ■«»» 
^^■t  bo^  as  oppoBition  was  miide  to  this  by  bol\i  ^areiAa 
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cliildreii,  lie  EnC  3owii  fur  a  quarter  cf  an  hour,  tn  be  taken  into 
coDBuhdtion  ahaat  how  the  Misa  IbboUons  were  to  be  c 
ducted  through  the  prooess  of  seeing  the  sights  of  Deerbroti, 

With  all  Binoerity,  ihe  Bisters  declared  that  the  woods  of  the 
park  would  fully  satisfy  them, — -that  they  huJ  been  s 
tamed  to  a.  life  so  quiet,  that  excursions  were  not  at  all  i 
Bsry  to  their  enjoyment.  Mr.  Grey  was  determined  that  they 
should  virft  every  place  worth  seeing  in  the  neighbourhood, 
while  it  was  in  its  summer  beauty.  Mr.  Hope  was  exactly  thfr 
light  person  to  consult,  as  there  was  no  nook,  no  hamlet,  t9 
which  his  tastes  or  his  profession  had  not  led  him.  Soj^ia 
put  paper  before  him,  on  which  he  was  to  note  distance^ 
Bccording  to  his  nnd  Mr.  Grey's  compufatioas.  Now,  it  wa( 
one  peculiarity  of  Mr.  Hope  that  he  could  never  see  a  piece  i» 
paper  before  him  without  drawing  upon  it.  Sophia's  music- 
books,  and  any  sheet  of  blotting-paper  which  might  ever  hays 
CMne  in  his  way,  bore  tokens  of  this  :  and  now  his  fingers 
were  as  busy  as  usual  while  he  was  talking  and  computing  anA 
arran^ng.  When,  as  he  said,  enough  had  been  planned  to 
occupy  a  month,  he  threw  down  his  pencil,  and  took  leave  tiH 
the  morning,  when  he  intended  to  make  a  call  which  should  bs 
less  involuntary. 

The  moment  he  -was  gone,  the  little  giria  laid  hands  o 
sheet  of  paper  on  which  he  had  been  employed.  As  they 
expected,  it  was  covered  with  scraps  of  sketches ;  and  they 
exclaimed  with  delight, — "Look  here  I  Here  is  the  spring. 
How  fond  Mr.  Hope  is  of  drawing  the  spring  1  And  hero 
IS  the  foot-bridge  at  Dingleford !  And  what  is  this  ?  Here  if 
a  place  we  don't  know,  papa." 

"  I  do  not  know  how  you  should,  my  dears.  It  is  the 
abbey  ruin  down  tlie  liver,  which  I  rather  think  you  hav« 

"No,  but  we  should  like  to  see  it.  Are  there  no  faces  this 
time,  Fanny?  None  anywhere?  No  funny  faces  this  timel' 
I  like  them  the  best  of  Mr.  Hope's  drawings.  Sophia,  do  let 
US  show  some  of  the  faces  that  are  on  your  music-boohs." 

"  If  you  will  be  sure  and  put  them  away  again.      But 
know  if  Mr,  Hope  is  ever  reminded  of  them,  he  will  be  sura 
to  rub  them  out," 

"  He  did  old  Owen  fishing  so  that  he  can't  rub  it  out  if  he' 
would,"  said  Sydney.  "  He  did  it  in  ink  for  nie  ;  and  that 
ji  belter  than  any  of  your  sketches,  that  will  nrfj  c 
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i,  children,"  Eoid  tbelr  father,  "  it  is  an  hour  past  yei\a 

"When  the  children  were  gone,  and  Sophia  was  attending 
ue  sistara  to  their  uparCmeDt,  Mrs.  Grey  looked  at  her  hus- 
band over  her  spectacles.  "  Well,  my  dear !"  gaid  she. 
"  Well,  mj-  dear  1 "  responded  Mr.  Grey. 
"  Do  not  you  think  Heslcr  very  handsome  ?" 
"  There  ia  no  doubt  of  it,  my  dear.  She  is  very  handsome.'' 
"  Do  not  you  think  Mr.  Hope  thinks  so  too  ?  " 
It  is  a  fact  which  few  but  the  despisera  of  their  race  hke  ia 
acknowledge,  and  which  those  despisers  of  their  race  are  ther^ 
fore  apt  to  interpret  wxong-ly,  and  are  enabled  to  make  too 
much  of — tliat  it  is  perfectly  natural, — so  natural  as  to  appev 
BeoesBaiy, — that  when  young  people  first  meet,  the  possibility 
of  &eir  falling  in  love  should  occur  to  all  the  minds  present. 
We  hsre  no  doubt  that  it  always  is  so  ;  though  we  are  per- 
JecUy  aware  that  the  idea  speedily  goes  out  again,  as  natiuaJly 
us  it  came  in  :  and  in  no  case  Bo  speedily  and  naturally  a?  in 
the  minda  of  the  parties  most  nearly  concerned,  from  the 
moment  that  the  concern  becomes  very  near  indeed.  W« 
liave  no  doubt  that  the  ntiads  in  Mr.  Grey's  drawing-roo« 
underwent  the  common  sncceasion  of  ideas, — slight  and  tran- 
sient imaginations,  which  pass  into  nothingness  when  nnex- 
pressed.  Probably  the  sisters  wondered  whether  Mr.  Hope 
was  married,  whether  Le  was  engaged,  whether  he  was  meant 
for  Sophia,  in  the  prospect  of  her  growing  old  enough.  Pro- 
bably each  speculated  for  half  a  moment,  unconsciously,  for 
her  sister,  and  Sophia  for  both.  Probably  Mr.  Grey  might 
reflect  that  when  young  people  are  in  the  way  of  meeting 
ire«iuently  in  country  cxcuraiona,  a  love  affair  is  no  very 
nuuttural  resnlt.  But  Mrs.  Grey  was  the  only  one  who  fixed 
the  idea  in  her  own  mind  and  another's  by  speaking  of  it. 

"  Do  not  you  think  Mr.  Hope  thinks  Hester  very  ItaodHoiite, 
Mr.  Grey?" 

"I  really  know  notliing  about  it,  my  dear.  He  did  not 
speak  on  the  subject  as  he  mounted  his  horse ;  and  that  is  the 
craly  opponanity  he  has  had  of  saying  anything  about  the 
ladies." 

would  have  been  strange  if  he  had  then,  before  Sydney 
•ervanls." 
lei^  strange  indeed." 

^ou  not  think  he  must  have  been  BtmcV^RSSix^MEt' 
we^  to  have  her  settled  bete-,  ami  '  ""~~ 
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kouse  of  Mr.  Rowland's  might  do  nicely  for  tliem.  I  do  not  , 
know  wbat  Mrs.  Eowknd  would  think  of  Mr.  Hope's  marrying 
into  our  connection  so  decidudly." 

"My  dear,"  said  ber  husband,  smiling,  "just  consider  ! 
anything  we  know,  these  young  ladies  may  both  be  attached 
and  engaged.     Hope  may  be  attached  elsewhen 

"  No;  that  I  will  answer  for  it  he  is  not.     I 

"  Well,  you  may  have  your  reasons  for  being  sure  on  that 
head.  But  he  may  not  like  the  girls ;  they  may  not  like  him  : 
— in  short,  the  only  thing  that  has  happened  is,  that  they  have; 
seen  each  other  for  one  quarter  of  an  hour." 

"  Well  1  there  ia  no  saying  what  may  come  of  it." 

"  Very  true  ;  let  ua  wait  and  see." 

"  But  tiiere  is  no  harm  in  my  telling  you  whatever  comes. 
into  my  head!" 

"  None  in  the  world,  unless  you  get  it  so  fixed  there  that 
somebody  elae  happens  to  know  it  too.  Be  careful,  my  deflTi 
Let  no  one  of  these  youug  people  get  a  glimpse  of  your  specu* 
lation.     Think  of  the  consequence  to  them  and  to  yourself." 

"  Dear  mo,  Mr.  Grey  1  you  need  not  be  afraid.  What  a 
serious  matter  you  make  of  a  word  or  two  l" 

"  Because  a  good  many  ideas  belong  to  that  word  or  t 
my  dear." 


CHAPTEK  n. 

TOWNSFOLK. 


The  moment  ihe  door  closed  behind  Sophia,  as  she  left  the 
sisters  in  their  apartment,  Hester  crossed  the  room  with  a  etep. 
very  like  a  dance,  and  threw  up  the  window. 

"  I  had  rather  look  out  than  sleep,"  said  she.     "  I  shall 
ashamed  to  close  my  eyes  on  such  a  prospect.     Morris,  if  yon 
are  w^ting  for  us,  you  may  go.     I  shall  sit  up  a  long  while 

Morris  thought  she  had  not  seen  Hester  in  such  spirits 
her  father's  death.  She  was  unwilling  to  check  them,  but  said, 
something  about  the  fatigues  of  the  journey,  and  being  fresh 
for  the  next  day. 

"  No  fear  for  to-morrow,  Morris.  We  are  in  the  country, 
TQU  know,  and  1  cannot  fancy  being  tired  in  the  fifilds;^^  and  ' 
— '"  apark  as  that.     Good  night,  Morris," 


When  the  too  was  gone,  Heater  called  Margaret  to  her,  put 
her  arm  round  her  waist,  and  kissed  her  again  and  agnin. 
"  You  seem  happy  to-night,  Hest«r,"  said  Mai^aret'a  gentle 

"  Tes,"  sighed  He8t«r  ;  "more  like  being  happy  than  for  a 
loi^  time  past.  How  little  -we  know  what  we  shall  feel !  Heru 
have  I  been  dreading  and  dreading  this  evening,  and  Ehrinking 
from,  the  idea  of  meeting  the  Greys,  and  wanting  to  write  at 
the  laBt  moment  to  say  that  we  woidd  not  come. — and  it  turns 
ottt — Oh,  so  differently !  Think  of  day  after  day,  week  after 
week  of  pure  country  life  1  When  they  WL-re  planning  for  ilB 
to-night,  and  talking  of  the  brook,  and  lanes,  and  meadows,  it 
made  my  very  heart  dance." 

"ThankGod!"  said  Margaret.  "  When  your  heart  dances, 
there  is  nothing  left  to  wish." 

"  Bat  did  not  yours  ?  Had  you  ever  such  a  prospect  before, 
— such  a  prospect  of  delicious  pleasure  for  weeks  together, — 
except  perhaps  when  we  caught  our  first  sight  of  tlic  sea?" 

"Nothing  can  ever  equal  that,"  replied  Margaret.  "Do 
notyDU  hear  now  the  shout  we  gave  when  we  saw  the  sparkles 
on  the  horizon, — heaving  sparldes,— when  we  were  a  mile  ofl', 
aadroammaheldmeup  that  Imightsee  it  better;  and  baby, — 
dear  baby, — clapped  his  little  hands  ?     Does  it  not  seem  like 


'Like  yesterday:  and  yet,  if  baby  had  lived,  he  would 
uow  htcve  been  our  companion,  taking  the  place  of  all  other 
fiieods  to  us.  I  thought  of  him  when  I  saw  Sydney  Grey ; 
but  lie  would  have  been  verynniike  Sydney  Grey.  He  would 
hove  been  five  years  older,  but  still  different  from  what  Sydney 
will  be  at  eighteen — graver,  more  manly." 

"  How  Btrange  is  the  idea  of  having  a  brother  I"  said  Mar- 
garet. "I  never  see  girls  with  their  brothers  but  I  watdi 
ihem,  and  long  to  feel  what  it  is,  just  for  one  hour.  I  wondcp 
what  difference  it  would  have  made  between  yon  and  mc,  if 
we  had  had  a  brother." 

"Ton  and  he  would  have  been  close  friends — always  to- 
i;edier,and  I  should  have  been  left  alone,"  said  Hester,  with  a 
t^t.  "  Oh,  yes,"  she  continued,  interrupting  Mai^aret's  pro- 
tat,  "it  irould  have  been  so.  There  can  never  be  the  same 
fricatdship  between  three  as  between  two," 

"  And  why  should  yon  have  been  the  one  left  out  ? "  asked 

""      this  is  all  noDuenSG — all  adream,'"  eVcflAltA. 

'     '  bjr  died — sfili  3  baby — and  ■vJa^ 
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no  more  of  what  he  would  have  been,  than  of  what  he  is.  Tha 
real  tmth  is,  that  you  and  I  are  alone,  to  be  each  other's  on^ 
ti-iend." 

"  It  makes  me  tremble  to  think  of  it,  Margaret.  It  ia  no 
so  long  anoe  onr  home  seemed  i'ul).  How  we  used  all  to  u 
round  the  fire,  and  laugh  and  play  with  papa,  aa  if  we  wcai 
not  to  separate  till  we  had  all  grown  old  :  and  now,  young  a 
we  are,  here  we  a,re  aJone !  How  do  we  know  that  we  shalli 
be  left  to  each  other?' 

"There  is  only  one  thing  we  can  do,  Hester,"  said  Margaret^ 
resting  her  head  on  her  tdstcr'a  shoulder,  "  We  mast  n 
the  most  of  being  together  while  we  can.  There  must  not  b 
the  shadow  of  a  cloud  between  us  for  a  moment.  Our  o 
dence  must  be  as  fall  and  tree,  our  whole  minds  as  aba□hIt«l3^ 
open,  as — as  I  have  read  and  heard  that  two  minds  can  ncTM 
be." 

"  Those  who  say  so  do  not  know  what  may  be,"  exclaim 
Hester.  "  1  am  sure  there  is  not  a  thought,  a  feeling  in  u 
that  I  could  not  tell  you,  though  I  know  1  never  could  to  any 

"If  I  were  to  lose  you,  Hester,  there  : 
that  would  be  shut  up  in  me  for  ever. 
any  one  on  earth  to  whom  I  could  say  the  things  that  I  can 
tell  to  you.     Do  you  believe  this,  Hester  ?  " 

"  I  do.     I  know  it." 

"  Then  you  will  never  ^ain  doubt  me,  aa  you  certainly 
have  done  sometimes.  You  cannot  imagine  how  my  heaxi 
sinks  when  I  see  you  are  fancying  that  I  care  for  somebod;^ 
else  more  than  for  you ;  when  you  think  that  I  am  feelit 
differently  from  you.  Oh,  Hester,  I  know  every  change  of  yoi 
thoughts  by  your  face ;  and  indeed  your  thoughts  have  beea 
mistaken  sometimes." 

"  They  have  been  wicked,  often,"  said  Hester,  in  a  low 
'  voice.  "  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  I  must  be  hopeless^ 
bad,  when  1  have  found  that  the  strongest  affection  I  have  in, 
the  world  has  made  me  imjuat  and  cruel  to  the  person  I  lore 
best.  I  have  a  jealous  temper,  Margaret;  and  a  jailous  temper 
is  a  wicked  temper," 

"  Now  you  are  unkind  to  yourself,  Hester,    I  do  beliere  yon 
will  never  doubt  me  again," 

"  I  never  will.     And  if  I  find  a,  thought  of  the  kind  ri 
in  me,  I  will  tell  you  the  moment  I  am  aware  ol'  it," 
^m^-Oo;  and  I  will  tell  you  the  moment  I  see  a  trace  of  sudi  ft 
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Et  in  T^ir  face.  So  we  shall  be  safe.  We  can  never 
erM^la  each  other  for  more  tium  a 
By  llie  geclle  leave  of  Heaven,  all  iitiman  beings  bave 
linons.  Not  lie  lowest  and  dullest  but  has  the  coareeneBS  of 
hii  life  reljered  at  moments  by  some  soenery  of  hope  rising 
doDogh  the  brooding  fogs  of  his  intellect  and  his  heart.  Suck 
mlationa  of  mercy  are  the  privilege  of  the  ionoceiit,  and  tlie 
nppoit  of  tiie  infirm.  Here  were  the  lonely  sisters  sustained 
in  bereavement  and  self-'Tebuke,  by  the  vision  of  h  friendship 
vthich  should  be  unearthly  in  its  depth  and  Ireodom  ;  they 
VEfc  BO  happy  for  the  hour,  that  nothing  could  disturb  them. 
"  I  do  not  see,""  observed  Hester,  "  that  it  vrill  be  possible  to 
aij«>y  Mjy  intimftte  intercourse  with  this  family.  Unless  they 
■re  of  a  different  order  from  what  they  seem,  we  caimot  have 
much  in  common  ;  but  I  am  sure  they  mean  to  be  kind,  and 
they  will  let  us  be  happy  in  our  own  way.  Oh,  what  mornings 
yoH  and  I  will  have  tc^ther  in  those  woods  1  Did  you  ever 
aee  anjrtluiig  so  sofl  as  they  look,  in  this  light 

"Aad  tlie  bend  of  the  river  glittering  there  I  Here,  a  iittle 
»Bffe  this  way,  and  you  will  see  it  as  1  do. 
at  &e  fiiU  yet ;  the  river  will  be  like  this  for  some  nights  to 
come." 

"And  these  rides  and  drives, — I  hope  nothing  will  prevent 
our  going  through  the  whole  list  of  them,  "What  is  the  matter, 
Margaret  ?    "Why  are  you  so  cool  about  them  ? 

"  I  think  all  the  pleasure  depends  upon  the  companionship, 
and  I  have  some  doubts  about  that.  I  had  rather  sit  at  work 
in  a  drawing-room  all  day,  than  go  among  mountains  with, 

people ■" 

"Like  the  Mansons  ;  Oh,  that  spreading  of  shawls,  and 
bustle  about  the  sandwiches,  before  they  could  give  a  IcxJ;  at 
the  waterfall  1  I  am  afraid  we  may  find  someihing  of  the 
aune  drawback  here.'' 
"  1  am  afraid  so." 
"  Well,  only  let  us  get  out  into  the  woods  and  lanes,  and  we 
will  manage  to  enjoy  ourselves  there.  We  can  contrive  to 
digreM  here  sod  there  together  without  being  missed.  But  I 
B  judging  rather  hastily  from  what 
Q  about  this  family  ;  and  we  have  no  right  to  sup- 
It  all  dteir  acquaintance  are  like  them." 
,  indeed  ;  and  I  am  sure  Mr.  Hope,  for  one,  is  < 
,  order.  He  dropped  one  thing,  oae  liVVAt  w 
red  this  to  ray 


■'  I  know  what  you  mean — about  the  old  man  that 
our  guide  over  that  heath  they  were  talking  of — about  wig 
that  heath  is  a  different  and  more  beautiful  place  to  him  thiU 
to  us,  or  to  his  former  self.     Is  it  not  true,  what  he  said?"   ■ 

"  I  am  sure  it  is  true,  I  have  little  to  say  of  my  own  aq 
rience,  or  wisdom,  or  goodness,  whichever  it  was  that  he  pi 
ticulorly  meant  as  giving  a  new  power  of  sight  to  the  old  mn 
but  I  kuow  that  no  tree  waves  to  my  eye  as  it  did  ten  yei 
ago,  oiul  the  music  of  runniug  water  is  richer  to  my  car 
every  summer  cornea  round." 

"  Yes ;  I  almost  wonder  sometimes  whether  all  things  ( 
not  mode  at  the  moment  by  the  mind  that  sees  them,  so  wc 
derfully  do  they  change  with  one's  mood,  and  according  to  1 
store  of  thoughts  they  lay  open  in  one's  mind.  If  I  hved 
a  desert  island  (supposing  one's  intellect  could  go  on  to  grtW 
there),  I  should  fee)  sure  of  this." 

"  But  not  here,  where  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  village  80t  0 
there  be  one),  and  Mr.  Hope,  and  the  children,  and  we  i 
selves  all  see  the  same  objects  in  sunbght  and  moonlight, 
acknowledge  them  to  be  the  same,  though 
ieeliugs  upon  them,  I  wish  llr.  Hope  may  say  somethin) 
more  which  may  lead  to  the  old  man  ou  the  heath  again.  H 
is  coming  lo-raorrow  morning." 

I"  Yes  ;  we  shall  see  him  again  to-morrow." 
IE  sisters  were  not  so  fatigued  with  their  journey  but  tlia 
ey  were  early  in  the  ojjen  air  the  next  morning.  In  the 
shrubbery  they  met  the  twins,  walking  hand  in  hand,  each 
with  a  doU  on  the  disengaged  aim. 

"  You  are  giving  your  dolls  an  airing  before  breakfast,"  said 
Hester,  stopping  them  as  they  would  bave  passed  on. 

"  Yes;  we  carry  out  our  dolls  now  because  we  must  not 

before  breakfast.    We  have  made  arbours  in  our  own  gardi 

r  dolls,  where  they  may  sit  when  we  are  swinging." 

f  I  shoidd  like  to  see  your  arbours  and  your  gardens,' 

'igaret,  looking  round  her.    "Will  you  take  me  to  them?' 

ifot  now,"  answered  they,  "  we  sbouid boixe  to  cross  tl 

"'"     -e  must  not  go  upon  lb.e  grass  ^3etQTe\iKak?asx? 


CHAPTER  HI. 

lABNG  ACQUAINTANCE. 
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.H  your  Hwing?     I  am  very  fond  of  swinging.' 
s  in  the  OTciiard  there,  under  that  lat^e  tree.    Bat 

1  Bee  ;  we  cannot  get  to  it  now,  because  we  should  have 
w  ctOBB  llie  grass."  And  Mai^;aret  began  to  look  round  for 
any  pUee  where  they  might  go  beyond  the  gravel-walk  on 
which  they  stood.  She  moved  towards  the  greenhouse,  but 
round  it  was  never  unlocked  before  breakfast.  The  summer- 
booee  remained,  and  a  most  unexceptionable  path  led  to  it. 
The  sisters  ttuned  that  way. 

''  You  cannot  go  there,"  cried  the  children  ;  "  Miss  Young 
sliraya  has  the  school-room  before  breakfast." 

"  We  are  going  W  see  Miss  Yonng,"  explained  Hester, 
smiling  at  the  amazed  faces  with  which  the  children  stared 
from  Ae  end  of  the  path.  They  were  suddenly  seen  to  turn, 
Sod  walk  OS  fast  as  they  could,  without  its  being  called  running, 
towards  the  house.  They  were  gone  to  their  mother's  dressing- 
tooia  door,  to  tell  her  that  the  Miss  Ibbotsons  were  gone  to  see 
ilias  Young  before  breakfast. 

The  path  led  for  some  little  way  undur  the  hedge  which 
separated  Mr.  Grey's  from  Mr.  Eowland's  garden.  There  were 
vcnces  on  the  other  side,  and  what  was  said  waa  perfectly 
audible.  Uneasy  at  hearing  what  was  not  meant  for  them, 
Hester  and  Margaret  gave  tokens  of  their  presence.  The  coq- 
versation  on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge  proceeded  ;  and  in  a 
very  short  time  the  sisters  were  persuaded  that  they  had  been 
mistaken  in  supposing  that  what  was  said  was  not  meant  for 

"My  own  Matilda,"  said  a  voice,  which  evidently  came  from 
under  a  lady's  bonnet  which  moved  parallel  with  Heswr's  and 
Uargaret's  ;  "My  own  Matilda,  I  would  not  be  so  harsh  as  to 
prevent  your  playing  where  you  please  before  breakfast.  Run 
-nhere  yoa  like,  my  love.  I  am  sorry  for  little  girls  who  are 
not  allowed  to  do  as  they  please  in  tiie  cool  of  the  morning. 
liy  children  shall  never  suffer  such  restriction." 

"Mother,"  cried  a  rough  little  person,  "I'm  going  fishing 
with  Uncle  Philip  to-day,  Sydney  Crcy  and  I  are  going,  I 
don't  know  how  far  up  the  river." 

"  On  no  account,  my  dear  boy.  You  must  not  think  of  such 
a  thing.  I  should  not  have  a  moment's  peace  while  ■you  arc 
away,  You  woald  not  be  back  till  evening,  petW-^a  v  w\i'' 
'■—'''  '-  ''-i^ing  all  day  that  you  were  in  ibe  ti'iei.  "Vs, 
"-  my  oKii  George."  ^^^H 
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"  fint  I  mast  go,  mother.  Uticle  Philip  8atd  I  might;  ai 
Sydney  Grey  la  going." 

"  That  ie  only  aaotbur  reaaon,  my  dear  boy.  Your  imc 
vil!  yield  to  my  wishes,  I  am  sure,  as  be  alvaye  does.  Ai 
if  Mrs.  Grey  allows  her  sod  to  run  such  risks,  I  am  aura 
should  not  feel  myseli' justified.  You  will  stay  with  me,  loi 
won't  you?     Tou  wiD  stay  wlh  your  mother,  my  own  boy. 

Geoi^e  ran  roaring  away,  screajmng  for  Uncle  Philip;  w 
was  not  at  hand,  hoverer,  to  plead  his  cause. 

"  My  Matilda,"  resumed  tlie  fond  mother,  "yon  are 
yourself  a  sad  figure.  You  will  not  be  fit  to  diow  yourself, 
breakfast.  Do  you  suppose  your  papa  ever  saw  such  a  fr 
as  that  ?  There  I  look — dripping  wet  I  Pritcbard,  take  S 
Matilda,  and  change  all  her  clothes  directly.  So  much  lor 
allowing  her  to  run  on  the  grass  while  the  dew  is  on  I  I 
no  time,  Pritchaxd,  lest  the  child  should  cal«h  cold. 
Hiss  Anna  with  me.  Walk  beside  me,  my  Anna.  Ah !  th 
is  papa.  Papa,  we  must  find  some  amusement  fiir  George 
day,  as  I  cannot  think  of  letting  him  go  out  fishing. 
we  take  the  children  to  spend  the  morning  witi  their  cooaii 
at  DinglefordV" 

"  To-morrow  would  suit  me  better,  my  love,"  replied  A 
husband.  "  Indeed  I  don't  sei;  how  I  can  go  to-day, 
either."  And  Mr.  Rowland  lowered  his  voice,  so  as  to  shov 
that  he  was  aware  of  his  liability  to  be  overheard, 

"  Oh,  as  to  that,  there  is  no  hiirry,"  replied  the  lady,  aloud 
"  If  I  had  nothing  elfie  to  do,  I  should  not  make  that  call  to-d»j 
Any  day  ■will  do  a.t  weD." 

As  Hester  and  Margaret  looked  at  each  other,  they  heax 
the  gentleman  softly  say  "Hush!"     But  Mrs.  Eowlimd  w 
on  as  audibly  as  ever. 

"  There  ia  no  reason  why  I  should  be  in  any  hurry  to  i 
on  Mrs.  Grey's  friends, whoever  and  whatever  diey  may 
Any  day  will  do  for  that,  my  dear." 

Not  having  been  yet  forbidden  to  run  before  breakfaal 
Hester  and  Margaret  tied  to  the  summer-house,  to  avoid  hear 
ing  any  more  of  the  domestic  dialogues  of  the  Rowland  family; 

"What  shaO  we  do  when  that  woman  calls  ?  "  said  HostO", 
"  How  will  it  be  possible  to  speak  to  her?' 

"  As  we  should  speak  to  any  other  indifferent  person,"  repliei 
Majg'aret.  "  Her  rudeness  is  meant  for  Mrs.  Grey,  not  for  us ; 
Sir  she  iaoirs  nothing  about  us;  and  Mia.  Gtey  ■will,  ntsra! 
SwAflt  has  passed. — Shall  vre^tuoii'!" 


Id  answer  to  the  knock,  tliey  were  requested  to  enter.  MUs 
ToAngrose  in  some  confusion  whenebe  found  her  visitors  were 
oilier  than  ber  pupils:  but  she  was  so  laroe  that  Hester  aftde 
ia  sit  down  again,  while  they  drew  seats  for  themselves. 
liey  apologised  for  breaking  in  upon  her  with  so  little  cere- 
nooy,  but  eiplained  that  they  were  come  to  be  inmates  at 
Yr.  Grey's  for  some  njonthH,  and  that  they  wished  to  lose  no 
ome  in  makmg  themselves  acquainted  with  every  resort  of  the 
(imily  of  which  they  conadcred  themselvea  a  part.  Miss 
Tuung'  was  evidently  pleased  to  sec  them.  She  closed  her 
'ohune,  and  assured  them  they  were  welcome  to  her  apart- 
inent  ;  "  For."  said  she,  "  everybody  calls  it  my  apartment, 
ud  why  should  not  I  ?  " 
"  Do  you  spend  all  your  time  here  ?  "  asked  Hester. 
"  Almost  the  whole  day.  I  hare  a  lodging  in  the  village; 
bot  I  leave  it  early  these  fine  mornings,  ami  stay  here  till 
Jarlt.  1  am  so  lame  as  to  make  it  inconvenient  to  pass  over 
tite  ground  otl^ner  than  is  necessary  ;  and  I  find  it  pleasanter 
lo  aeo  trees  and  grass  through  every  window  here,  tlian  U> 
loot  out  into  the  farrier's  yard, — the  ordy  prospect  from  my 
lod^ng.  The  furnace  and  sparks  are  pretty  enough  on  a 
winter's  evening,  especially  when  one  is  too  ill  or  too  dismal 
to  Jo  anything  but  watch  them ;  but  at  this  season  one 
giDws  tired  of  old  horse-shoes  and  cinders  ;  and  so  I  sit  here." 
To  the  sisters  there  seemed  a  world  of  desolation  in  these 
"wds.  They  were  always  mourning  for  having  no  brother, 
Hwe  was  one  who  appeared  to  be  entirely  alone.  From  not 
Icnowing  exactly  what  to  say,  Margaret  opened  the  book  Miss 
Toong  bad  laid  aside.  It  was  German — Schiller's  Thirty 
Tears'  War.  Every  one  has  something  to  say  about  German 
literature  ;  those  who  do  not  nnderstand  it  asking  whether  it 
ii  not  very  mysticfl],  and  wild,  and  obscure ;  and  those  who 
do  understand  it  Baying  that  it  is  not  ao  at  all.  It  would  be 
3  wslcoDU.-  novelty  if  the  two  parlies  were  to  set  about  finding 
out  what  it  is  to  be  laystical,^ — a  point  which,  for  aught  that 
a  known  to  the  generality,  is  not  yet  ascertained. — Miss  Young 
and  her  visitors  did  not  enter  upon  precise  definitions  thia 
taonung.  These  were  left  for  a  fnture  occasion.  Meantime 
it  mm  a«certai&ed  that  Miss  Young  had  learned  the  German 
hogaags  by  the  aid  of  dictionary  and  grammar  alone,  and 
■Ito  that  if  she  should  happen  to  meet  with  any  o-ne  •«>«> 
friat  she  was  enjoying,  she  fiVouVd  ^ift  ^*^* 
power. — Hester  waa  satisfied  mXih  O^ai 
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ing  her.  Slie  was  old  enough  to  know  that  learning  s 
language  is  a  serious  imdertaJcing.  Murgfiret  was  somewha 
younger,  and  ready  for  any  enterpriae.  She  thought  she  sal 
before  her  hours  of  long  mornings,  when  Bhe  should  be  gla 
to  escape  from  the  work-table  to  Mias  Young's  companionshi 
and  to  study.  The  bright  field  of  Gciman  hteratuie  seeme 
t*>  open  before  her  to  be  explored.  She  warmly  thanked  Mis 
Young,  and  accepted  her  offered  assistance. 

"  So  you  spend  all  youi  days  alone  here,"  said  she,  lootin 
round  upon  the  rather  bare  walie,  the  matted  floor,  ib 
children's  desks,  and  the  single  shelf  which  held  Miss  Yoang' 

"Not  exactly  all  the  day  alone,"  replied  Mias  Yai 
"  the  children  are  with  me  five  hours  a  day,  and  a  set  orpajHl 
from  the  village  comes  to  me  besides,  for  a  spare  hoar  of  th 
afternoon.     In  this  way  I  see  a  good  many  little  faces  ever 

"  And  some  others  too,  I  should  hope ;  s 

Miss  Young  was  silent.     Margaret  hastened  on — 

"  I  suppose  most  people  would  Eay  here  what  is  said  ever 
where  else  about  the  nobleness  and  privilege  of  the  task 
teaching  children.  But  I  do  not  envy  those  who  have  it  t 
do.  I  am  as  fond  of  children  as  any  one ;  but  then  it  i 
haring  them  out  to  play  on  the  grass,  or  romping  with  theai 
in  the  nursery,  that  I  like.  When  it  becomes  a  matter  t 
deaka  and  school-books,  I  had  far  rather  study  than  teach," 

"  I  believe  everybody,  except  perhaps  mothers,  would  agn 
with  you,"  said  Miss  Young,  who  was  now,  witliout  apology 
plying  her  needle. 

"  Indeed !  then  I  am  very  sorry  for  you." 

"  Thank  you ;  but  there's  no  need  to  be  sorry  for  me.  D 
j-ou  suppose  that  one's  comfort  Kea  in.  having  a  choice  e 
emplojmenCa?     My  experience  leads  me  to  think  the  con^ 

"  I  do  not  think  I  could  be  happy,"  said  Hester,  "  t 
down  to  an  employment  I  did  not  fike." 

"  Not  to  a  positively  di^usting  one.     But  la 
tliink  that  the  greatest  number  of  happy  people  may  be  foui 
busy  in  employments  that  they  have  not  chosen  for  ^emselvesj 
and  never  would  have  chosen." 

"  I  am  afraid  these  very  happy  people  are  haunted  by  loi 
be  doing  something  e'—  " 
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there  is  their  great  troubk'.  Tliey  tliink,  till  expi-- 
Bwna  makes  them  wiser,  that  if  they  weru  only  in  another  si.i 
of  circnmstanoes,  if  they  only  Lad  a.  choice  what  they  would 
do,  a  chance  for  the  exercise  of  the  powers  they  are  conBcioua 
of,  they  would  do  such  things  as  should  be  the  wonder  and  tiuf\ 
Wror  of  the  earth.  But  their  powers  may  be  doubted,  il'  ihey 
ionnt  appear  in  the  conquest  of  circumstancea." 

"So  yon  conquer  these  giddy  children,  when  you  had 
tuber  be  conquering  German  metuphysicians,  or  — ,  or  — , 
ib&t  eke  ?" 

"  There  is  little  to  ooaqucr  in  these  children,"  said  Miaa 
Young  ;  "  they  are  very  good  with  me.  I  asaure  you  I  hare 
uraek  more  to  conquer  in  myself,  with  regard,  to  them.  It  is 
i»t  little  that  I  can  do  for  them  ;  and  that  httle  I  am  itpt  to 
Jttpiee,  in  the  vain  desire  to  do  more." 
"HowTOore?" 

"  If  I  had  them  in  a  house  by  myself,  to  spend  their  whole 
lime  with  mc,  so  that  I  could  educate,  instead  of  merely  teach- 
ing them .     But  here  I  am  doing  just  what  we  were  talk- 

'  ing  of  just  now, — laying  out  a  pretty-looking  field  of  duty,  in 
w^oh  there  would  probably  bo  as  many  thorns  aa  in  any 
other.  Teaching  has  its  pleasures, — its  great  occasional,  and 
gtnikll  Auly  pleasures,  though  tliey  are  not  to  be  compared  to 
die  snblime  delights  of  education." 

"YiMimust  have  some  of  these  sublime  delights  mixed  in 
with  the  humbler.  You  are,  in  some  degree,  educating  these 
children  while  teaching  them." 

"  Yes  :  but  it  is  more  a  negative  than  a  positive  function, 
»  very  humble  one,  Govemeesea  to  children  at  home  can  do 
little  more  than  stand  between  children  and  the  faults  of  the 
|ieoplp  about  tliem.     I  speak  quite  generally," 

"  Is  such  an  occupation  one  in  which  anybody  can  be  happy  ?  " 
"  Why  not,  as  well  as  in  making  pins'  beads,  or  in  nursing 
sick  people,  or  in  cutting  square  blocks  out  of  a  chalk  pit  for 
llurty  years  together,  or  in  any  other  occupation  wliicli  may  be 
ordained  to  prove  K>  us  that  happiness  lies  in  the  temper,  and 
not  in  the  object  of  a  pursuit  ?  Are  thei-e  not  free  and  happy 
piu-makers,  and  siek-DUrses,  and  ohali-cutters  ¥  " 

"  Yes  ;  but  they  know  how  much  to  expect.     Tlieyhavcno 
idea  of  pin-making  in  itself  being  great  happiness," 
"  JtMt  80.     WeS  :  let  a  governess  learn  what  to  expect ;  set 
frogJ  ^  hankering  after  happiness  in  her  wort,  and 
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^"1  thought  such  a  thing  was  out  of  the  oi'dev  of  nature." 

"'  it  quite.    There  have  been  Bach,  though  there  are  el 
influences  agmcst  it.     The  expectations  of  all  parties  are  a 
reasonable ;  and  those  who  are  too  hurable,  or  too  amiab 
ID  be  diasatisfied  with  others,  are  disconKnted  with  thetnselv 
when  the  iceviUible  disappointment  comes.     There  is  a 
deal  said  about  the  erils  of  the  position  of  a  goveraess- 
tween  the  family  and  the  servants — a  great  deal  said  tbaV 
very  true,  and  alwaya  will  be  true,  while  goTernesses  1 
proud  hearts,  like  other  people :  but  these  are  slight  evil 
comparison  with  the  grajid  one  of  the  common  failure  of 
relation. — Therel  do  you  hear  that  bell?" 

"  What  is  it?     The  breakfast  beU  ?" 

"  Yes.  You  must  go.  I  would  not  be  understood 
inviting  you  here  ;  for  it  is  not,  except  upon  sufferance, : 
room ;  and  I  have  no  inducement  to  offer.  But  I  may  j 
say,  that  you  will  always  be  welcome." 

"Always?"  said  Margaret.     "Inand  outof  schoolh 

"  la  and  out  of  school  hourB,  unless  your  presence  s 
chance  to  turn  my  pupils'  heads.     In  diat  case,  yon  will  : 
be  offended  if  I  ask  you  to  go  away." 

Mary  and  Fanny  had  juBt  reported  in  the  breakfast-parlo 
that  the  Miss  Tbbotfions  had  been  "  such  a  time  with  I 
Young!"  when  Hesterand  Margaret  entered.  The  U 
there  was  all  in  favour  of  Miss  Young.  Mr.  Grey  called  ] 
a  most  estimable  young  woman ;  and  Mrs.  Grey  declai 
that,  though  she  could  not  agree  with  her  on  all  points,  a 
decidedly  thought  that  she  overrated  Matilda  Rowlan 
talents,  she  was  convinced  that  her  children  enjoyed  gi 
advantages  under  her  care.  Sophia  added,  that  she  was  v 
superior, — quite  learned.  Mrs.  Grey  further  explained  t] 
tbough  now  so  much  at  ease  on  the  subject  of  her  daughu 
education,  no  one  could  have  an  idea  of  the  trouble  she  1 
had  in  getting  the  plan  arranged.  It  had  seemed  a  pity  tJ. 
the  Eowlands  and  her  childrea  should  not  learn  togethe 
it  was  such  aa  advantage  for  children  to  learn  together  I  B 
^  Mrs.  Rowland  had  made  a  thousand  difficulties.  After  brei 
fast,  she  would  show  her  young  friends  flie  room  which  i 
had  proposed  should  be  the  school-rooni, — as  airy  and  advj 
tagcous  in  every  way  as  could  be  imagined  :  but  Mrs.  Sowla 
had  objected  that  she  could  not  have  Matilda  and  George  eoi 
out  in  all  weathers, — as  if  they  would  have  had  to  walk  a  mi 
instead  of  just  the  sweep  of  the  gravel-walk  t  Mrs.  Rowla 
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U  proposed  that  lier  back-parloiir  sbould  be  tLe  bcIido]'- 
teaa :  but  reully  it  was  not  to  be  thought  of, — so  Hmall  aiul 
doae,  and  such  a  dull  room  for  Miss  Yoimg !  The  gentlemen 
lad  been  obliged  to  take  it  up  at  last.  Nobody  oould  erer 
Ibd  out  ^vhich  of  them  it  was  that  had  thought  of  the  aummer- 
kiuge,  thoQgh  she  was  satisfied  in  her  own  mind  that  Mr. 
Rowland  wna  not  in  the  habit  of  hn^ving  such  clever  ideas  ; 
but,  however,  it  was  soon  settled.  The  aumnier-house  was  so 
Bactlj  on  the  booudaiy  line  between  the  two  gardens,  that 
atUy  no  objection  had  been  left  for  Mrs.  liowlaod  to  make. 
Sie  came  as  near  to  it  as  she  could,  however ;  for  she  had  had 
die  walk  covered  in  at  great  expense  from  her  garden-floor  to 
ike  Eummer-hmtse,  when  evetybodj  knew  she  did  not  mind  her 
ebildreD  getting  wet  at  other  limeu  on  the  grass  before  the  dew 
muoff: 

"And  ihe  coveied  way  is  quite  an  eyesore  from  the  draw- 
mg-room  windows,"  added  Sophia. 

"  Quite,"  said  Mrs.  Grey  ;  "  and  it  can  be  seen  from  ours, 
U  I  dare  saj  you  observed  la.nt  night.  But  I  have  do  doubt 
that  entered  into  her  calculations  when  she  had  it  made." 

Mr.  Grey  inquired  about  the  arrat^ements  fur  the  morning, 
and  whether  he  eould  be  of  say  service.  It  happened  to  be 
■  ieisurt!  morning  with  him,  and  he  did  not  know  when  he 
inigjit  have  another  at  command.  Sophia  reminded  her 
father  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  ladies  of  the  family 
lo  go  out,  when  they  were  expecting  the  neighbours  to  call : 
4Utd  this  brought  on  another  apecululion  as  to  who  would  call, 
- — and  especially  when  the  Eowlanda  might  be  looked  for. 
Hester  and  Margai'et  believed  they  could  have  settled  this 
Butter ;  but  they  forbore  to  speak  of  what  they  had  over- 
iMMrd.  They  began  to  wonder  whether  the  subject  of  Mrs, 
SowIaDd  was  to  be  served  up  with  every  meal,  for  a  continu- 
Wiee ;  and  Heater  found  her  anticipations  of  delight  in  a 
oonntrjr  life  somewhat  damped,  by  the  idea  of  the  frovraing 
"  of  the  obnorions  lady  being  for  ever  present. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Tbk  little  qirb  liad  been  dismissed  to  the  school-room  before 
g  had  finally  pushed  away  his  tea-cup.     Not  In" 
'  "  yh&  wulk&i  ciff  to  his  timbw-yi 
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his  wife  (bllowcd  to  ask  him  eome  question  not  intended  ft 
tJie  general  eax.  Sophia,  was  Etruck  with  a  sudden  paniu  ■ 
being  left  alone  with  the  strangers,  and  escaped  " 
door  into  the  store-room.  As  the  last  traces  of  th 
fJiinga  vanished,  Hester  exclaimed — 

"  So  we  may  please  ourselves,  it  seenis,  as  to  w 
to  do  with  our  morning ! " 

"  I  hope  80,"  said  Margaret.     "  Do  let  ua  get  down  to  & 
meudow  we  see  from  our  window — the  meadow  that  looks  H 
flat  and  green  t     We  may  very  well  take  two  hoars'  ] 
before  we  need  sit  down  here  in  form  and  order." 

Hester  was  willing,  and  the  bonnet*  were  soa 
Margaret  was  passing  down  stairs  again,  she  saw  Mrs.  ( 
and  Sophia  whispering  in  a  room,  the  door  of  which  e 
open.     She  heard  it  shut  instantly,  and  the  result  o 
saltation  soon  appeared.     Just  as  the  sisters  were  turning  j 
,ef  the  house,  Sophia  ran  after  them,  to  say  that  man 
r  would  be  bo  good  as  to  defer  their  walk;  m 
id  that  if  they  were  seen  abroad  in  the  village,  it  v 

Bwpposed  that  they  did  not  wiah  to  receive  visitors : 
would  rather  that  they  should  stay  within  this  momiDg,  I 
There  was  nothing  for  it  hut  to  turn  back  ;  and  Hester  threw 
down  her  bonnet  with  no  very  good  grace,  as  she  observed 
to  her  sister  that,  to  all  appearance,  a  town  life  was  more  free 
than  a  country  one,  after  all. 

■'  Let  us  do  our  duty  fully  this  first  morning,"  said  Mar- 
garet.    "  Look,  I  am  going  to  carry  down  my  work-bag  ; 
and  you  shall  sec  me  sit  on  the  same  chair  from  this  hour  tiU  . 
dinner-time,  unless  I  receive  directions  to  the  contraiy." 

The  restraint  did  not  amount  to  tliis.  Hester's  chair  H 
placed  opposite  to  Mrs.  Grey,  who  seemed  to  have  plea 
gazing  at  her,  and  in  indulging  in  audible  hints  and  v 
winks  and  nods  about  her  beauty,  to  every  lady  visitor  wH 
sat  near  her.  Margaret  might  place  herseu  where  i"' 
pleased.  In  the  intervals  of  the  visits  of  the  morning,  i 
was  treated  with  a  diversity  of  entertainments  by  Sophia,  y 
oocafiionally  summoned  her  to  the  window  to  see  how  Mat' 
Eowland  waa  allowed  to  run  across  the  road  to  her  g 
mamma's,  without  so  much  as  a  hat  upon  her  head,- 
Jim  Bird,  the  oldest  man  in  the  parish  (believed  to  lie  near  ■ 
iundred},  who  was  resling  himself  on  the  bank  of  the  haS 
— to  see  the  peacock  which  bad  teen.  acQt.  aa  a>  Yf'ss'*^  j. 
*'"  William  Hunter  to  Mr,  James,  lVie\a.\)^et,  a.^^'stoR^iJl 
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I  great  DTiisaiice  firom  its  screaming, — to  say  wbetlier  the  two' 
little  Reeves,  dropping  their  curtseys  as  they  went  home  from 
kWI,  irere  aot  little  beauties, — and,  in  sbort,  to  witoeas  all 
tbe  Tillage  spectacles  'which  present  themselyes  bdbrc  the 
mndows  of  an  acute  observer  on  a  line  spring  morning.  The 
jonng  ladies  had  to  return  to  their  seata  as  often  as  wheels 
•ere  heard,  or  the  approach  of  parasols  was  discerned. 

Among  the  earliest  visitors  were  Mrs,  Enderby  and  her 
ftdoubtable  son,  Mr.  Philip.  Mrs.  Enderby  was  a  bright^ 
cjed,  brisk,  little  old  lady,  who  was  rather  apt  to  talk  herself 
quile  out  of  breath,  but  who  had  evidently  a  stronger  tendency 
Btill ;  and  that  was,  to  look  on  the  bright  side  of  everything 
nd  ereiybody.  She  smiled  smiles  full  of  meaning  and  assent 
in  return  for  Mrs.  Grey's  winks  about  Heater's  beauty ;  and 
teatly  cheered  Hester  with  accounts  of  how  good  everybody 
irw  at  Deerhrook.  She  was  thankiul  that  her  maid  Phube 
WM  better;  she  knew  that  Mrs.  Grey  would  not  fail  to  inquire; 
really  Phtebe  was  very  much  better  ;  the  influenza  had  left 
nd  effects,  but  they  were  dispersing.  It  would  be  a  pity  the 
prl  should  not  quite  recover,  for  she  was  a  most  invaluable 
servant — such  a  servant  as  is  very  rarely  to  be  met  with. 
The  credit  of  restoring  her  belonged  to  Mr.  Hope,  who  in- 
deed had  done  everything.  She  supposed  the  ladies  would 
soon  be  seeing  Mr.  Hope.  He  was  extremely  busy,  as  every- 
body knew — had  very  large  practice  now  ;  but  he  always 
contrived  to  find  time  for  everything.  It  was  exceedingly 
difficult  to  find  time  for  everything.  There  was  her  dear 
ctmighter,  Priacilla  (Mrs.  Bowland,  whose  husband  was  7' 
Grq''«  partner) ;  Piiaciila  devoted  her  life  to  her  children 
(ftod  dear  children  they  were);  and  no  one  who  knew  what 
•h«  did  for  her  children  would  espect  anything  more  from 
brr ;  but,  indeed,  those  who  knc!V  best,  she  herself,  for  l 
tuutce,  were  fully  satisfied  that  her  dear  Priscilla  did  wonders. 
"riie  apology  for  Mrs.  Bowland,  in  case  she  should  not  call, 
was  made  not  without  ingenuity.  Hester  fully  understood  it; 
and  Mre.  Grey  showed  by  her  bridling  that  it  was  not  '  ' 
ui>Dn  her  either. 

Mr,  Enderby,  meanwhile,  was  behaving  civilly  to  Margaret 
and  Sopliiu  ;  that  is  to  say,  he  was  somewhat  more  than 
hu^kIt  civil  to  Margaret,  and  somewhat  less  to  Sophia.  It 
wu  obvJoOBly  not  without  reason  that  Sophia  had  coin'^\a\'tte4. 
t^^^^^ir.    lie  could  aot,  as  Sydney  had  p\ea:ie4,V^ 
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witb  which  he  stood  upright  till  invited  to  sit  down.  The  i 
was,  that  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  ladies  of  Mr,  Gre 
family  made  very  free  with  his  sister's  name  and  affairs  ;  a 
though  he  would  have  been  sorry  to  have  been  obliged  to  defi 
all  shi!  said  and  did,  he  felt  some  veiy  natural  eniotious  of  did 
towards  those  who  were  always  putting  the  worst 
upon  the  whole  of  her  conduct.  He  believed  that  Mr.  Gre 
influence  was  exerted  on  beLalf  of  peace  and  good  und 
standing,  and  he  thought  he  perceived  that  Sydney,  with.  1 
shrewdneas  which  some  boys  show  very  early,  was  more 
less  sensible  of  the  absurdity  of  the  feud  between  the 
wives  and  daughters  ;  and  towards  these  niembers  of  the  Gi 
family,  Mr.  Enderby  felt  nothing  hut  good-will ;  he  talk 
politics  with  Mr.  Gr^  in  the  shirubbery  after  church  on  81 
d»y,  executed  commissions  for  him  in  London,  and  seat  It 
g«ine  T  and  Sydney  was  under  obHgations  to  him  for  mao] 
morning  of  sport,  and  many  a  service  sucli  as  gentlemen  w 
are  not  above  five-and-twenty  and  its  freaks  can  nsider 
boys  entering  their  teens.  Whatever  might  be  his  opinion 
women  generally,  from  the  particular  specimens  wiich 
come  in  his  way,  he  had  too  much  sense  and  gentlemt 
feeling  to  include  Mis.  Grey's  guests  iti  the  dislite  he  felt 
wwds  herself,  or  to  suppose  that  they  must  necessarily  b1 
her  disposition  towards  his  relations.  Perhaps  he  felt,  unkn< 
to  himself,  some  inclination  to  prepossess  them  in  favouc 
his  connections;  to  stretch  his  complaisance  a  little,  as  a  pi 
caption  against  the  prejudices  with  which  he  knew  Mrs.  Gi 
would  attempt,  to  occupy  their  minds.  However  this  mij 
be,  he  was  as  amicable  with  Margaret  as  his  mother  was  -v. 
her  sister. 

He  soon  foimd  out  that  the  strangers  were  more  interest 
about  the  natural  features  of*Deerbrook  than  afaoot  its  gosa 
He  was  amused  at  the  earnestness  of  Margaret's  inquiries  abc 
the  scenery  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  he  laughingly  promia 
that  she  should  see  every  nook  within  twenty  miles. 

"  People  always  care  least  about  what  they  have  jast 
haad,"  said  he.     "  I  dare  say,  if  I  were  to  ask  yon,  yon  hav* 
never  seen  a  glaBs-bottle  blttwn,  or  a  tea-tray  piwnted?" 

"  If  I  have,"  said  Margaret,  "  I  know  many  ladies  in 
raingham  who  have  not." 

"  Ton  Vfiil  not  be  surprised,  then,  if  you  find  some  ' 
in  Deerbrook  who  do  not  ride,  and  who  can  tell  yon  no 
of  Khe  pretty  places  near  than  if  they  had  bt 
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Wbtlecliapel.  They  keep  iheir  best  sights  for  strangers,  and 
iwt  for  common  hm.  I  am,  in  reality,  only  a  visitor  at  Deer- 
bnnk.  I  do  rot  Uve  here,  and  never  did  ;  yet  I  am  belter 
able  to  be  your  guide  than  almost  any  resident.  The  ladies,, 
especially,  are  extremely  domestic:  they  ore  far  too  busy  to 
Iikvt:  ever  looked  about  iheia.     But  I  will  speak  to  Mr.  Grey, 

•*  Oh,  pray,  do  not  trouble  Mr.  Grey  1  He  has  too  mucli 
Irasiness  oa  hts  hands  already  ;  and  he  is  so  kind,  he  will  be 
potting  himself  out  of  his  ivay  for  US  j  and  all  we  want  is  to 
be  in  the  open  air  in  the  fields." 

"  '  All  you  want  I '  very  like  starlings  in  a  cage  5"  and  he 
looked  as  if  he  wag  smiling  at  ibe  well-known  speech  of  tlie 
■tariing  ;  but  he  did  not  quote  it.  "  My  mother  is  now  say- 
ing tixaXi  Mr.  Hope  finds  time  for  everything :  and  she  is  right. 
He  will  help  us.  You  must  see  Hope,  and  yoa  innst  like 
faim.  He  is  the  great  boast  of  the  place,  next  to  the  new  sign." 

"  Is  the  sign  remarkable,  or  only  new  ?" 

"  Very  remarkable  for  ingenuity,  if  not  for  beauty.  It  i 
'The  Bonnet  so  Blue :' — a  lady's  bonnet  of  blue  satin,  with 
brown  bows,  or  whatever  you  may  call  the  trimming  when 
jou  see  it  ;  and  we  are  favoured  besides  with  a  portrait  of 
tbe  milliner,  holding  the  bonnet  so  "blue.  We  talk  nearly  as 
moeh  of  this  sign  as  of  Mr.  Hope;  but  you  must  see  tiem 
botli,  and  tell  us  which  you  like  best." 

"  We  have  seen  Mr.  Hope.    He  was  here  yesterday  evening." 

^' Well,  then,  you  must  see  him  again  ;  and  you  must  not 
Aick  the  worse  of  Mm  for  lis  being  praised  by  everybody 
you  meet.     It  is  no  ordinary  case  of  a  village  apothecary." 

Maif^aret  liughcd;  so  little  did  Mr.  Hope  look  like  the 
nllage  apothecary  of  ber  imagination, 

"  Ab,  I  see  you  know  something  of  the  predilection  of 
villagers  for  their  apothecary,— liow  the  young  people  wonder 
that  he  always  cures  everybody ;  and  how  the  old  people 
cooJd  not  live  without  him ;  and  how  the  poor  folks  take  him 
fto-  a  sort  of  magician  ;  and  how  he  obtains  more  knowledge 
of  human  affairs  than  any  other  kind  of  man.  But  Hope  is, 
Plough  a  very  happy  man,  not  this  sort  of  privileged  p 
His  friends  are  so  attached  to  him  that  they  confide  to  h: 
their  own  affairs  ;  but  they  respect  him  too  much  to  ^osav^  alb] 
Uige  to  him  of  other  people's.      I  see  you  do  bcA  Ynow^w* 

'■-(  Ms;  but  I  assure  you,  though  the  inhatoVtamta 

>*■  are  As  ncoompUahed  in  the  arts  of  goas^?  as 
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viJiagera  in  England,  Hope  knows  little  more  than  you  iloa 
iliis  moment  about  who  are  upon  terms  and  who  are  not'" 

"  My  sister  and  I  must  leiim  his  art  of  ignorance," 
Margaret.  "If  it  be  reaUy  true  that  the  place  is  fii; 
qttarrelB,  we  shall  be  afraid  to  stay,  unless  wc  can  contrivaj 
taow  nothing  about  them." 

"  Oh,  do  not  suppose  we  are  worse  than  others  who  li 
viU^^es.  Since  our  present  rector  came,  we  have  risen  b< 
what  above  the  rural  average  of  peace  and  quiet." 

"  And  the  country  has  always  been  identical  with  ti 
of  peace  and  quiet  to  ua  town-bred  people ! " 

"And  very  properly,  in  one  sense.      But  if  you  h 
liind  the  din  of  streets  for  the  sake  of  stepping  forth  i 
your  work-table  upon  a  soft  lawn,  or  of  looking  out  upon  ■ 
old  churoh-ateeple  among  the  trees,  while  jou  hear  nc  '" 
but  bleating  and  chirping,    you  musC  expect  some  i 
against  such  advantages  :  and  that  set-off  is  the  being  a 
a  small  number  of  people,  who  are  always  busy  looking  i 
one  another's  small  concerns." 

"  But  this  is  not  a  necessary  evil,"  said  Margaret.  " 
what  yoti  were  saying  just  now,  it  appears  that  it  m 
avoided." 

"  From  what  I  was  saying  about  Hope,  Yes  ;  such  a 
as  Hope  may  get  all  the  good  out  of  every  situation,  wi 
its  evils  ;  but " 

"  But  nobody  else,"  said  Margaret,  smiling,    "  Well,  Hen 
and  I  must  try  whether  we  cannot  have  to  do  with  lawna  q 
.sheep  for  a  few  months,  without  quarrelling  or  having  ti 
with  quarrels." 

"  And  what  if  you  are  made  the  subject  of  quarrelsj 
aske^  Mr.  Enderby.     "  How  are  yon  to  help  yourselvei 
that  case?" 

"  How  does  Mr.  Hope  help  himself  in  that  case?" 

"  It  remains  to  be  seen.  As  far  as  I  know,  the  whole  p 
is  agreed  about  him  at  present.  Every  one  will  tell  you  U 
never  was  society  so  blessed  in  a  medical  man  before  ; — f 
the  rector  and  my  mother,  who  never  quarrel  with  anybc 
down  to  the  village  scold.  I  am  not  going  to  prepossess  j 
against  even  our  village  scold,  by  teOing  her  name.  T 
will  know  it  in  time,  though  your  first  acquaintance  i 
probably  be  with  her  voice." 

to  hear    somcthiog    besides    bleatina  ■ 
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A  tremendouH  knock  at  the  door  occurred,  as  if  ia  answer 
to  this.  All  the  conversation  in  the  room  suddenly  stopped, 
and  Mr.  and  Mra.  Bowland  walked  in. 

"  This  is  my  sister,  Mrs.  Rowland,"  observed  Mr.  Enderby 
(oMaigaret. 

"  This  is  my  daughter  Priaeilla,  Mrs.  Kowland,"  said  Mrs. 
Soderby  to  Hester. 

Botb.  sisters  were  ajinoyed  at  feeling  timid  and  nervous  on 

leing  introduced  to  the  lady.    There  is  something  imposing  in 

lasnng  a  meie  name  very  often,  in  the  proof  that  the  person  it 

bdtmgs  to  fills  a  large  space  in  people's  minds  :  and  when  the 

person  is  thus  frequently  named  with  fear  and  dislike,  an  idea 

H  originated  of  a  command  oyer  powers  of  evil  which  makes 

Sie  Actual  presence  absolutely  awful.     This  seemed  now  to  be 

ftlt  by  all.     Sophia  had  nothing  to  say :  Mrs.  Grey's  head 

tmtched  nervously,  while  she  turned  from  one  to  anotber  with 

digbt  remarks:  Mrs.  Enderby  ran  on  about  their  having  all 

luippened  to  call  at  once,  and  its  being  quite  a  family  pattj 

'  in  Mrs.  Grey's  parlour ;   and  Mr.  Philip's  flow  of  conversa- 

'  lioa  had  stopped.     Margaret  thought  he  was  trying  to  help 

I  laughing. 

The  call  could  not  be  an  agreeable  oue.  The  partners' 
,  ladies  quoted  their  own  children's  sayings  about  school  and 
Miss  Young,  and  Miss  Young's  praise  of  the  children ;  and 
each  vied  with  tlie  other  in  eulogium  on  Miss  Young,  evi- 
dently on  the  ground  of  her  hopes  of  Fanny  and  Mary  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  Matilda,  Greorge,  and  Anna,  on  the  other. 
Mrs.  Euderby  interposed  praises  of  all  the  children,  while  Mr. 
.Eewlaad  engaged  Hester's  attention,  calling  off  her  observa- 
tion and  his  own  from  the  sparring  of  the  rival  mothers. 
.  Philip  informed  Margaret  at  length,  that  Geoi^  was  a  fine  little 
ifrUow,  who  would  make  a  good  sportsman.  There  was  some 
pleasure  in  taking  such  a  boy  out  fishing.  But  Mr.  Philip 
had  lighted  on  a  dangerous  topic,  as  he  soon  found.  His  sister 
iheaid  what  he  was  saying,  and  began  an  earnest  protest  against 
1  little  boys  fishing,  on  account  of  the  danger,  and  against  any 
I  idea  that  she  would  allow  her  George  to  run  any  such  risks. 
Of  coarse,  this  made  Mrs.  Grey  fire  up,  as  at  an  imputation 
upon  her  care  of  her  son  Sydney  ;  and  before  the  rest  of  the 
'  cODipany  could  talk  down  the  dispute,  it  bore  too  much  of  the 
Ajiiwarance  of  a  recrimination  about  the  discharge  of  maternal 
;t  thought  that,  but  for  the  xel^oushi^  Mrs. 
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Sowlaad  might  fairly  be  concluded  to  be  the  village  scold, 
alluded  to  by  Mr.  Enderby.  It  was  impossible  that  be  could, 
have  been  speaking  of  his  sister;  but  Deerbrook  was  an  unfor-- 
tonate  place  if  it  contained  a.  more  unnmiable  person  than  sbei 
appeared  at  this  moment.  The  &ces  of  the  two  ladiea  were 
still  flushed  with  excitement  when  Mr,  Hope  came  in.  Tha 
sUtere  thought  he  appeared  like  a  good  genius,  so  amiable  didt 
the  party  grow  on  his  entrance.  It  seemed  as  if  he  was  as 
great  a  favourite  with  the  Rowlands  as  with  the  other  family  f 
so  friendly  wa£  tlie  gentleman,  and  so  gracious  the  lady ;  while 
Mr.  Hope  was,  to  all  appearance,  unconscious  of  the  esisteaeO 
of  any  unpleasant  feelings  among  his  neighbours.  The  talfe 
Bowed  on  about  the  concerns  of  personages  of  the  village,  ahoat 
the  aspect  of  puhhc  affiura,  about  the  poets  of  the  age,  and 
what  kind  of  poetry  was  most  read  in  Deerbrook,  and  how  thfi 
book  society  went  on,  till  all  had  grown  cordial,  and  some 
began  to  propose  to  be  hospitable.  Mrs.  Rowland  hoped  for 
the  honour  of  seeing  the  'Miss  Ibbotsons  one  day  ihe  next 
■week,  when  Mr.  Rowland  should  hare  returned  from  a  littls 
excursion  of  business,  Mrs.  Enderby  wondered  whether  sli« 
could  prevail  on  all  her  young  friends  to  spend  an  evening 
with  her  before  her  son  left  Deerbrook ;  and  Mrs.  Grey  gars  ' 
notice  that  she  should  shortly  issue  her  invitations  to  thoK 
with  whom  she  wished  her  young  cousins  to  become  better 
acquainted. 

Ail  went  right  for  the  rest  of  tlie  morning.  When  tie  , 
&iderby8  and  Rowlands  went  away,  the  Levitts  came.  When  ^ 
Dr.  Levitt  inquired  about  the  schools  of  Birmingham,  it  could 
not  but  come  out  that  Hester  and  Margaret  were  dissenters. 
Yet,  as  they  were  desired  to  observe,  he  did  not  seem  in  Ao 
least  shocked,  and  his  manner  was  juet  as  kind  to  them  after 
liUB  disclosure  as  before.  He  was  pronounced  a  very  liberal  " 
mac  Mr,  Hope  was  aaked  to  stay  to  dinner,  and  Mjs.  Grey  | 
complacently  related  the  events  of  the  morning  to  her  husband  | 
as  he  took  his  place  at  table.  Deerbrook  had  done  its  duty  to  ■ 
Hester  and  Margaret  pretty  well  for  the  first  day.  Everybody 
of  consequence  had  called  but  the  Andersons,  ^id  they  would 
&o  doubt  come  on  Stmday. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  MEADOWS. 


^^^PBrrnoon  troa  the  time  when  Mlis  Youug'a  pupils  prac- 
PH^Se  mysteries  of  the  needle.  Little  girls  are  not  usually 
Ind  of  aewing.  Till  they  beeome  clever  enough  to  have 
trices  of  their  own,  to  cut  out  a  doll's  petticoat,  or  contrive  a. 
jhcushicn  to  surprise  mamma,  sewing  is  a  mere  galiiHB  of 
ut  fingcra  and  strain  upon  the  patience.  Every  wry  stitch 
Atma,  and  is  pretty  sure  to  be  remarked  upon  :  the  seam  or 
iem  Beenis  longer  the  oftener  it  is  measured,  till  the  little 
writwomon  becomes  capable  of  the  enterprise  of  despatching 
■  whole  one  at  a  sitting ;  after  which  the  gloiy  is  found  to 
vadioTfttc  the  toil,  and  there  is  a  chance  that  the  girl  may 
become  fond  of  sewing. 

Mies  Yonng's  pupils  had  uot  arrived  at  this  stage.  It  was  a 
ntjileiy  lo  them  that  Miss  Young  could  sit  sewing,  as  fast  as 
het  needle  could  fly,  for  the  whole  ailemoon,  and  during  the 

Iffllerrab  of  their  lessons  in  the  morning.  It  was  in  vain  that  she 
lold  tiiem  that  some  of  her  pleasantest  hours  were  those  which 
Ak  passed  in  this  employment :  and  that  she  thought  they 
would  perhaps  grow  as  fond  of  work  as  their  sister  SopMa 
befiire  they  were  as  old  as  she.  With  languid  steps  did  the 
twiDE  return  to  the  honae  this  afternoon  for  another  pair  of 
Airt-aleeves,  and  to  show  manuna  the  work  they  had  finished. 
Hud  in  hand,  as  usual,  and  carrying  up  for  judgment  their 
]Mt  pcrthrmance,  they  entered  the  house.  In  a  very  different 
IdocmI  did  they  return.  Running,  skipping,  and  jumping,  they 
nt  again  into  the  summer-house. 

"  iSea  Young,  oh.  Miss  Yotmg,  we  are  to  have  a  hohday ! " 
"  Mamma  sends  her  compliments  to  you.  Miss  Yonng,  and 
(ifaf!  hopes  you  win  give  us  a  holiday.  It  is  a  fine  afternoon, 
vbe  thinks,  itnd  my  cousins  have  never  gathered  cowaUps ;  aod 
|we  mn  all  going  into  the  meadow  for  a  cowslip^athering;  and 
JMr,  Hope  will  come  lo  us  there.  He  has  to  go  somewhere 
jnow,  hut  he  will  come  lo  ns  before  we  have  half  done." 

Matilda  Rowland  looked  full  of  dismay  till  she  was  told  that 
JMri;.  Grey  hoped  she  would  be  of  the  party,  and  begged  that 
J  die  wonld  go  directly  and  ask  her  mamma's  leave. 

"  What  a  quantity  of  cowslips  we  shall  get  r  observed  Mary, 
"  p  took  down  Fanny's  basket  from  the  nail  on  ■nWcli  it 
'  ri«tra>     "We  are  each  to  '\ia\e  atti^e^ 


A  says,  that  we  rany  not  qiiaiTol     Wliat  shall 
with  such  ft  quantity  of  cowslips  V  " 

"  Make  tea  of  them,  to  be  sure,"  replied  Fajmy. 
may  dry  them  in  this  window,  may  wot  we,  Miss  Yi 
And  we  will  g^ve  you  some  of  our  cowslip  tea." 

Miss  Young  smiled  and  tbaaked  them.      She  did  not  ^ 
mise  to  drink  any  of  the  promised   tea.       She  had  a  tu 
remembrance  of  the  cowsUp-drying  of  her  young  days,  wl 
the  picked  flowers  lay  in  a  window  till  they  were  laced 
oyer  with  cobwebs  ;    and  when  they  were  at  length  pop] 
into  the  teapot  with  all  speed,  to  hide  the  fact  that  they 
mouldy.     She  remembered  the  good-natured  attempts  o 
Sither  and  mother  to  swallow  a  doll's  cuptitl  of  her  co 
tea,  rather  than  discourage  the  spirit  of  enterprise  which, 
that  she  had  lost  those  whom  she  loved,  was  all  that  she 
to  trust  to. 

"  Fanny,"  said  Mary,  with  eyes  wide  open,  "  cannot  we 
a  feast  here  for  my  cousins,  when  we  make  our  cowslip  t 

"A  feast  1    Oh,  tliat  would  be  grand  1"  replied  Fanny. 
haTo  a  shilling,  and  so  have  you  ;  and  we  could  buy  a  _ 
many  nice  things  for  that :  and  Matilda  Rowland  will  lend  31 
her  doll's  dishes  to  put  with  ours,    Miss  Young,  will  you  let  ui>    , 
have  our  feast  here,  one  afternoon  ?    We  will  ask  my  cousins, 
without  telling  them  anything ;  and  they  wiU  be  so  surprised ! "     . 

Miss  Young  promised  everything,  engaged  not  to  tell, 
smoothed  their  hair,  tied  their  bonnets,  and  sent  them  away 
quite  happy  with  their  secret. 

Such  a  holiday  as  this  was  one  of  Miss  Young's  few  plea- 
Bures.     There  were  several  occasions  in  the  year  when  she    . 
could  make  sure  beforehand  of  some  hours  to  herself.     Her    . 
Sundays  were  much  occupied  with  the  Sunday-school,  and    ' 
with  intercourse  with  poor  neighbours  whom  she  could  not  f 
meet  on  any  other  day :  but  Cliristmas-day,  the  day  of  the    ^ 
annual  fair  of  Deerbrook,  and  two  or  three  more,  were  her    • 
own,     These  were,  however,  so  appropriated,  long  before,  to 
some  object,  that  they  lost  much  of  their  character  of  holidays. 
Her  true  holidays  were  such  as  the  afternoon  of  this  day, —    ' 
hours  suddenly  Bet  iree,  little  gifla  of  leisure  to  be  spent 
according  to  tbe  fancy  of  the  moment.     Let  none  pretend  ta 
tmderatand  the  value  of  such  whose  lives  are  all  leisure  ;  who 
take  up  a  book  to  pass  the  time ;  who  saunter  in  gardens 
because  there  are  no  morning  visits  to  jnake ;  who  exaggerate 
j)(  a  family  letter  ■        ' 
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We  their  own  enjoyments :  but  they  know  nothing  of  the 
IBTOxysm  of  pleasure  of  a  really  hardworking  person  on  hearing 
fee  door  shut  which  excludes  the  businesB  of  life,  and  leaves 
fee  delight  of  free  thoughts  and  linnds.  The  worst  part  of 
H  18  the  having  to  decide  how  to  make  the  toobI  of  liberty. 
Mias  Young  waa  not  long  in  settling  this  point.  She  jnst 
^anced  np  at  her  shelf  of  books,  and  down  upon  her  drawing- 
board,  and  abroad  through  the  south  window,  and  made  up 
her  mind.  The  acacia  with  its  fresh  bimches  of  bloaaomB 
Ins  waving  above  the  window,  casting  in  flickering  shadows 
apon  the  floor :  the  evergreens  of  the  shrubbery  twinkled  in 
me  mn,  as  the  light  breeze  swept  over  them  :  the  birds  were 
diirmping  all  about,  and  a  yellow  butterfly  alighted  and 
trembled  on  the  windoW'siU  at  the  moment.  It  was  one  of 
ibe  softest  and  gayest  days  of  spring  ;  and  the  best  thing  was 
to  do  notliing  but  enjoy  it.  She  moved  to  the  south  window 
with  her  work,  and  sewed  or  let  the  wind  blow  upon  her  face 
at  she  looked  out. 

The  landscape  was  a  wide  one.  Far  beyond,  and  some- 
what below  the  garden  and  shrubberies  in  which  the  sunmier- 
houae  stood,  flat  meadows  stretched  to  the  brink  of  the  river, 
on  the  other  side  of  which  were  the  park  woods.  All  was 
bathed  in  the  afternoon  sunshine,  except  where  a  tree  here  and 
there  cast  a  flake  of  shadow  upon  the  grass  of  the  meadows. 

"  It  is  a  luxury,"  thought  the  gazer,  "  for  one  who  cannot 
move  about  to  sit  here  and  look  abroad.  I  wonder  whether  I 
should  have  been  with  the  party  if  I  had  not  been  lame. 
I  dare  say  something  would  have  taken  off  from  the  pleasure 
if  I  had.  But  how  well  I  can  remember  what  the  pleasure  is ! 
the  jumping  stiles — the  feel  of  the  turf  underfoot, — the  run- 
mng  after  every  flower, — the  going  wherever  one  has  a  fancy 
to  go, — how  well  I  remember  it  alll  And  yet  it  gives  me  a 
sort  of  surprise  to  see  the  activity  of  these  children,  and  how 
little  they  are  aware  of  what  their  privilege  is.  I  fancy,  how- 
ever, the  pleasure  is  more  in  the  recolleclion  of  all  such 
uattiral  enjoyments  than  at  the  moment,  It  is  so  with  me,  and 
I  believe  with  everybody.  This  very  landscape  is  more 
iKUUltilul  to  me  in  the  dark  night  when  I  cannot  sleep,  than  at 
this  veiT  moment,  when  it  looks  its  best  and  brightest:  and 
sorely  tnis  is  the  great  difference  between  that  sort  of  pleasures 
and  those  which  come  alt<^cther  from  ivithin.     The  delight 
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itself ;  but  one  cannot  recall  it :  one  can  only  rememlieT  t 
it  was  SCI.  The  delight  of  being  in  Buoh  ft  place  as  t' 
■woods  is  generally  more  or  less  spoiled  at  tte  time  by  ta 
■whicb  are  forgotten  afterwards  ; — one  is  hungry,  or  tired,  otM 
little  vexed  with  somebody,  or  doubtfiil  wbether  s 
else  is  not  vexed ;  but  then  the  remembrance  is  purd? 
delicious, — brighter  in  sunsbine,  softer  ia  shade, — wholly 
tempered  to  what  is  genial-  Tbe  imagination  is  a.  betto' 
medium  than  the  eye.  This  is  surely  the  reason  why  Byron 
could  not  write  poetry  on  Lake  Leman,  but  found  he  must 
wait  till  he  got  within  four  walls.  This  is  the  reason  why  we 
are  all  more  moved  by  the  slightest  glimpses  of  good  descrip- 
tions in  books  than  by  the  amplitude  of  the  same  objects 
before  our  eyes.  I  used  to  wonder  Low  tliat  was,  when,  as  a 
child,  I  read  the  openings  of  scenes  and  books  in  'Paradise 
Lost.'  I  saw  plenty  of  summer  simrises  ;  but  none  of  tliem 
I  ga.yt  me  a  feeling  liie  the  two  lines, 
^  '  Now  mom.lier  rosy  stops  la  tha  eoitera  clime 

^  Advanciag,  sowed  the  earth  with  orient  pearl.' 

^Vall  this  be  bo,  our  lot  is  more  equalised  than  is  commonly 
thought.  Once  having  received  pictures  into  our  minds,  and 
possessing  a  clear  eye  in  tie  mind  to  see  them  with,  the  going 
about  to  obtain  more  is  not  of  very  great  consequence,  'Jhie 
comforts  one  for  prisoners  suffering  carcerc  duro,  and  for 
townspeople  who  cannot  often  get  out  of  die  streets  ;  and  for 
lame  people  like  me,  who  see  others  tripping  over  commons 
and  through  fields  where  we  cannot  go,  I  wish  there  was  ae 
much  comfort  the  other  way, — about  such  aa  suffer  irom 
happy  mooda  of  mind,  and  know  little  of  the  joy 
It  would  be  a  small  gain  to  tbem  to  fly  like  birds, 
the  eagle  itself. —  Oh,  ihere  are  the  children  1 
cowslip  meadow  !  How  like  children  they  all  look  tcgeflie^ 
down  on  the  grass ! — gathering  cowslips,  I  suppose.  The  two 
in  black  are  more  eager  about  it  than  Sophia.  She  sits  on 
die  stile  while  they  are  busy.  The  children  are  holding  forth 
to  their  cousins, — teaching  them  something,  evidently.  How 
I  love  to  overlook  people, — to  watch  them  acting  uncon- 
sciously, and  speculate  for  them  !  It  is  the  most  tempting  thing 
in  the  world  tc  contrast  the  little  affairs  one  sees  them  busy 
about,  witJi  the  very  serious  ones  which  await  them, — which 
await  every  one.  There  are  those  two  strangers  busy  gather- 
ing cowslips,  and  perhaps  thinking  of  nothing  beyond  the 
fresh  pleasure  of  the  ur  and  the  grass,  and  the  scent  of  th(' 


suffer  JTom  on- 
ly of  the  higheat  J 
rds, — ^to  see  Hbll 
So  that  is  thoff:! 
1  look  tcgeiheE,  " 
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— dieir  minds  qiiitt  fiUed  with  the  spirit  of  the  spriiig, 

■  who  faziowB  what  may  be  awaitisg  them !     Love  may  be 

at  hand.     The  tempest  of  passion  may  be  brewing  imder 

thii  soft  snoshioe.     They  think  themselves  now  aa  foil  <^ 

^piness  as  possible ;  and  a  little  while  hence,  npon  a  few 

wds  spoken,  a  glance  exchanged,  they  may  be  in  such 

beivcn  of  bliss  that  they  will  smile  at  their  own  ignorance  : 

being  ao  well  pleased  to-day.     Or — but  I  pray  they  may 

CKape  the  other  chance.     Neither  of  them  knows  anything  of 

that  misery  yet,  I  am  confident.     They  both  look  t»o  young, 

too  apea,  too  iree  to  have  really  soSered. — I  wonder  whether 

I      it  i»  lbali«h  to  £inay  aJready  that  one  of  them  may  be  settled 

has.     It  can  hardly  be  foolish,  when  the  thought  occurs  so 

naturally  :  and  these  great  affairs  of  hfe  lie  distinctly  under 

the  eye  of  such  as  are  themselves  cut  off  troia  them.     I  am 

|l      out  of  the  game,  and  why  should  not  I  look  upon  its  cbances  ? 

i  am  quite  alrine ;  and  why  should  I  not  watch  for  others  ? 

Every  situation  has  its  privileges  and  its  obligations. — What 

I      is  it  to  be  alone,  and  to  be  let  alone,  aa  I  am?     It  is  to  be 

pot  into  a  post  of  observation  on  others:  but  the  knowledge 

so  puned  h  anything  but  a  good  if  it  atopa  at  mere  knowledge, 

— if  it  doi?s  not  make  me  feel  and  act.     Women  who  have 

what  I  am  not  to  have,  a  home,  an  intimafs,  a  perpetual  c^ 

out  of  themselves,  may  go  on  more  safely,  perhaps,  without  any 

thought  for  themselves,  tiian  I  with  all  my  best  consideration: 

bat  I,  with  the  blessing  of  a  peremptory  vocation,  which  is  to 

ataad  me  instead  of  sympathy,  ties  and  spontaneous  action, — 

^^^Bur  Snd  out  that  it  is  my  proper  business  to  keep  an  intent 

^^^Hwna  the  possible  events  of  other  people's  lives,  that  I  may 

^^^■Bgllt  OCCaeiooa  of  action  wbicb  might  otherwise  pa.s3  me 

^HH^if  oue  were  thorcngbly  wise  and  good,  this  woidd  be  a 

^^ntflf  divin«  loL     Without  being  at  all  wiser  or  better  than 

'      t^ietS, — being  even  as  weak  in  judgment  and  in   fiiitl 

I  ua, — something  may  be  made  of  it.     Without  daring  to 

meddle,  one  may  stand  clear-sighted,  ready  to  help. — How  the 

dutdren  are  dying  over  the  meadow  towards  that  gentleman 

is  fastening  his  horse  to  tlie  gate  I     Mr.  Hope,  no  doubt. 

s  the  oldest  cowslip  gatherer  of  them  all,  I  fancy.     If  one 

A  trerhenr  the  tjilk  iu  every  house  along  the  village,  I  dare 

^         -  -    -     .  ^^^^  jy^^  Hope  winning  one  of  tiiese  yonng 

)  only  what  I  am  tiiiokiag  about  myself. 

o  Mr,  Hope  married, — every  one,  even 

e  ahvay8dispuling\*l\elbec.^3lfi 


not  have  Miss  Sophia,  or  whether  Miss  Sopliia  is  not  to  n 
a  grander  match.     Sophia  wiU  not  do  for  him  ;  but  it  is  ^ 
possible  that  one  of  these  giria  may.     And  the  other — batS 
will  not  think  about  that  to-day. — How  yellow  the 
upon  thoHB  woods  1      What   heavenly  hues   hang  abont  t 
■world  we  live  in  1  but  how  strange  is  the  lot  of  some  in  i 
One  would  wonder  why,  when  all  are  so  plwnly  made  to  fei2>1 
and  act  together,  there  should  be  any  one  completely  Bolitaiy.j 
There  must  be  a,  reason.     I  would  fain  know  it ;  but  I  G    " 
■wait  till  we  may  know  all." 

Such  -were  some  of  Maria  Young's  natural  and  unchecfct 
thoughts.     There  was  not  much  of  common  holiday  spirit  il 
them  :  but  to  Maria,  liberty  and  peace  were  holiday,  and  li 
mind  was  not  otherwise  than  peaceful.     She  was  serii 
not  sad.     Any  one  who' could  at  the  moment  have  i 
face,  would  have  pronounced  her  cheerful  at  heart ;  and  b 
ehe  was.     She  had  been  so  long  and  so  far  banished  from^ 
ordinary  happiness,  that  her  own  quiet  speculatio 
inateriaJ  enough  for  cheerfulness.     The  subject  on  which  she  I 
would  not  tl''"k  to-day,  was  the  possibility  of  one  of  the 
sisters  attaching  Mr.  Enderby.     Maria  Young  had  not  always 
been  solitary,  and  lame,  and  poor.     Her  father  had  not  berai 
very  long  dead  ;  and  while  he  lived,  no  one  supposed  that  hia 
only  child  ■would  be  poor.     Her  youth  passed  gaily,  and  hn 
adversity  came  suddeidy.     Her  father  ■was  wont  to  drive  h 
out  in  his  gig,  almost  every  summer  day.     One  evening,  t 
horse  took  fiSght,  and  upset  the  gig  on  a  heap  of  stones  by  til 
road-side.     Mr.  Yo'mig  was  taken  up  dead,  and  Maris  w 
lamed  for  life.     She  had  always  known  the  Enderbys  v 
well ;  and  there  had  been  some  gossip  among  their  mu) 
acquwntance  about  the  probability  that  PhiUp  would  prove  S 
be  Maria's  lover,  when  he  should  be  old  enough  to  think  o 
marrying.     It  never  went  further  than  this, — except  in  Maiia^H 
own  heart.     She  had,  indeed,  hoped — even  supposed — that  in  ] 
Philip's  mind  the  afi'air  had  at  least  been  entertained  thus  far,.  I 
She  could  never  settle  to  her  own  aatisfaction  whether  she  had  1 
been  weak  and  mistaken,  or  whether  she  had  really  been  in  any  j 
degree  wronged.     There  had  been  words,  there  had  been  looka,..J 
—but  words  and  looks  are  so  easily  misinterpreted ! 
probability  was  that  she  had  no  one  to  blame  but  herself,— 
fault  there  was.     Perhaps  there  was  no  fault  anywhor 
there  was  misejy,  intense  and  long.     During  her  illness,  i 
"le  of  Philip.     He  was  in  another  part  of  the  cc 
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lAea  the  accident  happened ;  and  it  was  not  till  long  aita  it 
hid  been  made  known  that  Mr.  Young  bad  died  iiisulvetkt, — 
not  till  after  Maria  had  recovered,  as  &r  as  recovery  was  poB- 
nble, — not  till  she  had  fallen  into  the  habit  of  earning  her 
bread,  that  Philip  re-appeared,  and  shook  hands  with  her,  and 
told  her  with  how  much  concern  he  had  heard  of  her  sufier- 
ings.  This  interview  gave  her  entire  possession  of  herself: — : 
w  she  believed.  She  got  through  it  calmly,  and  it  left  hec 
with  one  subject  at  least  of  intense  thaukfiilness, — that  her 
mind  was  known  only  to  herself.  Whatever  m^ht  be  hec 
toUtary  atmggles,  she  might  look  without  shame  into  the  face 
of  every  human  being.  She  could  bear  being  pitied  for  her 
poverty,  for  her  lameness,  for  her  change  of  prospects,  when  tha 
ncoQectioa  of  this  came  across  any  of  her  acquaintance.  IC 
ithad  been  neoesBary,  she  could  probably  have  borne  to  be 
jHlaed  for  having  loved  without  return  ;  but  she  could  not  be- 
too  thankful  that  it  was  not  necessary. 

Maria  was  right  in  her  supposition  that  the  village  was. 
Bpeculating  upon  the  newly-arrived  young  ladies.  The  parish- 
derk  had  for  some  years,  indeed  ever  since  the  death  of  the  late- 
stationer  and  dispenser  of  letters,  carried  on  a  flirtation  with  the 
widow,  notwithstanding  the  rumours  which  were  current  as  to 
the  caQ9?  to  which  her  late  husband  owed  his  death.  It  waK 
believed  that  poor  Harry  Plumstead  died  of  eshaustion  from, 
his  wife's  voice  ;  for  she  was  no  other  than  the  village  scold, 
of  whose  cxislence  Margaret  had  been  warned  hj  Mr.  En- 
derby.  Some  thought  that  Owen  was  acting  a  poiitio- 
pait  in  protracting  this  flirtation, — keeping  her  temper  in. 
clieck  by  his  hold  upon  her  expectations  ;  and  such  had  little 
dcmbt  that  the  affair  would  linger  on  to  the  end,  without  any 
other  result  than  Owen's  exemption  meanwhile  from  the  iaflic- 
tioDH  of  her  tongue,  to  which,  in  the  discharge  of  his  office,  he- 
might  otherwise  become  frequently  liable.  Others  wished  ta 
see  them  married,  believing  that  in  Owen,  a  Welshmaa 
■ulIicieDtly  irascible,  Mrs.  Plumstead  would  at  last  meet  her 
match.  This  afternoon,  an  observer  would  have  thought  the 
afiair  was  proceeding  to  this  point.  Mrs.  Piomstead,  looking 
— Ocularly  comely  and  gracions,  was  putting  up  an  unclaimed 
at  the  window  for  display,  when  Owen  stopped  to  ask  if 
leen  the  pretty  young  ladies  who  had  come  to  Deer- 
Ue  remarked  that,  to  be  sure,  they  might  have  gone 
.  where  they  were  more  wanted,  for  Deerbrook  woa 
faces  of  itfl  own  before",  ani,  as\ieBai4.w>^ 
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ho  smiled  bard  in  the  widow's  face.  He  should  not  wonder  ^ 
some  work  far  the  rectorshould  rise  up  before  long,  for,  whedl 
there  were  pretty  feces,  weddings  might  be  looked  for,  "" 
even  asked  Mrs.  Flmnstead  if  she  did  not  think  so;  and  ac 
something  so  ambiguous  about  his  own  share  in  the  work  i 
the  rector  which  was  to  arise,  that  the  widow  could  not  mi ' 
out  whether  he  spoke  as  her  admirer  or  as  parish-clerk. 
the  milliner's  workroora  there  was  a  spirited  conversat 
between  Miss  Nares  and  her  assistant,  on  the  past  weddia 
dtrases  of  Docrbrook,  arising  out  of  the  topic  of  the  day,— 
BRbs  IbbotsoDS.  Mrs.  Howell,  who,  with  her  shopwor 
Miss  Miskin,  dispensed  the  haberdashery  of  the  platie,  ai 
winningly  at  every  customer  who  entered  her  shop,  and  ti 
of  dehghtful  acquisitions,  and  what  must  he  felt  about  B 
Hope,  in  the  midst  of  such  charming  society,  and  what  it  nn 
be  hoped  would  be  felt ;  and  how  gay  the  place  was  likely* 
be  with  riding  parties,  and  beating  pariiea,  and  some  a 
dances  on  the  green  at  Mrs.  Enderby's  ;  and  how  partner 
a  dance  have  been  known  to  become  partners  for  life,  a 
had  been  jocoflely  told  when  her  poor  dear  Howell  prevai 
on  her  to  stand  up  with  him, — the  first  time  for  twenty  year^ 
— at  his  niece's  wedding.  Hester's  beauty,  and  what  Mrs. 
Grey  had  said  about  it  to  her  maid,  were  discussed,  just  at  die 
momentwhen  Hester,  passing  the  shop,  was  entreated  by  Sophi 
to  look  at  a  new  pattern  of  embroidery  which  had  late* 
arrived  from  London,  and  was  suspended  at  the  window.  BC 
Howell  and  her  gossips  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  face  of  t 
young  lady,  through  the  drapery  of  prints  and  mnalins,  I 
the  festoons  of  ribbons ;  and  when  the  party  proceeded  dofli 
the  street,  there  was  a  rush  to  the  door,  in  order  to  obtain  a  vi 
of  her  figure.  She  was  pronounced  beautiful ;  and  it  \ 
hoped  that  some  gentleman  in  the  village  would  fiod  her  ti 
sistible.  It  was  only  rather  strange  that  no  gentlen 
attendance  on  her  now. 

If  the  gossips  could  have  ibllowed  the  party  with  their  e_    

into  the  meadow,  they  would  soon  have  been  satisfied  ;  for  it 
WBB  not  long  before  Mr.  Hope  joined  them  there.  On  leaving 
Mr,  Grey's  table,  he  was  as  little  disposed  to  go  and  visit  his 
patient,  as  medical  men  are  when  they  are  called  away  from 
the  merriest  company,  or  at  (he  most  interesting  n 
conversation.  The  hability  to  this  kind  of  interruptior 
of  the  great  drawbacks  of  the  profession  to  which  Mr.  1 
^^■towd;  another  is,  the  impossibility  of  travelling, — ^k  '' 

1» 


moment  of  a  J 
iption  is  one  3 
ih  Mr.  Hops  "I 
ellinp:, — 4k   ' 


1  to  ooe  place  for  life,  -witliout  any  but  the  shortest 
>f  journeying.     Mr.  Hope  had  been  aettied,  i'or  fiw 
B  at  Deerfaraok ;  and,  during  that  time,  lie  had  scarcely 
I  out  of  sight  of  its  stoeple.    Hia  own  active  and  frludsome 
d  had  kept  him  happy  amonp;  hia  occtipatioua.     There  was 
•^  one  in  the  place  with  whom  he  could  hold  equal  convewe  j 
H  while  >.B  i»J  it  not,  he  did  not  feel  the  pressing  want  of 
B.  _  He  loved  his  proiei™;^^  ^r,d  it  kept  him  busy.      Hia 
ras  ever  full  of  intereat  Iw  hia  poorer  patients; 

■it  side  of  everybody,  he  coald  be  euiKftaio^dt 

inus  vexed,  by  his  intercourse  with  tlie  G«^ 
Then  there  was  the  kindly-tempered  tmA 
II  rlor ;  and  Philip  Enderby  oiten  came  down  ftir 
1  l-^w  wij'.-kf'  ;  and  Mr.  Hope  had  the  chief  management  of  the 
bool-BocieCy,  and  could  thus  see  the  heat  new  books ;  ftnd  Ue 
{Vod^Hlonal  rides  Jay  throtigh  a  remarkably  pretty  country. 
He  kept  np  a  puncttia!  and  copious  correspondence  with  the 
members  uf  his  own  family, — with  his  married  aiaterB,  and 
Triih  his  only  brother,  now  with  hia  regiment  in  India, — 
relating  to  them  every  important  circumstance  of  hia  lot,  and 
almuet  every  intereHtiijg  fcchng  of  hi«  heart.  With  t^s 
variety  ofiesonrcea,  life  bad  passed  away  cheerily,  on  the  whole, 
witi  Mr,  Hope,  for  the  five  years  of  hia  residence  at  Deer- 
hraok ;  thongh  there  were  times  when  he  wondered  whether 
it  was  to  bo  always  thus, — whether  he  was  to  pass  to  his  grave 
withont  any  higher  or  deeper  htiman  intercourses  than  he  had 
har&  If  it  had  been  possible,  he  might,  like  other  men  as 
MM  as  himself,  have  invested  some  one  of  the  jonng  ladies  of 
Deerbrook  with  imaginary  attributes,  and  have  fallen  in  love 
with  a  creattire  of  his  own  fancy.  But  it  really  was  not 
prasibie.  There  waa  no  one  of  the  young  ladies  of  DeerbHX^ 
who  waa  not  so  far  inJi?rior  to  the  women  of  Hope's  own 
iudiy, — to  the  mother  he  had  lost,  and  the  sisters  who  wore 


J  far  away,— 
iiDpMsible  to  him. 
To  eucb  a  man, 


o  reader  this  commonest  of  all  deluaians 


circwmstiinced,  it  may  be  imagined  how 
1  event  was  tlte  meeting  with  Hester  and  MaigaMt. 
A  not  be  m  their  presence  ten  minutes  withont  he- 
aware  of  their  superiority  to  every  woman  he  had 
yenjra  pnat.     The  beauty  of  the  one,  the  mi 
■lusness  of  the  other,  and  the  generaT  elevation  of 
forcibly  the  first  evening.      His  e 

le  great  eveat  Vwra 
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taken  place  ;  and  when  he  left  Mr.  Grey's  door  after  dinner, 
it  was  with  an  unwiltingnesa  which  made  him  spur  himselC 
and  his  horse  on  to  tleir  business,  that  he  might  the 
return  to  his  nctw-found  pleasure.  His  thonghta  slrew^ 
darted  forward  to  the  time  when  the  Miss  Ibbotaons  would ' 
leaving  Decrbrook.  It  was  already  a,  heavy  thought  how  fl 
Deerbrook  would  be  without  t!iem.  Hi'  "^  already  uni^  ^  __ 
Bcionsly  looking  at  every  pi^-i-  m  and  around  the  familiar 
place  with  the  "jes  of  the  strangera,  speculating  on  how  the 
whole  "would  appear  to  them.  In  short,  his  mind  was  full  tlf 
them.  There  are,  perhaps,  none  who  do  not  know  what  HoB 
kiad  of  impression  is.  All  have  felt  it,  at  some  time  or  oth^ 
— many  have  felt  it  often, — about  strangers  whom  they  bore 
been  predisposed  to  like,  or  with  whom  fliey  have  been  strucfc 
at  meeting.  Nine  times  out  of  ten,  perhaps,  the  impression  is 
fleeting ;  and  when  it  is  gone,  there  is  an  unwilUsgness  to 
return  to  it,  from  a  sense  of  absurdity  iu  having  been  so  much 
interested  about  one  -who  so  soon  became  indifferent :  but 
the  fact  is  not  the  leas  real  and  general  for  this.  When  it 
happens  between  two  young  people  who  are  previously  fancV' 
(tee,  and  circumstances  favour  the  impression  tUl  it  eiiutt 
ileeper  than  the  fiiucy,  it  takes  the  name  of  love  at  fii#j 
sight.  Otherwise  it  passes  away  without  a  name,  wittuHrt^l 
record  : — for  the  hour  it  is  a,  secret :  in  an  after  time  it  is  fiir*' 
gotten. 

Possessed  imconsciously  with  this  secret,  Hope  threw  him- 
self irom  his  horse  at  the  entrance  of  the  meadow  where  the 
cowslip-gatherers  were  busy,  fastened  his  steed  to  the  gate, 
and  joined  the  party.  The  children  ran  to  him  with 
gleanings  of  intelligence  which  they  had  acquired  sinof 
saw  them  lust,  half  an  hour  before ; — that  it  was  well  they 
not  put  oS  their  gathering  any  longer,  for  some  of  the  floi 
were  beginning  to  dry  up  ieady:  that  cousins  had 
tasted  cowaiip-tea; — (was  not  this  very  odd?) — that 
Hester  would  not  help  to  pick  the  flowers  for  drying,- 
thought  it  such  a  pity  to  puU  the  blossom  out  of  the  calyx  j 
that  Sophia  would  not  help  either,  because  it  was  warm :  '" "" 
cousin  Maigaret  had  gathered  a  great  many,  but  nhe  had 
ever  ao  long  watching  a  spider's  nest, — a  naslj  large  spi 
nest  that  Matilda  was  just  going  to  break  into,  when 
Margaret  asked  her  not  to  spoil  it  ? 
Maigaret  was  indeed  on  her  kncea,  ■prying  mio 
m^     When  duly  laughed  at,  she  owneito  W\1 


wrf»  before,  but  maintained  ttat  cobwebs  in  a  closet  were  a 
Toy  different  affair  from  a  spider's  nest  in  a  field. 

"I  rather  think,  however,"  said  she,  "the  word  'nest'  itself 
ha  something  to  do  ■with  my  liking  for  what  I  have  been 
looking  at.  Some  of  your  commonest  coimtry  words  have  a . 
cbarm  to  the  ear  and  imagination  of  townspeople  that  jou 
ttmld  not.  understand." 

"But,"  said  Mr.  Hope,  "I  thought  nests  were  Tery  common. 
ia  Binmngham.  Have  you  not  nests  of  boxes,  and  uesta  of 
work-tables  ?" 

"Yes,  and  so  we  have  stacks  of  chimneys;  but  yet  we  do  not 
think  of  haj-makiog  when  we  see  the  smoke  of  the  town. — 
I  ratbcr  think  country  words  are  on!y  captivating  aa  relating 
10  the  coaatry ;  but  then  you  cannot  think  how  bewitching 
they  are  to  people  who  live  in  streets." 

"  The  children  might  have  found  you  a  prettier  sort  of  nest 
to  indulge  your  fancy  with,  I  should  think.  There  must  be 
{ilen^  of  creatures  besides  spiders  in  this  wide  meadow." 

Mr.  Hope  called  out  to  the  little  girls,  that  whoever  should 
find  any  sort  of  a  nest  in  the  meadow,  for  Miss  Mat^aret 
IbboteoD,  should  have  a  ride  on  his  horse.  Away  flew  the 
cbildrea  ;  and  Hester  and  Sophia  came  from  the  water-side  to 
know  what  all  the  bustle  was  about.  Fanny  returned  to 
inquire  whether  the  nests  must  be  in  the  meadow ;  whether 
jut  outside  would  not  do.  She  knew  there  was  an  ants'  nest 
in  tliie  bank,  juat  on  the  other  aide  of  the  hedge.  The  decision 
ms  that  the  ants'  neat  would  do  only  la  cose  of  her  not  being 
able  to  find  any  other  within  bounds,  Sophia  looked  on 
languidly,  probably  thinking  all  this  very  siUy.  It  put  her  in 
mind  of  an  old  schoolfellow  of  hers  who  had  been  called  very 
clever  before  she  came  to  school  at  nine  years  old.  Till  she 
•aw  hw,  Sophia  had  believed  that  town  children  were  always 
cleror;  but  no  later  than  the  very  first  day,  this  little  girl  had 
nt  into  disgrace  with  the  gorcmess,  Hei  task  was  to  learn 
PT  heart  Goldsmith's  Country  Clergyman,  in  the  '  Deserted 
Village.'  She  said  it  quite  perfectly,  but,  when  queslioned 
■bost  the  meaning,  stopped  short  at  the  first  line, — "  Near 
yutder  copse  where  once  a  garden  smiled."  She  persisted 
&M  she  6id  not  know  what  a  copse  was  :  the  governess  said 
ihe  was  obstinate,  and  shut  her  up  in  the  play  hours  between 
apnuMg  and  alWuoon  school.  Sophia  never  could  make  out 
foolish  or  obstinate  in  persisting  that  alua 
^.Wfaat  a  copae  was :  but  her  cousin  'NlaTgftreX.-adf 
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miad  of  this  girl,  with  all  her  town  feelings,  i 
ler  toBB  about  spiders'  nests. 

"How  b  old  Mr.  SmithBon  to-day?"   Sophia  i 
Mr.  Hope,  by  way  of  introducing  something  more  rati<Hial.J 
"  Not  better :  it  is  scaroely  possible  that  he  should  be," 
reply. 

Papa  thought  last  night  he  must  be  dying." 
"  He  is  dying." 

"  Have  you  just  come  from  a  patient  who  is  dying?" 
iter,  with  a  look  of  anxiety,  with  wliich  was  mixed  9 
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Yes  -.  from  one  who  cannot  live  many  days," 

ia  observed  that  Mr.  James  had  been  seat  for  ( 
ming — no  doubt  to  put  the  finish  to  the  will :  but 
seemed  to  know  whether  the  old  gentleman  would 
is  money  to  his  nephew  or  his  step-son,  or  whether  he 
luld  divide  it  between  them.  Hester  and  Margaret  showed 
no  anxiety  on  this  point,  but  seemed  so  ready  to  be  interested 
about  some  others  as  to  make  Mr.  Hope  tliiok  that  they  were 
<mly  restrained  by  delicacy  from  asking  al!  that  he  could  tett 
about  his  patient's  state.  They  knew  enough  of  the  profes 
however,  to  be  aware  that  this  kind  of  inquiiy  is  the  last  wHJ 
shoald  he  addressed  to  a  medical  man. 

"  Tou  are  surprised,"  said  he,  "  that  I  am  come  from 
patient  to  play  with  the  children  in  iho  fields.  Come,  a 
ledge  that  this  is  in  your  minds." 

"  If  it  is,  it  is  an  unreasonable  thought,"  said  MaTj^ 
"  You  must  see  so  many  dying  people,  it  would  be  haid  4 
in  every  case  you  should  be  put  out  of  the  reach  of  j 
sure." 

"  Never  mind  the  hardship,  if  it  be  fitting,"  sud  1 
Hard  or  not  bard,  is  it  natural, — is  it  possible?" 

I  suppose  witnessing  death  so  oilen  does  lessen  the  feel 
it  it,"  observed  Hester.      "  Yet  I  cannot  fancy  that  a 
id  could  be  at  liberty  for  small  concerns  immedi 
leaving  a  house  i'ull  of  mourners,  and  the  sight  of  01 
There  must  be  something  distasteful  in  everything  that  n 
one's  eyes, — in  the  sunshine  itself." 

"  True.     That  ia  the  feeling  in  such  cases  ;  but  such  c 

seldom  occur.    Yes:  I  mean  what  I  say.    Such  cases  arew 

The  dying  person  is  commonly  old,  or  so  worn 

as  to  maku  death  at  last  no  evi\,    "WXyhq.  'Cne^''^ 

•r,  it  13  usanUy  found  that  a  fi:w  'haaTa  u 
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"  I  am  sure  that  is  true,"  observed  Margaret. 
"  It  is  80  gsDerall;  the  case  tliat  I  know  no  set  of  circum- 
Etraces  in  whicb  I  should  more  confidently  reckon  on  the 
Kilninefis,  forethought,  and  composure  of  the  persona  I  hiwe  to 
deal  with  than  in  the  family  of  a  dying  person.  The  news 
camefi  suddenly  to  the  neighbours :  all  tlie  circunistaiiceB  Tuah 
at  once  into  their  imaginations :  all  their  recollections  and 
feelings  about  the  Bufferer  agitate  them  in  quick  succeKioa ; 
asd  they  natarally  suppose  the  near  friends  must  be  mote 
agitated,  i:)  propDrtion  to  their  nearness." 

"  The  watcbers,  meanwliile,"  said  Hester,  "  Lave  bad  time 
in  ihe  long  c^lit  to  go  over  the  past  and  the  future,  i^ain  and 
uain  i  aiid  by  morning  all  seems  so  familiar,  that  they  think 
£ty  can  never  be  surprised  into  grief  again." 

"So  fcaiillar,"  said  Mr.  Hope,  "that  their  minds  are  at 
liberty  for  the  smallest  particulars  of  their  duty.  I  usually  find 
them  ready  for  ibe  minutest  directions  I  may  have  to  give." 

"  Tee :  the  time  for  surprise, — for  consternation, — ia  long 
afiterwaida,"  said  Hester,  with  some  emotion.  "Wben  the 
wbole  has  become  settled  and  finished  in  other  minds,  the 
nearest  monrncra  begin  to  wake  up  to  tJjcir  mourning," 

"And  thus,"  said  Margaret,  "  tlic  strongest  agitation  is 
happily  not  witnessed." 

"  ^ppily  not,"  said  Mr.  Hope.  "  I  doubt  whether  any- 
body's strongest  agitations  ever  arc  witnessed.  I  doubt 
whether  the  sufferer  himself  is  often  awaie  of  what  are  really 
his  greatest  sufienngs  ;  and  he  is  so  ashamed  of  them  that  he 
hides  them  from  himEclf,  when  it  is  possible.  I  cannot  but 
think  tliAt  any  grief  which  reveals  itself  is  very  endurable." 
"Is  not  that  rather  hard?"  asked  Margaret. 
"  H^ow  does  it  seem  to  you  hard  ?  Is  it  not  merciful  that 
we  can  keep  onr  worst  sorrows, — that  we  are  disposed,  as  it 
TOS  loiceA,  to  keep  tJiem  from  afflicting  our  friends  ?" 

It  ia  it  not  saying  that  bereavement  of  friends  is  not  the 

^ ef  SOrroYfs,  while  all  seem  to  agree  that  it  is?" 

pit,  generally  speaking,  the  greatest  of  sorrows  ?    I  think 

Vi  Sty  own  part,     There  are  cases  in  which  the  loss  ia 

iftvy  to  bear  being  the  subject  of  any  speculation,  almost 

■  ■  -     >-  -,  instance,  when  the  happiest  married  people 

vhen  a  first  or  only  child  dies  :  btit  I  think 

t  many  sorrows  greater  than  a  separation  hj  ftfio.'Oa  ^ 
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those  who  hare  faith  enongh  to  live  independently  of  each  otlU^ 
and  mutual  love  enough  to  deserve,  as  thej  hope,  to  meet  again 
hereafter.  T  asaoie  you  I  have  sometimes  come  away  from 
hoases  nnvisited,  and, unlikely  to  be  visited  by  death,  with  a 
heart  so  heavy  as  I  have  rarely  or  never  brought  from  a  death- 
bed." 

"  I  should  have  thought  that  would  be  left  for  the  rector 
say,"  observed  Hester.  "  I  should  have  supposed  you  mei 
cases  of  guilt  or  remorse." 

"  Cases  of  guilt  or  remorse,"  continued  Mr.  Hope,  "and  ai 
of  infirmity.  People  may  say  what  they  will,  but  I  mo  n 
suaded  that  there  is  immeasurably  more  sufiering  ei 
both  in  paroxysms  and  for  a  contdauance,  from  iafirmity,  t( 
dency  to  a  particular  fault,  or  the  privation  of  a  sense,  ih 
from  the  loss  of  any  friend  upon  earth,  except  the  reiy  neaji 
and  dearest;  and  even  that  case  is  no  exception,  when  Ijiere 
the  faith  of  meeting  again,  which  almost  every  mourner  hi 
so  natural  and  welcome  as  it  is." 

"  Do  you  tell  your  infirm  friends  the  high  opinion  you  ha 
of  their  sufferings?"  asked  Margaret. 

"  Why,  not  exactly  ;  that  would  not  be  the  kindest  thi 
to  do,  would  it?  What  they  want  is,  to  have  their  troui 
lightened  to  them,  not  made  the  worst  of ; — lightened,  not 
using  any  deceit,  of  course,  but  by  simply  treating  their  c 
as  a,  matter  of  fact." 

"  Then  surely  you  should  make  light  of  the  case  of  i 
dying  too  :  make  light  of  it  even  to  the  survivors.     D 
do  this?" 

"In  one  sense  I  do ;  in  another  sense  no  one  can 
Kot  regarding  death  as  a  misfortune,  1  cannot  affect  t< 
aider  it  so.  Regarding  the  change  of  existence  as  a 
seriouB  one,  I  cannot,  of  course,  make  light  of  it." 

"  That  way  of  looking  at  it  regards  only  the  dying  p 
you  have  not  said  how  you  apeak  of  it  to  survivi     " 

"  As  I  speak  of  it  to  you  now,  or  to  myself  w 
one  die  j  with  the  added  consideration  of  what  the  Bi 
are  about  to  lose.     That  is  a  large  consideration  certainly; 
but  should  not  one  give  them  credit  for  viewing  death  as  it  is, 
and  for  being  willing  to  bear  their  own  loss  cheerfully, 
they  would  desire  to  bear  any  other  kind  of  loss  ?  espt 
if,  as  they  say,  they  believe  it  to  be  only  for  a  time." 

"  This  M  looking  on  the  bright  eide,"  observed  Haste',  i 
^ur  voice ;  but  she  was  overheard  by  Mr.  Hope. 
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"I  trust  you  do  not  object  to  tie  bright  side  of  things," 
Mud  he,  smiling,  "  as  long  us  there  is  so  much  about  oe  that 
if  really  rery  dark  ?" 

"What  can  religion  be  for,"  said  Margaret,  "  or  reason,  or 
philosophy,  whichever  name  you  may  call  your  iaith  by,  hut 
to  shotr  us  the  bright  side  of  eTerythiag-— of  death  among  the 
rest  ?  I  hate  often  wondered  why  we  seem  to  try  to  make 
the  most  of  that  evil  (if  evil  it  he),  while  we  think  it  a  duty 
to  make  the  least  of  every  other.  I  had  some  such  feeling, 
I  si^poee,  when  I  was  surprised  to  hear  that  you  had 
come  hither  straight  from  a  deathbed :  I  do  not  wonder  at 
all  now." 

"  Mr.  Braithson  will  not  be  much  missed,"  observed  Sophia, 
who  felt  herself  relieved  from  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion  by 
what  had  passed,  and  at  liberty  to  speak  of  him  as  freely  as  if 
he  was  no  nearer  death  than  ever.  "  He  has  never  been  a 
soci&ble  neighbour.  I  always  thought  him  an  odd  old  man, 
from  the  earliest  time  I  can  remember." 

"  Some  few  will  miss  him,"  said  Mr.  Hope.  "  He  is  b 
simple-hearted,  shy  man,  who  never  did  himself  justice,  except 
with  two  or  three  who  saw  most  of  him.  Their  affection  has 
been  enough  for  him — enough  to  make  him  think  now  that 
his  life  has  been  a  very  happy  one.  There  I"  cried  Hope,  as 
a  lark  sprang  up  almost  from  under  the  feet  of  the  party — 
"  There  is  another  member  of  Deerbrook  society,  ladies,  who 
is  anxions  to  make  your  acquaintance."  There  were  two  or 
three  larks  hovering  above  the  meadow  at  this  moment,  and 
others  were  soaring  fiirther  off.  The  air  was  full  of  lark 
music.  The  party  stood  still  and  listened.  Looking  up  into 
the  sunny  sky,  they  watched  one  little  warbler,  wheeling 
round,  falling,  rising  again,  stiE  warbling,  till  it  seemed  as  if 
it  could  never  be  exhausted.  Sophia  said  it  made  her  head 
ache  to  look  up  so  long ;  and  she  seemed  impatient  for  the 
bitd  to  have  done.  It  then  struck  her  that  she  abo  might 
find  a  nest,  like  her  sisters ;  and  she  examined  tlie  place 
whence  the  lark  had  sprung.  Under  a  thick  tuft  of  grass,  ia 
&  tittle  hollow,  she  found  a  family  of  infant  larks  huddled. 
((father,  and  pointed  them  out  to  her  cousins. 

The  ijiildren  came  upon  being  called.  They  were  damped 
in  spirits.  They  did  not  see  how  they  were  to  find  any  nests, 
if  the  ants'  nest  would  not  do ;  unless,  indeed,  Mr.  Hope 
jrould  hold  them  up  into  the  trees  or  hedges  to  look ;  but 
St  climb  trees,  Mr.  Hope  kuew.    'EVe:^ 


somewhat  fortlier  moridfied  by  perceiving  that  they  might 
have  found  a  nest  Ly  examining  the  groTind,  if  they  had  hap- 
pened to  thiak  of  it.  Margaret  begged  they  ■would  not  be 
dietresBed  at  not  finding  nests  for  her;  and  Mr.  Hope  proposed 
to  try  his  Inck,  saying,  that  if  he  encoeeded,  every  one  Trho 
^fished  Ghonld  have  a,  ride  on  hie  horse. 

To  tlie  Bnrprise  of  the  children,  Le  turned  towards  the 
water,  and  walked  along  the  banlc.  The  brimming  river  was 
smooth  OB  glass ;  and  where  it  stood  in  among  the  rushes,  and 
in  every  tiny  inlet,  it  was  as  clear  as  the  air,  and  alive  "with 
small  fish,  which  darted  at  the  flies  that  dimpled  the  snrface. 
A  swan,  which  had  been  quietly  sailing  in  the  middle  of  the 
stream,  changed  its  deportment  as  the  party  proceeded  along 
the  bank.  It  raffled  its  breast  feathers,  archnl  back  its  neck 
till  the  head  rested  between  the  erect  wings,  and  drove 
through  the  water  with  a  speed  which  shivered  the  pictures  in 
it  as  a  sweeping  gale  would  have  done. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  the  creature  ?"  asked  5 
"  I  never  saw  a  swan  behave 

The  children  seoroed  rather  afraid  that  the  bird  would  came  ] 
on  shore  and  attack  them.     Mr.  Hope  took  the  opportunity  d 
its  being  at  some  little  distance,  to  open  the  rushes,  and  shoi 
where  a  fine  milk-white  egg  lay  in  a  lal^e  round  nest. 

"Oh,   Mr.  Hope,  you  knew!"  cried  the  children, 
knew  there  was  a  swan's  nest  near." 

"  Yes  ;  and  did  not  you,  when  you  saw  how  the  swa 
haved?  But  I  was  aware  of  this  nest  before.  Tom  CreacA 
has  the  care  of  the  park  swans  5  he  made  thia  nest,  and  he  toltf 
me  where  it  was.  Let  your  cousins  have  a  peep ;  and  then 
■we  ■will  go,  before  the  poor  swan  grows  too  much  frightened. 
And  now,  who  ■will  have  a  ride  on  my  horse?" 

All  the  children  chose  to  ride ;  and,  while  Mr.  Hope  was 
coursing  vrith  them  in  turn,  round  and  round  the  meadow,  the 
young  ladies  proceeded  along  the  bank.  A  quarter  of  a  mile 
liirlher  on,  they  fell  in  with  Sydney  Grey  and  his  friend  Mr. 
Philip.  They  had  been  successful  in  their  sport,  Mr.  Enderby 
had  had  enough  of  it,  and  was  stretched  on  the  grass  reading, 
while  Sydney  stood  on  the  roots  of  an  old  oak,  casting  his  line 
into  the  pool  beneath  ita  shadow. 

"  80, here  you  are,  quite  safe  I"  said  Sophia;  "Geot^e  Row- J 
land  might  have  come  aiter  all.     Poor  boy  1     I  am  glad  he  itF 
not  mth  UB,  be  would  be  so  mortified  to  see  all  the  ftsh  j 
it  without  him!" 
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BSow  many  times  have  we  been  in  the  river,  Sydney? 
yott  remember?"  asked  Mr.  Eodetby. 
1  luve  seen  no  fish  big  enough  W  pull  us  in,"  said 
,  Sydney ;  "  and  I  do  not  know  any  other  way  nt'  getting  a 
'  wulliug  at  this  sport.  Mrs.  Rowland  should  have  seen 
George  and  me  ohmbing  the  old  oak  at  the  two-mile  turning. 
I  dared  George  to  it,  and  there  he  hung  over  the  water,  at  the 
end  of  the  branch,  riding  up  and  down  like  a  see-saw.  She 
ATOuld  thinlc  nothing  of  letting  him  go  filing  aftt:r  that" 

"  If  the  branch  had  broken,"  sajd  Mr.  Enderby,  "  what 
would  yoa  have  done  then  ?  " 

"  Oh,  it  is  not  oilen  that  a  branch  breaks." 
"  Old  oaks  are  apt  to  break,  sooner  or  later ;  and,  the  next 
bme  you  dare  George  to  see-saw  over  the  river,  I  wtmld 
advise  yoa  to  consider  beforehand  Uow  you  would  get  him 
out,  in  case  of  his  dropping  in." 

"  Oh,  he  is  not  afraid.  One  day  lately,  wien  the  water 
was  low,  he  oiTc^red  to  cross  the  weir  at  Dinglefbrd.  I  did  not 
made  him  to  thai ;  but  he  pulled  off  his  alioes  and  stock- 
I,  and  got  over  and  back,  sale  enough." 
!  Indeed !  and  you  tried  it  too,  I  suppose  ?  " 
IftTu ;  it  would  be  a  shame  if  I  could  not  do  what  Geoii^ 
K  It  ma  almost  as  easy  ss  walking  along  this  bank." 

?I  shall  talk  to  Muster  George,  however,  before  he  goes  to 

]>tnglelbrd  again,  or  he  may  chance  to  find  it  easier  some  day 
to  miss  his  footing  than  to  bold  it." 

"  I  wonder  Mrs,  Rowland  is  afraid  to  let  Geoi^e  go  out 
with  yoa,"  said  Sophia,  "considering  what  things  he  dots 
whan  you  are  not  with  him." 

"  She  does  not  know  of  these  pranks,  or  she  would  feel  as 
you  do  ;  and  I  hope  every  one  here  wiil  be  kind  enough  not 
to  l«ll  her.  It  would  only  be  making  her  anxious  to  no  pur- 
poBc,  whenerer  the  boy  is  out  of  her  sight.  It  would  be  a 
pity  to  mnke  a  coward  of  him  ;  and  I  think  I  can  teach  him 
;  is  mischief  and  what  is  not,  without  disturbing  her. 
i,  ladies,  suppose  you  rest  yourselves  here  ;  you  will  find 
aeati  on  this  bank  :  at  least,  I  fell  asleep  on  it  juat 
I  had  been  on  a  sofa," 

I  you  would  all  go  to  sleep,  or  else  walk  off,"  said 

~  'oa  make  so  much  noise  I  shall  never  catch  any  fish." 

ijoaweretogo  somewhere  else,"  said  Mr,  Enderby. 

t  be  lather  more  civil  thaa  sending  us  all 
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Sydney  thought  he  would  find  another  place :  there  were 
plenty  along  the  hank.  He  gathered  up  bait  and  basket,  and 
trudged  off.  There  was  an  amusement,  however,  whit^  ha 
liked  better  even  than  fishing ;  and  for  which  he  now  sup- 
rendered  it.  He  was  presently  seen  cantering  round  the 
meadow  on  Mr.  Hope's  horse. 

Mr.  Enderby  hoped  the  Miss  Ibbotaons  were  able  to  say 
"No"  with  decision.  If  not,  he  did  not  envy  them  their 
sapper  this  evening ;  for  Sydney  would  certainly  ask  them 
to  eat  all  the  fish  he  had  caught — bream  and  dace  and  all. 
The  first  pleasure  of  young  anglers  is  to  catch  these  small  fry ; 
and  the  next  is,  to  moke  their  sbters  and  cousins  eat  them. 
Sophia  solemnly  assured  her  cousins  that  mamma  never 
allowed  Sydney's  fish  to  come  to  table,  at  least  in  the  house. 
If  the  children  liked  to  get  the  cook  to  boil  them  for  their 
dolls'  feasts  in  the  schoolroom,  they  might, 

"And  then  Miss  Young  is  favoured  with  a  share,  I  sup- 
pose?" said  Margaret. 

"  Have  you  made  acquaintance  with  Miss  Yonng  yet?"  in- 
quired Mr.  Enderby. 

"  Oh,  yes  I  I  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  Miss  Young  long 
before  I  knew  you," 

"  Long !  how  long  ?  I  was  not  aware  that  you  had  ever 
met.     Where  did  you  meet?" 

"In  the  schoolroom,  before  breakfast, — full  four  hours 
before  you  called  this  morning." 

"  Oh,  that  is  all  you  mean  !  I  wondered  how  you  should 
know  her." 

Sophia  asked  whether  Margaret  and  Miss  Young  were  not 
going  to  study  together :  Margaret  assented.  Miss  Young 
was  kind  enough  to  promise  to  help  her  to  read  Gennan. 

"  And  you  ? "  said  Mr.  Enderby  to  Hester. 

"  Why,  no ;   I  am  rather  afraid  of  the  undertaking," 

"  And  you.  Miss  Grey  ?  " 

"  No.     Mamma  says,  I  have  enough  to  do  with  my  histoiy 
and  my  music ;    especially  while  my  cousins  are  here.     I  J 
began  German  once,  but  mamma  thought  I  was   growing  1 
awry,  and  so  I  left  it  off.  I  find  Mrs.  Kowland  means  Matildn  I 
to  learn  Gierraan."  I 

"  We  are  all  disposed  to  have  my  little  nieces  learn  what- 
ever Miss  Young  will  be  kind  enough  to  teach  them ;  they 
will  gain  nothing  but  good  from  her." 

'f  very  learned,  to  be  sure,"  observed  Sophia.^^^^^ 
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'And  something  more  tban  learned,  I  should  think,"   said 

"  I  fancy  she  is  wise." 
How  can  you  have  discovered  that  already?"  asked  Mr. 
Enderby,  whose  fingers  were  busy  dissecting  a  stalk  of  flower- 
ing grass. 

"  I  hardly  know  j  I  have  nothing  to  quote  for  my  opinion. 
Her  conversation  leaves  a  general  impression  of  her  being 
very  sensible." 

"  Sensible,  as  she  is  a  woman,"  observed  Margaret ; 
<be  were  a  man,  she  would  be  called  philosophical." 

"  She   IS  very   superior, "    observed    Sophia.       "  It 
iiamma's  doing  that  she  is  the  children's  governess." 

"Philosophical  1"  repeated  Mr.  Enderby.  "  It  is  a  happy 
toDg  tliat  she  is  philosophical  in  her  circumstances,  poor 

"As  she  happens   to  be   unproaperous,"  said  Margaret, 

wiling.     "  If  she  were  rich,  and  strong,  and  admired,  her 

[hiloaophy  would  be  laughed  at ;  it  would  only  be  in  the  way." 

Hr.  Enderby  sighed,  and  made  no  answer.     Before  any  one 

spoke  i^ain,  Mr.  Hope  and  his  little  companions  came  up. 

"How  quiet  you  all  urel"  exclaimed  Sydney.  "I've  a 
good  mind  to  come  and  fish  here  again,  if  you  will  only  go  on 
to  be  so  drowsy." 

Sophia  declared  that  they  had  been  talking,  up  to  the  last 
taiaiite,  about  Miss  Young,  and  learning  German,  and  being 
philosophical. 

"  And  which  of  the  party  have  you  made  out  to  be  the 
moat  philosophical  ?  "  iniuired  Mr.  Hope. 

"  We  have  not  so  much  as  made  out  what  philosophy  is 
for,"  6Md  Hester ;  "  can  you  tell  us?" 

As  she  looked  up  at  Mr.  Hope,  who  was  standing  be- 
hind her,  Sydney  thought  her  question  was  addressed  to  him. 
Swioging  his  filing-rod  round,  he  replied  doubtfully  that  he 
thought  philosophy  was  good  to  know  how  to  do  things. 
What  sort  of  things  ?  Why,  to  make  phosphorus  lights,  and 
cfectrijy  people,  as  Dr.  Levitt  did,  when  he  made  Sophia  jump 
off  tlie  Elool  with  glass  legs.  Sophia  was  sure  that  any  one 
die  would  have  jumped  ofF  the  sloo!  as  she  did.  She  should 
take  good  care  never  to  jump  on  it  again.  But  she  won~ 
drred  Sydney  did  not  know  any  better  than  that  what  philo- 
wphy  was  fur.  Her  cousins  said  Miss  Young  was  philosophical, 
'     *  p  .^"f5  "'*^h,'^f?  to   do  with  phosphorua   or  electiic^ 
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'.  Enderby  explnined  to  Mr/IIope  diat  lie  bad  said  vrlit 
ready  to  mamtam  ;  thuE  it  was  a  happy  thing  fot  as 
one  who,  like  Miss  Young,  was  not  so  pruspefoud  us  she  hs 
been,  to  be  supported  by  philosophy. 

"And,  granting  this,''  said  Margaret,  "it  was  next  i* 
qwred  whether  this  aame  philosophy  would  have  been 
«dered  equally  actroirablc,  equally  a  matter  of  congiatoladon 
if  Mies  Toung  had  not  wantedit  for  solace." 

"A  question  as  old  as  the  brigg  at  Stirling,"  replied  Ml 
Hope  ;    "  older,  older  than  any  bridges  of  man's  making." 

"  Why  Stirling  brigg  ?     What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  I  mean — do  not  you  know  the  story  ? — that  an  old  wo 
wanted  to  cross  the  Forth,  and  some  ferrymen  would  hai 
persuaded  her  to  go  in  their  boat  when  she  was  confident  tk 
a  tempi'st  was  comiDg  on,  which  would  have  made  ( 
ferry  unsafe.  They  told  her  at  last  that  she  must  trust 
Providence.  '  Na,  na,'  said  she,  '  I  will  ne'er  trust  to  Prtn 
deuce  while  there  is  a'brigg  at  Stirling.'  The  common  pra 
tice  is,  Tou  know,  with  the  old  woman. — We  will  not  trust 
the  highest  support  we  profess  to  have,  till  nothing  else  is  I 
us.  Wc  worship  philosophy,  but  never  think  of  making  ti 
of  it  while  we  have  prosperity  as  well."  ' 

"  The  question  is  whether  such  practice  is  wisa,"  tt 
Margaret :   "  we  aU  know  it  is  common." 

"For  my  part,"  said  Mr.  Enderby,  "I  think  the  I 
Scotchworaan  was  right ;  Providence  helps  those  that  ii 
themaelviis,  and  takes  cure  of  those  who  take  care  of  di^ 

"  Just  BO,"  said  Hope.  "  Her  error  was  in  supposing  A 
the  one  course  was  an  alteinative  from  the  other, — that  i 
would  not  be  trusting  in  Providence  as  much  in  going  by  ti 
bridge  as  in  braving  the  tempest.  I  think  we  are  in  the  an 
error  when  we  set  up  philosophy  and  prosperi^  in  opposite 
to  each  other,  taking  up  with  the  one  when  we  cannot  get  li 
other,  as  if  philosophy  were  not  over  all,  compassing  our  I 
aa  the  blue  sky  overarches  the  earth,  brightening,  vivifjTI 
hanconizing  all,  whether  we  look  up  to  see  whence  the  I^ 

"  Yon  think  it  a  mistake,  then,"  said  Margaret,  "  not 
look  up  to  it  till  all  is  night  below,  and  there  ia  no  light  to 
seen  but  by  gazing  overhead  ?" 

"  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  miss  seeing  the  white  cloti 
^tui  blue  depths  at  noon  because  we  may  reckon  upon  mo 


and  stare  at  midni^t.     Then  again,  what  is  life  at  its  best 
without  philosophy  ?" 

*'  I  can  tell  you,  as  well  as  anybody,"  said  Mr.  Enderby, 
•'  for  I  never  had  any  philosophy, — no,  neither  wiadom,  nor 
the  !o»e  of  wisdom,  nor  patience,  nor  any  of  the  things  thai 
ihllosaphy  is  nnderaUiod  to  mean.'" 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Enderby  I"  cried  Sydney,  "  what  paine  you  took 
D  teach  me  to  fish,  and  to  make  lae  wait  patiently  for  a  bite ! 
fou  «ay  you  are  not  patient  1" 

"  MyaccouQt of  iife without  philraophy,"  said  Mr.  Enderby, 
irooeediog  as  if  he  did  not  hear  the  children  testifying  to  his 
pUieace  with,  them,^ — ■"  my  account  of  life  without  philosophy 
i«  tJiat  it  slips  away  mighty  easily,  till  it  ia  gone,  you  scarcely 
blow  where  or  how." 

"  And  when  yon  call  upon  philosophy  at  last  to  give  alt 
iiccouai  of  it,  what  does  she  say?"  asked  Margaret. 

"I  do  not  understand  how  life  can  slip  away  so,"  said 
Hester.  "Is  there  ever  a  day  without  its  sling? — without 
donibt  of  somebody,  disappoiatmeaC  in  oneself  or  another, 
dnod  cf  some  evil,  or  weariness  of  spirit?  Prosperity  is  no 
more  of  a  cure  for  these  than  for  sickness  and  death. 

philoeophy  is " 

"Weill"  exclaimed  Mr.  Hope,  with  strong  intereat,  "if 

pUJotophy  ia " 

"  Happy  they  that  have  her,  for  all  need  her." 
"  Hear  a  testiniony  at  least  as  candid  as  your  own,  Enderby. 
If  you  really  find  life  steal  away  as  easily  as  you  now  fancy, 
depend  upon  it  you  are  more  of  a  philosopher  than  you  are 
atwe  of,'' 

"Whftt  is  philosophy?"  asked  Matilda  of  Sydney  in  ft 
loud  whisper,  which  the  boy  was  not  in  any  hurry  to  take 
OBtioe  of,  so  little  was  there  in  the  conversation  which  seemed 
le  bear  upon  phosphorus  and  electricity. 

"  A  good  question,"  observed  Mr.  Enderby.  "  Hope,  will 
ym  tell  H!  children  what  we  are  talking  about, — ^what  philo- 
mjiiy  is  all  this  while?" 

"  Yo«  gave  us  a  few  meanings  just  now,  which  I  should 
pot  ioto  one.  CaU  it  enlargement  of  views,  aod  you  have 
wisdom,  and  the  love  of  wisdom,  and  patieitce,  all  at  once  : 
■7,  Sydot-y,  and  ynur  kind  of  philosophy  too : — it  was  by 
loolciug  far  and  deep  into  nature  &at  men  found  electricity." 
*^_Pid  Dr.  Levitt  find  it  out?"  asked  Matilda:  "he  ia  so 
I  doa't  believe  he  would  see  iiboae,  &^ 
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Bnapping  up  the  flies,  if  he  sat  where  I  do.     What  was  that 
that  fell  on  my  bonnet  ?  Is  it  raining?" 

Sydney,  tired  of  fishing,  had  climbed  into  the  oak,  and  was 
sending  down  twigs  and  leaves  upon  the  heada  of  the  party. 
Sophia  desired  him  to  come  down,  and  even  assured  him  that 
if  he  did  not,  she  should  be  angry.  He  replied,  that  he 
would  only  stay  to  see  whether  she  would  be  angry  or  no" 
The  experiment  was  cut  short  by  the  whole  party  rising,  an 
moving  homewai'da.  The  bud  was  setting,  and  tlie  pickt 
cowslipa  must  not  have  any  dew  upon  them. 

Aa  the  group  passed  up  the  street,  Sydney  in  advance,  wil 
his  rod  and  basket,  on  Mr.  Hope's  horse,  Mr.  Mope  himse 
following  with  Hester,  and  the  tall  Mr.  Eaderby,  with  Sopl 
and  Margaret  on  either  arm,  all,  like  the  little  girls,  la' 
with  cowslips,  the  gossips  of  Deerbrookwere  satisded  that 
stranger  ladies  must  have  enjoyed  their  walk  in  the 
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THE  SCUOOL-ROOM. 


Mb8.  Kowlans  was  mortiiied  that  the  Greys  bad  beeti  hefon 
hand  with  her  in  the  idea  of  a  cowslip-gathering.  From  tl 
moment  of  Matilda's  asking  leave  to  accompany  them,  si 
resolved  to  have  such  aa  expedition  from  her  house  as  he 
neighbours  ahotdd  not  be  able  to  eclipse.  Like  Lear,  she  d"^^ 
not  yet  know  what  her  deed  was  to  be  ;  but  it  should  be  tl  _ 
wonder  and  terror  of  the  place  :  she  would  do  such  things  ) 
should  fltrike  the  strangers  with  admiration.  When  eh 
heard  an  account  of  it  from  her  little  daughter,  she  fotu 
this  had  been  a  very  poor  beginning, — a  mere  walk  in  ik 
meadows,  and  home  again  to  tea  ; — no  boiling  the  kettle  i 
the  woods, — ^not  even  a  surprise  of  early  strawberries.  Sb 
could  not  call  this  being  forestalled;  it  could  not  give  tb 
young  ladies  any  idea  of  a  proper  country  excursion,  wi^ 
four  or  five  carriages,  or  a  boat  with  an  awning.  As  soou  t 
Mr.  Rowland  came  home  in  the  evening,  she  consulted  his 
about  the  day,  the  place,  the  mode,  and  the  numbers  to  }^ 
invited,  Mr.  Rowland  was  so  well  pleased  to  find  his  lady  i 
the  mood  to  be  civil  to  her  neighbours,  tliat  he  started  no  di 
Acuities,  and  exerted  himself  to  overcome  such  as  could  n 
^fi  overlooked.     All  the  plauolog  prospered  so  well,  that  uob 
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to  the  Greyfamily  and  to  tbe  Miss  IbhotaonH  lay  on  Mr.  Grey'a 
breakfast-table  tiie  next  momiDg,  inviting  the  whole  par^  to 
dine  with  Mrs.  Rowiand  in  Dingleford  woods,  that  day  week, 
— the  oarri^es  to  be  at  the  door  at  ten  o'clock. 

The  whole  Tillage  rang  with  the  preparations  for  this  excur- 
sion ;  and  the  village  was  destined  to  ring  with  other  tidings 
before  it  toot  place.  Mrs.  Rowland  often  said  that  she  had  the 
worat  luck  in  the  world  ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  all  small  events 
fell  out  so  as  to  plague  her.  She  had  an  unusual  fertility  in 
Euch  sensible  suppositions  and  reasonable  complaints ;  and  her 
whole  diversity  of  expressions  of  this  kind  was  called  into  play 
sbout  this  expedition  to  Dingleford  woods.  The  hams  were 
tctnally  boiled,  and  the  chicken-pies  baked,  when  clouds  began 
Id  gather  in  the  sky  ;  and  on  the  appointed  morning,  pattens 
dinked  in  the  village  street,  Miss  Young's  umbrella  was  wet 
through  in  the  mere  transit  from  the  farrier's  gate  to  the 
•ehoolroom ;  the  gravel-walk  before  Mr.  Grey's  house  was  full 
of  yellow  pools,  and  the  gurgling  of  spouts  or  drips  from  the 
trees  was  heard  on  every  side,  The  worst  of  it  was,  ibis  rain 
came  alter  a  draught  of  many  weeks,  which  had  perilled  the 
young  crops,  and  almost  destroyed  the  hopes  of  hay ;  the  ladies 
and  children  had  been  far  from  sufficiently  sorry  to  hear  that 
someoflhe  poorer  wheat  lands  in  the  county  had  been  ploughed 
Up,  and  that  there  was  no  calculating  what  hay  would  be  a  toa 
the  next  winter.  They  were  now  to  receive  ihn  retribution  of 
their  indiiference ;  rain  had  set  in,  and  the  farmers  hoped  that 
it  might  continue  for  a  month.  It  would  not  be  wise  to  fix 
aoy  country  excursion  for  a  few  weeks  to  come.  Let  the 
ycnuig  people  enjoy  any  fine  atlemoon  that  they  might  be  able 
to  tuin  to  the  account  of  a  wall;,  or  a  drive,  or  a  sail  on  the 
rirer;  but  pic-nic  parties  must  be  deferred  till  settled  weather 
came.  There  was  every  hope  that  the  middle  of  the  summer 
ivotild  be  fine  and  seasonable,  if  the  rains  came  down  freely 
now. 

This  course  of  meteorological  events  involved  two  great 
vexations  to  Mrs.  Rowland.  One  was,  that  the  neighbours, 
vho  couJd  pretend  to  entertain  the  strangers  only  in  a  quiet 
way  at  home,  took  the  opportunity  of  the  rainy  weather  to  <Jo 
so,  hoping,  as  they  said,  not  to  interfere  with  any  more  agree- 
abte  engagements.  Mrs.  Rowland  rcaUy  never  saw  anything 
Bo  dissipated  aa  the  Greys ;  they  were  out  almost  every  evening 
ihey  had  not  company  at  home.  It  was  im^os&\\iVe  \:Wi& 
'     '    '■     ooald  go  on  aa  they  ought  lo  Ao.    "V^I^AeX  "Hiif* 
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tjiking  a  quiet-cap  of  tea  with  one  ocquaintance,  and  "being  d 
a,  nierry  reading  party  at  another's,  and.  Mrs,  Enderby'e  little 
dance,  and  dinner  at  the  Levitts',  there  were  few  evenings  left; 
and  oil  those  few  CTeningB  they  were  never  content  to  be  alone. 
They  were  always  giving  the  young  men  encouragement  to  go 
in.  Mr.  Hope  made  quite  a  liDine  boose  of  Mr.  Grey's;  and 
as  for  Philip,  he  seemed  now  to  be  more  at  Mr.  Grey's  thaok 
even  at  hia  own  mother's  or  sister's.  Mrs.  Grey  ought  to 
remember  how  bad  all  this  was  for  a  girl  of  Sophia's  age.  "" 
would  completely  spoil  the  escursioa  to  Dingleford  wood 
The  young  people  knew  one  another  so  well  by  this  time,  thi 
the  novelty  was  all  worn  ofi',  and  they  would  have  Bothii^  Ifl 
to  say  to  each  other.  It  was  provoking  that  Mr.  Eowland  hi 
promised  that  the  excursion  should  take  place  whenever  ti 
weather  should  be  settled  enough.  It  might  so  fairly  hm 
been  givea  up!  and  now  it  must  be  gone  on  with,  when  evei 
one  was  tired  of  the  idea,  and  the  young  people  must  almoi 
be  weary  of  one  another,  from  being  always  together  I 

The  other  vexation  was,  that  there  were  frequent  abm 
intervals  of  fine  weather,  which  were  imiaediately  taken  a^' 
vantage  of  for  a  drive,  or  a  walk,  or  a  sail ;  and  it  came  <M 
one  day  from  the  childi'en,  who  had  learned  it  in  the  school 
room,  ^lat  the  Miss  Ibbotaons  had  been  in  Dingleford  wood 
There  had  been  do  auoh  intention  when  the  party  set  fnfl 
they  had  not  designed  to  go  nearly  eo  for ;  but  they  had  bee 
tempted  on  by  the  beauty  of  the  evening  and  of  the  scener 
till  they  had  found  it  the  shortest  way  to  come  home  throiq 
the  Dingleford  woods.  Mrs.  Rowland  pronounced  this  abomia 
able  ;  and  she  was  not  appeased  by  hearing  that  her  brot^ 
had  been  the  proposer  of  Ais  mode  of  return,  and  the  guide  I 
the  party.  Philip  forgot  everything,  she  declared,  in  his  fan 
for  these  girls  ;  it  was  always  hia  fault  that  he  was  cand 
away  by  the  people  he  was  with  :  he  had  got  the  name  o 
flirt  by  it,  and  a  flirt  he  was  ;  but  she  had  never  known  h 
BO  possessed  as  he  seemed  to  be  by  these  strangta's.  She  mi 
speak  to  Mr.  Rowland  about  it ;   (he   matter  might  real! 

,  become  serious ;  and  if  he  should  ever  be  entrapped  in! 
marrying  into  the  Grey  connections,  among  people  so  deddedl 
objeotionftble,  it  would  be  a  terrible  seli'-reproacli  to  her  I 
long  as  she  lived,  that  she  had  not  interfered  in  time.  Sh 
should  speak  to  Mr.  Rowland. 

Meanwhile  she  kept  a  watchful  eye  on  her  brother's  jH 

^Mdings.    She  found  from  the  children  thnt  their  Uncle  FhiS 


had  fulfilled  his  promise  of  going  to  see  tbe  schoolroom,  aad 
iuKl  been  so  much  better  than  hia  word,  thst  he  had  beett 
there  very  often.  WTien  he  went,  it  was  always  when  the 
ICsB  IbbotsoDS  were  there,  learning  German,  or  drawing,  or 
talkii^  with  MisB  Young.  It  was  impossible  to  pick  a.  quarrel 
widi  Miss  Young  about  this  ;  for  she  always  sent  her  visitors 
away  the  moment  the  clock  atrnok  the  scliool-hour.  The 
summer-house  was  Mr.  Grey's  property,  too  ;  so  that  Mrs; 
Rowland  could  only  be  angry  at  thu  studies  which  went  on  in 
it,  and  had  no  power  to  close  the  doors  against  any  of  ths ' 

The  rainy  weather  had  iudeed  been  veiy  propitious  to  the 
■tody  of  Gunnan.  For  a  fortnight  MargureC  bad  spent  some 
hotirs  of  each  day  with  Miss  Young ;  and  over  their  books 
Aejr  had  learned  so  much  of  one  another's  heart  and  mind, 
Ifattt  A  strong  regard  had  sprung  up  between  them.  This  new 
friendship  was  a  great  event  to  Miss  Young  ; — how  gi'eat,  she 
faeraeii'  could  scarcely  have  believed  beforehand.  Her  pupila 
found  that  Miss  Yonag  was  now  very  meriy  siimetimes.  Mr. 
tiny  observed  to  his  wife  that  the  warmer  weather  seemed  to- 
agree  with  the  poor  young  woman,  as  she  had  some  little 
uolooi  in  her  cheeks  at  last ;  and  Margaret  herself  observed  a 
tilian^  in  the  tone  of  the  philosophy  she  had  admired  from  tho 
beginoiog.  There  was  somewhat  less  of  reasoning  in  it,  and 
more  of  impulse ;  it  was  as  sound  as  ever,  l>ut  more  genial. 
Vlijle  never  forgetting-  the  constancy  of  change  in  human 
■flkin,  she  was  heartily  willing  to  enjoy  the  good  that  befell 
her,  whila  it  lasted.  It  was  well  that  she  could  do  so ;  for  tha 
good  of  this  new  friendship  was  presently  alloyed. 

She  was  not  aware,  and  it  was  well  that  she  was  not,  that 
HiMer  waa  jealous  of  her,  almost  from  the  hour  of  Margaret's 
leuning  what  a  vast  number  of  irregular  verbs  there  is  in 
GoToan.  Each  sister  remembered  the  conversation  by  the 
«pHi  window,  on  the  night  of  their  arrival  at  Deerbrook 
Hememburing  it,  Margaret  made  Hester  a  partaker  in  all  her 
tiinlings  about  IVIaria  Young ;  her  admiration,  her  pity,  bra 
eimrm.  Kfsorviag  to  herself  any  confidence  which  Maria 
,glBCed  in  hrr  (in  which,  however,  no  mention  of  Mr.  Endorby 
jJCcarred),  she  kept  not  a  thought  or  fueling  of  lior  own 
i««r.  The  conseiiuence  was,  that  Hestur  found  thai 
d  »  large  space  in  Margaret's  mind,  and  that  a  new 
•n  up  in  which  she  had  little  share.  She,  ton, 
>  conversation,  but  Lad  not  strength  to  wA  t( 


""C  spirit  of  it.  She  had  then  owned  her  weakoesB,  ax 
palled^  it  wickednefls,  and  fancied  that  she  could  never  mistru 
Jier  sister  again.  She  was  now  so  ashamed  of  her  own  coi 
scioufineBB  of  being  once  more  jealous,  that  she  strove  to  hit 
lie  fact  from  herself,  and  was  not  therefore  likely  to  tell  it  1 
Mai^aret.  She  struggled  hourly  with  herself,  rebuking  hi 
own  temper,  and  making  appeals  to  her  own  generosity.  SI 
sat  drawing  in  the  little  blue  parlour,  morning  after  raomin] 
during  Sophia's  reading  or  practising,  telling  herself  that  Ma: 
garet  and  Miss  Young  had  no  secrets,  no  desire  to  be  alwaj 
tele-a-tele;  thatthey  had  properly  invited  her  to  learn  German 
and  that  she  had  only  to  go  at  any  moment,  and  ofier  to  jc ' 
them,  to  be  joyfully  received.  She  argued  with  herself, — hi 
mean  it  would  be  to  do  ao  ;  to  f^ree  to  study  at  last,  in  ordq 
to  be  a  sort  of  spy  upon  them,  to  watch  over  her  own  intere 
aa  if  Margaret — tie  most  sincere  and  faithful  of  living  bei 
— were  not  to  be  trusted  viith  them.  She  had  often 
that  she  would  cure  the  jealousy  of  her  temper;  now  v 
Dcoasion,  and  she  would  meet  it;  she  would  steadily  sit  besidi 
Sophia  or  Mrs.  Grey  every  morning,  when  Margaret  was 
with  her,  and  never  let  her  sister  know  how  selfish  she  could 

This  was  all  very  well ;  but  it  could  not  make  Margacfl 
suppose  her  sister  happy  when  she  was  not.  She  could 
be  certain  what  was  Uit;  matter,  but  she  saw  that  sometl 
was  wrong.  At  times,  Hester's  manner  was  so  unb'oundedi 
affectionate,  that  it  was  impossible  to  suppose  that  unki-^" 
feelings  existed  towards  herself,  though  a  few  pettish  wo; 
were  at  other  times  let  drop.  Hester's  moods  of  magnanimi^ 
and  jealonsy  were  accounted  for  in  other  ways  by  her  sist 
Maigaret  believed,  after  a  course  of  very  close  observatii 
that  she  hod  discovered,  in  investigating  the  cause  of  Hest^ 
discomposure,  a  secret  which  was  unknown  to  her  sister  her 
self.  Margaret  was  not  experienced  in  love,  nor  in  watchini 
the  signs  of  it ;  but  here  was  the  mind  she  understood  beaj 
discomposed  without  apparent  cause — more  fond,  more  geni 
reus  to  herself  than  ever,  yet  not  reposing  its  usual  confiden< 
in  her — and  subject  to  those  starts  of  delight  and  disappoint 
ment  which  she  had  heard  and  could  understand  to  be  ti 
moods  of  love.  She  was  confirmed  in  her  suspicion  by  6b 
serving  that  tlie  merits  of  Mr,  Hope  were  becoming  daily 
less  common  subject  of  conversation  between  them,  while 
was  certain  that  he  had  in  no  degree  lost  favour  with  eithe 
^Jfaey  had  been  charmed  with  him  irom  the  beginning,  ai 


Had  expressed  to  each  other  the  freeat  admiration  of  hie  truth, 
Us  guety,  his  accomplishiDCDts,  and  great  auperiority  to  the 
people  amidst  whom  he  livpH  Me  was  now  spoken  of  less 
gvory  day,  while  his  visits  grew  more  frequent,  longer,  and, 
Margaret  could  not  but  think,  more  welcome  to  her  sister. 
The  hours  when  he  was  sure  not  to  come  happened  to  be  those 
which  ahe  spent  with  Hiss  Toung — the  hours  in  which  gentle- 
men are  devoted  to  their  business.  Margaret  thus  witnessed 
lU  that  passed  ;  and  if  her  conjecture  about  Hester  was  right, 
the  could  have  wished  to  see  Mr.  Hope's  manner  rather 
difierent  from  what  it  was.  He  was  evidently  strongly  al- 
tiacled  to  the  house  ;  and  there  was  some  reason  to  think  that 
Mn.  Grey  believed  that  Hester  was  the  attraction.  But  Mar- 
gutet  had  no  such  impression.  She  saw  that  Mr.  Hopa 
idmiied  her  sister's  beauty,  listened  to  her  conversation  with 
interest,  and  was  moved  at  times  by  the  generosity  of  her  tone 
of  moral  feeling  ;  but  this,  though  much,  was  not  enough  for 
the  ansdous  sister's  full  aatiafaetion ;  and  the  one  thing  besides 
Tihich  she  would  fain  have  discerned  she  could  not  perceive. 
These  were  early  days  yet,  however ;  bo  early  that,  in  the 
caae  of  any  one  whom  she  knew,  except  her  sister,  she  should 
have  supposed  her  own  conjectures  wild  and  almost  im- 
proper ;  but  Hester's  was  one  of  those  natures  to  which  time 
and  circumstance  minister  more  speedily  and  more  abun- 
dantly than  to  the  generality.  By  the  strenglli  of  her  feelings, 
and  the  activity  of  her  affections,  time  was  made  more  com- 
pniiensive,  and  circumstance  more  weighty  than  U>  others. 
A.  day  would  produce  changes  in  her  which  the  impressions  of 
a  week  would  not  elFect  in  less  passionate  natures  ;  and  what 
wero  trifling  incidents  to  the  minds  about  ber,  were  great 

Margaret  bi^au  to  consider  what  was  to  be  done.  The 
more  ehe  thought,  the  more  pliunly  she  perceived  that  there 
WW  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  occupy  Hester,  simply  and 
natarally,  with  as  many  interests  as  possible.  This  was  safe 
practice,  be  the  cause  of  her  occasional  discomposure  what  it 
ui^t.  It  was  particularly  desirable  that  she  should  not  con- 
tinae  the  habit  of  sitting  in  silence  for  a  considerable  part  of 
(fWy  morning. 

thie  day,  just  after  the  voices  of  the  children  had  been  heard 
ID  tho  hall,  giving  token  that  school  was  over,  Hester,  sitting 
)  little  blue  parlour  alone,  with  her  head  on  her  hand, 
atempialiDg'  the  drawing  on  \ier  "boaA," 
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really  considering  thatr  Miir^aret  was  now  begianing  to 
happy  witli  her  friend,  gjid  asking  why  Margaret  should  i 
b«  happy  with  her  friend,  vhea  Marjraret  herself  entered. 

"  Du  you  want  Sophia  ? '"  said  Heater.     "  She  is  up-BiMi» 

"No  ;  I  want  yoiL" 

"Indeed !" 

There  was  an  ironical  tone  of  surprise  in  tlie  one  word  b 
spoke,  which  let  fall  a  weight  upon  Margaret's  heart ; — an  t 
feeling,  but  one  to  which  she  had  made  no  progress  towiu 
bang  reconciled. 

"  I  cannot  help  you  with  your  Grerman,  you  know.  H< 
can  you  pretend  to  want  me  ?  " 

"  It  is  not  about  the  German  at  all  that  I  want  you.  Nai 
has  found  a  Spenser  at  last,  and  I  am  going  to  read  her  ti 
'Hyron  of  Heavenly  Beauty,'  I  know  you  never  can  hear  t£ 
oAen  enough  ;  bo  come ! " 

"  Perhups  Miss  Young  hadrathernot.  I  should  be  sorry  t 
intrude  myself  upon  her.  But,  however,"  continued  sh 
observing  Margaret's  look  of  surprise,  "  I  will  oomc.  Do  n 
wait  for  me,  dear,  I  will  come  the  moment  I  ha^e  put  up  n 
drawing." 

Mai^aret  did  wait,  running  over  the  keys  of  the  open  piai 
meanwhile. 

"  Shall  I  call  Sophia  too  ?"  asked  Hester,  as  she  took  up  hi 
work-bag.     "  I  dare  say  she  never  read  any  of  Spenser." 

"  I  dare  say  not,"  replied  Margaret ;  "  and  she  would  n 
care  about  it  now.  If  you  think  we  ought,  we  will  call  ha 
If  not " 

Hester  smiled,  nodded,  and  led  the  way  to  the  echoolrooi 
-without  calling  Sophia.  She  had  not  been  two  minutes  i 
the  cordial  presence  of  her  sister  and  Maria,  before  she  ie 
the  fiill  absurdity  of  the  feelings  which  had  occupied  her  K 
lately,  and  was  angry  with  herself  to  her  own  satisfaction 
Her  companions  looked  at  each  other  with  a  smile  as  thq 
observed  at  the  same  moment  the  downcast  attitude  of  hs 
moistened  eyes,  the  beautiful  blush  on  her  cheek,  and  tbi 
expression  of  meek  emotion  on  her  hps.  They  thought  tha 
it  was  the  image  of  heavenly  beauty  which  moved  her  thus. 

Before  they  had  quite  finished  the  Hymn,  the  door  wa 
burst  open,  and  the  children  entered,  dragging  in  Mr.  Enderby. 
Mr.  Enderby  rebuked  them,  good-naturedly,  for  introducunj 
him  with  so  little  ceremony,  and  declared  to  the  ladies  tfafl 
"  ""    had  promised  to  knock  before  she  opened  the  dooB 
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advised  Mary  and  Fanny  to  be  more  quiet  in  their 
of  entrance,  observing  ihat  tiujy  bad  made  Mies  Young 
start  with  their  hurry. 

Matilda  was  glad  her  tmcle  remembered  to  come  aome- 
timea.  He  had  promised  it  aereral  weeks  before  he  came  at 
&11;  cren  Trhen  he  said  be  was  going  away  in  a  ftrtnight. 

"  And  if  I  bad  gone  away  in  a  fortnight,"  said  he,  "  I 
Aould  not  have  seen  your  achoolrooiti.  But  this  is  not  the 
fijBt  time  I  have  seen  it,  as  you  remember  vary  well.  I  have 
luen  here  oAea  lately." 

"  Bttt  yon  never  attend  to  me  here,  uncle  1  And  I  want  so  to 
abov  yOD  my  desk,  where  I  keep  my  copy-book,  and  the 
werk-box  you  gave  me  on  ray  birthday." 

"  Well,  you  can  show  me  now,  cannot  yon  ?  So,  tfiis  is 
your  desk  !  It  seems  convenient  enough,  whatever  we  may 
iMnk  of  its  beauty.  I  suppose  it  will  hold  all  the  knowledge 
y«i  will  want  to  Lave  put  into  your  head  for  some  time  to 
come.  Now  aliow  me  which  is  George's  desk,  and  which 
Fanny's  i  and  now  Mary's, — a  nice  row  of  dcaks  !  Now," 
whispering  to  her,  "  can  you  show  me  which  is  Miss  Mai^aref  a 
desk?" 

The  little  girl  giggled  as  she  answered,  that  Miss  Margaret 
WM  too  old  to  be  a  school-girl. 

"  So  she  is :  but  she  learns  of  Miss  Tonng,  and  I  know  she 
ixvpB  some  of  her  books  here.     Can  yon  diow  me  where  ? " 

^ere  was  a  desk  rather  larger  than  the  rest,  the  lid  of 
•bich  now  happened  to  be  standing  open.  Matilda  slyly 
pointed  to  it.  While  the  ladies  were  engaged  with  the  other 
GhUdr^,  Mr.  Enderby  cast  a  glance  into  this  desk,  saw  a, 
book  wtiich  he  knew  to  be  Mat^aret's,  laid  something  upon  it 
fnm  hid  pocket,  and  softly  closed  Che  lid;  the  whole  passing,  if 
it  WB(  obacTVed  at  all,  as  a  survey  of  the  children's  desks.  He 
iben  pretended  lo  look  round  for  the  rod. 

"No  rodl"  SEud  he  to  the  laughing  children.  "Oh,  I 
thtmld  like  to  learn  here  very  nmch,  if  there  is  no  rod.  Misa 
Murgaret,  do  you  not  tind  it  very  pleasant  learning  here  ?" 

The  children  were  shouting,  "  Miss  Young,  Misa  Young,  do 

1«  nnole  Philip  come  and  learn  with  us.     He  says  he  mil  be 

»  Vfry  good  boy, — won't  you,  uncle  Philip  ?     Miss  Young, 

"hen  may  uncle  Philip  come  and  leam  his  lessons  ?'' 

Marf^arct  saw  that  there  was  constraint  in  the  smile  with 

Maria  answered  the  children.     Little  as  she  kuCT»,\^ 

rfai  his  fan  with  the  cliildren,  Mr.  tnieiby  '•mi 
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relying  quite  sufficiently  on  (he  philosophy  he  had  profeBSi 
to  admire  in  Mibs  Young.     Mr.  Enderby  drew  a  chiur  to  ti 
window  round  which  tbe  ladies  were  sitting,  and  took  up  the 
volume  Margaret  had  just  laid  down. 

"  Go,  go,  children  1"  said  he  ;  "  ran  away  to  your  gardens  ! 
I  cannot  spnre  you  any  more  play  to-day." 

"  Oh,  but  uncle,  we  want  to  ask  you  a  questioi 

"  WeU,  ask  it." 

"  But  it  is  a  secret,  You  must  come  into  the  comer  wi^ 
Fanny,  and  Mary,  and  me." 

For  peace  and  quiet  he  went  into  the  comer  with  them,  a) 
they  whispered  into  each  ear  a  question,  how  many  bui 
almonds  and  gingerbread-buttons,  and  howm.uch  barley-sugi 
two  shillings  and  threepence  halfpenny  would  buy  ?  T 
cowslips  were  now  ready  to  make  tea  of,  and  the  feast  on  t 
dolls'  dishes  might  be  served  any  day.  Mr.  Enderby  promisa 
to  inquire  at  the  confectioner's,  and  not  to  tell  anybody  e 
and  at  last  the  children  were  got  rid  of. 

*'  Now  that  we  have  done  with  mysteries,"  said  he,  as 
resumed  his  seat  by  the  window,  "that  is,  with  childr^ 
mysteries  that  we  can  see  to  the  bottom  of,  let  us  look  a  lit! 
into  the  poet's  mysteries.  What  were  you  reading  ?  Sha 
me,  and  I  will  he  your  reader.  Who  or  what  is  this  Heaveql 
Beauty  ?     We  have  not  done  with  mysteries  yet,  I  see." 

"Iwas  wondering,"  said  Margaret  smiling,  "  whether  y 
take  up  Spenser  because  you  are  tired  of  mysteries.  In  ea 
a  case,  some  other  poet  might  suit  you  better." 

"What  other?" 

"  Some  one  less  allegorical,  at  least." 

"  I  do  not  know  that,"  said  Hesler.  "The  most  cunnii 
allegory  that  ever  was  devised  is  plain  and  easy  in  conipariB 
with  the  simplest  tnie  story, — fttliy  told  :  and  a  man  is  a  po 
in  proportion  as  he  fully  tells  a,  simple  true  story." 

"  A  story  of  the  mind,  you  mean,"  said  Mr.  Enderby,  "  i 
of  the  mere  eventa  of  life  ?  " 

"  Of  the  mind,  of  course,  I  mean.  Without  the  mind  t 
mere  life  is  nothing." 

"  Is  not  allegory  a  very  pretty  way  of  telling  such  a  sto 
of  the  mind,  under  the  appearance  of  telling  a  story  of  a  life 

"Yes,"  said  Margaret  ;  "and  that  is  the  reason  why  ■ 
many  like  allegory.     There  is  a  pleasure  in  making  one's  ^ 
about  a  grotto  in  a  garden  ;  but  I  think  there  is  a  mi 
one  in  exploring  a  cave  on  the  4ea-shore,  dim  i 


where  you  never  know  that  you  have  come  to  the 
end, — a.  much  higher  pleasure  in  explui-ing  a  life  than  follow- 
ing ant  an  allegory," 

"  You  are  a  true  lover  of  mystery,  Miss  Margaret.  You 
should  have  liveil  a  thousand  years  ago." 

"  Thank  yon  :  I  am  very  giad  I  did  not.  Eat  why  so  long 
ago  ?     Are  there  not  mysteries  enough  left  ?  " 

"  And  will  there  not  be  enough  a  thousand  years  hence  ?  " 
swd  Heater. 

"  I  am  afeiid  not.  You  and  I  cannot  venture  to  speak  upon 
what  the  Germans  may  be  doing.  But  these  two  ladies  can 
tell  us,  perhaps,  whether  they  are  not  clearing  everything  up 
veiy  fart  ; — making  windows  in  your  cave.  Miss  Mai^aret, 
till  nobody  will  be  afraid  to  look  into  every  cranny  of  it." 

"  And  then  our  complaint,"  said  Miss  Young,  "  will  be  like 
Mrs.  Howell's,  when  somebody  told  her  that  we  were  to  have 
the  Dranunond  light  on  every  church  steeple.  '  Oh  dear, 
ma'am  !'  said  she,  '  wc  shall  not  know  how  in  the  world  to 
get  any  darkness,' " 

"  Y<jn  speak  as  if  you  agreed  that  the  Germans  really  are 
the  makers  of  windows  that  Mr.  Enderby  supposes  them," 
observed  Margaret ;  "  but  you  do  not  think  we  are  any  nearer 
the  end  of  mysteries  than  ever,  do  you  ? " 

"Oh,no  ;  not  till  we  have  struck  our  stone  to  the  bottom  of 
the  nniyerse,  and  walked  round  it :  and  I  am  not  aware  that 
lie  Germans  pretend  to  be  able  to  do  that,  any  more  than 
other  people.  Indeed,  I  think  there  are  as  many  makers  of 
grottoes  as  e^lorers  of  caves  among  them.  What  do  you 
want,  my  dear?" 

This  last  was  addressed  to  George,  whose  round  face,  red 
vilh  exertion,  appeared  at  a  back  window.  The  little  girls 
were  hoisting  him  up,  that  he  might  call  out  once  more, 
"  Dncle  Philip,  be  sure  you  remember  not  to  teiL" 

"  It  would  be  a  pity  that  mysteries  should  come  to  an  end," 
observed  Mr.  Enderby,  "  when  they  seem  to  please  our 
fininan  tastes  so  weO.  See  there,  how  early  the  love  of 
BjKtery  begins  1  and  who  can  l«ll  where  it  ends  ?  Is  tliere 
Kie  of  yonr  pupils,  Miss  Young,  in  whom  you  do  not  find  it  ?  " 

"  Not  onR ;  but  is  there  not  a  wide  diiFerence  between  the 
'oTc  of  making  mysteries,  and  a  taste  for  finding  them  out?" 

"  Do  you  not  find  both  in  children,  and  up  into  old  age  ? " 

"In  children,  one  usually  finds  both  :  but  I  think  the  love 
^^^fltery-making  and  surprises  goes  off  as  peo^\e  gcci"« 


wiser,     Fanny  and  Mary  were  plotting  all  last  week  how  to 
take  their  sister  Sophia  by  surprise  with  a  piece  of  India- 
rubber,  a  token  of  fraternal  affeetion,  as  they  were  pleased  to 
call  it ;  and  you  see  George  has  a  secret  to-day :  bat  they 
will  have  fewer  hidings  and  devices  every  year  :  and,  if  they 
grow  really  wise,  they  will  find  tiiat,  amidst  the  aotoal  bnsi- 
nesa  of  life,  ^here  is  bo  much  more  safety,  and  ease,  aoAL 
blessing  in  perfect  frankness  tbaa  iti  any  kind  of  concealment^.  I 
that  they  will  give  themselves  the  liberty  and  peace  of  being  J 
open  as  the  day-fight.      Such  is  my  hope  for  them.      But  aUl 
this  need  not  prevent  their  delighting  in  the  mysteries  which  I 
are  not  of  man's  making." 

"  They  will  be  all  the  more  at  leisure  for  them,"  s^d  1 
garet,  "from  having  their  minds  tree  from  plots  and  secreli( 

"  Surely  you  are  rather  hard  upon  arts  and  devices," 
Philip.     "  Without  more  or  fewur  of  them,  we  should  i 
our  world  into    a  Palace  of  Truth, — sea  the  Veillfei  i 
Chateau,  which  Matilda  is  reading  with  Miss  Toung. 
ever  read  it,  that  did  not  think  the  Palace  of  Truth  the  n 
disagreeable  place  in  the  world  ?  " 

"And  why?"  asked  Margaret.     "Not  because  t 
in  it  spoke  truth  ;  but  because  the  truth  which  they  spafa^ 
was  hatred,  and  malice,  and  selfishness." 

"Aod  how  much  better,"  inquired  Hester 
that  we  should  speak,  if  we  were  as  true  as  the  day-light?  ' 
hope  we  shall  always  be  aUowed  to  make  mysteries  of  oar  a 
selfish  and  unkind  fancies.     There  wotild  be  little  nmJ 
respect  left  if  these  things  were  told." 

"  1  think  there  would  be  more  than  ever,"  said  Marg 
■carefiilly  avoiding  to  meet  her  sister's  eye.    "  I  think  sc 
mistakes  would  be  explained,  so  many  false  impressions  ■ 
rig^t,  on  the  instant  of  their  being  made,  that  c 
relations  would  go  on  more  harmoniously  than  nos 

"  And  what  would  you  do  with  the  affairs  now  dedicated  t) 
mystery?"  asked  Mr,  Enderby.     "  How  would  you  deal  K 
diplomacy,  and  government,  and  with  courtship?    Youei 
would  not  overthrow  the  whole  art  of  wooing?     Toa  t 
not  doom  lovers'  plots  and  devices  ? '' 

The  ladies  were  ail  silent.     Mr.  Enderby,  however,  ■ 
determined  to  have  an  answer.     He  addressed  himsell'  i 
tJcu}ar)jr  to  Margaret-. 
"  Yoa  da  not  disapprove  of  ttie  ^tt\e  \A44eii.  x«^«oa  ■) 
"1  itrny  make  his  fedings  sect  "'    '  '^ 


Rfm  Hieai  to  be  undorstood  ; — tokens  which  may  meet  tlie 
of  one  alone,  and  curry  iio  meanln^r  to  any  otlier  1  Yuu 
not  disapprovi!  of  a  more  gentle  aud  mysterious  way  of 
eajing,  '  1  love  you,'  than  looking  full  in  one  anotbur's  fuce, 
uul  declaring  it  like  a  Quaker  upon  affirmation  ?  You  do  not 
dinpiproye " 

"  Afi  for  disapproving,"  said  Margaret,  who  chanced  to 
percdre  that  Maria's  hand  shook  so  that  she  could  not  gnide 
hs  needle,  aud  that  she  waa  therefore  apparently  searching 
fit  gfflnething  in  her  ivork-box, — "  as  for  disapproying,  I  do 
lut  pretend  to  judge  for  olher  people " 

SiB  Stopped  short,  struck  with  the  blunder  she  had  made. 
Tb.  Endeiby  hastened  to  take  advantage  of  it.  He  said, 
hogliing, 

"  Well,  then,  speak  for  yourself.  Never  mind  other 
fBOfile's  case." 

"  Wiat  I  mean,"  said  Margaret,  with  grave  simplicity,  "is, 
Attall  depends  upon  the  person  whose  r^;ard  is  to  be  won. 
Tlim  are  «.!ly  girls,  and  weak  women,  who,  liking  mysteries 
in  other  nffiiirs,  are  best  pleased  to  be  wooed  with  small 
artifices ; — with  having  their  vanity  and  their  curiosity  piqued 
with  sly  compliments " 

"  Slj"  compliments  !     What  an  expression !" 

"Such  women  agroc,  as  a  matter  of  course,  in  the  old 
QOlaOB, — ecitable  enough  five  centuries  ago, — that  the  life  of 
eevrtsbip  should  be  as  unlike  as  possible  to  married  life. 
But  I  ctvtainly  think  those  much  the  wis^t  and  the  happiest, 
^iha  look  upon  the  whole  affair  as  the  solemn  matter  that  it 
tnJij  is,  and  who  desire  to  be  treated,  from  the  beghming, 
with  ifae  sincerity  and  seriousness  which  they  will  require 
titat  fliey  are  married." 

"If  the  fljnne  simplicity  and  seriousness  were  common  in 
this  us  an:  reqiiired  in  other  grave  transacliona,"  said  Hester, 
"there  would  be  leas  of  the  treachery,  delusion,  and  heart- 
hnaking,  wliioh  lie  heavy  upon  the  souls  of  many  a  man  aud 


Mr.  Endcrby,  happening  to  be  looking  out  of  the  window 
bare,  as  if  for  something  to  say,  caught  the  eye  of  his  sister, 
^"         I  walking  in  her  garden.      She  beckoned  to  him,  but 
nn  notice,  not  desiring  to  be  disturbed  at  present, 
[  again  to  Margaret,  he  said, 

'  1  destroy  all  the  graces  of  coTirt«hip  :  yoa 


"  Nay,"  said  Hester,  "  what  is  so  graceful  tu  the  simplicity 
of  enUre  mutual  trusti' — tlie  more  entire  the  more  graceful." 

"  I  wish  you  had  left  out  the  word  '  truat.'  You  have 
spoiled  Eomething  that  I  waa  going  on  to  say  about  the  sim- 
plicity of  drawing  lots  like  the  Moravians, — the  most  einoere 
courtship  of  all :  but  that  word  '  trust'  puts  my  illustration 
aaide.  You  need  not  protest.  I  assure  you  I  am  not  so  dull 
as  not  to  understand  that  you  think  love  necessary  to  the 
wooing  which  seems  graceful  in  your  eyes  ; — Oh,  yes;  love, 
and  mutual  knowledge,  and  mutual  reverence,  and  perfect 
trust !      Oh,  yea,  I  understand  it  all." 

"  Philip ! "  cried  a  soft,  sentimental  voice  under  the  window  : 
"  Brother,  I  want  your  arm  for  a  turn  in  the  shrubbery." 

Mrs.  Rowland's  bonnet  was  visible  as  she  looked  up  to  the 
window.  She  saw  the  braids  of  the  hair  of  the  yoimg  ladies, 
and  her  voice  was  rather  less  soil  as  she  called  again,  "  Philip, 
do  you  hear?     1  want  you." 

It  was  impossible  to  seem  not  to  hear.  Mr.  Enderby  was 
obliged  to  go :  but  he  left  his  hat  behind  him,  as  a  sort  of 
pledge  that  he  meant  to  limit  himself  to  the  single  turn  proposed. 

For  various  reasons,  the  young  ladies  were  all  disinclined 
to  speak  after  he  had  left  them.     Miss  Young  was  the  first 
t«  move.     She  rose  to  go  to  her  desk  for  something, — tJie 
desk  in  which  Margaret  kept  the  books  she  used  in  this  place. 
Ever  on  tJie  'watch  to  save  Maria  the  trouble  of  movit^  abtm 
which  waa  actual  pain  to  her,  Margaret  flew  to  see  if  a. 
could    not   fetch  what  was  wanted :  but  Miss   Yuimg  w 
already  looking  into  the  desk.     Her  eye  caught  the  prettj 
new  little  volume  which  lay  there.      She  took  it  up,  fonndj 
was  a  volume  of  Tieck,  and  saw  on  the  fly-leaf,  in  tht 
known  handwriting,  "  From  P.  E."     One  warm  beam  o 
shot  through  heT  heart : — how  could  it  be  otherwise, — ^ 
book  lying  in  her  dusk,  and  thus  addressed?     But  it  w 
only  one  moment's  joy.    The  nest  instant's  reflection,  and  £ 
Bight  of  Mai^aret's  German  exercise,  on  which  the  book  hi 
luiri,  revealed  the  real  case  to  her.     In  sickness  of  heart,  ai 
would,  upon  impulse,  have  put  back  the  book,  and  concea" 
the  incident :  but  she  was  not  sure  but  that  Margaret  I 
seen  the  volume,  and  she  waa  sure  of  what  her  own  duty  w 
With  a  smile  and  a  steady  voice  she  held  out  the  book  I 
Margaret,  and  said, 

"  Here  is  wjmething  for  you,  Margaret,  which  looks  a 
,  "len,  and  gentle,   and  myatorioua  b 
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Ife  Enderbyhas  been  talking  about.  Uere  it  is,  lying  among 
TOUT  books  ;  and  I  think  it  vias  not  with  them  trlieu  you  luat 
left  your  seal." 

Slargaret  blushed  with  an  emotion  which  seemed  to  the  one 
■who  knew  her  best  to  be  too  strong  to  be  mere  surprise.  She 
looked  doubtful  for  a  moment  about  the  book  bedug  meant  for 
her.  Its  German  aspect  was  conclusive  against  its  being 
designed  for  Hester :  but  Miss  Toung, — was  it  certain  that 
Ihe'volome  was  not  here?  She  asked  this;  but  Maria  rephed, 
u  her  head  was  bent  over  her  desk, 

"  There  is  no  doubt  about  it.  I  am  eure.  It  is  nobody's 
but  yours." 

Some  one  proposed  to  resume  the  reading.  The  '  Hymn 
lo  Heavenly  Beauty'  was  finiahed,  but  no  remark  followed. 
Eiich  was  thinking  of  something  else.  More  common  sub- 
ject* mited  their  present  mood  better.  It  was  urged  upon 
Hester  that  she  should  be  one  of  the  doily  party ;  and,  her 
kraely  fentues  being  for  the  hour  dispersed,  she  agreed. 

"  But,"  she  observed,  "  other  people's  visita  iter  the  case 
endrely.  I  do  not  see  how  study  is  to  go  on  if  any  one  may 
cume  in  ftom  either  house,  as  Mr.  Enderby  did  to-day.  It  is 
dt^priving  Uiss  Young  of  her  leisure,  too,  and  making  use  of 
lier  Bparbncnt  in  a  way  thut  she  may  well  object  to." 

"  I  am  here,  out  of  school-hours,  only  upon  sufferance," 
replied  Miss  Young.  "  I  never  call  the  room  mine  without 
tlda  explanation." 

"B^des,"  said  Margaret,  "it  is  a  mere  accident  Mr. 
Endetby's  coming  in  to-day.  If  he  makes  a  habit  of  it,  wo 
kave  g[dy  to  tell  him  that  we  want  our  time  to  ourselves." 

Hisi  Young  knew  better.  She  made  no  reply;  but  she  felt 
ia  her  inmost  soul  that  her  new-born  pleasures  were,  from  this 
nwoient,  to  be  turned  into  paina.  She  knew  Mr.  Enderby  ; 
xid  knowing  him,  foresaw  that  she  was  to  be  a  witness  of 
bi  wooingB  of  another,  whom  she  had  just  begun  to  take 
■  heart.  This  was  to  be  her  fale  if  she  was  strong 
r  it, — strong  enough  to  be  generous  in  allowing  to 
opportunities  which  could  not  without  her  he  en- 
fixing  the  heart  of  one  whom  she  could  not  pronounce 
been  faulty  towards  herself.  His  conversation  to- 
l^r  to  make  her  suppose  him  blameless,  and 
in  fault ;  so  complete  had  seemed  his  uncon- 
l^ard  lo  her.  Her  duty  llien  was  clearly  to 
r«Ui«r,  with  such  spirit  of  se\t-sacTi!a<i* 


as  s!ie  might  be  capable  of.     If  not  strong  enough  fen  t 
the  alternalive  whb  a  daily  paiiiW  retreat  to  her  lot' 
■whence  she  might  look  out  on  the  heaps  of  cindera  i 
fanier'a  yard,  her  spirit  abased  the  -while  with  the  esperience  I 
of  Iier  own  weakness.     Neither  alternative  was  very  cbes  '"  ' 
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CHAPTEE   VII. 

FAMO-T  CONFIDENCE, 


^When  do  you  leave  us,  Philip?"  inquired  Mrs.  Eowlao^ 
putting  her  arm  within  her  brother's,  and  niarcliiag  him  n 
the  gravel- walk. 

"  Do  you  wish  me  to  go  ?  "  replied  he,  1 
what  you  were  go  anxious  to  say  ?" 

"  "Why,  we  understood,  six  weeka  since,  that  you  meant  tl 
leave  Deerbrook  in  a  fortnight ;  that  is  all." 

"  So  I  did :  but  my  mother  is  kind  enough  to  be  plea 
that  I  am  staying  longer ;  and  since  I  am  equaUy  pleasad  n 
self,  it  is  all  very  welL  I  rather  think,  too,  that  the  child] 
consider  Uncle  Philip  a  good  boy,  who  desetvea  a,  holiday." 

"My  mother!  Oh,  she  always  supposeB  everything  right  tl 
you  do;  and  that  is  the  reason  why  Mr.  Rowland  andl^— 

"  The  reason  why  Rowland  and  I  agree  so  well,"  intermpO 
the  brother.      "  Yes,  that  is  one  reason,  among  many, 
land's  wish  is  to  see  the  old  lady  happy  ;  and  she  is  nai 
happiest  when  she  has  both  her  children  with  her;  andfl 
every  merry  hour  of  hers,  your  good  hushujid  looks  the  am 
kindly  upon  me." 

"Of  course;  all  that  is  a  matter  of  course;  thoughyaua 
not  aware,  perhaps,  of  the  futigue  it  is  to  my  mother  to  hi) 
any  one  with  her  too  long  a  time.  She  will  not  tell  you;  fa| 
you  have  no  idea  how  low  she  is  for  some  time  after  yotr  > 
awuy,  if  you  have  stayed  more  than  a  few  days,  from  exhan 
tioa — from  pure  eshauatioa.  Ahl  you  do  not  peroaive  ; 
because  the  excitement  keeps  her  up  while  you  are  here  ;  a| 
she  naturally  makes  an  effort,  you  know.  But  if  you  nera  i 
see  her  as  we  do  after  you  are  gone ; — you  cannot  tLiak  t 
it  sets  the  Greys  talking  about  her  low  spirits." 
"Poor  soul !  I  wish  I  could  be  alwa,-ja  wiiXx^ure.  1  viiQ.  1 
^etber  I  caoaot ;   fgr  some  lime  Wi  come,  «X  ^miiiu    ~ 
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aUter,  Low  does  it  happen  that  neilher  jou  nor  Rowland  tver 
told  me  this  before?" 

"  Oh,  we  would  not  distreaa  yon  unnecessarily.  We  knew 
it  was  an  onavoidable  evil.     Yon  cannot  always  be  here,  and 

"  Yes,  I  mnst  sometitnea  come;  that  is  an  unavoidable  eril; 
and  always  will  be,  sister,  while  I  have  a  good  old  mother 
living  here." 

"My  dear  Philip,  how  yon  do  misnnderatand  one ! 
heard  anything  so  odd." 

"  Why  odd '!     Have  you  not  been  giving  me  to  understand, 
all  Uiia  time,  that  yon  do  not  wish  to  have  me  here, — tliat  you 
Irsntme  to  go  away?     If  not  this,  I  do  not  know  what  yi 
hsTe  been  talking  about." 

"What  an  idea!     My  only  brother!     What  can  you  bo 
thinking  of?     Why  upon  earth  should  I  wish  you  anywhi 
elso?" 

"  That  you  may  manage  my  mother  and  her  affairs  all  your 
1W11  wny,  I  imagine." 

Mrs.  Rowland  had  nothing  to  oppose  to  this  plaii 
but  exclamations,  Wiien  ahe  had  exhausted  ^  she  coold 
miater,  ihe  avowed  that  the  only  consideratiou  which  could 
TcooBcale  her  to  the  sacrifice  of  her  dear  brother's  society  waa 
Jiaiiety  for  his  happiness. 

"Then,  supposing  I  am  happiest  here,  we  are  all  satisfied. 
And  Dncle  Philip  would  have  made  a  diversion  from  the  path 
n  pve  George  his  favourite  awing,  quite  up  to  the  second 
toiBcb  of  the  great  pear-tree. 

"Prny  let  George  swing  himself  for'once,  brother.  Hold 
jour  tongue,  George  I  You  are  a  very  troubleeome  boy,  and 
jtnr  uncle  and  I  are  busy.  It  is  about  your  own  affairs, 
bntther,  that  I  want  to  open  my  miad  to  you.  As  for  your 
altntys  remaining  here,  as  you  kindly  hinted  juat  now " 

"I  did  not  mean  lo  hint,"  said  Philip  ;  "  I  thought  I  had 
ifKtken  quite  plainly.'' 

"  Well,  weU.  We  all  know  how  to  appreciate  the  kindness 
6f  yoor  intentions,  I  am  sure:  but  your  happiness  must  not  be 
wniiced  to  the  good  of  any  of  us  here.  We  can  take  care  of 
one  tnotlier :  but,  as  it  is  impossible  that  you  should  find  » 
oempanion  for  life  here,  and  as  it  is  time  you  were  thinking  of 
•cttling,  we  must  not  be  selfish,  and  detain  you  among  us 
I  jrou  should  be  creating  an  interest  elaewbete.  Tfti  ."&»■«• 
V  anxious  to  see  you  bap^\4  ^i^^'' 


brother ;  and  indeed  we  feci  it  ia  time  you  were  thinking 
about  it." 

"  I  am  glad  of  that,  eister.  I  am  somewhat  of  the  sam 
opinion  myself." 

"  I  rejoice  to  hear  it,"  replied  the  lady,  in  a  rather  iineaa_ 
tone.      "  We  have  been  delighted  to  hear  of  these  frequent 
visits  of  yours  to  the  Buchanans'.     There  is  a  strong  att 
tion  there,  I  fancy,  Philip." 

"  Joe  Buchanan  is  the  attraction  to  me  there.  If  you  b 
Caroline,  she  has  been  engaged  these  three  years  to 
brother's  friend,  Annealey." 

"  You  do  not  say  so  1     But  you  did  not  know  it?" 

"  I  have  known  it  these  two  years,  under  the  seal  of  secre^ 
Ah !  sister,  I  have  had  many  an  hour's  amusement  at  you' 
schemes  on  my  behalf  about  Caroline  Buchanan." 

"  I  have  been  quite  out,  I  see.  When  do  you  go  to  th 
Bruces',  to  make  the  visit  you  w;re  disappointed  of  at  Christ 

"  Wlien  they  retura  from  the  Continent,  where  they  ai 
gone  for  three  years.  Bliss  Mary  is  out  of  reach  for  ihre 
years,  sister." 

"  Out  of  reach  1  You  speak  as  if  Paris, — or  Rome,  if  yo 
will, — ^was  in  Australia.  And  even  in  Australia  one  ca 
hardly  speak  of  people  being  out  of  reach." 

"If  one  wishes  to  overtake  them,"  said  Mr.  Enderby 
"whereas,  I  can  wait  very  well  for  the  Bruces  till  they  cobb 
home  again.  Now,  no  more,  sister  I  I  cannot  stand  and  bei 
the  young  ladies  of  my  acquaintance  catalogued  as  a  specnhl 
tion  for  my  advantage.  I  could  not  look  them  in  the  fad 
again  after  having  permitted  it." 

"There  is  somebody  in  the  schoolroom,  I  declare!" 
the  lady,  as  if  astonished.      And  she  stood  looking  from  afa 
at  the  summer-house,  in  which  three  heads  were  distinctl 
visible.  ^ 

"  Were  you  not  aware  of  that  before  ?  Did  you  suppose 
was  asleep  there,  or  writing  poetry  all  alone,  or  what  'f  "" 
Miss  Ibbotsons  are  there,  and  Miss  Young." 

"  You  remind  me,"  said  the  lady,  "  of  something  that 
declared  to  Mr.  Eowland  that  I  would  apeak  ta  you  abom 
My  dear  brother,  you  should  have  some  compassion  on 
young  ladies  you  fall  in  with." 

"  I  thought  your  great  anxiety  just  now  was  that  the  vei 
—  should  have  compnasioa  upon  me,"  "" 


B3ne,  Philip ;  the  right  one.      But  you  really  have  no 
y.     You  are  loo  modest  to  be  aware  of  tlie  mischief  yoa 
^-j  Le  doing.     But  let  me  entreat  you  not  to  turn  the  head 
of  a  girl  whom  you  cannot  possibly  think  serioosly  of." 

"  Whom  do  you  mean?" 

"  Tou  may  be  making  eyen  more  mischief  than  flattering 
tie  poor  girl  with  vain  hopes.  If  you  once  let  it  get  into  the 
heada  of  the  Greys  that  any  one  belonging  to  us  could  think 
of  marrying  into  their  connection,  you  do  not  know  the  trouble 
you  will  impose  upon  Mr.  Rowland  and  me." 

"Does  Rowland  say  so?" 

"  Does  he  say  so  ?  one  would  think Dear  me!  brother, 

there  is  nothing  one  might  not  think  from  your  manner.    You 
torify  me." 

"  Have  you  a  pocket-mirror  about  you?"  asked  Philip.  "I 
sliould  like  to  see  what  this  terrible  raamier  of  mine  is  like." 

"  Now,  pray,  no  joking,  Philip.  I  declare  my  nerves  will 
B'lt  bear  it.  But  I  letl  you  what,  Philip  :  if  you  let  your  old 
admiration  of  beauty  carry  you  away,  and  make  you  forget 
yotttself  BO  far  as  to  dream  of  marrying  into  that  conaectioQj 
you  ■will  repent  it  as  long  as  you  live.  I  ehaU  never  forgive 
yon ;  and  you  will  kill  our  poor  dear  mother." 

"  I  wil!  ask  her  whether  she  thinks  so,"  said  Philip,  "  and  I 
pve  yon  Tny  word  of  honour  that  I  will  not  kill  my  mother." 

"  Giria  seem  to  think  that  beauty  is  everything,"  continued 
tlte  angry  lady,  "and  so  do  their  connections  for  them.  I 
dec[ire  Ura.  Grey  sits  winking  at  my  mother  when  Miss 
UwtBon  has  a  colour,  as  if  nobody  ever  saw  a  good  com- 
ptfiDon  before.  I  declare  it  makes  me  sick.  Now,  Philip, 
pa  have  been  fairly  warned ;  and  if  you  fall  into  the  trap, 
jwtmll  not  deserve  any  consideration  from  me." 

"I  have  let  you  lay  down  the  law  to  me,  sister,  in  your  own 
nj,  because  I  know  your  way.  Say  what  you  pieoae  to  me 
if  myself  and  my  affairs,  and  a  joke  is  the  worst  that  will 
eome  of  it.  But  I  tell  you  gravely,  that  I  will  not  hear  of 
IvpB — I  will  not  bear  imputations  like  those  you  have  just 
ipokut  against  these  young  ladies  or  their  connections,  witb- 
oni  rebuke.  You  can  know  nothing  of  the  Miss  Ibbotsons 
which  can  justify  this  conversation." 

"  1  shall  soon  believe  you  are  in  love,"  cried  the  lady,  in 
Iiigh  resentment. 

lake  care  what  grounds  you  go  upon  befoTfe  ■50a. 
la  my  fum,  I  give  yoi\  fair 
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how  you  take  any  mensupes  against  them,  even  in  your  o 
iionOBt  mind,  -without  being  qmt«  sure  what  you  are  about. 

"  You  do  not  say  now  that  you  do  not  mean  to  have  ti 
girl?"  cried  Mrs.  Eowknd,  fixing  her  fi^ry  eyea  upon  ] 
brother's  face. 

"Why  should  I?  You  have  not  set  about  obtaining  m 
confidence  in  any  way  wLich  could  succeed.  If  I  am  in  Ion 
it  would  not  be  easy  to  own  it  upon  such  unwarrantaUl 
pressure.     If  I  am  not  in  love " 

"  Ah  !    If  you  are  not " 

"  In  that  case  I  urn  disinclined  to  make  my  not  caring  fi 
them  the  condition  on  which  thoee  young  ladies  may  leceli 
your  civilities.  These  civilities  ate  due  to  them,  whatever 
may  feel  or  intend  ;  and  my  respect  for  them  is  such  tJaat 
shall  keep  my  mind  to  myself." 

"At  least,"  said  the  lady,  somewhat  humbled,  "donotbeB 
much  with  them.  For  my  sake,  do  not  go  into  the  schoobixn 
again,"  t 

"  I  am  sorry  1  cannot  oblige  you,"  said  he,  smiling,  "  bnW 
must  go  at  this  moment ;— not  to  sit  down, — not  to  apeak  fi 
words,  howKVer, — but  only  to  get  my  hat,  I  have  to  go  in 
the  village,  on  an  errand  for  the  children.  Can  I  do  aaytfaiq 
fof  you  in  the  village?" 

"  She  thinks  only  of  Hostel',  it  is  plain,"  thought  he.  "  It 
am  to  have  any  more  IcctBres  and  advice,  I  hope  they  m 
proceed  on  the  same  supposition ;  it  will  make  my  part  ead 
twd  save  my  being  driven  to  assert  my  own  will,  and  I 
plnaging  poor  Priscilla  into  hysterica.  I  can  bear  her  infc 
ierence,  ss  long  as  Mat^aret'a  name  is  not  on  her  lips.  1 
moment  she  casta  an  evil  eye  on  her,  I  ehall  speak  to  Sowlai 
which  I  had  much  rather  avoid.  It  would  be  delicious,  6 
to  be  her  protector,  without  her  knowing  it, — to  watch  en 
her  as  she  walks  in  her  bright  innocence, — to  shield  her — bl 
from  whom?  From  my  own  sister?  No  1  no  I  better  k 
her  out  of  suspicion  :  better  let  it  pass  that  it  is  really  Hes 
Hester  has  plenty  of  iriends  to  stand  by  her.  The  Greys  m 
80  proud  of  her  beauty,  they  have  no  eyes  or  ears  but  for  h( 
People  who  meddle  with  concerns  they  have  no  business  wi 
are  strangely  blind, — they  make  odd  mistakes,  from  runni 
sway  with  notions  of  their  own,  prepared  beforehand,  H 
is  everybody  determined  that  we  shall  all  Ctli  in  love  n 
^iter.  Priscilla  hoe  jumped  to  her  conclusion  at  on 
^^■^erbiips  in  emulation  of  Mrs.  Grey.     Mrs.  Grey  has  dea 
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jiren  Hester  to  Ilopy,  in  her  own  mind.  1  ralber  think  [lopti 
would  be  obliged  to  her  ii'  she  would  not  sliow  so  plainly  what 
is  in  her  thoughra.  I  fear  ao, — I  may  be  jealous, — but  I  am 
:*aid  Hope  and  I  are  too  moch  of  the  same  mind  about  the»i! 
girls.  I  will  stAod  up  for  Mrs.  Grey,  aa  long  as  I  live,  if  she 
ptoves  right  here.  She  shall  wink  and  nod  for  evermore,  and 
I  will  justify  her,  if  Hope  toraa  ont  to  be  in  love  with  Hester. 
I  will  be  the  first  to  congratulate  hira,  if  he  sitcceedB-  with 
her ;  and  really  he  would  be  a  happy  fellow.  She  is  a.  lowely 
owtnre;  and  how  she  will  love  wiienevershe  does  love!  Ste 
would  be  a  devoted  wife.  Why  cannot  he  see  the  msrtter  to, 
nikl  leave  tbj  Margaret  to  me  V  Now,  how  will  she  inole  up 
algoin?" 

Hb  vision  of  Margaret's  looks  remained  a  vision.  No  one 
was  in  the  sohooboom  but  Miss  Toung,  writing  a  letter. 

"They  are  not  here!"  said  Mr,  Enderby. 

"Noj  they  are  gone  with  Mrs.  Grey  into  the  village,  I  bi> 
liwe." 

"Ofc^  -wdl,  I  only  came  for  ray  hat.  Tou  are  in  the 
eWia»Bn.^  secret,  of  course.  Miss  Toung?" 

'^JBtnA  their  feast.     Yes,  I  believe  I  know  all  about  it." 

*•!  MO-  gtring  to  ask  some  important  questions  for  them'  at 
tfta  oonffioiioner'B.  You  will  not  object  to  my  briaging  them 
iiWgOOd  things?" 

"I?     Oh,  no." 

''Fwmild  not  act  in  so  serions  a  matter  without  asking  yoti. 
Cini  I  be  of  any  use  to  you  in  the  village  ?  Or  perhaps  yoa 
iwy  wont'  some  pens  mended  before  I  go  ?" 

"Ho,  I  thank  you." 

"Tfeen  I  will  not  interrupt  your  letter  any  longer.      Good 

It  vfaa  a  wonder  that  the  letter  was  written  at  all.     When 

*»tM  had  done  leaning  back  in  her  chiiir,  and  had  taken  up 

W  pen  again,  she  was  disturbed  by  painfiil  sounds  from  Mrs. 

''"irinnri'e  ^^irdcn.      The  lady's  own  Matilda,  and  preuiouB 

'  1 1  ling  Anna,  were  now  pronounced  to  be  naughty, 

.'  vous,  and,  finally,  to  be  combined  together  to 

Mrimma's  heart.      It  was  cliiar  that  they  were 

■  lischarge  of  the  wrath  which  was  catwed  by 

Now  a  wail,  now  a  scream  of  passioo,  wwnt 

-.    She  hastened  on  with  her  letter,  in  the  hope 

ikud  would  presently  go  into  tbe  howse,'M\irai 

';ht  be  invited  into  the  sctooVTOOtn,  W 
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hoar  a  story,  or  have  their  ruiEcd  tempera  calmed  by  son 
other  such  simple  means. 

"  What  a  life  of  dJBCiphtie  this  is  1"  thotight  Maria. 
all  have  it,  sooner  or  later.  These  poor  children  are  begii 
uing  early.  If  one  can  bnt  help  them  through  it !  ThaJi 
she  goes  in,  and  shuts  the  door  bcliind  her  1  Now  I  may  oi 
them  hither,  and  tell  them  something  or  another  about  D| 
and  her  lion." 

At  the  well-known  sound  of  Miss  Young's  lame  step,  tl 
little  ones  all  came  about  her.  One  ashamed  face  was  hid  fl 
her  shoulder  ;  another  was  relieved  of  ita  salt  tears  ;  and  li 
boy's  pout  was  first  relaxed,  and  then  forgotten 


CHAPTEE  VIII. 

FAUILY  COBRESPONDENCE, 


From  the  lime  of  the  great  event  of  the  arrival  of  the  Mi 
Ibbotsons,  Mr.  Hope  had  longed  to  communicate  all  connecta 
with  it  to  his  family.  As  often  as  Heater  looked  eminently 
beautiful,  he  wished  Lis  sisters  coutd  see  her.  As  often  as  he 
felt  his  spirit  moved  and  animated  by  his  conversations  with 
Margaret,  he  thought  of  Frank,  and  wished  that  the  poor 
fellow  could  for  a  day  exchange  the  heats  and  fatigues,  and 
vapid  society,  of  which  he  complained  as  accompaniments  of 
service  in  India,  for  some  one  of  titc  wood  and  meadow  ram- 
bles, or  garden  frolics,  which  were  the  summer  plcasurt 
Deorbrook,  now  unspeakably  enhanced  by  the  addition  h 
made  to  its  society.  Frank  wrote  that  the  very  names  'J 
meadows  and  kine,  of  cowslips,  trout,  and  harriers,  were  j 
refreshment  to  a  soldier's  fancy,  when  the  heats,  and  the  si 
tude  of  spirit  in  TChich  he  was  compelled  to  live,  made  1; 
weary  of  the  novelties  which  had  at  first  pleased  him  in 
Fast.  He  be^ed  that  Edward  wonld  go  on  to  wril«  a 
did  of  everything  that  passed  in  the  village — of  everytl 
which  could  make  him  for  a  whole  evening  fancy  himself  a 
Deerbrook,  and  repose  himself  in  its  shades  and  quietneq 
Mr.  Hope  had  felt,  for  a  month  past,  that  such  a  letter  was  \ 
this  time  due  to  Frank,  and  that  he  had,  for  once,  failed  | 
punctuality :  but  he  now,  for  the  first  time,  found  it  diffiwj 
to  get  time  to  write.  lie  never  dreamed  of  sending  Fra 
fetters  wAidi  would  be  ealeeraed  by  others  of  a  moder 
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iengtli.  WLen  he  did  write,  it  was  an  epistle  indeed :  and 
during  this  particular  May  and  June,  there  was  iilways  some- 
thing happening  which  prevented  his  having  his  hours  to  him- 
Betf.  In  other  words,  he  waa  always  at  the  Greys'  when  not 
engaged  in  his  professional  duties.  The  arrival  of  a  letter 
from  Frant  one  day  gave  him  the  necessary  stimulus,  and  he 
sat  down  on  the  instant  to  open  his  heart  to  his  brother. 

Frank  was  his  younger  and  only  brother,  and  the  person  in 
&e  world  most  deeply  indebted  to  him.  Their  parents  bdng 
dead,  it  was  Edward  who  had  been  Frank's  dependence  a.B  he 
^w  up.  It  was  Edward  who  had,  at  great  cost  and  pains, 
gratified  his  wish  to  go  into  the  army,  and  had  procured  him 
the  best  educational  advantages  in  preparation  for  a  military  life. 
It  was  Edward  who  had  always  tt^ted  him  with  such  liuniliar 
feioidBhip,  that  he  had  scarcely  felt  as  if  he  wanted  any  other 
inlunate,  and  who  seemed  to  forget  the  five  years'  difference  of 
1^  iHtveen  them  at  aJl  times  but  when  it  afforded  a  reason 
for  preBsing  kindness  and  assistance  upon  him.  The  confi- 
dence between  them  was  as  familiar  and  entire  as  if  they  had 
been  twin-brothers.  The  epistle  which  Frank  was  to  have  the 
benefitof,  on  the  present  occasion,  was  even  longer  than  usual, 
ffya  the  delay  which  had  caused  an  accumulation  of  tidings 
Woflhoughts. 

"  Deerbrook,  June  20th,  18 — . 

"Deaii  FnANK, — Tour  letter  of  Dec,  last  has  arrived  to  re- 
niiiid  me  how  far  I  am  past  my  time  in  writing  to  you.  I 
nuJce  no  apologies  for  my  delay,  however,  and  1  do  not  pre- 
Wftd  to  feel  any  remorse  about  it.  We  never  write  to  one 
Udtber  from  a  mere  sense  of  duty ;  and  long  may  it  be  before 
Wdo  Bol  Unless  we  write  because  we  cannot  help  it,  pray 
let  M  let  it  alone.  As  for  the  reasons  why  my  inclination 
to  talk  to  you  has  not  overpowered  aJl  impediments  till  now, 
—you  shall  have  them  by-and-by.  Meanwhile,  here,  before 
your  eyes,  is  the  proof  tiiat  I  cannot  but  spend  this  June 
nening  with  you. 

"  You  ask  about  your  grandfather  ;  and  I  have  somewhat 
lossy  to  you  about  him.  lie  is  still  living, — very  infirm,  as 
na  mny  suppose,  but,  I  think,  as  clear  in  mind  as  I  have 
iTer  known  him.  lie  seal  for  me  two  months  ago,  as  yoa 
Wll  have  heard  from  the  letter  I  find  he  caused  to  be  written 
i  the  busiueaa  which  then  occupied  his  m\T\4,  '^cj 
would  represent  to  you  as  it  af^ata 
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to  liira  :  but  I  raast  give  you  an  account  of  it  ;u  it  appears  to 
mjaelf.  Hb  sent  i'oi  me  to  lake  leave  of  me,  us  he  eaid  ;  but, 
ill  toy  opinion,  to  receive  my  ackDowledgmcaI,s  for  liis  latest 
disposition  of  his  property  by  will.  The  new  arrangtmeats 
did  not  please  me  at  all ;  and  I  am  confident  that  you  would 
have  liked  them  no  betttir  than  I ;  and  1  wished  not  a  little 
that  you  were  nearer,  that  we  might  have  acted  together.  I 
fcnow  that  he  cmce  intended  to  divide  his  properly  equally 
among  us  four  ;  but  of  late,  from  some  unaccounlable  feeling 
of  indifferenae  abont  Emily  and  Anne,  or,  as  is  more  iys;ely, 
liom  some  notion  about  woiaen  not  wanting  money,  and  not 
knowing  how  to  manage  it,  he  has  changed  his  luiud,  and  des" 
tiaed  bis  money  for  you  and  roe,  leaving  my  sisters  only  a 
hundred  pounds  each  as  a  remembrauce.  He  informed  me  lO^ 
this,  as  soon  as  I  acrived.  I  thought  him  quite  well  raioug^ 
to  hear  reason,  and  I  spoke  my  miod  plainly  to  him.  I  haA 
no  light  to  answer  for  you,  any  further  than  for  your  stmse  aCi 
justice,  and  your  affection  for  your  sisters.  The  way  ' 
tliG  matter  wus  settled  at  last,  therefore,  with  great  paioa 
trouble,  was,  that  yon  and  our  sisters  .^are  equally,  and 
inara  the  legacy  of  100^.,  which  was  destined  for  one  of  I 
The  reasons  why  1  declined  a  fourth  part  of  the  proper^ 
sufficient  to  my  mind,  and  will  be  so,  I  doubt  not,  to  yoi 
Out  of  this  property  I  have  had  my  professional  educatit 
while  you  and  my  sisters  have  received  nothing  at  all.  Tl 
prckfegsional  education  has  enabled  me  to  provide  sufficient 
for  myself,  so  far,  and  this  provision  will  in  all  probabili^ 
on  to  increase  ;  while  my  sisters  want  as  much  us  con  £  ' 
be  put  into  their  hands.  Their  husbands  are  not  likely 
to  be  rich  men,  and  will  probably  be  poor  for  some  years  to 
oMne.  Their  children  have  to  be  educated ;  and,  in  short,  thave 
is  every  reason  why  Emily  and  Anne  should  have  this  mooey, 
and  none  why  I  should.  I  am  afraid  the  old  gc^ntleman  ia  nat 
veij  well  pleased  with  my  way  of  receiving  what  he  inteaded 
for  kindness ;  but  tliat  cannot  be  helped.  If  he  falls  bad^ 
into  his  previous  state  of  mind,  and  leaves  the  whole,  after  all, 
to  you  and  me,  I  shall  set  the  matter  right,  as  far  as  I  can,  by 
dividing  ray  portion  between  ray  sisters  ;  and  I  feel  oonfideat 
tliat  you  will  do  the  same  ;  but  I  earnestly  hope  this  will  not 
happen.  It  will  be  a  very  different  thing  to  my  sisters  re- 
ceiving this  money  by  their  grandfather's  will  as  their  due, 
and  from  our  hands  as  a  gift — (the  way  in  which  they  will 
jnak  at  it).     The  letter  to  you  was  sent  off  without  delay,  in 
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order  that,  in  case  of  any  dissatisfaction  wliatevor  on  youf 
piDt,  yonr  wiehca  might  bays  the  better  chauce  of  being  made 
known  to  us  during  iJie  old  gentlemaa'a  life.  I  doubt  not  that 
jour  thoughts,  whatever  they  may  be,  will  be  on  the  way  to 
me  before  this  reaches  you ;  and  I  can  have  as  little  duubt 
what  they  are.  Tou  know  Mr.  Blunt  says,  that  men  are 
cvealed  to  rob  their  siatere, — a  somewhat  partial  view  of  the 
objects  and  achievements  of  morCa!  existence,  it  must  be 
owned,  and  a  statem^tt  which  I  conceive  the  course  of  yonr 
lib,  for  one,  will  not  go  to  confirm ;  but  a  man  must  have  had 
1  gnvi  deal  of  experience  of  what  he  is  talking  of  before  he 
crald  make  so  sweeping  a  generalizution  from  the  ikcts  of  life; 
»nil  I  am  afraid  Mr.  Blunt  has  some  reason  for  what  he  says. 
Medical  men  receive  many  confidences  in  sick  rooms,  you 
know;  and  some,  among  oUiers,  which  had  better  be  reserved 
Sir  the  lawyer.  What  I  have  seen  in  this  way  leads  m«  to 
tfflsgine  that  my  grandiather's  notion  is  a  very  common  one, — 
that  women  have  little  occasion  fcu'  money,  and  do  not  know 
liow  Is  manage  it ;  and  that  their  property  is  to  be  drawn 
i^poa.  to  the  very  last,  to  meet  the  difficulties  and  supply  th« 
pHTpows  of  their  brothers.  On  the  ntter  injustice  and  ab- 
surdity of  such  a  notion  there  can  be  no  disagreement  between 
yoa  and  me  ;  nor,  I  imagine,  in  our  actions  witb  regard  to  it. 
"  I  heard  from  Emily  yesterday.  The  letter  ia  more  than 
lialf  full  of  stories  about  the  children,  and  accounts  of  hex 
principles  and  plans  with  regard  to  them.  She  writes  on  tlie 
ttmc  subjects  to  you,  no  doubt,  for  her  heart  is  full  of  them. 
Bcf  hneboud  linds  the  post  of  consul  at  a  httle  Spanish  port 
nth«r  a  dull  affair,  as  we  anticipated,  and  groans  at  the 
Dienticn  of  Bristol  or  Liverpool  sliipping,  he  says.  But  I  like 
llw  loae  of  his  postscript  very  well.  Ue  is  thankful  for  the 
IxmeM  independence  his  office  afFiirds  him,  and  says  he  can 
talarate  his  Spanish  neighbours  (though  they  are  as  ignorant 
M  Turkish  ladies],  for  the  sake  of  his  family,  and  of  the 
itife  of  returning,  sooner  or  later,  to  live  in  his  own  country, 
aRtr  having  discharged  his  duty  to  his  children.  Tbein 
nuut  be  an  irksome  life  enough,  as  much  of  it  as  is  passed 
ont  nf  their  own  doors  :  but  they  seem  to  be  finding  out  that 
it  ia  not  60  much  the  icfiere  and  the  how,  as  the  what  people 
»»,  that  matters  to  their  peace  of  mind  ;  and  I  suppose  those 
'rim  love  each  other,  and  have  settled  what  they  are  living  for, 
^•^ef  moat  want,  nearly  as  wdl  in  one  ^laca 
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"  Poor  Anne  wrote  to  you,  I  knoiv,  after  the  death  of  hCT 
infant — her  little  Highlandman,  as  she  proudly  called  him  jj 
her  last  letter  before  she  loGt  him.  Giichriat  talked  last  yea 
of  bnogiiig  her  and  bia  boy  south  thia  summer,  and  I  iuu 
some  hopea  of  seeing  them  ail  here:  but  I  have  not  been  abh 
to  get  them  to  speak  again  of  travelling,  and  I  give  it  up  fot 
this  year,  I  hope  your  letters  and  theirs  fall  dtte  seasooablyj 
that  your  reports  of  all  your  devices  to  cool  yourself,  reach 
them  in  the  depth  of  their  Caithness  winter ;  and  that  all  thei 
say  to  you  of  their  snow-drifts  iiud  freshets  is  acceptable  wh^ 
you  are  panting  in  the  hottest  of  your  noons.  Anne  wiitei 
more  cheerfully  than  she  did,  and  Gilchrist  says  she  is  exert 
ing  herself  to  overcome  her  sorrow.  Their  love  must  " 
passing  strange  in  the  eyes  of  all  such  as  despised  Aaa^ 
match.  It  13  such  as  should  mate  Anne's  brothers  feel  veif 
cordially  towards  Gilchrist.  We  have  drifted  asunder  in  li 
rather  strangely,  when  one  comes  to  thiuk  of  it  ;  and  o' 
anchorage  grounds  are  pretty  far  apart.  Who  would  ha 
thought  it,  when  we  four  used  to  climb  the  old  apple- 
together,  and  drop  down  Iroia  the  garden  wall  ?  I  -b 
whether  we  shall  ever  contrive  to  meet  in  one  house  onee 
and  whether  I  may  be  honoured  by  my  house  being  the  place' 
It  is  possible  ;  and  I  spend  certain  of  my  dreams  upon  t' 
project.  Do  you  not  find  that  one  effect  of  this  wide  sepal 
tion  is,  to  make  one  fancy  the  world  smaller  than  one  used  t 
think  it  ?  You,  on  the  other  side  of  it,  prohahly  waked  up  t( 
this  conviction  long  ago.  It  is  just  opening  upon  me,  aha 
up  in  my  nook  of  our  little  island.  When  I  have  a  lette 
fifoin  you,  like  that  which  lies  before  me,  spiced  with  an  oil 
family  joke  or  two,  and  a.  good  many  new  ones  of  your  ow* 
aU  exactly  like  yourself,  I  am  persuaded  you  cannot  be  Ter' 
far  off ;  and  I  should  certainly  call  you  from  my  window  6 
come  in  to  tea,  but  from  a  disagreeable  suspicion  that  1  shoafa 
get  no  answer.  But  do  tell  me  in  your  next  whether  on 
globe  has  not  been  made  far  too  much  of  to  children,  a 
whether  its  oceans  do  not  look  very  like  ponds,  when  yon  c! 
your  eye  over  them  to  that  small  old  apple-tree  I  mentiona 

"  But  you  want  news, — this  being  the  place  of  all  others  ti 

send  to  from  the  other  side  of  the  world  for  news.     Deerbrook 

has  rung  with  news  and  rumours  of  news  since  winter.     Tl 

first  report  after  the  ice  broke  up  in  March  was,  that  I  wt 

MBD^  to  be  married  to  Deborah  Giles.     '  Who  is  Debora 
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Giles?'  you  will  aslc.  She  is  not  goiug  to  be  a  relation  of 
yours,  in  the  first  place.  Secondly,  she  is  the  daughter  of 
die  boatmau  whose  boats  Enderby  and  I  are  wont  to  hire. 
Tlie  young  lady  may  be  all  that  ever  woman  was,  for  aught 
I  know,  for  t  never  spoke  to  her  in  niy  life,  except  that  I  one 
dayaiiked  her  for  sometliing  to  bale  the  boiLtwith  :  butlheard 
ihat  the  astonishment  of  Deerbrook  was,  that  I  was  engaged 
to  a  woman  who  could  not  read  or  write.  So  you  see  we  of 
Deerbrook  follow  our  old  pastime  of  first  inventing  marvels, 
and  ihea  being  scarcely  able  to  beUeve  them.  I  rather 
suspect  that  we  have  some  wag  among  ua  who  fabricates 
news,  to  see  how  much  will  be  received  and  retailed  :  but 
perhaps  these  rumours,  even  the  wildest  of  them,  rise  '  by 
nalural  exhalation'  from  the  nooks  and  crevices  of  village  life. 
Wj  live  years'  residence  lias  not  qualified  me  to  pronouuce 
absolutely  upon  this. 

"  Old  Smithson  is  dead.  You  could  not  have  seen  him 
Wf-a-dojien  times  when  you  were  here  ;  but  you  may  chance 
to  ReolEect  him, — a  short  old  man,  with  white  hair,  and  deep- 
wt  grey  eyes.  He  is  less  of  a  loss  to  the  village  than  ahnoafi 
any  other  man  would  be.  He  was  so  shy  and  quiet,  and  kept 
80  tiiuoh  within  hb  own  gate,  that  some  fancied  he  must  be  a 
miser  ;  but  though  he  spent  little  on  himself,  his  money  made 
its  way  abroad,  and  his  heirs  are  rather  disappointed  at  finding 
liie  properly  no  larger  than  when  he  came  into  it.  He  is  much, 
missed  by  his  household,  and,  I  own,  by  myself  I  was  not, 
often  with  him :  but  it  was  something  to  feel  that  there  was  one 
among-  us  who  was  free  from  ambition  and  worldly  cares, 
content  to  live  on  in  the  enjoyment  of  humble  duties  and 
lunple  pleasures, — one  who  would  not  have  changed  colour  at 
the  news  of  a  bequest  of  ten  thousand  pounds,  but  could  be 
very  eager  about  his  grand-nephew's  prize  at  school,  and 
about  the  first  forget-me-not  of  the  season  beside  his  pond, 
and  the  first  mushroom  in  his  meadow.  During  the  fortnight 
of  bis  illness,  the  village  inquired  about  him  ;  but  when  ifc 
vua  all  over,  there  was  not  much  to  forget  fif  one  so  littla 
Jtnown,  and  we  hear  of  him  no  more. 

"The  Greys  and  Rowlands  go  oa  much  as  usual,  the 
gentteiuen  of  the  family  agreeing  very  well,  and  the  ]adie9 
rather  the  reverse.  The  great  grievance  this  spring  has  been, 
lli»t  Mrs  Kowland  has  seen  fit  to  enlarge  her  hall,  and  make 
g.  hei  door.  Her  neighbours  are  certain  that,  in  the 
alterations,  every  principal  beam  of  her  hn^isA 


lias  been  cut  ihroogb,  and  that  the  whole  will  fall  in. 
such  catastrophe  has  yet  occQired,  however.  I  have  not  b 
called  in  to  set  any  broken  bones  ;  and  I  hare  not  wa 
cxpectatioD  of  an  accident,  as  Mr.  Rowland  underaBi 
building  too  well  to  allow  his  house  to  be  cut  down  over 
head.  As  for  the  porch,  I  do  not  perceive  wliat  can 
alleged  to  its  disadvantage,  but  that  some  people  think  it  nf 
"  Here  1  must  cease  my  gossip.  I  regularly  begin  my  ktl 
with  the  intention  ai'  tilling  you  all  that  I  hear  and  see  om 
ray  profession  :  but  I  invariably  stop  short,  as  I  do  now,  & 
disgust  at  the  nonsense  I  should  have  to  writ«.  Itisendnia 
enough  to  vritness  ;  for  one  thing  quickly  dismisses  aBOldSi 


e  relief  occurs  from  the  more  amiable 
qualities  of  the  parlies  concerned  :  but  I  hate  detail  ii 
and  I  never  do  got  throngh  the  whole  list  of  particuli 
I  believe  you  would  like  to  have.  You  must  excuse  n 
and  take  my  word  for  it,  in  the  large,  that  vre  are  al] 
much  what  we  were  when  you  saw  us  three  years  ago, 
of  course,  being  three  j-ears  older,  and  some  tew  of 
three  years  wiser.  It  will  be  a  satisfection  to  you  also  to  kni 
that  my  practice  has  made  a  very  good  growth  for  the  tin 
You  liked  my  last  year's  report  of  it.  It  has  increased  HM 
since  that  time  than  even  during  the  preceding  year  ;  and 
have  no  further  anxiety  about  my  worldly  prospects.  I  i 
as  well  satisfied  with  my  choice  of  an  occupation  in  lift 
ever.  Mine  has  its  anxieties,  and  dha^emsm,  as  others  hm 
but  I  am  convinced  I  could  not  have  chosen  better.  Ten  m 
■when  you  were  with  me,  something  of  the  anxiety  of 
sibili^  ;  what  it  is,  for  instance,  to  await  the  one  >w  i 
other  event  of  a  desperate  case  :  and  I  could  tell  yoa  a  gp 
deal  that  you  do  not  and  cannot  know  of  the  pevilb'  ai 
troubles  attendant  upon  being  the  depository  of  so  vcm 
domestic  and  persona!  conlidence  as  my  function  imposes  up 
me  the  necessity  of  receiving.  I  sometimes  long  to  be  ai 
to  see  nothing  but  what  is  apparent  to  all  in  society^ ; 
perceive  what  is  ostensible,  and  to  dream  of  nothing  ma 
— not  exactly  like  children, but  like  the  members  of  lai^« 
hajipy  families,  who  carry  about  with  them  the  purity  a: 
peace  of  tlieir  homes,  and  therefore  take  cognisance  of  I 
pure  and  peaceful  only  whom  they  meet  abroad  ;  but  iii< 
childish,  or  indolent,  or  cowardly,  to  desire  this. 
there  is  private  vice  and  ■wretchedness,  and 

"    '    '        J  know  it,  if 
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Althing  to  COM  or  alleviatfe  it.  Dr.  Levitt  and  I  have  the 
nine  feeling  about  this  ;  and  I  somccimes  hope  that  we 
laatiialiy  prepare  for  and  aid  each  other's  work.  There  ia  a 
bnght  nde  to  our  busicees,  as  I  need  not  tell  you.  The  mere 
fxewisB  of  our  respective  prolessionE,  the  9<»eiitific  as  well  as  the 
msraliste^st  of  them,  is  as  moch  to  us  as  the  theory  of  your 
bnsJDeBS  to  you  ;  and  that  ia  saying  b  great  deal.  You  will 
not  qnairel  with  the  idea  ot'  the  scieatiiic  interest  of  Dr. 
Levitt's  profession  in  his  hands  ;  for  you  know  bow  learned 
Ite  is  in  the  complex  science  of  Humanity.  You  re- 
member the  eternal  wonder  of  the  Greys  at  his  Ubeialit^ 
tawards  dissenters.  Of  that  liberality  he  is  imcoascions  ;  as 
it  ia  the  natural,  the  inevitable  result  of  his  knowledge  of  men, 
— of  his  having  been  '  hunting  the  wateifalls '  from  hia  youth 
1^ — iollowing  up  thought  and  prejudice  to  their  foui^ns. 
When  I  see  him  bland  and  gay  amongst  us,  I  feel  pretty  con- 
£deat  that  his  greatest  pleasure  is  the  same  as  mine, — that  of 
repecing  in  the  society  of  the  innocent,  the  EJngle-hearted,  the 
unboidraied,  after  having  seen  what  the  dark  comers  of  so<^al 
lite  are.  It  is  like  coming  out  of  a  fetid  cave  into  the  evening 
muihine.  Of  late,  we  have  felt  this  in  an  extraordinary  degree. 
But  J  mast  tell  you  in  an  orderly  way  what  has  happened  to 
ns.  I  have  put  off  entering  upon  the  grand  subject,  portly 
liamitlte  pleasure  of  keeping  one's  best  news  for  the  last,  and 
partly  from  shjiness  in  begitming  to  describe  what  it  is  impos- 
aibte  that  you  should  enter  into,  I  am  well  aware  of  your 
poirara  of  imagination  and  sympathy  ;  but  you  have  not  lived 
fire  yttare  within  five  miles  of  a  country  village  ;  and  you  can 
no  more  understand  our  present  condition  thi^  we  can  appic- 
oMe  your  sherbet  and  your  mountain  sununer-house. 

"  There  are  two  JacUea  here  from  Birmingham,  so  far  be- 
Tend  any  ]adica  that  we  hare  to  boaEt  of,  that  some  of  ua 
bt^in  to  suspect  that  Deerbrook  is  not  the  Athens  and  Arcadia 
ntiiCed  that  we  have  been  accustomed  to  believe  it.  You  can 
lave  no  idea  how  our  vanity  is  mortified,  and  our  pride 
phased,  by  finding  what  the  world  can  prodnce  out  of  the 
iwEuids  of  Deerbrook.  We  bear  oar  humiliation  wonderfidly, 
however.  Our  Verdoa  woods  echo  with  laughter ;  and  sing- 
iQg  is  beard  beside  the  brook.  The  voices  of  children,  growa 
and  nngrown,  go  up  from  all  the  meadows  around ;  and  wit 
aad  srudom  arc  waiUd  over  the  surface  of  our  river  at  even- 
tide. The  truth  is,  these  girls  have  brought  in  a  new  lifs 
J////K  »>  '^  there  is  not  one  of  us,  except  the  c^Miea, 


is  not  some  years  younger  for  tlitir  presence.  Mr,  Greg^ 
deserts  hia  business  for  them, like  a  school-boy;  aodMr.RoWi 
land  watches  his  opportunity  to  play  trnant  in.  turn.  Ml* 
Enderby  gives  dances,  and  looks  quite  disposed  to  lead  ofFil 
person.  Mrs.  Plumstead  has  grown  quite  giddy  about  sortin 
the  letters,  and  her  voice  has  not  been  heard  further  tba 
three  doors  off  since  the  arrival  of  the  strangers.  Dr.  Levii 
is  preaching  hia  old  sermons.  Mrs.  Grey  is  well-nigh  intoxji 
cated  with  being  the  hostess  of  these  lailies,  and  has  evi 
reached  the  point  of  allowing  her  drawing-room  to  be  ubi 
every  afternoon.  Enderby  is  a  fixture  while  they  are  i 
Neither  mother,  sister,  friend,  nor  frolic,  ever  detained  hu 
here  before  for  a  month  together.  He  was  going  away  in 
fortnight  when  these  ladies  came:  they  have  been  hire  a 
weeks,  and  Enderby  has  dropped  all  mention  of  the  extern! 
world.  If  you  ask,  as  you  are  at  this  moment  doing  in  yoo 
own  heart,  how  1  stand  under  this  iiiHuence,  I  reaUy  canoe 
tell  you.  1  avoid  inquiring  too  closely.  I  enjoy  every  paM 
ing  day  too  much  to  question  it,  and  I  let  it  go;  and  so  intu 
you. 

"  '  But  who  are  they  ?'  you  want  to  know.  They  are  dii 
tant  cousins  of  Mr.  Grey's, — orphans,  and  in  mourning  fb 
their  father.  They  are  just  above  twenty,  and  their  name  a 
Ibbotson.  'Are  they  handsome?'  is  your  next  questioja 
The  eldest,  Hester,  is  beautiful  as  the  evening  star.  Margarg 
is  very  different.  It  does  not  matter  what  she  is  as  to  beaati 
for  the  question  seems  never  to  have  entered  her  o^ 
mind.  I  doubt  whether  it  has  often  occurred  to  hi 
whether  she  can  be  this,  or  that,  or  the  other.  She  w,  sat 
there  is  an  end  of  the  matter.  Such  pure  existence,  witb 
out  question,  without  introspection,  without  hesitation  C 
consciousness,  I  never  saw  in  any  one  above  eight  years  oU 
Yet  she  is  wise ;  it  becomes  not  me  to  estimate  how  wiH 
You  will  ask  how  I  know  this  already.  I  knew  it  tb 
lirst  day  I  saw  them ;  I  knew  it  by  her  infinite  simplicity 
from  which  all  selfishness  is  discharged,  and  into  which  u 
tolly  can  enter.  The  airs  of  heaven  must  have  been  abcn] 
her  from  her  infancy,  to  nourish  such  health  of  the  Boa 
What  her  struggle  is  to  be  in  life  I  cannot  conceive,  tor  not; 
morbid  tendency  is  to  he  discerned.  I  suppose  she  may  li 
destined  to  make  mistakes, — to  find  her  faith  deceived,  he 
affections  rebuked,  her  fuU  repose  delayed.  If,  like  the  ret 
of  us,  she  be  destined  to  struggle,  it  must  he  to  conflict  of  thi 


■(for  it  is  iaoonceivable  that  any  should  ariae  from  hor- 
Tet  IB  she  as  traly  human  as  the  weakest  of  ub, — 
cugiucsed  hy  affection,  and  susceptible  of  pajision.  Her  affec- 
tion for  her  sister  is  a  sort  of  passldc.  It  has  some  of  the 
teatures  of  the  serene  guardianship  of  one  from  on  high  ;  but 
it  is  yet  more  like  the  pusaionate  servitude — of  the  benefited 
to  ft  benefiictor,  for  instance — which  ia  perhaps  the  most 
graceful  attitude  iu  which  our  humanity  appears.  Where  are 
fte  words  that  can  tell  what  it  is  to  witness,  day  by  day,  the 
Knrse  of  such  a  life  as  this  ? — to  see,  living  and  moving 
be&ae  one's  eyes,  thevery  spirit  that  one  had  caught  glimpses 
of,  wandering  in  the  brightest  yistas  of  one's  imagination,  in 
lie  holiest  hours  of  thought!  Tet  ia  there  nothing  fearful,  as 
m  the  presence  of  a  spirit ;  there  ia  scarcely  even  a  sense  of 
owe,  so  child-hke  ia  her  deportment.  I  go,  grave  and  long- 
ing to  listen;  I  come  away,  and  1  find  I  have  been  talking 
iMTe  than  auy  one ;  revealing,  discussing,  as  if  I  were  the 
naeher  and  not  the  learner, — you  will  say  the  worshipper. 
Say  it  if  you  vrill.  Our  whole  little  world  worships  the  one 
Of  the  other.  Hester  is  also  well  worthy  of  worship.  If 
fliere  ireie  nothing  but  her  beauty,  she  would  have  a  wider 
world  than  oura  of  Deerbrook  at  her  feet.  But  she  has 
mmdi  more.  She  ia  what  you  would  call  a  true  woman.  She 
hu  a  generous  soul,  atrong  affections,  and  a  susceptibility 
which  interferes  with  her  serenity.  She  is  not  exempt  irom 
the  trouble  and  snare  into  which  the  lot  of  women  seems  to 
ime  them, — too  close  a  contemplation  of  self,  too  nice  a  sen- 
^ineaesB,  which  yet  does  not  interfere  with  devotednesa  to 
•fars.  She  will  be  a  devoted  wife  r  but  Margaret  does  not 
'WU  to  be  B  wife  to  be  devoted.  Her  life  has  been  ilevoted- 
Mn,  and  will  be  to  the  end.  If  she  were  lefl  the  last  of  her 
noe,  ihe  would  spend  her  life  in  worshipping  the  unseen  that 
iuf  about  her,  and  would  be  as  unaware  of  herself  as  now. 

"What  a  comfort  it  is  to  speak  freely  of  them  t  This  is 
^first  relief  of  the  hind  I  have  had.  Every  one  ia  praising 
Ibeni ;  every  one  is  following  them :  but  to  whom  but  you 
Ud  I  apeak  of  them?  Even  to  you,  I  filled  my  first  sheet 
wilJi  mere  surface  matter.  I  now  wonder  how  I  could.  As 
Sr  the  '  gmeral  opinion '  of  Deerbrook  on  the  engrossing 
object  of  the  summer,  you  will  anticipate  it  in  your  own 
Siiiul,— concluding  that  Hester  is  most  worshipped,  on  account 
and  that  Margaret's  inUuence  must  be  too 
to  operate  on  more  than 
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iij,  but  not  wholly  the  case.  It  haB  been  taken  for  grantni' 

o  the  beginning,  by  tlie  many,  that  HeBter  is  to  be  exclaim 

nrely  the  adored  ;  and  Endciby  has,  I  &iicy,  as  many  hroaS, 

hints  as  myself  of  this  general  conclusion.     But  1  quesdoK 

'whether  Enderby  aeaents,  any  more  than  myself.    Mai^aretb 

influence  may  be  received  a»  unconsciously  as  it  is  exerted.;, 

but  it  is  not,  therefore,  the  less  real,  "while  it  is  the  mine 

potent.     I  see  old  Jem  Bird  raise  himself  up  from  the  cfaun^ 

yard  bench  by  his  staff,  and  stand  uncoveied  as  Hester  paaaw 

by  ;   I  sec  the  children  in  the  road  touch  one  another,  and 

look  np  at  her  ;  T  see  the  admiration  which  diffuses  ilse^Jibei 

sunehine  anmnd  her  steps :  all  this  homage  lo  Hester  is  vieilds  i 

enough.     But  I  also  see  Sydney  Grey  growing  msnly,  and  his 

sisters  amiable,  under  Margaret's  eye.     I  ikncy  I  peroeiiv 

Bnderby But  that  is  his  own  affaii'.     I  am  sure  I  doily 

witness  one  healing  and  renovating  process  which  Margaret  is 

tmconeciously  effecting.      There  is  no  one  of  us  so  worthy  af 

her,  BO  capable  of  appreciating  her,  qs  Maria  Young :  theg 

are  friends,  and  Maria  Young  is  becoming  a  new  creatnze. 

Health  aJid  spirit  ore  returning  to  that  poor  girl's  counlenanoe: 

there  is  absolutely  a  new  tone  in  her  voice,  and  a  joyous 

in  her  conversation,  which  I,  for  one,  never  recognised  fc 

It  is  a  sight  on  which  angels  might  look  dt 

garet,  with   her  earnest  face,  listening  htmibly,  and  lovi 

aerring  the  infirm  and  much-tried  friend  whom  she  heraelfi 

daily  biting   np  into   life   and  gladness.      I  have  done 

listening  to  abuse  of  life  and  the  world.     I  will  never  si 

under  it  again.    If  there  ate  two  such  as  these  sisters, 

ing  out  of  the  bosom  of  a  busy  town,  and  quietly 

along  theii  path  of  life,  easting  sanctity  around  them 

go, — if  there  are  two  such,  why  not  more?     If  God 

such  seeds  of  goodi)^s3  into  our  nook,  how  do  we  kno' 

that  he  is  sawing  the  whole  earth  with  it?     I  will 

henceforth. 

"  You  will  wonder,  as  I  have  wondered  many  n  time 

the  Inst  six  weeks,  what  is  to  become  of  us  when  we  lose 

Strangers.     I  can  only  say,  '  God  help  lis  1 '     But  that 

lai  off.     Tliey  came  for  several  months,  and 

their  departure  yet.     They  are  the 

about  coitnlry  life  that  you  can  cc 

gtmaa  for  country  pleasures.     Only  imagine  the  i 

»  exctjrsiiiaa  I     They  are  never  so  liap;a^  aa  "^IwR  B 
t.  .,        .    ^_  ^^^  ^^  ^y^  j^,  _,        .d 


bltM  ia  being  able  to  indulge  them.  Our  momiogs  are  all 
nethrk-y  and  despatch,  that  our  at^raoona  may  be  all  mirth, 
anil  oar  exemaga  repose.  I  am  afmid  thU  will  make  you 
dgfa  with  tniagled  envy  and  sympathy  ;  but  whatever  is  that- 
am  be  told,  you  may  rely  upon  it  that  I  ahall  tell  you,  trust- 
ing to  your  feeling  both  pleasure  and  pain  in  virtuous 
moderation. 

"  I  have  done  my  story  ;  and  now  I  am  going  to  look  what 
o'clock  it  is — a  thing  I  have  refrained  from,  in  my  impulse  to 
tdlyou  all.  The  house  is  quite  sdll,  and  I  beard  the  church 
cloii  strike  something  veiy  long  just  now;  but  I  would  not 
inal.  It  ia  so.  It  was  midnight  that  the  clock  straek.  I 
Aaii  seal  this  up  directly.  I  date  not  trust  my  niarning — 
aj  broad  daylight  mood  with  it.  Kow,  as  soon  as  you  bav« 
jdC  thus  &T,  just  take  up  your  pen,  and  answer  me,  telling 

I    I  4a<  a>  copiously  of  your  affairs  as  I  have  written  of  oura^ 

MMM  blesa  you. 

^^H  "  Edward  Udpb." 

[i^^^^^W  not  only  Mr.  Hope's  broad  daylight  mood  which  w«» 
oM  to  b«  trusted  with  this  letter.  In  this  hour  of  midnight 
a  mi^TJng  seized  upon  him  that  it  was  extravagant.  He 
became  aware,  when  he  laid  down  his  pen,  that  he  was-  agi- 
taleii.  The  door  of  his  room  opened  into  the  garden.  He 
lluragbt  ht!  would  look  out  upon  the  night.  It  was  the  night 
uf  the  full  moon.  As  he  stood  in  the  doorway,  the  iestooita  of 
<mepsn  that  dangled  from  his  little  porch  waved  in  the  nig^t 
braue ;  long  sbudows  iroffl  the  shrubs  lay  on  the  grass  ;  and 
in  the  depth  of  ose  of  these  shadows  glimmered  the  green 

rk  of  a  glow-worm.  It  was  deliciously  cool  and  sei'ene, 
Hope  stood  leaning  against  the  door-post,  with  hia  arms 
GttldBd,  uad  was  not  long  in  setthag  the  question  whethet  the 
letter  shotild  go. 

"Prank  will  think  that  I  am  in  love,"  he  considered.  "He 
will  not  anderstand  the  real  state  of  my  feeling.  He  will 
Atnk  tlwt  I  am  in  love.  I  shonld  conclude  so  in  his  place. 
Bnt  what  matters  it  what  he  infers  and  coacludea  ?  I  hs*e 
written  exactly  what  I  thought  and  felt  at  the  moment ;  aod 
it  it  not  from  such  rcTelatioos  that  wrong  inferences  are 
omuUy  drawn.  What  I  have  written  is  true ;  and  truth 
land  and  sea — more  sitfely  than  confidence 
eaimon.     Frank  deservva  the  Bm"(>\ea^  aai 
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frcBhest  confidence  from  me.  I  am  glad  that  no  liesitation 
occurred  to  me  while  1  wrote.  It  shall  go — every  word  of  it," 
He  returned  to  his  desk,  sealed  and  addressed  the  tetter, 
and  placed  it  where  it  was  sure  to  be  seen  in  the  mornins, 
and  carried  to  the  post-office  before  he  rose. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


^^-iar  he 
^■Qaloc 


The  afternoon  arrived  when  the  children  were  to  have  tb^ 
least  in  the  summer-house.  From  the  hour  of  dinner  ths 
little  people  were  as  busy  as  aldermen's  coota,  spreading  their 
table.  Sydney  thought  himself  too  old  for  such  play.  He 
was  hard  at  work,  fiiling  up  the  pond  he  had  dug  in  his  gaPK 
<len,  having  tried  experiments  with  it  for  several  weeks,  aaiL- 
found  that  it  never  held  water  but  in  a  pouring  r^n.  Wliib , 
he  was  occupied  with  his  spade,  bis  sisters  and  the  litda; 
Bowlands  were  arranging  their  dishes,  and  brewing  their  cowi 
sbp  tea. 

"  Our  mamma  is  coming,"  said  Fanny  to  Matilda  ; 

"  No  ;  she  says  she  can't  come — ^but  papa  vrill," 
"  So  will  our  papa.    It  was  so  iunay  at  dinner,    Mr.  Paa 
came  in,  and  ashed  whether  papa  would  ride  with  him ; 
papa  said  it  was  out  of  the  question  ;  it  must  be  to-morr 
.£jr  he  had  an  engagement  this  adernoon." 

"A  very  particular  engagement,  he  said,"  observed  Mai 
A  he  smiled  at  me  go,  I  could  not  help  laughing.  Fan 
look  at  Matilda's  dish  of  strawberries !  How  pretty ! " 
"  There  'a  somebody  coming,"  obaerved  little  Anna,  whj 
being  too  young  to  help,  and  liable  to  he  tempted  to  put  h' 
fingers  into  the  good  things,  was  sent  to  amuse  herself  v ' 
jumping  up  and  down  the  steps, 

"  There  now  I  That  is  always  the  way,  is  not  it,  J 
Young  ?"  cried  Fanny.  "  Who  is  it,  George  ?  Mr.  Enderln 
Oh,  do  not  let  him  come  in  yet  1  Tell  him  he  must  not  coi 
this  half-hour," 

Mr.  Enderby  chose  to  enter,  however,  and  all  opposittof 
g-arc  ira^  heibre  him. 

"I^Bjr  don't  send  me  back,"  aa\4  \ie,  "  \.Vi  ■jom  Ima 
UQ  cowe  for.     Now,  who  wiil  plcV  m^  vidt*ft»\^ 
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LitUe  Anna  was  most  on  a  level  with  the  coat  pocket.  She 
ahncwt  buried  her  face  iu  it  as  she  dived,  the  wliole  length  of 
her  arm,  to  the  very  bottom.  Geoi^  attacked  its  fellow,  while 
the  waistcoat  pockets  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  taller  childreo. 
4  number  of  white  parcels  made  their  appearance,  and  the 
little  girls  screamed  with  delight, 

"Miss  Young  !"  cried  Fanuy,  "do  come  and  help  us  to  pick 
Mr,  Enderby's  pockets.  See  what  I  have  got — the  very 
largest  of  all  1" 

When  every  pocket  had  been  thoroughly  picked  without 
Mils  Young's  assistance,  the  table  did  indeed  show  a  goodly 
pile  ot  white  oomucopite, — that  moat  agitating  form  of  paper 
(o  children's  eyes.  When  opened,  there  was  found  such  a  store 
iif  sweet  things  as  the  little  girls  had  seldom  before  seen  out 
uf  the  confectioner's  shop.  Difficulties  are  apt  to  come  with 
good  fortune  ;  and  the  anxious  question  was  now  asked,  how 
»ll  these  dainties  were  to  be  dished  up.  Miss  Young  was,  as 
luoal,  the  friend  in  need.  She  had  before  lent  two  small  china 
plat^  of  her  own ;  and  she  now  supplied  the  further  want.  She 
knew  hoFw  to  make  pretty  square  boxes  out  of  writing-paper; 
iind  hernimble  scissors  and  neat  fingers  now  provided  a  suffi- 
ciency of  these  in  a  trice.  Uncle  Philip  was  called  upon,  as 
rach  was  finished,  to  admire  her  skill ;  and  admire  he  did,  Ui 
ilie  children's  entire  content, 

'■£s  this  our  feast,  Mr.  Enderby?"  inquired  Mary,  finally, 
when  Anna  had  been  sent  to  summon,  the  company.  "May 
WMy  it  is  ours?" 

"To  be  sure,"  cried  Fanny.     "  Whose  else  should  it  be?" 

"  It  is  all  your  own,  I  assure  you,"  said  Mr.  Enderby. 

"Now,  70U  two  should  stand  at  ^e  head  of  the  table,  and 
JUslikla  at  the  foot." 

"I  think  I  had  better  take  this  place,"  said  Sydney,  v 
W  made  his  appearance,  and  who  thought  much  better  of 
the  affair  now  that  he  saw  Mr,  Enderby  so  much  interested 
in  it.  "  There  should  always  bo  a  gentleman  at  the  bottom  of 
lli»  tnbte." 

"  No,  no,  Sydney,"  protested  Mr.  Enderby ;  "not  when  he 
hit  had  no  cost  nor  trouble  about  the  feast.    March  off.    You 

mly  one  of  the  company.     Stand  there,  Matilda,  and  r 
■number  you  moat  look  very  polite.     I  shall  hide  behind  the 
■»  titeiK,  and  come  in  with  the  ladies." 

1  pelting  shower  was  now  falling,  howwer  •, 
'ding  behind  <-(  tree,  Mr.  Enderby  \^1lgM 


^^Hpttween  the  house  and  the  schoolrooni,  holding  umbrellas  owH 
^^^Sie   ladies'  heads,  setting  cIobb  for  them,  and  assuring  Mta. 
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ladies'  heads,  setting  clogs  for  them,  and  aesnring  Uta. 
Grey  at  each  return  that  the  feast  could  not  be  deferred,  and 
that  nobody  should  catch  cold.  Mr.  Grey  was  on  the  spot  tu 
give  his  arm  to  Mrs.  Enderby,  who  had  luckily  chanced  to 
look  in, — a  thing  which  "she  really  nerer  did  after  dinner." 
Mr.  Hope  had  been  seen  riding  by,  and  Mrs.  Grey  had  sent 
after  him  to  beg  he  would  come  in.  Mr.  Rowland  made  a 
of  being  present :  and  thus  the  si  ' 

-really  crowded. 

glad  Mrs.  Rowland  keeps  away,"  whispered  Mrs.  C 
a.     "  She  would  say  it  is  insufferably  hot." 
Yes  ;  that  she  would.     Do  not  you  think  we  might  h 
that  window  open  ?     The  rain  docs  not  cMne  in  on  that  side. 
Did  yon  ever  see  auch  a  feast  as  the  children  have  got  ?    I  am 
sure  poor  Elizabeth  and  I  never  managed  such  a  one.      .' 
[■eally  a  pity  Mrs.  Rowland  should  not  see  it.     Mr.  Roiri 
should  have  made  her  come.     It  looks  so  odd,  her  being  t 
only  one  to  stay  away !" 

The  room  resounded  with  exclamations,  and  admin  _ 
and  grave  jokes  upon  the  children.  Notwithstanding  all  Uncle 
Philip  could  do,  the  ingenuous  little  girls  answered  to  every 
compliment — that  Mr.  Enderby  brought  this,  and  that  that 
.and  the  othcT  came  out  of  Uncle  Philip's  pocket.  They  si 
"    their  places,  blushing  and  laughing,  and  served  out  t 

btiea  with  hands  trembling  with  dehght. 

Maria's  pleasure  was,  as  usual,  in  observing  al!  that  w 

ie  could  do  this  while  repljTng,  quite  to  the  purpose,  to  It 
Enderby's  praise  of  her  management  of  the  dear  children,  and 
to  George's  pressing  offers  of  cake;  and  to  Mr.  Rowland's  sub- 
picions  that  the  children  would  never  have  accomplished  tliis 
achievement  without  her,  as  indeed  he  might  say  of  all  their 
achievements ;  and  to  Anna's  entreaty  that  she  would  eat  a 
fdnkoomfit,  and  then  a  yellow  one,  and  then  a  green  one;  and 
to  Mrs.  Grey's  wonder  where  she  could  have  put  away  all  her 
books  and  things,  to  make  so  much  room  for  the  children.  She 
could  see  Mr.  Hope's  look  of  delight  when  Margaret  declined  a 
cnp  of  chocolate,  and  said  she  preferred  tasting  some  of  tie 
cowslip  tea.  She  saw  how  he  helped  Maty  to  pour  out  the 
tea,  and  how  quietly  he  look  the  opportunity  of  getting  rid  of 
it  through  the  window  behind  Margaret,  when  she  could 
not  pretend  to  say  that  she  liked  it,  She  observed  Mr.  Row- 
jasd's  somewhat  stiff  politeness  to  Hester,  and  Mr,  Enderl^jl 
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'KllUtl.partitian  of  his  atCeutians  bctweui  the  two  sisters.  -Shi; 
oonld  aee  Mrs.  Grej  watclitug  every  Elrawbeiry  aud  aogar- 
fbua  that  went  down  the  throats  of  the  littie  liowiands,  and 
her  «&«!,  seconded  by  Sophia's,  tha.t  her  own  cbildreii  shottM 
bsre  an  exactly  equal  portiou  of  the  good  tlilnga.  She  be- 
liwed,  bat  was  not  quite  sure,  that  she  saw  Ulster's  colour 
mai  manner  change  as  Mx.  Hope  came  and  went,  in  the  conrae 
of  ioB  aerrioe  about  the  table  ;  sad  that  once,  apon  reoeiTing 
Mune  alight  atteution  from  him,  she  threw  a  hasty  glance  to- 
wsnts  her  sister,  and  turned  quite  away  upon  meeting  her 

The  rain  had  not  prevented  the  acrvauts  from  trying  to 
imiue  tbemsel  res  with  witoessing  the  amusement  ol'  the  family. 
they  were  clustered  together  under  umbrellas  at  the  window 
t  the  Btables,  where  they  thought  tliey  should  be  least 
Some  commotioQ  took  place  among  them,  at  the 
t  that  an  extraordinary  sound  became  audible, 
se,  above  the  clatter  of  plates,  and  the  mingling 
B  Totoes,  in  the  summer-house. 
"WliBt  in  the  world  is  tl)at  noise  ?"  asked  Margaret 
"  Only  somebody  killing  a  pig,"  replied  Sydney,  decidedly. 
1  "Do  aot  beliere  him,"  said  Mr,  Eaderby.      "  The  Deer- 

bn>ok  people  have  better  mannei's  than  to  kill  their  pigs  in  the 
iwarii^  of  ladies  t>a  summer  allemoons." 
"  But  what  is  it  ?     It  seema  coming  nearer." 
'*  I  once  told  you,"  said  Mr.  Enderby,  "that  we  possess  an 
JAhabitant,  whose  voice  you  might  know  before  her  name.     I 
^^^■ttt  it  is  that  same  voice  which  we  hear  now." 
^^^^^Uiuman  voice  1     Impossibli; ! 

^^^^Htfcat  is  the  matter,  Alice  ? ''  Mrs.  Gi-cy  asked  of  her  maid 
^^^^H|fae  window. 

^^jQ9™>in&''>rD,  it  is  Mrs.  Plunistead  !  And  she  b  coming  this 
w^,  ma'am.  She  will  be  upon  us  before  we  can  get  to  the 
honae.    Oh,  ma'am,  what  sliall  we  do  ?" 

Mis.  Grey  entreated  permission  of  the  ladies  to  aUow  the 
ntud-eervanta  to  come  into  the  summer-house.     Their  caps 
anKkt  be  torn  from  their  heada  befiire  they  could  defend  them- 
DB,  she  said,  If  they  remained  outside.     Of  course,  leave 
'astantly,  and  the  maids  crowded  in,  with  ohatter- 
h  and  many  a  tale  of  deeds  done  by  Mrs.  Plumslead,  in 
fBtaa  of  rage. 

Q  shared  the  panic,  more  or  less  :  and  not  anlf 
't^y  proposed  to  put  up  the  aKoX 


■windows  nearest  to  the  scene  of  action  ;  but  it  was  thought 
that  thia  might  draw  on  an  attack  from  the  virago,  who  might 
let  the  party  alone  if  she  were  left  unnoticed  by  them.  She 
■was  now  full  in  Mght,  as,  with  half  Deerbrook  at  her  heels, 
she  pursued  the  object  of  her  rage  throngh  the  falling  shower, 
and  amidst  the  puddles  in  front  of  the  stables.  Her  widow's 
cap  was  at  the  back  of  her  head,  her  hair  hanging  from 
beneath  it,  wet  in  the  rain  :  her  black  gown  was  splashed  to 
the  shoulders  ;  her  hands  were  clenched  ;  her  face  was  white 
as  her  apron,  and  her  vociferations  were  dreadful  to  hear. 
She  was  hunting  a  poor  terrified  young  countrywoman,  who, 
between  fright  and  running,  looked  ready  to  sink. 

"  We  must  put  a  stop  to  this,"  cried  Mr.  Grey  and  Mr. 
Powland,  each  speaking  to  the  other.     It  ended  with  tlieir 
issuing  forth  together,  looking  as  dignified  us  they  coold,  and 
placing  themselves  between  the  scold  and  her  victim.      It 
woold  not  do.     They  could  not  make  themselves  heard  j  and    ■ 
when  she  shook  her  iist  in  their  faces,  they  retired  backwards,  J 
and  took  rei'uge  amoug  their  party,  bringing  the  victim  is  I 
with  them,  however.     Mr.  Enderby  declared  this  retreat  tooJ 
bad,  and  was  gone  before  the  entreaties  of  his  little  mea 
could  stop  him.     He  held  his  ground  longer  ;  and  the  dum 
show  he  made  was  so  energetic  as  to  cause  a  laugh  in  tii 
summer-house,  in  the  midst  of  the  uneasiness  of  his  iriendi 
and  to  caU  forth  shouts  of  mirth  from  the  crowd  at  the  virago' 

"  That  will  not  do.  It  will  only  exasperate  her  the  n 
said  Mr.  Hope,  pressing  his  way  to  the  door.  "Let  me 
will  you?" 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Hope  I     Oh, sir  I "  said  Alice,  "  don't  go ! 
think  of  going,  sir  t     She  does  not  mind  killing  anybody,' 
assure  you,  sir." 

"Oh,  Mr.  Hope,  don't  go  !"cried  almost  everybody,  Man 
was  sure  she  heard  Hester's  voice  among  the  rest.  The  youu 
countrywoman  and  the  children  grasped  the  skirts  of  his  coal 
but  he  shook  them  off,  laughing,  and  went.  Little  Mai 
loved  Mr.  Hope  very  dearly.  She  shot  out  at  the  doorwil 
him,  and  clasped  her  hands  before  Mrs.  Plumstead,  looldo 
up  piteously,  as  if  to  implore  her  to  do  Mr.  Hope  no  hanj 
Already,  however,  the  vixen's  mood  had  changed.  At,  tb 
£r3e  glimpse  of  Mr.  Hope,  her  voice  sank  from  being  a  squa 
jato  aome  jiesembJance  to  l»uma,n  utterance,  Snc -^^iXjeA  Vw 
UMUEu-irard,  and  a  tinge  of  colour  letiwncd  to  \v^Vlo.y;\ii 
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Mr.  Enderby  caught  up  little  Mary  and  carried  her  to  Ler 
mamma,  cryiug  bitterly.  Mr.  Hope  might  safely  be  left  ti> 
Gtnah  his  conquest  of  the  otherniae  unconquerable  Gcold, 
He  stood  still  till  he  could  make  himself  heard,  looking  hor 
full  in  tbe  face  ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  she  would  listen 
to  his  remonstrance,  and  even  at  length  take  his  advice,  to 
go  home  and  compose  herself.  He  went  with  her,  to  ensure  the 
p)od  behaviour  of  her  neighbours,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of 
jeting  her  lock  herself  into  her  house  alone  before  he  returned 
to  his  party. 

"  It  is  aa  you  told  me,"  said  Margaret  to  Mr.  Enderby  : 
"Mr.  Hope's  power  extends  even  to  the  temper  of  the  Deer- 
bfook.  scold.  How  she  began  to  grow  quiet  directly  1  It  was 
iike  magic." 

Mr.  Enderby  smiled  ;  but  there  was  some  uneasiness  in 
his  smile. 

The  countrywoman  was  commended  to  the  servants,  to  be 
refreshed,  and  dismissed  another  way.  There  was  no  further 
Raaon  for  detaining  her  when  it  appeared  that  she  really 
could  give  no  accoimt  of  how  she  had  offended  Mrs.  Plumstead 
in  seUing  her  a  pound  of  butter.  It  remained  to  console  little 
Maiy,  who  was  still  crying, — more  from  grief  for  Mrs,  Plmn- 
rttfld  than  from  fear,  Maria  thought,  though  Mrs.  Grey  waa 
profuse  in  assuraaces  to  the  child  that  Mrs.  Plumstead  should 
not  be  allowed  to  trighten  her  any  more.  All  the  children. 
teemed  so  depressed  and  confounded,  that  their  guests  eserted 
ihemselvEs  to  be  merry  ^ain,  and  to  efface,  as  far  as  was 
jmssible,  the  impression  of  the  late  scene.  When  Mr.  Hope 
returned,  he  found  Mr.  Grey  singing  his  single  ditty,  about 
Dame  Dumshire  and  her  crockery-ware,  amidst  great  mirth 
and  onbounded  applause.  Then  Mrs.  Enderby  was  fluttered, 
nfld  somewhat  flattered,  by  an  entreaty  that  she  would  favour 
the  company  with  one  of  the  ballads  for  which  she  had  been 
famous  in  her  time.  She  could  not  refuse  on  such  an 
ocuoaioii, — if  indeed  she  had  ever  beea  able  to  refuse  what 
she  was  told  would  give  pleasui'o.  She  made  her  son  choose 
fur  her  what  she  should  sing  ;  and  then  followed  a  wonder- 
ful story  of  Giles  Collins,  who  loved  a  lady  :  Giles  and  the 
!»dy  both  died  of  true  love  ;  Giles  was  laid  in  the  lower 
chimcel,  and  the  lady  in  the  higher  ;  from  the  one  grave 
grevf  a  milk-white  rose,  aud  from  the  other  a  brier,  both 
Bf^'Whieh'  oltmbed  up  to  the  church  top,  and  there  tied  them- 
xitrne-Jovei's  knot,  which  mada  aft.  ftui  ■^'Ma- 
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admire.     At    this  piirt,   Anna  waa  seen  loolnng    np  at 
eeiling ;  but  the  rest  had  no  eyes  hat  for  Mrs,  Enderly, 
she  gaied  full  at  the  opposite  wall,  and  the  shrill,  quaver 
notes  of  the  monotonous  a,ir  were  poured  oat,  and  the  wo 
were  as  distinct  as  if  they  were  spoken. 

"  Is  that  true,  grandniaroina  ?  "  asked  Anna,  when  aH  i 

"  You  had  hetter  ask  the  person  who  made  the  song,  i 
dear.     I  did  not  make  it." 

But  did  you  ever  see  that  church  with  the  hriai 
before  the  aeston  cut  it  down?" 

;   let  us   talk   any   more    about  it"  said.  Phil 
"  I  wonder  grandmamma  dares   aing  sncli  a-  » 


Why,  you  asked  her,  Uncle  Philip." 
Oh,  ay,  so  I  did.     Well,  we  arc  much  obliged  to  har'; 
we  will  have  something  that  ia  not  quite  so  terriU 
Grey,  you  will  favour  us  with  a  song  ?" 

Sophia's  music-books  were  all  in  the  house,  aud  she  o 
not  sing  without.  Mr.  Enderhy  would  fetch  some,  if 
woidd  give  him  directions  what  to  bring.  No  ;  she  could 
sing  withoat  the  piano.  As  it  was  clearly  impossible 
that,  Philip  feared  the  company  must  wait  for  the  pU 
hearing  Mias  Grey  till  another  timis.  Mr,  Grey  would  l 
Ilester  and  Margaret  sing ;  and  sing  they  did,  very  sin 
and  aweetty,  and  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  present.  < 
thing  led  on  to  another  ;  they  sang  together, — with  Mr.  Qi 
— with  Mr.  Enderhy  ;  Mr.  Hope  listening  with  an  imloai 
eagerness,  which  made  Mrs.  Grey  wink  at  her  hiisbandy 
nod  at  Sophia,  and  exchange  smiles  with  Mrs.  Endm 
They  proceeded  to  catches  at  last  ;  and  when  peopie  re 
fond  of  music  get  to  singing  catches  in  a  simimer-housa,  w 
can  foresee  the  end  ? 

'"Pair  Enslaverl'"  cried  Mr.  Enderhy.  "Yon  must  kng 
'  Fair  Enslaver  : '  there  is  not  a  sweeter  catch  thaa  A 
Come,  Miss  Ibhotson,  begin  ;    your  sister  will    follow, 

But  it  so  happened  that  Miss  Ibhotson  had  never  hi 
'  Fwr  Enslaver.'  Margaret  knew  it,  she  believed  ;  but 
did  not.  With  a  gay  eagerness,  Mr.  Enderhy  turned  m 
to  Maria,  saying  that  he  knew  she  could  siiig  this  catch  ; 
everybody  was  aware  that  when  ahe  had  the  power  of  di 
[•iindnoss,  she  never  wanted  the  will  ; — he  remembered 
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^  Enslaver.'     He  might  well  remunibL^r 

often  had  they  sving  it  together.  While  several  of  the 
anapaoy  were  sajiag  they  did  not  know  Miga  Young  could 
ODg,  and  the  children  were  explaining  that  she  ofVea  sang  at 
W  work,  Mr.  Enderby  observed  some  signs  of  agitation  ia 
Ibria,  and  hastened  to  say, — 

"  You  had  rather  Bot,  perhaps.  Pray  do  not  think  of  it.  I 
nil  find  something  else  in  a  moment.  I  beg  your  parijon:  I 
WW  very  inconsiderate." 

Bat  Maria  thouglit  she  had  rather  not  accept  the  conndera-  ' 
ItDii ;  sad  beside;.,  the  children  were  anxious  that  she  should 
ng.  She  bore  her  part  in  a  way  which  made  Mr.  Rowland 
Sd  Mrs.  Grey  agree  that  she  was  a  very  superior  young 
woman  indeed  ;  that  they  were  singularly  fortunate  to  hare 
mmed  her  for  their  children  ;  and  that  she  was  much  to  be 

"Idunk  Miss  Young  has  got  a  little  cold,  though,"  observed 
Sydney.  "  Her  voice  is  not  in  the  least  husky  when  afae  sits 
Mngtng  here  by  herself. — Father  I  look  there  1  there  are  all 
the  aervants  huddled  together  under  the  window  again,  tu 
listen  to  the  singing." 

Thia  was  true  ;  and  the  rain  was  over.  It  was  presently 
settled  that  the  schoolroom  should  be  evacuated  by  the 
preseot  party  ;  that  the  children  should  be  allowed  to  invite 
die  servants  io,  to  dispense  ta  them  the  remains  of  the  feast ; 
.and  that  Miss  Young  must  favour  Mrs.  Grey  with  her  com- 
{wiy  lioM  evening. 

Mr,  Kowland  was  obliged  to  return  home  to  business  ;  but, 
bebre  his  friends  dispersed,  he  must  just  say  that  Mrs.  Row- 
land and  he  had  never,  for  a  moment,  given  up  the  hope  of  the 
fleutire  of  enterWiniog  them  at  dinner  in  the  Dingleford 
mods  ;  and,  as  the  loins  were  now  daily  abating,  he  might 
ferhaps  he  allowed  to  name  Wednesday  of  tht  nest  week  as 
ibe  day  of  the  excursion.  He  hoped  to  see  the  whole  of  the 
fiwcnc  ccrtnpany,  from  the  oiSrat  to  the  youngest, — bowing, 
M  be  spoke,  to  Mrs.  Enderby  and  to  his  own  little  daughter 
This  was  one  of  Mr.  Rowland's  pieces  of  independent 
Hill  lady  had  given  him  no  commission  to  bring  tht: 
an  isBuc ;  and  he  returned  home,  involuntarily 
what  kind  of  an  unconcerned  face  and  manner  hu 
-while  he  told  her  what  he  had  done. 
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,  Mr,  Rowland  boped  "  to  see  the  whole  of  the  p^3 

pany,  from  the  oldest  to  the  jomigest."     This  was  Q 
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pany,  frwm  the  oldest  to  the  youngest."  This  v 
part  of  hia  speech  to  the  ears  of  the  children ;  ] 
impression  also  upon  some  others.  Two  or  three  dayf 
wards,  Sydney  burst,  laughing,  into  the  dining-room^ 
his  mother  and  her  guests  were  at  work,  to  tell  them  \ 
had  Been  Mr.  Hope  riding  a  pony  in  the  oddest  way,) 
lane  behind  his  lodgings.  He  had  a  side-saddle,  and  it 
cloth  put  on  like  a  lady's  riding-habit.  He  rode  the  | 
and  out  among  the  trees,  and  made  it  scramble  up  % 
behind,  and  it  went  as  nicely  as  could  be,  wherever  hei 
it  to  go,  Mr.  Hope's  new  way  of  riding  was  easily  eXf 
the  next  time  he  called.  Misa  Young  was  certainly  ^ 
in  the  invitation  to  Dingleford  woods :  it  was  a  pi 
should  not  go ;  and  she  could  cot  walk  in  wild  placed 
pony  waa  training  for  her,  Mrs.  Grey  quite  agra| 
Miss  Young  ought  to  go,  but  thought  that  Mr,  Hc^ 
^ving  himself  much  needless  trouble ;  there  would  b 
made  for  her  in  some  carriage,  of  course.  No  doQd 
no  kind  of  carriage  could  make  its  way  in  the  woodt 
but  for  this  pony,  Miss  Young  would  have  to  sit  in  a  cq 
or  under  a  tree,  the  whole  time  that  the  rest  of  thj 
were  rambling  about ;  whereas,  this  quiet  active  Utt^ 
would  take  care  that  she  was  nowhere  left  behind.  li 
do  everything  but  climb  trees.  It  waa  to  be  taken  4 
Dingleford  the  evening  before,  and  would  be  waitan{(4 
rider  on  the  verge  of  the  woods,  when  the  party  should) 
Miss  Young  waa  touched,  and  extremely  pleased  m 
Hope's  attention.  In  the  days  of  her  prosperity  she  hfl 
accustomed  to  ride  much,  and  waa  very  fond  of  it ;  b^ 
her  misfortunes  she  had  never  once  been  in  the  saddia 
as  she  was,  and  debarred  from  other  exercise.  To  I 
horse  again,  and  among  the  woods,  waa  a  delicious  pn 
and  when  a  few  misgivings  had  been  reasoned  awajl 
givings  about  being  troublesome,  about  being  in  thai 
somebody's  pleasure  or  convenience — Maria  resigned 
to  the  full  expectation  of  a  most  dehghtiiil  day,  if  diej 
would  only  be  fine.     The  children  would  be  tl 
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willing  to  do  anything  for  her.  Sydney  'wt9^^^^| 
ly  in  case  of  netd,  or  show  her  where  she  mig^^^^^ 
£md  by  herself,  if  the  others  should  exhibit  a  passion 
practicable  places.  She  knew  that  Margaret  would 
ihe  day  all  the  more  for  her  being  there  ;  and  so  would 
[ope,  as  he  had  amply  proved,  Maria  was  really 
sd  to  be  going,  and  she    and  the  children  rejoiced 

ET. 

g  great  pleasure  involved  some  minor  enjoyments  too,  I 

way  of  preparation.      On  Sunday  Mr.  Hope  told  her,  I 

B  believed  the  pony  was  now  fully  trained  ;  but  he  i 

.  like  that  she  should  try  it,  especially  as  she  had  been 
Dt  (£  the  habit  of  riding.  She  must  take  a  ride  with 
i  Monday  and  Tuesday  afternoons,  lor  practice.  The 
ly's  ride  was  charming ;  through  Yerdon  woods,  and 
over  the  heath  from  Croasley  End.  The  circuit,  which 
a  have  been  three  miles,  had  extended  to  ten.  She 
He  moderate,  she  said  to  herself,  the  next  day,  and  not 
r.  Hope  spend  so  much  of  his  time  upon  her;  and 
«,  the  pony  had  to  be  sent  over  to  Dingleford  in  the 
0%,  after  she  had  done  with  it,  to  be  in  readiness  for  her 
ednesday  morning. 

e  ride  on  Tuesday  was  happily  accomplished, as  that  of 
ay :  but  it  was  much  shorter.  Mr.  Hope  agreed  that  it 
1  be  short,  as  he  had  a  patient  to  visit  on  the  Dingleford 
so  near  the  hamlet  that  he  might  as  well  take  the  pony 
himself.  It  would  trot  along  beside  his  horse.  Sydney 
him  part  of  the  charge.  Sydney  would  at  all  times 
back  any  dialanee  for  the  sake  of  a  ride  out,  on  what- 
iind  of  saddle,  or  almost  any  kind  of  quadruped.  He- 
t  waiting  at  the  tarrier's  gate,  when  Miss  Young  returned 
her  ride ;  and  having  assisted  her  into  the  house,  be 
himself  upon  her  pony,  and  rode  three  miles  and  a 
rn  the  Dingleford  road  before  he  would  dbmoimt,  and 
r  Ms  bridle  into  Mr.  Hope's  hand.  Tea  was  over,  and 
a-lbings  removed,  before  he  appeared  at  home,  heated 
slighted  with  his  expedition,  He  ran  to  the  d^ry  for  a 
of  millc,  and  declared  tliat  his  being  hot  and  tired  did 
ttter  in  the  least,  as  he  had  no  lessons  to  do — the  next 
sing  a  holiday. 

raa  about  two  hours  after  this,  when  Hester  and  Mar- 
■BS  singing  to  Sophia's  playing,  that  Mr.  Grey  put  his 
B|^e  door,  and  beckoned  Mrs.  Giey  out  o^  X^i<^  v 
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remained  tibsent  s  considerable  time  ;  and  wlicn  ahs 
;d,  the  singers  were  in  the  middle  of  another  duet. 

indered  reatiesaly  about  the  room  till  the  piece  was  finis) 
and  then  made  a  aign  to  Sophia  to  follow  her  into  tlie 
room,  the  double  door  of  which  the  sisters  could  hear  cai 
closed.     Thej  were  too  much  accustomed  to  the  appearanoe 
of  mystery  among  the  ladies  of  the  Grey  family,  to  be  ear- 
prised  at  any  number  of  secret  conferences  which  might  take 
place  in  the  coarse  of  the  day.      But  evening  was  not  the 
usual  time  for  these.     The  family  practice  was  to  trauE&cl: 
private  consultations  in  the  morning,  and  to  assemble  rofl 
the  work-table  or   piano  afler  tea.      The  sisters  maSa 
remark  to  each  other  on  the  present  occasion, 
their  sLoging,  eacb  supposing  that  the  store-room  conierad 
related  to  some  preparation  lor  the  next  day's  esoursitm. 

It  was  too  dark  to  distinguish  anything  in  the  room  1 
their  hostess  re-CTitered  it.     Margaret  was  playing  qaadriKe 
Hester  was  standing  at  the  window,  watching  the  flbadi 
-which  the  risen  moon  was  flinging  across  the  field,  and 
lighting  up  of  Mrs.  Eaderby's  parlour  behind  the  blinds;  j 
~  "  ley  was  teasing  his  twin  sisters  with  rough  play  on  ftjl 
when  Mrs.  Grey  returned.  I 

You  are  all  in  the  dark,"  said  she,  in  a  particularly  grwm 
"  Why,  did  you  not  ring  for  lights,  my  dears?" 
mtK  rang  immediately.     *'  Be  quiet,  children  !   I  will  not 
you  make  ao  much  noise." 

The  little  girls  seemed  to  wish  to  obey  ;  but  their  biotl 
fltill  forced  them  to  giggle ;  and  their  struggling  ent 
were  heard  — "  Now  don't,  Sydney  ;  now  pray,  Sydnj 
■don't !" 

"  Mary  and  Fanny,  go  to  bed,"  said  their  mother,  decidal 
when  lights  were  brought.    "  Sydney,  bid  your  com  ' 
night,  and  then  come  with  me  ;  I  want  to  ask  you  a 

"  Good-night  already,  mother  [     Why,  it  is  not  tisu 
this  half-hoar." 

"  It  is  enough  that  I  choose  yon  to  go  to  bed.     WiA 
■cousins  good-night,  and  come  with  me." 

Mrs.  Grey  led  the  way  onoe  more  into  the  store-Ttiam 
lowed, rather  sulkily,  by  Sydney. 

"What  can  all  ^ia  bo  about?"  whispered  Heater  to 
garet,     "  There  is  always  something  going  on  which  wi 
not  to  know." 
r    "  Some  affair  of  fmit,  or  wine,  or  bonbons,  ptafhaps,  v 
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ITP  all  the  better  for  tnaking  llx/ir  appearancu  uoex- 
pectedJj." 

At  this  moment  Sopliia  and  her  mother  entered  by  oppo- 
tite  doors.  Sophid's  eyes  were  red  ;  and  there  was  etery 
promise  in  her  face  that  the  slightest  word  spoken  to  her 
WDtild  again  open  the  slnices  of  her  tears.  Mrs.  Grey's 
otBOtenaiice  was  t«  the  last  degree  dismal :  but  she  talked — 
nJked  industriously,  of  everything  she  could  think  gf.  Thin 
ms  the  broadest  poijsible  hint  to  tlie  sisters  not  to  iaquirA 
vbit  was  tJie  matter  ;  and  they  therefore  went  on  sewing  and 
oosrerHing  very  diligently  till  they  thought  they  might 
rdiere  Mrs.  Grey  by  offering  to  retire.  They  hesitiited  only 
Wmiw  Mr.  Grey  had  not  come  in ;  and  he  bo  regularly 
appeared  at  ten  o'clock,  that  they  had  never  yet  retired  m6x- 
ont  having  enjoyed  half  an  hour's  chat  with  him. 

"  Sophia,  my  dear,"  said  her  mother,  "  are  the  night 
moMea  there?  Light  yonr  cousins'  ciiadies. — I  am  snrethey 
■■  wialuiig  to  go  ;  and  it  la  getting  iate.  You  will  not  see  Mr, 
(Siejr  tD-oigllt,  my  dears.    He  has  been  sent  for  to  a  distance." 

At  tlna  moment,  the  scrambling  of  a  horse's  feet  was  heard 
on  Ibfr  gtBivel  before  the  front  door.  Sophia  looked  at  her 
metlMr,  Uid  each  lighted  a  candle  precipitately,  and  thrust  it 
JBlD  mhiai  of  each  cousin. 

"  Xboe,  go,  my  dears,"  said  Mrs.  Grey.  "  Never  mind 
stopping  for  Mr.  Grey.  I  will  deliver  your  good-night  to 
him.  Ycu  n-iil  have  to  be  rather  early  in  the  morning,  ytM 
kamr.     Good-night,  good-night." 

lliUB  Heater  and  Margaret  wctc  hurried  up-stairg,  while 
tbe  ftont  door  was  in  the  act  of  being  unbarred  for  Mr.  Grey'a 
raitiBnce.  Morris  was  despatched  after  them,  with  equai 
mod,  by  Mrs.  Grey's  orders,  and  she  reached  their  chambej" 
war  at  the  same  moment  that  they  did. 

Hester  set  down  her  candle,  bade  Morris  shut  the  door,  and 
tineff  herself  into  an  arm-chair  with  wonderful  decision  □£ 
mnnDer,  declaring  tiiat  she  had  never  been  so  treated  ; — to  be 
UDosed  and  sent  to  bed  Uke  a  baby,  in  a.  house  where  she  was 
kgiuetl 

"I  am  ftfruid  something  is  the  matter,"  said  Margaret. 

'*  What  then  ?  they  might  have  told  us  so,  and  said  plainly 
datt  thay  Imd'  rather  be  alone." 

"  PpopI"  must  choose  their  own  ways  of  managing  their 
utU- a£uni|  yatiknow:  and  what  those  ways  are  cwinot 
jM^Bto  tia,  ns  long  as  we  ore  not  offended  Kt>  t\iem.^     « 
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"  Do  you  take  your  own  way  of  viewing  their  beliaviour, 
tlitu,  unii  leave  me  mine,"  said  Hester  haBtily. 

Morria  feared  there  was  something  amiiis  ;  and  she  believed  1 
Alice  knew  what  it  was:  but  she  had  not  told  either  cook  orl 
housemaid  a  syllable  about  it.  By  Morris's  accotmt,  Alioe  \ 
had  been  playing  the  myfiterious  in  the  kitchen  as  her  mis- 
tress had  in  the  parlour.  Mr,  Grey  had  been  suddenly  sent 
for,  and  had  saddled  his  horae  himself,  as  his  people  were  all 
gone,  and  there  was  no  one  on  the  premises  to  do  it  for  him. 
A  wine-glaas  had  also  been  called  for,  for  Miss  Sophia,  whose 
weeping  had  been  overheard.  Master  Sydney  had  gone  to 
his  room  very  cross,  complaining  of  his  mother's  having 
questioned  him  overmuch  about  his  ride,  and  then  sent  him 
to  bed  half  an  hour  belbre  his  usual  time. 

A  deadly  fear  seized  upon  Margaret's  heart,  when  she  heard 
of  Sydney's  complaint  of  being  overmuch  questioned  about 
his  ride, — a  deadly  fear  for  Hester.  If  her  suspicion  should 
prove  true,  it  was  out  of  pure  consideration  that  they  had 
been  "  amused  and  sent  to  bed  like  babies."  A  glance  at 
Heater  showed  that  the  same  apprehension  had  crossed  her 
mind.  Her  eyes  were  closed  for  a  moment,  and  her  face  was 
white  as  ashes.  It  was  not  for  long,  however.  She  presently 
said,  with  decision,  that  whatever  was  the  matter,  it  must  be 
some  entirely  private  affair  of  the  Greys'.  If  any  accident 
had  happened  to  any  one  in  the  village, — if  bad  news  had 
arrived  of  any  common  friend, — there  would  be  no  occasion 
for  secrecy.  In  such  a  case,  Mrs.  Grey  would  have  given 
herself  the  comfort  of  speaking  of  it  to  her  guesta.  It  n 
certainly  be  some  entirely  private,  some  family  afiair.~ 
Hester  was  sincere  in  what  she  said.  Slie  knew  so  little^ 
the  state  of  her  own  heart,  that  she  could  not  ci 
some  things  in  it  could  be  divined  or  speculated  upon  t_ 
others.  Still  only  on  the  brink  of  the  discovery  that  sut'l 
loved  Mr.  Hope,  she  could  never  have  imagined  that  any  oneM 
else  could  dream  of  such  a  thing, — much  less  act  upon  it'  , 
She  was  angry  with  herself  for  letting  her  fears  now  point  for 
a  moment  to  Mr.  Hope  ;  for,  if  this  bad  news  had  related  to 
him,  her  sister  and  she  would,  of  course,  have  heard  of  it 
the  nest  moment  after  the  Greys.  Margaret  caught  faer 
sister's  meaning,  and  strove  to  the  utmost  to  think  as  she  did; 
but  Sydney's  compl^nt  of  being  "overmuch  questioned  about 
his  ride"  was  fatal  to  the  attempt.  It  returned  upon  her 
^^tceaaautly  during  the  night ;  and  when,  towards  raorniun^ 
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the  slept  a  little,  these  words  seemed  to  be  sounding  in  her 
ear  all  the  while.  Belore  undressing,  both  she  and  Hester 
had  beea  unable  to  resist  stepping  out  upon  the  stairs  tu 
watch  for  signs  whether  it  was  the  intention  of  the  family  to 
at  up  or  go  to  rest.  All  had  retired  tJD  their  rooms  some 
time  before  midnight ;  and  then  it  was  certain  that  nothing 
mora  could  be  learned  before  morning. 

Elach  siEtet  beliered  that  the  other  slept ;  but  neither  could 
be  sure.  It  was  an  utterly  wretched  night  to  both,  and  the 
.  fint  which  they  had  ever  passed  in  misery,  without  speaking  to 
each  other.  Margaret's  suffering  was  all  from  apprehension. 
Heater  was  little  aJarmed  in  comparison  ;  but  she  this  night 
Underwent  the  discovery  which  her  sister  bad  made  some 
liltle  time  ago.  She'  discovered  that  nothing  could  happen 
bher  so  dreadful  as  any  evil  befalling  Mr.  Hope.  She  dis- 
Mvered  that  be  was  uiore  to  her  than  the  sister  wliom  she 
Cduld  have  declared,  but  a  few  hours  before,  to  be  the 
deuest  on  earth  to  her.  She  discovered  that  she  was  for 
eret  hmsbled  iu  her  own  eyes  ;  that  her  self-respect  had 
received  an  incurable  wound  :  for  Mr.  Hope  had  never  given 
her  reason  to  regard  him  as  more  than  a  friend.  During 
the  weary  hours  of  this  night,  she  revolved  every  conversa- 
tion, evety  act  of  intercourse,  which  she  could  recall ;  and 
from  all  that  she  could  remember,  the  same  impression  re- 
sulted— that  Mi.  Hope  was  a  friend,  a  kind  and  sympathizing 
friend — interested  in  her  views  and  opinions,  in  her  tastes  and 
feelings  ; — that  be  was  this  kind  friend,  and  nothing  more. 
He  had  in  no  case  distinguished  her  from  her  sister  :  she  had 
even  thought,  at  times,  that  Margaret  had  beea  the  more  im- 
portSntof  thetwotohim.  Thatmightbefrom  her  own  jealous 
ttoiper,  which,  sheknew,  was  apt  to  make  her  fancy  everyone 
pK&rred  la  herself ;  but  she  Aodthought  that  he  liked  Mai^ret 
bttt,  as  she  was  sure  Mr.  Euderby  did.  Whichever  way  she 
looked  Bt  the  case,  it  was  all  wretchedness.  She  had  lost  her 
■eV-Rifficiency  and  self-respect,  and  she  was  miserable. 

The  first  rays  of  morning  have  a  wonderful  power  of 
puttitig  to  flight  the  terrors  of  the  darkness,  whether  their 
oniaet  lie  without  us  or  within.  When  the  first  beam  of  the 
nu'dsoininer  sunshine  darted  into  the  chamber,  through  the 
Siafy  limes  which  shaded  one  side  of  the  apartment,  Hesters 
mood  iTjinsiently  changed.  There  was  a  bnuf  reaction  in  her 
■  ■  ^''^~  thought  she  had  been  making  herself  miserable 

The  mystery  of  the  preceding  evciimg  niiybc 


Pua  out  a  tri£e  :  she  had  been  thinking  too  seriotudy  abotd 
bar  own  fancies.  If  she  had  reaily  beeii  discovering  a  gn 
and  Bad  secret  about  herself,  no  one  else  knew  it,  nor  De< 
«Ter  know  it.  She  couid  command  herself ;  and,  in.  tl 
MEHigth  of  pride  and  duty,  she  would  do  ao.  Al!  was  n 
:  IcvL  Before  this  mood  had  passed  away,  she  fell  aalee 
with  prayer  in  her  hvart,  and  quiet  tears  upon  her  chee_^_ 
Both  aisters  were  roused  l>om  their  brief  sltimbers  by  a  load 
taping  at  their  door.  All  in  readiness  to  be- alarmed, 
-  Hvgaret  sprang  up,  and  was  at  the  door  to  know  who  -warn 
titan. 

"1»  ie  us — it  is  we,  Fanny  and  Mary,  cousin  Margare*,'* 
answered  the  twins,  "  come  to  call  you.  It  is  such  a  £&• 
■Homing,  you  can't  think.     Papa  does  not  believe  we    "    " 

have  a  drop  of  rain  to-day.     The  baker's  boy  has  just  ei 

the  rolls, — such  a  basket-full  1 — to  Mrs.  Rowland's  :  so  yo» 
must  get  up.     Mamnia  is  getting  up  already," 

The  sisters  were  vexed  to  hare  been  thrown  into  a  1.     ._ 
for  Dothing  ;  but  it  was  a  great  relief  to  find  Mr.  Gr^  pto- 
piie^ng  fine  weather  for  the  excursion.     Nothing  could  h 
happened  to  cast  a  doubt  over  it.     Margaret,  too,  no 
to  think  that  the  mysl^ry  might  turn  out  a  triile  ; 
threw  up  the  sash,  to  let  in  the  fresh  air,  with  a  gaiety  a 
•ipirita  she  had  little  expected  to  feeL 

Aflolher  tap   at  the   door.     It  was   Mortis,  with  the   i 
that  it  was  a  fine  morning,  that  the  whole  bouse  u 
and  that  she  had  no  further  news  to  tell. 

Another  tap  before  they  were  half  dressed. 
Grey,  with  a   tace  quite  as  sorrowful  as  on  the  pre 
evening,  and  the  peculiar  nervous  expression  about  the  n 
which  served  her  instead  of  tears. 

"  Have  you  done  with  Morris  yet,  ray  dears  ?  " 

"  Morris,  you  may  go,"  said  Hester,  steadily. 

Mrs.  Grey  gazed  at  her  with  a  mournful  inquisittfenefl^ 
while  she  spoke  ;  and  kept  hei  eyes  fixed  on  Hester  throogb^ 
out,  though  what  she  said  seemed  addressed  to  both  sT 

"  There  is  something  the  matter,  Mrs.  Grey,"  ci 
Hester,  calmly.     '*  Say  what    it    is.     You  had  better  bavt 
told  us  last  night." 

"  1  thought  it  best  not  to  break  your  sleep,  my  dear& 
always  think  bad  news  is  best  told  in  the  morning." 

"  Tell  us,"  said  Uaigaret.     Hester  quietly  seated  herself  cd 
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E concerns  our  valued  friend,  Mr.  Hope," said  Mrs.  Grej", 
'b  colour  liad  been  going  from  the  moment  Mrs.  Grer 
&tbetei  the  loom  :  it  was  now  quite  gone  ;  but  she  pieservei 
het  calmness. 

"  He  was  safe  when  Sydney  lost  sight  of  him,  ou  the  ridg 
of  th<!  hill,  on  the  Dingleford  road  ;  but  he  afterwards  had  bi 
accident." 

"What  kind  of  accident  ?"  inqaired  Margaret. 

"  la  he  killed  ?  "  asked  Hester, 

"  No,  not  killed.  He  was  found  insensible  in  the  loac 
Tlie  miller's  boy  obserred  hia  horse,  vritbout  a  rider,  plunge 
into  the  river  below  the  dam,  and  swim  across  ;  and  anoth^ 
person  saw  the  pony  Sydney  had  been  riding,  gracing  with  a 
side-MddIc  on,  on  the  common.  This  made  them  search,  and 
th^  found  Mr.  Hope  lying  in  the  road  insensible,  as  I  told  you."* 

•'What  is  thought  of  his  state?"  asked  Margaret. 

"  Two  medical  men  were  called  immediately  from  tho 
laearest  places,  and  Mr.  Grey  saw  them  last  night ;  for  the 
news  reached  us  while  you  were  at  the  piano,  and  w* 
thought " 

"  Yea  but  what  do  the  medical  Bea  say  ?' 

"  They  do  not  speak  very  favourably.  It  is  a  eoncusnon. 
of  Hie  brain.  They  declare  the  case  is  not  hopeless,  and- 
that  is  all  they  can  say.  He  has  not  spoken  yet;  onlyjuat 
opened  his  eyes :  but  we  are  assured  the  case  is  not  quite 
dsBperatH  ;  so  we  most  hope  for  the  best." 

"  I  am  glad  the  case  is  not  desperate,"  said  Hester.  "  I: 
would  be  a  great  loss  to  you  all." 

Mra.    Grey   looked  at    her    in   amazement,  and  then  i 
Mjugaret.     Margaret's  eyes  were  ftiU  of  tears.     She  compre- 
hended and  respected  the  effort  her  sister  was  making. 

"Oh,  Mrs,  Grey!"  said  Margaret,  "must  we  go  to-day? 
Surely  it  is  no  time  for  an  excursion  of  pleasure." 

"  That  must  be  as  you  feel  disposed,  my  dears.  It  would 
vmoy  Mrs.  Rowland  very  much  to  have  the  party  broken  up ;' 
so  much  so,  that  some  of  us  must  go :  but  my  young  people 
wHl  do  their  best  to  fill  your  places,  if  you  feel  yourselvM 
imaqnal  to  the  eiertion."     She  looked  at  Healer  as  she  spoke. 

"  Oh,  if  anybody  goes,  we  go,  of  course,"  said  Hester.     "  ' 

think  you  are  quite  right  in  aupposingthat  the  business  of 

day  must  proceed.     It'  there  was  anything  to  be  done  by  stay- 

ir^Mg  *t  home, — ^if  you  could  make  us  of  any  use,  Mra.  Grey,  it 

|j^^&|U  be  a  different  thing  :  but- 
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"  Well,  if  there  is  nothing  in  your  feelings  which— 
you  believe  yourselves  equal  to  the  exertion " 

Margaret  now  interposed.  "  One  had  rather  stay  at  home 
and  be  quiet,  when  one  is  anxiouB  about  one's  Mends :  ' 
other  people  must  be  considered,  as  we  eeem  to  be  agreei 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rowland,  and  all  the  children.  So  we  will  pro- 
oeed  with  our  dressing,  Mrs.  Grey.     But  caji  you  tell  us,  before 

you  go,  bow  soon How  soon  we  shall  know ; — ^whcii 

i  this  case  will  probably  he  decided  ? 

It  might  be  a  few  hours,  or  it  might  be  many  days,  Mrs; 
Grey  said.  She  should  stay  at  home  to-day,  in  case  of  aay^ 
thing  being  sent  for  from  the  farm-house  where  Mr.  Hopa 
was  lying.  He  was  well  attended — in  the  hands  of  good 
niu^ea — former  patients  of  his  own :  but  something  might  b(j 
wanted  ;  and  orders  had  been  left  hy  Mr.  Grey  that  applica- 
tion should  be  made  to  his  house  for  whatever  could  be  o] 
service ;  so  Mrs.  Grey  could  not  think  of  leaving  h 
Grey  would  make  inquiry  at  the  farmhouse  as  the  party 
went  by  to  the  woods :  and  he  would  just  turn  his  horse  back 
in  the  middle  of  the  day,  to  inquire  again  :  and  thus  the  Bow- 
lands' party  would  know  more  of  Mr.  Hope's  statethan  those  who 
remained  at  home.  Having  explained,  Mrs,  Grey  quitted  the 
room,  somewhat  disappointed  that  Hester  had  received  the 
disclosure  so  well. 

The  moment  the  door  was  closed,  Hester  sank  forward  o 
bed,  her  face  hidden,  but  her  trembling  betraying  her  emotioOi 

"  I  ieared  this,"  said  Margaret,  looking  mournfully  at  he 
nster. 

"  You  feared  what  ?  "  asked  Hester,  quickly,  looking  up. 

"  I  feared  that  some  accident  had  happened  to  Mr.  Hope," 

"  So  did  I." 

"  And  if,"  said  Margaret,  "  I  feared  something  else- 
Nay,  Hester,  you  must  let  me  apeak.  We  must  have  no 
concealments,  Hester.  You  and  I  are  alone  in  the  world, 
and  we  must  comfort  each  other.  We  agreed  to  this.  Why 
should  you  be  ashanied  of  what  you  feel?  I  believe  th^ 
yon  have  a  stronger  interest  in  this  misfortune  than  s  ' 
one  in  the  word  ;  and  why " 

"How  do  you  mean,  a  stronger  interest?"  asked  Hester, 
trying  to  command  her  voice.     "  Tell  me  what  you  i 
S^rgaret." 

"  I  mean,"  s^d  Margaret,  steadily^  "that no  one  issftjuuci 
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"  la  that  all  ? "  said  Hester.  Hiding  her  face  on  her  slster'a  J 
shoaJder,  she  whispered,  "  Tou  say  you  feared  this  for  me.  i 
What  do  you  thick — have  you  observed  his  manner  ta  me  'i  ] 
ffiat  do  you  think?" 

"  I  think,"  said  Margaiet,  after  a  pause,  "  that  Mr.  Hope  has  J 
a  high  respect  and  strong  regard  for  you."    She  paused  again, 
Rnd  then  added, "  If  I  believed  anything  more,  I  would  tell  you." 

Whem  Hester  could  speak  again,  she  s^d,  gently  and  hum- 
bly, "  I  assure  you,  Margaret,  I  never  knew  the  state  of  my 
own  mind  till  this  last  night.     If  I  had  been  aware " 

"  If  you  had  been  aware,  you  would  have  been  unlike  all  i 
who  ever  really  loved,  if  people  say  true.    Now  that  you  have  | 
become  aware,  you  will  act  as  you  can  act — nobly — righteously. 
Tou  will  struggle  with  your  feelings  till  your  mind  grows  calm.   I 
Peace  mil  come  in  time." 

"Do  you  think  there  is  no  hope?" 

"  Consider  Lis  state." 

"  But  if  he  sliould  recover  ?  Oh,  Margaret,  how  wicked  all  1 
lioB  is  1  While  he  lies  there,  we  are  grieving  about  me  ]  What;  \ 
&  selfish  wretch  I  am  I" 

Uargaret  had  nothing  to  reply,  there  seemed  so  much  truth 
in  fluB.  Even  she  reproach^  herself  with  being  exdu- 
tifiely  anxious  about  her  sister,  when  such  a  friead  might  be 
djiQg ;  when  a  life  of  such  importance  to  many  was  in  jeo- 
pardy. 

"  I  could  do  anything,  I  could  bear  anything,"  said  Hester, 
"  if  I  could  be  sure  that  nobody  knew.  But  you  found  me 
out)  Margaret,  and  perhaps " 

"I  assure  you,  I  believe  yon  are  safe,"  said  Margaret.  "You 
can  hide  nothing  from  me.  But,  Mrs.  Grey — and  nobody  ex- 
cept myself,  has  watched  you  like  Mrs.  Grey — has  gone  away, 
I  am  certain,  completely  deceived.  But,HesterI  my  own  pre- 
cious sister,  bear  ivith  one  word  from  me  1  Do  not  trust  too 
much  to  your  pride." 

"  I  do  trust  to  my  pride,  and  I  will,"  replied  Hester,  her 
cheeks  in  a  glow.     "  Do  you  suppose  I  will  allow  all  in  this   I 
house,  all  in  the  village,  to  be  pitying  me,  to  be  watching  I 
how  1  suffer,  when  no  one  supposes  that  he  gave  me  cause  ?  I 
"^^  not  to  be  endured,  even  in  the  bare  thought.     No.     K  | 

j|do  not  betray  me " 

Tbetrajjou?" 

ill   J  know  yoa  will  nub;  ao^  t^u£a.A.aw-^ 
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"  It  will  belwy  yon,"  siglieJ  Mai;ga»!t.     "  I  do  not  « 
you  to  pnrade  your  sorrow,  God  knows  1     It  will  be  be 
home  in  qniet  and  secresy.    What  I  wirfi  for  yon  is,  that  y 
should  receive  tliis  otherwise  titan  as  a  pnnisJiment,  a  di^;n 
in  your  own  eyee  for  something  wrong.      You  hsre  don* 
nothing  wrong,  nothing  thst  you  may  not  appeal  to  Giod  t 
hejp  joti  (o  endnre.     Take  it  as  a  sorrow  sent  by  Him,  to  b 
meekly  borne,  as  what  no  earthly  perron  has  any  concen] 
with.      Be  superior  to  the  opinions  of  the  people  about  u 
stead  of  deiying  them.     Pride  will  give  you  no  peace :   i 
nation  will." 

"  I  am  too  seifieh  for  this,"  sighed  Hester.    '■  I  hate  myself 
Marigaret.     1  have  not  even  the  grace  to  love  him,  except  fa 
my  own  sake  ;  and  while  he  is  dying,  I  am  planning  to  a 
my  pride  I     I  do  not  care  what  becomes  of  me.     Come,  U 
garet,  let  ua  dress  and  go  down.      Do  not  trouble  your  kine 
heart  about  me  :  I  am  not  worth  it." 

This  mood  gave  way  a  little  to  Margaret's  grief  and  endear 
ments ;  but  Hester  issued  from  her  chamber  for  the  day  in  i 
state  of  towering  pride,  secretly  altt^ruating  wilh  the  anguid 
of  self-contempt. 

It  was  a  miserable  day,  as  wretched  a  party  of  plea 
could  be  imagined.  Mrs.  Rowland  was  occupied  in  thinkingi 
and  occasionally  eaying,  how  strangely  everything  fell  out  It 
torment  her,  how  something  always  occurred  to  cross  erop 
plan  of  hers.  She  talked  about  this  to  her  mother,  Sophia) 
and  Hester,  who  were  in  the  barouche  with  her,  till  the  whd 
cavalcade  stopped,  juat  before  reaching  the  farm-house  wher 
Mr.  Hope  lay,  and  to  which  Mj.  Grey  rode  on  to  make  in 
quiries.  Margaret  wa«  with  Mr.  Rowland  in  hia  gig.  It  wa 
a  breathlesB  three  minutes  till  Mr.  Grey  brought  the  newi 
Margaret  wondered  how  Hester  was  bearing  it:  it  wonld  han 
pleased  her  to  have  known  that  Mrs.  Rowland  was  botdii^ 
forth  80  strenuously  upon  her  disappointment  about  a  dress  « 
the  last  Blickley  ball,  and  about  her  children  having  had  tlu 
measles  on  the  only  occasion  when  Mr.  Rowland  could  ha"n 
taken  her  to  tlie  races  in  the  next  county,  thai  EIeslt:r  migb 
sit  in  silence,  and  bear  the  suspense  unobserved.  Mr.  Greg 
reappeared,  quite  as  soon  as  he  could  be  looked  for.  The 
might  have  been  worse  news.  Mr.  Hope  was  no  longer  in 
stupor :  he  was  delirious.  His  medical  attendants  eonid  n 
a  any  judgment  upon  the  case  further  than  dist  i 
"hey  had  known  recovery  in  similar  c: 
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As  Mr.  Grey  bore  his  report  frtrni 

one  slroTe  to  Bpeak  cheerfully,  ai 

case;  and  those  who  were  not  the  moBt  interested  really  a 

fied  themselves  with  the  truth  that  the  tidings  were  better  than 

(hey  migtt  have  been. 

The  damp  opon  the  spirits  of  the  party  was  most  evident, 
when  bU  had  descended  fi'om  the  carriages,  and  were  collected 
in  the  woods.  Tliere  was  a  general  tremor  about  accidents. 
If  one  of  the  gentlemen  had  gone  forward  to  explore,  or  Ae 
children  bad  lagged  behind  fbr  play,  there  was  a  shouting,  and 
»  general  atop,  till  the  missing  party  appeared.  Miss  Yoang 
mold  fiun  hare  declined  her  pony,  which  was  duly  in  waidgg 
Ibrher.  It  was  only  because  she  felt  that  no  indi-ridiial  could 
well  be  spared  from  tlie  party  that  she  movinted  at  all.  Mr. 
Hope  was  to  have  had  the  ehalrge  of  her ;  and  though  she  had 
requested  Sydney  to  take  his  place,  as  fer  as  was  necessary, 
Mr.  Enderby  insisted  on  doing  so  ;  a  circumstance  which  did  ' 
not  add  to  her  satisfaction.  She  was  not  altogether  so  heart- 
aiek  as  her  friends,  the  ibbotsons;  but  ovBn  to  her,  everything 
was  weariness  of  spirit : — the  landscape  seemed  dull ;  th« 
splendid  dinner  on  the  grass  tiresome ;  the  sunshine  siobly ; 
and  even  the  children,  with  their  laughter  and  practical  joketi, 
fatiguing  and  troublesome.  Even  she  could  easily  have 
epoken  sharply  to  each  and  all  of  tie  little  ones.  If  ahe  felt 
w,  what  must  the  day  have  been  to  HeBter?  She  bore  np 
wJI  imditr  any  observation  that  she  might  suppose  herself  the 
uhject  of;  but  Margaret  saw  how  laborionsly  she  strove,  i 
ia  vain,  to  cat ;  low  welcome  was  the  glass  of  wine ;  how 
URchaoical  her  singing  after  dinner;  and  how  impatient  she 
WIS  of  Bitting  still.  The  strangest  thing  was  to  see  her  waUc- 
ing  in  a  dim  giade,  in  the  afternoon,  arm-in-arm  with  Mra 
Rowland, — aa  if  in  the  most  confidential  conversation, — 
Mn.  Rowland  apparently  offering  the  confidence,  and  Hester 
tecdving  it. 

"  took  at  them  1"  said  Mr.  Enderby.    "  Who  would  believe 
tkat  my  siBter  prohibited  solitary  walks  and  leU-h-Utes,  only 
three  honrs  ago,  on  the  ground  that  every  oue  ought  to  ' 
•ocialili^  to-day?     1  shall  go  and  break  up  the  conference," 

"  Pray  do  not,"  said  Margaret.    "  Let  them  forget  rules,  and 
p*s  their  time  as  they  hTce  best." 

"•  Oil !  hot  here  is  news  of  Hope.    Mr.  Grey  has  now  bron^l 

Had  liiaGhe  is  DO  worse.    I  begin  to  think  he  may  get  throDghi 

^^■^  Gfld  knowfl  !  I  had  no  idea  of  this  morning." 


"Do  you  really  tliiiilc  so?     But  do  not  tell  other  f 
unless  you  are  quite  confident  that  you  really  mean  what  you 

"  I  Jaay  he  wrong,  of  course  ;  but  I  do  think  the  cliaac 
improve  with  every  hdur  that  he  does  not  get  worse  ;  and  he 
is  certainly  not  worse.      I  have  a  strong  presentiment  that  h 
will  struggle  through." 

"  Go,  then ;  and  tell  as  many  people  as  you  choose :  on^ 
make  them  understand  how  much  is  presentiment," 

The  tke-a-tete  between  the  Tadiea,  being  broken  off  by  Mir 
Euderby  with  hia  tidings,  was  not  renewed.  Hester  walked 
beside  Miss  Young's  pony,  her  cheek  flushed,  and  her  ey« 
bright.  Margaret  thought  there  was  pride  underneath,  ancE 
nol  merely  the  excitement  of  renewed  hope,  bo  feeble  as  that: 
hope  must  yet  be,  and  so  nearly  crushed  by  suspense. 

Before  the  hour  fixed  for  the  carriages  to  be  in  readiness^ 
the  party  had  given  up  all  pretence  of  amusing  themselves  uid 
each  other.  They  sat  on  a  ridge,  watching  the  spot  where  ths 
vehicles  were  to  assemble ;  and  message  af^er  message  was  sent 
to  the  servants,  to  desire  them  to  make  haste.  The  geneni 
wish  seemed  to  be,  to  be  getting  home,  though  the  au 
some  way  from  its  settiiig.  When  the  first  sound  of  wheels 
was  heard,  Hester  whispered  to  her  sister — 

"  1  cannot  be  in  the  same  carriage  mth  that  woman.  Ni 
you  must  not  either.  I  cannot  now  tell  you  why.  I  dare  si 
Miss  Young  would  take  lay  place,  and  let  me  go  with  th( 
children  in  the  waggon." 

"  I  will  do  that ;  and  you  shall  return  in  Mr.  Rowland's  g 
You  can  talk  or  not  as  you  please  vrith  him  ;  and  he  is  vt 
kind.      He  is  no  more  to  be  blamed  for  his  wife's  behaviouS 
you  know,  than  her  mother  or  her  brother.    It  shall  be  so. 
will  manage  it." 

Margaret  could  manage  what  she  pleased,  with  Maria  am 
Mr.  Enderby  both  devoted  to  her.  Hester  was  off  with  M 
Eowland,  and  Margaret  with  one  child  on  her  lap,  and  t 
others  rejoicing  at  having  possession  of  her,  before  Mrs,  EoW 
land  discovered  the  shiiling  of  parties  which  had  taken  plac^ 
OfWii  during  the  ride  she  wanted  to  speak  to  her  brother 
three  times  out  of  four  he  wa?  not  to  be  had,  so  busy  was  h 
joking  with  the  children,  as  he  trotted  his  horse  beside  til 
waggon ;  and  when  he  did  hear  his  sister's  call  be  merd 
answered  her  questions,  satd  something  to  make  kis  moth( 
and  dropped  into  his  place  beside  the  waggon  agaii 


It  struck  Maria  tlifit  the  waggon  had  not  been  such  an  att 
don  in  going,  though  the  flowers  with  which  it  was  canopied 
bad  then  been  irefih,  and  the  children  more  merry  and  good- 
EHonotiTed  than  now. 

The  report  l*  be  carried  home  to  Deerfarook  was,  that  Mr. 
Hope  was  still  no  worse :  it  was  thought  that  his  delirium  was 
somewhat  quieter.  Mrs.  Grey  was  out  on  the  steps  to  hear  the 
news,  when  the  carriage  approached.  As  it  happened,  ihe  gig 
arrived  first,  and  Hester  Lad  to  give  the  relation.  She  spoke 
even  cheeri'ully,  declaring  Mr.  Eaderby's  opinion,  that  tlie  case 
was  going  on  favourably,  and  that  recovery  was  very  possiltle. 
Mrs,  Grey,  who  had  had  a  wretchedly  anxious  day  by  herself, 
liothayiDgenjoyed  even  the  aatiafactiou  of  being  useful,  nothing 
luring  been  sent  for  from  the  farmhouse,  was  truly  cheered. 
iy  eeang  her  faioily  about  her  again. 

"I  have  been  watching  for  you  this  hour,"  said  she;  " 
yet  I  hardly  expected  you  so  soon.  Aa  it  grew  late,  I  begau 
to  fancy  all  manner  of  accidenta  that  might  befidl  you.  When 
one  accident  happens,  it  makes  one  fancy  so  many  more !  I 
could-  not  help  thinking  about  Mr.  Grey's  horse.  Does  that 
horse  seem  to  you  perfectly  steady,  Hester?  Well,  I  am  glad 
of  it :  but  I  once  saw  it  shy  from  some  linen  on  a  hedge,  and 
id  was  in  my  mind  all  this  afternoon.  Here  you  are,  all  safe, 
however;  and  I  fcrust  we  may  feel  more  cheerfully  now  about 
our  good  friend.  If  he  goes  on  to  grow  better,  I  shall  get 
Mr.  Grey  to  drive  me  over  soon  to  see  him.  But,  my  dears, 
wliat  will  you  have  after  your  ride?  Shall  I  order  tea,  or  w'" 
you  have  something  more  substantial?" 

"Tea,    if  you   please,"    said    Hester.      Her  tongue  m 

I      parched :    and  when   Margaret    followed   her  up-stairs,  she 
funnd  her  drinking  water,  as  if  she  had  been  three  days  deep 

I      m  the  Great  Desert, 

I         "  Can  you  tell  me  now,"    asked  Margaret,   "  what  Mrs. 

I      Rowland  has  been  saying  to  you?" 

■'  No,  not  at  present :  better  wait.  Margaret!  what  do  you 
think  now  ?^' 

"  I  think  that  all  looks  brighter  than  it  did  this  morning; 
tut  what  a  wretched  day  it  hus  been !" 

'*  Yon  found  it  so,  did  you  ?  Oh,  Margaret,  I  have  longed 
Every  hour  to  lie  down  to  sleep  in  that  wood,  and  never  waho 

_ "  I  do  not  wonder :  but  you  will  soon  feel  better.     The 
^^fag^^xom  which  you  will  wake  to-morrow  morning  will  do 


nearly  as  wrfl.     We  must  sleep  to-njglit,  aod  hope  for  gou 
oewB  in  tbe  momiDg." 

"No  good  news  will  ever  come  to  me  again,"  sig^Mi 
Hesler.  "  No,  no  ;  I  do  not  quite  mean  that.  You  neod  i 
look  at  mo  so.  It  is  ungrateful  to  say  sucli  a  thing  at  t] 
moment.  Come :  I  am  ready  to  go  down,  to  tea.  It  is  reai 
getting  dark.     I  tlioug;)it  this  day  never  would  come  to  an  en 

The  eveniag  was  wearisome  enough.    Mrs.  CJrey  asked  Ix 
Mn.  Rowland  had  be-haved,  ind  Sophia  was  begiuaiitg 
tell,  when  her  lather  checked  her,  reminding  lier  ^lat  she  h 
been  enjoying  Mrs.  Gowland's  hospitality.     Tliis  was  all 
said,  but  it  was  enoagh  to  bring  on  one  of  Sophia's  in! 
nnnable  fits  of  crying.     The  children  were  cross  with  £itigi 
Mrs.  Grey  thought  her  husband  hard  npon  Sophia ;  and, 
complete  the  absurdity  of  the  scene,  Hester's  and  Uargaref 
tears  proved  uncontrollable.      The  sight  of  Sophia's  set  tbu 
towing  ;  and  though  they  laughed  at  themselves  for  tbe  foS 
of  weeping  from  mere  sympathy,  this  did  net  mend  the  matte 
Mrs.  Grey  seemed  on  the  verge  of  tears  herself,  when  d 
(Aierved  that  she  had  e^Kpected  a  cheerful  evening  after 
lonely  and  ansious  day.    A  deep  aob  from  the  three  answen 
to  this  observation,  and  they  aU  rose  to  go  totbeir  apartinmll 
Hester  was  etruck  by  the  peculiar  tendiir  pressure  of  the  '    ' 
given  her  by  Mr.  Grey,  as  slie  offered  him  her  mute  | 
night.     It  caused  her  a  fresh  burst  of  grief  when  she  rei 

Margaret  was  determined  not  to  go  to  rest  without  & 
ing  what  it  was  tliat  Mrs,  Eowland  had  said  to  her  ( 
^ie  pressed  for  it  now,  hoping  that  it  would  rouse  Hert« 
from  more  painfnl  thoughts. 

"Though  I  haTe  been  enjoying  that  woman's  hospitaJily, 
Mr.  Grey  says,"  declared  Hester,  "  I  nmat  speak  of  ht*  ai 
t^unk,  to  you.     Oh,  she  has  been  so  insolent ! " 

"  Insolent  to  you  I     How?     Why?" 

"  Nay  :  you  had  better  aak  her  why.  Her  oonfidenoc  ■* 
all  about  her  brother.  She  seems  to  think, — she  did  sot  a 
so,  or  I  should  have  known  better  how  to  answer  her,  but  d 
seems  t,o  think  that  her  brother  is — (I  can  hardiy  spe^ 
even  to  you,  Margaret  I) — is  in  some  way  in  danger  from  n 
Mow,  you  and  I  know  ^at  he  cares  no  more  for  me  than  i 
any  one  of  the  people  who  were  there  to-day ;  and  yet  d 
Went  on  telling  me,  and  I  could  uot  stop  her,  ubDUt  ue 
""  lus  family  ibr  himj" 


^' 


s  whicL,  I  imagine,  it  by  no  means  followa  that  h« 
r  himself.  If  she  has  been  impertimiat  to  me,  she  haa 
bven  more  bo  to  him.  I  wonder  how  she  dares  meddle 
concerns  as  she  does.'' 

I,  but  what  views  ?"  persisted  Margaret. 
t,  about  his  marrying  : — that  he  is  the  darlic^  of 
y, — that  large  family  interests  hang  upon  hia  marr 
X  all  his  relations  think  it  is  time  he  was  settling, 

1  her  last  week  that  he  was  of  that  o[»nioti  himsdl: 

n  she  went  on  to   say  that  there  was  the  mart 

1  accordance  in  their  views  for  him; — that  they  di4' 

I  value  beauty, — list  they  should  require  for  iim 

g  of  a  far  higher  order  than   beauty,  and  wl 

d  was  saidom  found  with  it " 

;nt  creature !     Did  she  say  that  to  you  ?" 
i  she  did  ;  and  that  her  brother's  wife  most  be  of  ^ 
nily,  with  a  fortune  worthy  of  his  own;  and,  naturailyj 
in^  femily." 

Pa  coonty  family !"  said  Margaret,  half  laughing.  "Wliit 
Baiters  county  or  city,  when  two  people  are  watching  ov«r 
one  another  for  hfe  and  death,  and  for  hereafter  ?" 

"  With  such  people  as  Mra.  Eowlaad,"  said  Hester, 
riage  is  a  very  supeilicial  affair.      If  family,  fortune,  and 
eqo^age  are  but  right,  the  rest  may  be  left  to  Providencft 

Teropcr,  mind,  heart .     The  worst  of  all,  however, 

her  ending — or  what  was  made  her  eadii^  by  ooi"  being 


"  Well !  what  was  her  finish  ?  " 

"  She  put  her  face  almost  under  my  bonnet,  as  she  looked 
smiling  at  me,  and  said  there  was  a  young  lady — she  widtej 
abe  could  tell  me  all  about  it— tlie  time  would  come  whe»  ■ 
might — tiiere  was  a  sweet  girl,  beloved  by  them  all  for  ma 
years,   from    her  very  childhood,  whom   they  had   liopes 

King,  at  no  very  distant  time,  as  Philip's  wife." 
do  not  believe  it,''  cried  Margaret.    After  a  pause,  ■ 
,  "  Do  you  believe  it,  Hester  ?  " 
am  sure  I  do  not  know.     I  should  not  rote  Mrs.  Row- 
word  very  highly :  but  this  would  be  such  a  prod^onfl 
ood  !     It  is  possible,  however,  that  she  may  beUeve 
without  its  being  tnie.     Or,  such  a  womaiv  m\^l  msCsa  ' 
^Jkrihe  oooaeioB,  of  a,  mere  empicion  ot  \vet  osnv^ 
""*  ^"'■•■"  ^ia  true,"  repeated  ^iavg,ate\„ 
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At  all  events,"   concluded  Hester,  "  notliing 
'land  says  is  worth  regiirding.     I  was  I'ooliak  to  let  myse 
be  ruffled  by  her." 

Margaret  tried  to  take  the  leaaon  home,  but  it  ■» 
She  waa  ruffled  ;  and,  in  spite  of  every  effort,  she  did  believ 
in  the  existence  of  the  nameless  yonng  lady.      It  had  been 
day  of  Iroable  ;  and  thus  waa  it  ending  in  fresh  sorrow  ; 

Morris  came  in,  hesitated  at  the  door,  was  told  she  mi 
stay,  and  immediately  busied  herself  in  the  brushing  of  1: 
and  the  folding  of  clothes.  Many  tears  trickled  down,  i 
not  a  word  was  spoken,  till  all  the  offlces  of  the  toilet  n 
finished.  Morris  then  asked,  with  a  glance  at  the  book-shd 
whether  she  should  go  or  stay. 

"  Stay,  Morris,"  said  Hester,  gently.  "  You  shall  i 
suffer  for  our  being  unhappy  to-night.  Margaret,  will  j 
can  you  read?" 

Margaret  took  the  volume  in  which  it  was  the  sisters 
common  practice  to  read  together,  and  with  Morris  at  night 
While  Morris  took  her  seat,  and  reverently  composed  hersel 
to  hear,  Margaret  turned  to  the  words  which  have  atilld 
many  a  tempest  of  grief,  from  the  moment  when  tliey  ■wai 
first  uttered  to  moumera,  through  a  long  course  of  centurigi 
"  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled."  "  Believe  in  God ;  b( 
lieve  in  me."  Moms  sometimes  spoke  on  these  ocoaaoM 
Slie  loved  to  hear  of  the  many  mansions  in  the  House  of  the 
Father  of  all ;  and  she  said  Uiat  though  it  might  seem  t(  * 
young  Indies  that  their  parents  had  gone  there  full  i 
leaving  them  to  undergo  trouble  by  themselves,  yet  she  h 
no  doubt  they  should  all  be  at  peace  together,  sooner  or  lat 
and  their  passing  troubles  would  seem  as  nothing.  Even  tl 
simple  and  obvious  remark  roused  courage  in  i' 
They  remembered  what  their  father  had  said  to  them,  a 
his  leaving  them  to  encounter  the  serious  business  and  ti 
of  life,  and  how  they  had  promised  to  strive  to  1 
trustful,  and  to  help  «ach  other.  This  day  the  serio 
and  trials  of  hfe  had  manifestly  begun  :  and  they  i 
strengthen  themBclves  and  each  other  to  meet  th« 

'  upon  this,  and  in  a  mood  of  faith  and  resolution  f 


CHAPTER   XI. 


L  Hope's  case  turned  out  more  favourably  than  any  of  hia 
attendants  and  friends  bad  vestured  to  anticipate,  far  some 
iayn  the  Bymptoma  continued  as  alarming  as  at  first ;  but 
jrom  the  hour  that  he  began  to  amend,  his  progresa  towards 
recovery  was  without  drawback,  and  unusually  rapid.  Within 
a  month,  the  news  circulated  through  the  village,  that  he  had 
been  safely  brought  home  to  his  own  lodgings;  and  the  day 
after,  the  ladies  at  Mr.  Grey's  were  startled  by  seeing  hitn 
alight  from  a  gig  at  the  door,  and  walk  up  the  steps  feebly, 
but  without  assistance.  He  could  not  atny  away  any  longer, 
he  declared.  He  had  been  above  a  month  shut  up  in  a  Hitn 
room,  without  seeing  any  facea  but  of  doctor,  nurse,  and  Mrs. 
Grey,  and  debarred  fi-om  boots  ;  now  he  was  well  enough  to 
prescribe  for  himself ;  and  he  was  sure  that  a  little  society, 
and  a  gradual  return  to  his  usual  habits  of  hfe,  would  do  him 
mare  good  thaa  anything. 

Ura.  Grey  kept  oil  her  own  children  out  of  sight  during 
thia  first  visit,  that  Mr.  Hope  might  not  see  too  many  faced 
at  once.  She  admitted  only  Hester  and  Margaret,  and  Alice, 
who  brought  him  some  refreshment  The  girl  made  him  a 
low  curtsey,  and  looked  at  him  with  an  expression  of  awe  and 
pleasure,  which  brought  tears  into  the  eyes  of  even  her  mis- 
tress. Mr.  Hope  had  been  a  benefactor  to  thia  girl.  He  had 
brought  her  through  a  fever.  She  had  of  late  little  expected 
ever  to  see  him  again.     Mr.  Hope  repHed  to  her  mute  looks, 

"  Thank  you,  Alice,  I  am  much  better,  I  hope  to  be  quite 
well  soon.  Did  not  you  make  some  of  the  good  things  Mrs, 
Giey  has  been  kind  enough  to  bring  me  ? — I  thought  so. 
Well,  I'm  much  obliged  to  yoa  ;  and  to  everybody  who  has 
been  taking  pains  to  make  me  welL  I  do  not  know  how  it 
is,"  he  continued,  when  Alice  had  left  the  room,  "  but  things 
dd  not  appear  aa  they  used  to  do,  Perhaps  my  eyes  are  dim 
Btil]  1  but  the  room  does  not  aeem  bright,  and  none  of  you 
look  well  and  merry." 

Mrs.  Grey  observed  that  she  had  drawn  the  blinds  down, 
thinking  he  would  find  it  a  relief  after  the  sunshine.     Margaret 
said  ingenuously — 
^^^  We  are  all  well,  I  assure  you  ;  but  you  should  not  woadcx 
^^■K  fitid  ue  rather  grave.     Much  luis  W^^i:i^  siioRe 
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met.  We  have  been  thinking  of  you  with  great  anxiety  for 
so  long,  tJiat  tve  cannot  on  ii  sudden  talk  as  lightly  aa  when 
you  used  to  come  in  every  day," 

"Ah  I"  aaid  he,  "1  little  thought,  at  one  time,  that  I  ahoiild 
dver  see  any  oi'  you  again  in  this  world." 

"We  have  thought  of  you  as  near  death,"  said  Mai^aret; 
"  and  since  that,  as  having  n  sick-room  experience,  which  we 
respect  and  stand  in  awe  of ;  and  that  is  reason  enough  for 
our  looking  grave." 

"Tou  ieel  as  if  you  had  to  become  acquainted  with  me 
over  again.     Well,  we  must  lose  no  time  ;  here  i 
gone  that  I  can  give  no  account  of." 

Hester  felt  how  differently  the  case  stood  with  her.  tba 
last  month  had  been  the  longest  she  had  ever  known, — tedioa» 
as  ta  the  state  captive,  serving  his  noviciate  to  prison  tfe. 
She  would  have  been  tiankfiil  to  say  that  she  could  give  aO' 
account  of  the  past  month.  She  inquired  how  the  accidenk 
happened  ;  for  this  was  still  a  mystery  to  everybody.  Ur_ 
Hope  could  not  clear  up  the  matter  :  he  remembered  parlaii([ 
wiUi  Sydney,  and  trotting,  with  the  bridle  of  the  pony  in  h!B> 
hand,  to  the  top  of  the  ascent, — the  point  where  Sydney  lost 
sight  of  him  :  he  had  no  distinct  remembrance  of  an3'diing' 
more, — only  a  sort  of  impression  of  hia  horse  rearing  bolt  up- 
right. He  had  never  been  thrown  belbre  ;  and  his  auppofii- 
tioQ  was,  that  a  stone  cast  from  behind  the  hedge  might  have 
struck  his  horse  :  but  he  really  knew  no  more  of  the  aSair. 
than  any  one  else.  The  ladies  all  trusted  he  would  not  iid» 
the  same  horse  agmn  ;  but  this  he  would  not  promise :  his  horse, 
was  an  old  friend  ;  and  he  was  not  in  a  hurry  to  part  will  ol^ 
^ends.  He  was  glad  to  find  that  Miss  Young  had  not  Iwd 
the  blame  on  the  pony,  but  had  ridden  it  through  the 
as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

"  Nut  exactly  so,"  said  Margaret,  smiling. 

"  The  young  folks  did  not  enjoy  their  excursion  very  mi 
I  fancy,"  said  Mrs.  Grey,  smihng  also.     "  Mrs,  Sowltmd 
quite  put  out,  poor  soul !     You  know  she  thinks  everything 
goes  wrong,  on  purpose  to  plague  her." 

"  1  think  she  h;id  some  higher  feelings  on  that  occa^oa, 
said  Mr.  Hope,  gently,  but  gravely.  "  I  am  indebted  to  b( 
for  a  very  anxious  concern  on  my  account,  and  for  kind  c^oi 
in  which  perhaps  none  of  my  many  generous  friends  have  BUr- 
passed  h«r." 
^^^Jbs,  Grey,  somewhat  abashed,  aaid  that  Mrs.  Eowlaud  had 
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moe  good  qualities :  it  was  only  a  pity  that  Ler  uiiliappf 
teoqier  did  not  allow  them  fair  play. 

"  It  is  a  pity,"  observed  Mr.  Hope  ;  "  and  it  is  at  the  < 
time,  an  appeal  to  us  to  allow  her  the  fair  play  she  does  not 
■fiord  heTBelf.  That  sa&  looks  delightfully  comfortable,  Mrs. 
Grey." 

"  Oh,  you  are  tired  ;  you  are  faint,  ptrhaps  ?  " 

"  Shall  I  riDg  ?"  aaid  Hester,  moving  to  the  bell. 

"  No,  no,"  said  he,  laughing  ;  "  I  am  very  well  at  present. 
I  only  mean  that  I  should  like  to  stay  all  day,  if  you  will  let 
roe.  I  am  sure  that  aofa  is  full  as  oomfortabie  as  my  i 
I  may  stay,  may  I  not?" 

"  No,  indeed  you  shall  not,  this  first  day.  If  you  will  go 
away  now  before  you  are  tired,  and  if  1  find  when  I  look  ia 
upon  you  this  evening,  that  you  are  not  the  worse  for  this 
i^rt,  you  shall  stay  longer  to-morrow.  But  I  assure  you  it  is 
tiine  yon  were  at  home  now-  My  dear^,  just  see  whether  the 
gig  is  at  the  door." 

"  Bo  I  only  get  sent  away  by  begging  to  aiay,"  said  Mr. 
Ho]^.  "  Well,  I  have  been  giving  orders  to  sick  people  for  so 
many  years,  that  I  suppose  it  is  iairly  my  turn  to  obey  now. 
May  I  ask  you  to  send  to  Widow  Rye's  to-day  ?  I  looked  in 
aa  J  oame  ;  and  her  cLild  is  in  want  of  better  food,  better 
cooked,  than  she  is  able  to  give  him." 

"I  ■win  send  him  a.  dinner  from  our  table.  You  are  not 
goiag  to  see  any  more  patients  tn-day,  1  hope?" 

"Only  two  that  lie  quite  in  my  road,  Kyou  send  me 
«m,j,  you  most  take  tlic  consequences.     Farewell,  till  to- 

"Mr.  Grey  and  1  shall  look  itt  upon  you  this  evening. 
Now  do  not  look  about  you  out  of  doore,  to  cat«h  anybodjr"* 
g«,  or  yaa  will  be  visiting  a  dozen  paticnta  between  this  boom 
and  your  own." 

There  were,  indeed,  many  people  standing  about,  within 
«gM  of  Mr.  Grey's  door,  to  see  Mr.  Hope  come  out.  AIL 
Mr,  Orey's  children  and  servants  were  peeping  through  the 
•hrubbery.  Mrs.  Enderby  waved  her  hand  from  a  lower,  and 
hertwo  maids  looked  out  from  au  Tipper  window.  The  old. 
nim  of  a  hundred  years,  who  was  sunning  himself  on  the 
bonk,  as  iimal,  rose  and  took  ofF  his  hat :  and  the  little 
kceves  and  their  school-fellows  stood  whispering  to  one  another 
thit  Mr.  Hope  looked  rarely  bad  still.  Mrs.  PlumsteJid 
^AbbmA  a  iow  corlBcy,  as  she  stood  taking  in  the  letter-' 
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at  her  distant  door.     Mrs.   Grey  observed  to  Heater  on  t 
respect  whieh  vias  paid  to  Mr.  Hope  all  through  the  plact 
as  if  Hester  waa  not  feeling  it  in  her  heart  of  liearta  at  tl 
moment. 

Mrs.  Grey  flattered  herself  that  Mr.  Hope  was  thinking 
Hester  when  he  said  hie  friends  did  not  look  weil.  She  hai 
been  growing  thinner  and  paler  for  the  last  month,  and  x 
doubt  remained  in  Mrs.  Grey's  mind  about  the  cause.  Hesti 
bad  commanded  herself,  to  her  sister's  admiration  ;  but  shS 
.could  not  comnumd  her  health,  and  that  was  giving  way  uade 
perpetual  feelings  of  anxiety  and  humihation.  Mrs.  Gre 
thought  all  this  had  gone  quite  far  enough.  She  was  more  fon 
and  proud  of  Heater  every  day,  and  more  impatient  that  eIm 
should  be  happy,  the  more  ahe  watched  her.  She  spoke 
Margaret  about  her.  Margaret  was  prepared  for  this,  having 
foreseen  its  probability  ;  and  her  answere,  while  perfec " 
true  and  sincere,  were  so  guarded,  that  Mrs,  Grey  drew  fron 
them  the  comfortable  inference  that  she  alone  penetrated  th^ 
matter,  and  understood  Hester's  atate  of  mind.  She  came  to  the; 
resolution  at  last  of  making  the  young  people  happy  a  lit^ 
sooner  than  they  could  have  managed  the  affair  for  themjelvei 
She  wotdd  help  them  to  an  understanding,  but  it  should  t 
with  all  possible  dehcacy  and  regard  to  their  feelings 
even  Mr.  Grey  should  know  whit  she  was  about. 

Opportunities  were  not  wanting.  When  are  opportunitiet 
wanting  to  match-makers?  If  such  do  not  find  means  aE 
carrying  their  points,  they  can  construct  them.  Few  match- 
makers go  to  work  so  innocently  and  secniely  as  Mrs.  Grey  J 
for  few  can  be  so  certain  of  the  inclinationB  of  the  parties  i 
she  believed  herself.  Her  own  admiration  of  Hester  was  t 
exclusive,  and  the  superiority  of  Hester's  beauty  so  unqoM 
tionahle,  that  it  never  oeoorred  to  her  that  the  attraction  whit^ 
drew  Mr.  Hope  to  the  house  could  be  any  other  than  1" ' 
About  the  state  of  Hester's  affections  she  felt  justly  confident 
and  so,  in  her  view,  nothing  remained  to  be  done  but  to  save  1 
from  further  pning  by  bringing  about  an  explanation.  8 
was  frequently  with  Mr.  Hope  at  his  lodgings,  during  1 
recovery,  seeing  that  he  took  his  aAemoon  rest,  and  beguiliq 
a  part  of  his  evenings  ;  in  short,  watching  over  bim  ■ 
over  a  son,  and  declaring  to  Hester  that  he  was  no  less  dea 

One  evening,  when  ahe  was  spending  an  hour  in  Mr,  Hopal 
^^alour,  where  Mr.  Grey  had  deposited  her  till  nine  o'cloc)| 
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e  was  to  call  for  ber,  she  made  the  same  affectionate 

n  to  Mr,  Hope  bimself, — that  he  was  as  dear  to  her 

i  had  been,  her  own  son ;  "  and,"  she  continued,  "  I 

il  speak  to  you  with  the  same  freedom  as  I  should  use  with 
Sjdaey,  and  may,  perhaps,  tea  yeais  hence." 

"Pray  do,"  said  Mr.  Hope.  "  I  shall  be  glad  to  tear  any- 
thing you  have  to  say.     Are  you  going  to  find  fault  with  me  ?  " 

"  Ob  dear,  no  1  Wliat  fault  should  1  have  to  find  with 
you  ?  unless,  indeed,  it  be  a  fault  or  a  folly  to  leave  your 
ovnj  lappineBs  and  that  of  another  person  in  needless  un~ 
ce«aiity." 

3b.  Hope  changed  colour,  quite  to  the  extent  of  her  wishes. 

"1  inow,"  continued  she,  "  that  your  illness  has  put  a  atop 
to  everything  ;  and  that  it  has  left  you  little  nerve  for  any 
vsplanation  of  the  kind:  but  you  are  growing  stronger  every 
(lay  now,  and  the  case  is  becoming  so  serious  on  the  other 
side  thai  I  own  I  dread  the  consequences  of  much  further 
delay.    You  see  I  apeak  openly." 

She  had  every  encouTiigement  to  do  so,  for  Mr.  Hope's 
conntenance  was  flushed  with  what  appeared  to  her  to  be 
del^ht.  "  Tou  observed,  yourself,  you  know,  tbat  Hester 
did  not  look  well  j  and  indeed  the  few  weeks  alter  your  acci- 
dfiot  were  so  trying  to  her, — the  exertions  she  made  to  con- 
ceal herfeelings  wereso .     But  I  must  spare  her  delicacy. 

I  trust  yoa  are  quite  assured  that  she  has  not  the  most 
remote  idea  of  my  speaking  to  you  thus.  Indeed,  no  human 
being  is  in  the  least  aware  of  it. 

"Hester!  Miss  Ibbotson  !  Pray,  Mrs.  Grey,  do  not  say 
another  word.     Let  us  talk  of  aometbing  else." 

"  Presently  ;  when  I  have  finished.  You  must  have  seen 
Ihtt  1  love  this  dear  girl  as  a  daughter  ;  and  there  is  not  a 
thogght  of  her  heart  that  she  can  conceal  from  me,  though 
hn  delicacy  ia  so  great  that  I  am  confident  abe  thinks  me 
Qunrare  of  her  state  of  mind  at  this  moment.  But  I  saw  how 
fe  affair  was  going  from  the  very  beginning  ;  and  the  failure 
tf  her  health  and  looks  since  your  accident  have  left  me  no 
ioabt  whatever,  and  have  laadc  mo  feel  it  mj  duty  to  give 
JWl  the  encouragement  your  modesty  requires,  and  to  confide 
V>  yon  how  wholly  ber  happiness  lies  in  your  hands." 

"  Hester  I  Miss  Ibbotsou  !  I  assure  you,  Mrs.  Grey,  you 
must  be  completely  mistaken." 

I  l)jg  your  pardon  ;  I  sni  not  so  easily  mistaken 
■  J  Mrs.  Rowland,  now  I  I 


t  her  brother  is  in  love  with  Heater,  when  it  is  plain  tr 
'  ■CTwybody  but  heraell'  that  he  and  my  olher  young  coasin  are 
coaling  to  a  conclusion  as  fast  as  need  be.  However,  I  kno* 
ytmdo  not  like  to  hear  me  find  fault  with  Mrs.  Eowland;  and, 
besides,  I  have  no  right  to  tell  Margaret's  secrets  ;  eo  wa  Trill 
say  no  more  about  that," 

Mr.  Hope  sighed  heavily.  These  remarks  upon  Etderby 
and  Margaret  accorded  but  too  well  with  his  own  observations. 
He  could  not  let  Mrs.  Grey  proceed  without  opposition ;  but 
all  he  was  capable  of  was  to  repeat  that  she  was  entirely  mis- 

"TeB,  that  is  what  men  like  yon  always  say, — in  all  sin- 
cerity, ol"  course.     Tour  modesty  always  stands  in  the  way  o 
your  happiness  for  a  while:  but  you  are  no  losers  by  it.    The  J 
happiness  is  all  the  sweeter  when  it  comes  at  lust." 

"  But  that  is  not  what  I  mean.  You  have  made  it  d 
for  me  to  eKp'ain  myself.  I  hardly  know  how  to  say  it ; 
it  must  be  said.  You  have  mistaken  my  intentions,— 
taken  them  altogether." 

It  was  now  Mrs.  Grey's  turn  to  change  colour.     She  ai 
in  a  trembling  Toice, 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say,  Mr.  Hope,  that  you  have  not  been, 
paying  attentions  to  Hestar  Ibbotson?" 

"  I  do  say  BO  ;  that  I  have  paid  no  attentions  of  the  natnre 
yon  suppose.     You  compel  me  to  speak  plainly." 

"  Then  I  roust  speak  plainly  too,  Mr.  Hope.    If  any  one  bad 
told  me  you  would  play  the  part  you  have  played,  I  should 
have  resented  the  imputation  as  I  resent  your  conduct  d 
If  you  have  not  intended  to  win  Hester's  affections,  you  i 
behaved  infamously.    You  have  won  her  attachment  by  atb 
tions  which  have  never  varied,  from  the  very  first  e 
that  she  entered  our  house,  till  this  afVemoon.     You  \ 
amused  yourself  with  her,  it  seems ;  and  now  you  are  going  n1 
break  her  heart," 

"  Stop,  stop,  Mrs,  Grey  I  I  cannot  hear  this." 

"  There  is  not  a  soul  in  the  place  that  does  not  think  as  I  d 
There  is  not  a  soul  that  will  not  say ." 

"Let  us  put  aside  what  people  may  say.     If,  by  any  itt-.l 
prudence  of  my  own,  I  have  brought  blame  upon  myself,  ^^ 

must  bear  it.      The  important  point  is ,     Surely,  Mn.'.! 

Grey,  it  is  possible  that  you  may  be  in  error  about  1*'  ■ 
Ibbotson's — Miss  Ibbotson 's  state  of  mind." 
^_  "  No,  Mr.  Hope,  it  is  not  possible,"    And  being  in  for  it,  a 


,  Mrs.  Grey  gave  such  a  detail  of  her  observations, 
f  Tmquesdonuble  facta,  as  left  the  truth  iadeed  in  Uttla 

I  Margaret,"  said  Mr.  Hope,  in  a  troubled  voice  :  "dfl 

Iknow  anything  of  her  views  of  my  conduct?" 

*Margaret  is  not  so  easily  seea  through  as  H 

Un.  Grey :  an  aBBertion  from  which  Mr.  Hope  silently  di»-. 

emted ;  Margaret  appearing  to  him  the  most  simple-nuodeA 

person,  he  had  ever  known;  lucid  in  her  sincerity,  transpareofc 

'  L  her  onconsciousness.      He  was  aware  that  Mrs,  Grey  had^ 

sen  so  occupied  with  Hester  ua  not  to  have  been  opea  tVr 

impressiQa  fiom  Margaret. 

"Margaret  is  not  so  easily  seen  through  as  Hester,  you  knowi 
aod  she  and  I  have  never  talked  over  your  conduct  confiden- 
li^:  but  if  Margaret  does  not  perceive  the  alteration  in  her> 
auter,  and  the  cause  of  it,  It  can  only  be  because  she  is  occui 
ped  with  her  own  concerns." 
"  That  is  not  Hke  Margaret,"  thought  Mr,  Hope. 
"  However,  she  does  see  it,  I  am  sure;  for  she  has  propoeedS 
their  return  to  Birmingham, — their  immediate  return,  though, 
ihedr  affairs  are  tar  from  being  settled  yet,  and  they  do  no 
know  what  they  will  liave  to  live  upon.  They  promised  t 
stay  till  October,  too  ;  and  we  are  only  half  through  i 
yet.  Margaret  can  hardly  have  any  wish  to  leave  us  on  her, 
own  account,  consideriag  whom  she  must  leave  behind.  It  is 
for  Hester's  sake,  I  am  confident.  There  is  no  doubt  of  tha 
&et,  Mr.  Hope.  Your  honour  is  involved.  I  repeat,  yen 
hwe  won  this  dear  girl's  affections ;  and  now  you  must  act  aa> 
ftSMD  of  conscience,  which  I  have  always  supposed  you  to  be."* 
Mr.  Hope  was  tempted  to  ask  for  further  conHrmation,  Srttn 
iha  ^oions  of  the  people  who  were  about  Hester ;  but  h« 
maid  not  investigate  the  degree  of  exposure  which  might  havi 
ti^eB  place.  Even  if  no  one  agreed  with  Mrs.  Grey,  tJ  ' 
wonld  be  no  proof  that  her  conrictioa  was  a  wrong  one ; 
tni^t  happen  through  Hester's  successful  concealment  of  whaK 
she  must  be  striving  to  supprots. 

Mrs.  Grey  urged  him  about  his  honour  and  conscience  moitt 
doaely  thaa  he  could  beitr.  Ue  faintly  begged  her  to  leavfl; 
him.  Ue  obtained  from  her  a  promise  that  she  would  iDibm~ 
no  person  of  what  had  been  said  ;  and  she  again  assured  hia 
that  neither  Hester,  nor  an j  one  else,  had  theiemile%VS4«skiJ 
h^^reaking  aa  ebe  bad  doae  this  evcniug.  Oa^ia^ai^H 
""--^■^'—ithu he  should  reflect  on  whal'haAvaBseA,' 
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set  with  the  Btrictest  regard  to  duty.  Ax,  in  Mra.  Grey's  t 
hia  duty  was  perfectly  clear,  this  declaration  was  corapli 
eatisfiiclory.  She  saw  the  young  people,  with  her  mind's  eye, 
setded  in  the  comer  house  which  belonged  to  Mr,  Rowland, 
and  was  delighted  that  she  had  spoken.  As  soon  as  she  was 
gone,  Mr.  Hope  would  discover,  she  had  little  doubt,  that  he 
had  loved  Hester  all  this  tinie  without  having  been  couscious 
what  the  attraction  had  really  been  ;  and  in  a  little  while  he 
would  be  thankfiil  to  her  for  having  smoothed  his  way  for 
him.  "With  these  thoughts  in  her  mind,  she  bade  him  good- 
night, just  as  Mr.  Grey  drove  up  to  the  door.  She  whispered 
once  more,  that  he  was  as  dear  to  her  as  a  non,  and  that  this 
was  the  reason  of  her  having  spoken  so  plainly. 

''How  are  you  this  evening,  Hope?"  said  Mr.  Grey,  from 
the  door-way.  "  On  the  sofa,  eh  ?  don't  rise  for  me,  then. 
Esther  done  up,  eh  ?  Ah !  I  was  afraid  yon  were  for  getting 
on  too  fast.  Bad  economy  in  the  end.  You  will  be  glad  to 
be  rid  of  us  :  so  I  shall  not  come  in.  Take  care  of  yourself, 
I  beg  of  you.     Good-night." 

In  what  a  state  of  mind  was  Hope  lefl !  His  plain-speaking 
motherly  friend  httle  guessed  what  a  storm  she  had  raised  in  a 
epirit  usually  as  calm  as  a  summer's  morning.  There  was 
nothing  to  him  so  abhorrent  as  giving  pain ;  nothing  so  in- 
tolerable in  idea  as  injuring  any  human  being :  and  be  was 
now  compelled  to  believe  that  through  some  conduct  of  his 
own,  some  imprudence,  in  a  case  where  imprudence  is  guilt, 
he  had  broken  up  the  peace  of  a  woman  whom,  though  he  did 
not  love,  he  respected  and  warmly  regarded !  His  mind  was 
in  too  tumultuous  a  state  for  him  to  attempt  to  settle  with 
himself  the  degree  of  his  culpability.  He  only  knew  tliat  he 
was  abased  in  his  own  sense  of  deep  injury  towards  a  fellow- 
creature.  In  the  same  breath  came  the  destniction  of  his 
hopes, — hopes,  of  which,  till  the  moment, he  had  been  scarcely 
conscious, — with  regard  to  the  one  on  whom  bis  thoughts 
had  been  really  fixed.  He  had  pledged  himself  to  act  strict!' 
according  to  his  sense  of  duty.  His  consolation,  his  it ' 
in  every  former  trial  of  life,  since  the  days  of  childhood, 
been  in  resolving  to  abide  faithfully  by  the  decisions  of  di 
In  this  he  had  found  Ireedom ;  in  this  he  had  met  strei 
and  repose,  so  that  no  evil  had  been  intolerable  to  him. 
what  was  his  duty  now  ?  Amidst  the  contradictionaof  hi 
end  conscience  in  the  present  case,  where  should  he  fin 
^ccustomed  lefiige  ?     At  one  moment  he  saw  clearly  the  o1 


gation  to  devote  himself  to  her  whose  affections  he  had  gained, 
— thoughtlessly  and  careleasly,  it  is  true,  but  to  other  eyes 
purposely.  At  the  next  moment,  the  sin  of  manying  with- 
out love, — if  aot  while  loving  another, — rose  vividly  before 
him,  and  made  him  shrink  from  what,  an  instant  before, 
seemed  cleaj-  duty.  The  oaly  hope  was  in  the  possilrility  ol 
mistake,  which  might  yet  remain.  The  whole  could  not  be 
mistake,  about  Hester,  and  Eoderby,  and  Margaret,  and  all 
Mrs.  Grey'a  convictions.  Some  of  all  this  must  be  true.  The 
probability  was  that  it  was  all  true :  and  if  so, — he  could 
almost  repine  that  he  had  not  died  when  his  death  was  ex- 
pected. Then  he  should  not  have  known  of  all  this  injury  and 
woe ;  thea  he  should  not  have  hud  to  witness  Margaret's  love 
for  another :  thea  Hester's  quiet  grief  would  have  melted  away 
with  time,  ucemhittered  by  reproach  of  him.  No  one  had, 
till  this  hour,  loved  and  rehshed  life  more  than  he  ;  yet  n 
this  gladsome  being  caught  himself  moiuriing  that  he  had  si 
vived  his  accident.  He  roused  himself  from  this ;  but  all  v 
fearful  and  confused  before  him.  He  could  see  aothing  as  it 
was,  and  as  it  ought  to  be :  he  could  decide  upon  nothing.  He 
must  take  time :  he  must  be  dehberate  upon  this,  the  most 
important  transaction  of  his  life. 

Thus  he  determined,  as  the  last  remains  of  twihght  faded 
away  in  his  apartment,  and  the  night  air  blew  in  chill  &om 
tlie  open  window.  He  was  so  exhausted  by  his  mental  Ci 
flict  aa  tjD  be  scarcely  able  to  rise  to  close  the  window,  and 
retire  to  rest.  There  was  one  hope,  familiar  as  the  sunshine 
to  his  eyes,  but  unusually  feeble,  still  abiding  in  his  mind  for 
comfort, — that  he  should,  sooner  or  later,  clearly  discern  what 
it  was  bis  daty  to  do.  All  was  at  present  dark ;  but  this  light 
might  flow  in.     He  would  wait:  he  would  not  act  till  it  did. 

He  did  wait.  For  many  days  he  was  not  seen  in  any  of  the 
bitttitfl  to  which  he  had  begun  to  return.  The  answer  to  in- 
qnirics  was  that  Mr.  Hope  was  not  so  well,  and  wished  for 
entire  quiet.  Everyone  was  anxious.  Hester  was  wretched, 
and  Jilrs.  Grey  extremely  restless  and  uneasy.  She  made 
wveral  attempts  to  see  him  ;  but  in  no  instance  did  she  suc- 
ceed. She  wrote  him  a.  private  note,  and  received  only  a 
Mentlly  verbal  answer,  such  as  all  the  world  might  hear. 

Mr.  Hope  did  wait  for  his  duty  to  grow  clear  in  the  accu- 
mulating Ught  of  thought.  He  decided  at  length  how  to  act ; 
aad  lie  decided  wrong ; — not  for  want  of  waiting  long  enough, 
consideralions  intruded  theinae\^ftx  -wWiSb.; 
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wATped  bis  jiidgmeat,  and   sophisticated  his  feeliags.      H 
decided  npoo  making  the  great  miKjike  of  his  hfe. 

Nothing  had  ever  been  clearer  to  his  miad  than  tha  gmlt  i 
marrjing  without  love.  No  man  coald  have  spuken  moi 
strongly,  more  solemnly  than  he,  on  the  presuniption,  the  du 
honourableness,  the  profligacy,  of  such  an  act :  bat  be  i« 
unaware  how  a  man  may  be  betrayed  into  it  while  h«  tii 
neither  presumption,  nor  treachery,  nor  profligacy  in  It 
thoughts.  Hope  went  throi^h  a,  world  of  meditation  dtmnf 
the  days  of  his  close  retirement ;  some  of  his  tboiighta  were 
superflcial,  and  some  deceived  him.  He  considered  MargaMt 
lost  to  him :  he  glanced  forwards  to  his  desolation  when  ha 
should  lose  the  society  of  both  sisters — an  event  likely  'ta 
happen  almost  immediately,  unless  he  should  so  act  as  ta  retail 
them.  He  dwelt  upon  Hester's  beiiuty,  her  superiority  i 
mind  to  every  woman  but  one  whom  he  bad  kjaown,  h< 
attachment  to  himself,  her  dependence  upon  him. 
dered  these  things  till  the  tone  of  his  mind  was  lowered,  an 
too  many  superficial  feelings  mingled  with  the  ancredness  of  I) 
transaction,  and  impaired  its  inte^Cy.  Under  thdr  influeM 
he  decided  what  to  di 

He  had  no  inteation,  all  this  while,  of  taking  Mri.  Gr^f^ 
word  for  the  whole  matter,  without  test  or  coohrmaticm.  From 
the  beginning,  he  was  aware  that  bis  Hist  step  must  be  to  aseap 
tain  that  she  was  not  mistaken.     And  this  was  his  first  step> 

There  were  two  obvious  methods  of  proceeding.  One  i 
to  consult  Mr.  Grey,  who  stood  in  the  place  of  guardi^i 
liese  girls,  as  to  the  probability  of  his  success  with  HestES 
in  case  of  his  proposing  himself  to  her.  The  other  w 
the  same  question  of  Margaret.  The  advantage  of  speaktnj 
to  Mr.  Grey  was,  that  he  might  not  be  bound  to  proceed,  i 
case  of  Mr.  Grey  differing  ftoia  his  lady's  view  of  the  cue 
but  then,  Mr.  Grey  was  perhaps  unaware  of  the  real  state  4 
Hester's  mind.  From  Mat^aret  there  was  certainty  of  htai 
ing  nothing  but  the  truth,  however  little  of  it  her  fcdinga  ft 
her  sister  might  uUow  her  to  reveal ;  but  such  a  converaatis 
with  her  would  compel  tiim  to  proceed ;  all  retreat  would  b 
cutoff  ailer  it ;  and  he  naturally  shrank  irora  conversing  •»''' 
Margaret,  of  all  people,  on  this  subject.  But  Hope  wi 
to  any  efi'ort  which  be  thought  a  matter  of  duty  ; 
resolved  not  to  flinch  from  this.  He  woald  speak  first  k 
Grey ;  and  if  Mr.  Grey  did  not  undertake 
""    '    ■    indiflerence,  he  would  seek  a 
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n 


her  aister'a 
hoaider  his 
circuitons 


If  Margaret  should  encoioragc  bia  adraoocs  on  her 
I  behaif,  the  matter  was  decided.  He  shotild  hare  « 
irife  who  might  be  the  pride  of  any  man, — whom  it  trookl  be 
an  hoaour  to  any  man  to  have  attached.  If,  as  was  still  just 
pM^ble,  Margaret  should  believe  that  her 
pecoliftT  regard  for  him,  he  thought  he  might ' 
of  the  truth  as,  without  ofiendi^  her  feelings 
account,  would  eecuie  for  him  freedom 
poses.  Ho  man  disliked  more  thar 
method  of  acting  in  the  most  important  affair  of  life.  Ha 
had  ftlwaye  bclic^ved  that,  in  the  case  of  a  genuine  aad  vir- 
tuooa  attachment,  there  can  or  ought  to  be  nothing  but  the 
DMBt  entire  simplicity  of  conduct  in  the  parties, — no  appeal 
aaj  but  each  other, — no  seeking  of  au  intervention,  where 
no  stranger  ought  to  intermeddle  with  the  joy :  but  the  pre- 
sent affair,  though  perpetually  brightening  before  Sape'a 
fancy,  could  not  for  a  moment  be  thought  of  as  of  this  kind  ; 
and  here  the  circuitons  method,  which  had  always  speared 
^gueting  to  hia  inuigioatitin,  was  a  matter  of  necessity  to  his 


Um-Guey 
4«ppoaed  Hester 


extremely  pleased  when  asked  whether  he 
night  be  won.  His  reply  was  simple  f  oough. 
Ue  waa  not  in  his  young  cousin's  confidence  :  he  could  not 
oudertake  to  answer  for  the  state  of  mind  of  young  ladies ; 
bat  be  knew  of  no  other  attachment, — of  nothing  whitdi  need 
disBonrage  his  triend  Hope,  who  would  hare  bis  hearty  good 
wiifaes  if  he  should  persevere  in  his  project,  '" 
lolly  understood  ;  it  was  not  to  be  spoken  of, — it  was  to  rest 
entnely  between  themselves  till  Uope  should  have  felt  his  way 
a  little.  He  knew  it  was  the  fashion  in  these  days  to  feel  Aus 
wcjr  a  little  more  than  was  thought  necessary  or  desirable 
his  time:  but  he  liked  that  all  should  follow  their  own  method 
a  affair  which  concerned  themselves  so  much  more  than 
I  the  matter  should  be  a  perftct  secret,  as 
_e  desired  ;  though  lie  did  not  fancy  it  would  have  to 
jtso  clnse  for  aoy  great  length  of  time. 

'  for  the  iutecvievr  with  Mmgarcy 
e  necessary. 
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His  reappearance  in  the  family  party  at  Mr,  Grey's,  undei 
the  inquisitive  eyes  of  Mrs.  Grey  lierself,  must  be  au  awkwan 
bufiincGs  at  the  beet,  while  he  remained  in  uncertainty.  "" 
only  vra,y  waa  to  put  an  end  to  the  uncertainty  as  soi 
possible.  He  woulci  go  this  very  afternoon,  and  ascertai 
fate  before  the  day  was  over.  He  went  boldly  up  to  the  d 
and  rang.  "  The  family  were  all  out  in  tiie  garden  aft« 
dinner,"  Alice  smd;  "would  Mr.  Hope  join  them  there,  oi 
would  he  rest  himself  while  she  told  them  he  had  ariived?' 
Alice's  anxiety  aboat  his  loots  was  not  yet  satisfied. 

"  I  will  step  in  here,"  said  he,  the  door  of  the  blue  parloit 
being  open.  "  Send  Morris  to  me,"  Morris  at  that  u 
crossing  the  hall.  "  Morris,  I  want  to  see  Miss  MargarQ 
"Will  you  just  tell  her  that  some  one  wishes  to  speak  v '  * 
her  ?     I  know  she  will  excuse  my  asking  the  favour  of  her  t 

"Miss  Margaret,  sir?" 

"  Yes." 

"  I  am  sure,  sir,  yon  look  more  fit  to  sit  here  than  to  1 
gathering  apples  with  them  all  in  the  orchard.  Did  you  ai 
Miss  Margaret, air?" 

"Tes." 

"  Whatever  else  may  he  in  Morris's  mind,"  thought  Hoj 
"  it  is  clear  that  she  is  surprised  at  my  wanting  to  s 
Margaret. — Here  she  comes." 

He  was  not  sorry  that  the  step  paused  in  the  hall, — th 
there  was  a  delay  of  some  seconds  before  Margaret  appeared 
He  felt  as  weak  at  the  moment  as  on  first  rising  &oia  lu 
bed  after  his  accident ;  but  he  raOied  his  resolution  before  Ii 
met  her  eye, — now  timid  and  shrinking  as  he  had  never  si 
it  before.      Margaret  was  very  grave,  and  as  nearly  awki 
as  it  was  possible  for  her  to  be.     She  shook  hands  with  1 
however,  and  hoped  that  he  was  better  again. 

"  I  am  better,  thank  you.  Will  you  sit  down,  and  let  n 
speak  to  you  for  a  few  minutes  ?"  ^^ 

It  was  impossible  to  reiiise.  Margaret  sank  down,  whij 
he  shut  the  door. 

"  I  hear,"  said  be,  "  that  you  are  already  thinking  of  i\ 
turning  to  Birmingham.     Is  this  true?" 

"  Yes  ;  we  shall  go  home  in  a  few  days." 

"  Then,  before  you  leave  us,  will  yon  allow  me  to  ask  yon 

advice '/" 

^^_At   the  word  "advice"  a  glow   of  pleastire  passed   ovc 
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'a  face,  nnd  she  coiild  not  quite  suppress  a  sigh  of 
ihe  now  looked  up  freely  and  fearlessly.  All  this 
was  good  for  Mr.  Hope :  but  it  went  to  Iiis  heart,  and 
for  a  moment  checked  his  speech.  Ho  booq  proceeded,  how- 
ever. 

"  I  want  your  advice  as  a  friend,  and  also  some  informatioa 
which  you  alone  can  give  me.  What  I  have  to  say  relaje* 
to  your  sister." 

Maigaret's  ecstacy  of  hope  was  scarcely  controllable.  For 
her  sister's  sake  she  hung  her  head  upon  her  bosom,  tho 
ttettsr  to  conceal  her  joy.  It  was  a  bitter  moment  for  hint 
wbti  could  not  but  note  and  rightly  interpret  the  change  in 
her  countenance  and  manner. 

"  I  wish  to  know,  if  you  have  no  objectiou  to  tell  me, 
whether  your  sister  is  disengaged." 

"  I  have  no  objection  to  say,"  declared  Margaret,  looking 
Vp  cheerfully,  "  that  my  sister  is  not  engaged." 

"  Hiat  is  the  information  I  wished  for.  Now  for  tha 
ojj^mi  which  1  venture  to  ask  of  you,  as  of  the  one  to  whom 
your  nster's  mind  ia  best  known.  Do  you  believe  that,  if  X 
attempt  it,  I  am  likely  to  win  her?" 

Uargaret  wus  silent.  It  was  difficult  to  answer  the  queatioa 
with  perfect  truth,  and  with  due  consideration  to  her 
tister. 

"I  see,"  said  Hope,  "  that  you  do  not  approve  my  ques- 
tion :  nor  do  I  myself,     llather  tell  me  whether  you  suppose 
lliat  she  prefers  any  one  to  me, — that  she  had  rather  I  should 
not  seek  her, — whelher,  in  short,  you  would  advise  me 
irithdraw." 

"  By  no  means,"  said  Margaret.  "  I  cannot  say  anything 
lending  to  deter  you.  I  know  of  nothing  which  need  dia- 
coDTage  you  ;  and  I  assure  you,  you  have  my  best  wishes  that 
you  may  succeed." 

She  looked  at  him  with  the  bright  espression  of  sincerity 
and  regard  which  had  touched  his  heart  oftener  and  more 
deeply  than  all  Hester's  beauty.  He  coutd  not  have  offered 
lo  shake  hands  at  the  moment ;  but  she  held  out  hers,  and  he 
could  not  but  take  it.  The  door  burst  open  at  the  si 
instant,  and  Mr.  Enderby  entered.  Both  let  drop  the  hand 
they  held,  and  looked  extremely  awkward  and  grave.  A 
(ingle  glance  was  enough  to  send  Mr.  Enderby  away,  without 
jken  his  errand,  which  was  to  summon  Margaret 
'  I  for  the  final  shake  ol  the  a^j^VUte.    'WaBS 
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he  wiB  gone,  enoh  saw  that  tlie  face  of  the  other  was  criiti«oB:< 
bnt  while  Hope  had  a  look  of  distresB  whicli  Margaret  v 
dered  at,  remembering  how  soon  Mr.  Enderby  would  uni 
stand  the  nature  of  the  interview,    she  was   sCmggling  t 
restrain  a  laugh. 

"  Thank  you  for  your  truth,"  said  Mr.  Hope.     "  I  knew  1 
might  depend  upon  it  from  you." 

"  I  have  told  you  all  I  can,"  said  Margaret  rising  ;   "  and  il 
will  lie  best  to  say  no  more  at  present.     It  is  due  to  my  u 
to  close  our  conversation  here.     If  she  should  choosy"  c 
tinned  she,  gaily,  "  to  give  oa  leave  to  renew  it  hereaftor, 
shall  have  a  great  deal  to  say  to  you  on  my  own  part.     Toi. 
have  done  me  the  honour  of  calling  me  '  friend.'     Yon  h&W 
my  friendship,  I  assure  you,  and  my  good  wishes." 

Hope  grasped  her  hand  with  a  fervour  which  absolird 
him  from  the  use  of  words.    He  then  opened  the  door  ftr  hai 

"  I  must  return  to  the  orchard,"  said  she,     "  WiU  yon  goj 
or  wiil  you  repose  yourself  here  till  we  come  in  to  tea?" 

Mr.  Hope  preferred  remaining  where  he  was.    The  die  n 
cast,  and  he  must  thinlc.  His  hour  of  meditation  was  sahtb 
He  had  never  seen  Margaret  so — he  dared  not  dwaU  n_ 
it ;  bnt  then,  never  had  her  simplicity  of  feeling  towardt  Mi 
her  in^nuoos  friendship,  unmised  with  a  thought  of  lo* 
been  so  clear.     He  had  made  no  impression  upon  her,  exoe 
through  her  sister,  and  for  her  sister.      He  recalled  the  atii 
cess  and  fear  with  which  she  had  come  when  summoned  loj 
lAe-a-tets ;  her  sudden  rehef  oa  the  mention  of  her  sist 
and  her  joyous  encouragement  of  his  project. 

"  I  ought  to  rejoice — ^I  do  rejoice  at  this,"  thouglit  he. 
seems  as  if  everyone  else  would  be  made  happy  by  this  a" 
It  must  have  been  my  own  doing  ;  there  must  have  he 
in  my  manner  and  conduct  which  authorised  all  this  e 
tion  and  satisfaction, — an  expectation  and  satiafaction  wki 
prove  to  be  no  fancy  of  Mrs.  Grey's.  I  have  brought  ^ 
myself  the  charge  of  Hester's  happiness.  She  is  a,  noUi 
woman,  bound  to  me  by  all  that  can  engage  my  honour,  i 
generosity,  ray  affection.  She  shall  be  happy  from  this  Saj^ 
if  my  moat  entire  devotion  can  mtike  her  6o.  Maigaret  Ioth 
Enderby:  I  am  glad  I  know  it.  I  made  bim  dreadfnih 
jealous  just  now ;  I  must  rcKeve  him  as  soon  as  possible.  1 
do  not  know  how  far  matters  may  have  gone  between  tbemij 
bat  Margaret  is  nut  at  liberty  to  explain  what  he  saw  tail  ', 
^■v  tpokea  to  Hester.     There  must  be  no  delay  :  I  wilt  i 
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B  evening,     I  cannot  bi-ing  myself  to  conununicato  wUli 
L  Grey.    If  Mr.  Grey  ia  at  home,  he  will  make  the  oppor- 
tunity &r  me." 

Hr.  Grey  was  at  home,  and  on  the  alert  t«  take  a  hint.  "  [ 
guessed  how  it  was,"  said  he.  "  Margaret  has  been  trying  to 
keep  down  her  epirits,  but  not  a,  child  amoog  them  all  ttew 
aboDt  the  orchard  as  she  did,  when  Mr.  Enderby  had  been  ta 
look  for  her,  and  she  followed  him  back.  I  thought  at  first  it 
wot  Bomething  on  her  own  acconnt ;  but  Enderljy  looked  too 
doll  and  sulky  for  that.  I  have  no  doubt  he  ia  jealous  of  yon. 
He  finmd  you  together,  did  he?  Well,  he  will  soon  know  why, 
I  trait.  Oh,  you  have  a  hearty  well-wisher  in  Margaret,  I  am 
SHIS  1  N'ow,  you  see  they  ore  setting  Sophia  down  to  the 
piaao ;  and  1  think  I  can  find  for  you  the  opportunity  you 
ViKt,  i£  yoa  really  wish  to  bring  the  business  to  a  conclusion 
tUa  evening.  I  will  call  Hester  out  to  take  a  turn  with  me  in 
du  Anifahery,  as  sbe  and  1  often  do,  these  fine  evenings;  and 
tiffififif  yon  choose,  you  can  meet  us  there." 

HoBter  was  not  at  all  sorry  to  be  invited  by  Mr.  Grey  to  the 
tan  in  the  shrubbery,  which  was  one  of  the  best  of  her  quiet 
plasures, — a  solace  which  she  enjoyed  the  more,  tlic  more  she 
became  attached,  to  kind  Mr.  Grey:  and  she  did  much  respect 
and  loTB  him.  This  evening  she  was  glad  of  any  summons 
tnm  the  room.  Margaret  had  fully  intended  not  to  speak  to 
her  of  what  had  passed,  chinking  it  best  for  her  sister's  dignity, 
aad  for  Mr.  Hope's  satisfaction,  that  he  should  not  be  antici- 
ptted.  All  this  was  Tery  wise  and  undeniable  while  she  was 
Wilkiag  back  to  the  orchard :  but  it  so  happened  that  Hester's 
Itaod  hung  by  her  side,  as  she  stood  looUng  up  at  the  upple- 
tftse,  tinaware  that  Margaret  hod  left  the  party.  Margaret 
could  not  resist  seizing  the  liand,  and  pressing  it  with  so  much 
lilent  emotion,  such  a  glance  of  joy,  as  threw  Hester  into  a 
slate  of  wonder  and  expectation.  Not  a  syllable  could  she 
otort  from  Margaret,  either  on  the  spot  or  afterwards,  when 
RBtmoncd  to  tea.  Whether  it  was  on  account  of  Mr.  Hope's 
nConi  to  the  house,  she  could  not  satisfy  herself.  She  had 
«t,  coaiscious  and  inwardly  distressed,  at  the  tea-table,  where 
nothing  remarkable  ha<l  occurred  ;  and  was  glad  to  esct^ 
tnm  the  circle  where  all  that  was  said  apfiuared  to  her 
oeuied  spirit  lo  be  tiresome,  or  trifliug,  or  ve.tatious. 
How  difterent  was  it  all  wh^i  she  returned  lo  the  house  ! 
I  Jlwt  abe  loved  the  whole  world,  and  no  one  in  it  was  dull,  aad. 
L|mUm  wm  trifling,  and  it  was  out  of  the  po'nei  tH  4VIB 
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JJRtences  to  vex  her  I  Life  Lad  become  heaven:  its  doubU^H 
^^^itB  cares,  its  tvoubles,  were  gone,  and  all  had  given  plad^l 
to  a  Boul-penetrating  joy.  She  should  grow  perfect  now, 
for  she  had  one  whom  she  believed  perfect  to  lead  her  on. 
Her  pride,  her  jealousy,  would  trouble  her  no  more  :  it  wad 
for  want  of  sympathy — perfect  sympathy  always  at  hand— ' 
that  she  had  been  a  prey  to  them.  She  ehould  pine  no  morej. 
for  there  was  one  who  was  her  own.  A  calm,  nameless,  all' 
pervading  bliss  had  wrapped  itself  round  Iut  spirit,  and 
brought  her  as  near  to  her  Maker  as  if  she  had  been  hiifi 
favoured  child.  There  needs  no  other  proof  that  hapjnnesi' 
is  the  most  wholesome  moral  atmosphere,  and  that  in  which' 
the  immortahty  of  man  is  destined  ultimately  to  thrive,  thoa 
the  elevation  of  soul,  the  reUgious  aspiration,  which  attendff 
the  first  assurance,  the  first  sober  certainty,  of  true  lovtt 
There  is  much  of  this  religious  aspiration  amidst  all  varm&' 
of  virtuous  affections.  There  is  a  vivid  love  of  God  in  thB' 
child  that  lays  its  cheek  against  the  cheek  of  its  motlier,  aiij< 
clasps  its  arms  about  her  neck.  God  is  thanked  (perhapSi 
unconsciously)  for  the  brightness  of  his  earth,  on  summ 
evenings,  when  a  brother  and  sister,  who  have  long  be 
parted,  pour  out  their  heart  stores  to  each  other,  and  feel  thi__^ 
course  of  thought  brighteuLog  as  it  runs.  When  the  agejt 
parent  hears  of  the  honours  his  children  have  won,  or  locU 
round  upon  their  innocent  faces  as  the  glory  of  his  decluM^ 
his  mind  reverts  to  Him  who  in  them  prescribed  the  ptUpoM) 
of  his  Kfe,  and  bestowed  its  grace.  But,  religious  aa  is  &#■, 
mood  of  every  good  affection,  none  is  so  devotional  as  that 
love,  especially  so  called.  The  soul  is  then  the  very  temple 
adoration,  of  faith,  of  holy  purity,  of  heroism,  of  charity.  A| 
such  a  moment  the  human  creature  shoots  up  into  the  angeM 
there  is  nothing  on  earth  too  defiled  for  its  charity — nothii^ 
in  hell  too  appalling  for  its  heroism — nothing  in  heaven  t09 
glorious  for  its  sympathy.  Strengthened,  sustained,  vivifiel 
by  that  most  mysterious  power,  union  with  another  spirit, ' 
feels  itself  set  well  forth  on  the  way  of  victory  over  evil,  sei 
out  conquering  and  to  conquer.  There  ia  no  other  such  cri< 
in  human  life,  The  philosopher  may  experience  uncon^ 
trollable  agitation  in  verifying  liis  principle  of  balanciiig  3 
systems  of  worlds,  feeling,  perhaps,  as  if  he  actually  saw  the 
creative  hand  in  the  act  of  sending  the  planets  forth  on  their 
everlasting  way ;  but  this  philosopher,  solitary  Berapb,  as  he 
laa^  be  regarded,  amidst  a  myriad  of  men,  knows  at  such,  ft 
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noinent  no  emotions  so  divine  as  tiiose  of  the  spirit  becoming 
onadous  that  it  is  beloved — be  it  the  peasant  girl  in  the 
nefldow,  or  the  daughter  of  the  sage,  reposing  in  her  father's 
»n£detice,  or  the  axtiEan  beside  his  loom,  or  the  man  of  letters 
iiiang  by  his  fire-side.  The  warrior,  about  to  strike  the 
edsire  blow  for  the  Uberties  of  a.  nation,  however  impressed 
mih  the  solemnity  of  the  hour,  is  not  in  a  state  of  such  lofty 
Riolntion  as  those  who,  by  joining  hearts,  are  laying  their 
jnat  hands  on  the  whole  wide  realm  of  futurity  for  their  own. 
de  statesman  who,  in  the  moment  of  success,  feels  that  an 
class  of  social  sins  and  woes  Is  annihilated  by  his  hand, 
conscious  of  so  holy  and  so  intimate  a  thankfulness  as 
itqr  who  are  awai'e  that  their  redemption  is  come  in  the 
presence  of  a  new  and  sovereign  affection.  And  these  axe 
many — they  are  in  all  comers  of  every  land.  The  statesman 
is  the  leader  of  a  nation — the  warrior  is  the  grace  of  an  age — 
ihepihilosopher  is  the  birth  of  a  thousand  years;  but  the  lover 
—where  is  he  not  ?  Wherever  parents  look  round  upon  their 
thildren,  there  he  has  been — wherever  children  are  at  play 
together,  there  he  will  soon  be — wherever  there  are  roofs  under 
nhich  men  dwell — wherever  there  is  an  atmosphere  vibrating 
1Rfh  human  voices,  there  is  the  lover,  and  there  is  his  lofly 
ironhip  going  on,  unspeakable,  bat  revealed  in  the  brightness 
cftheeye,  the  majesty  of  the  presence,  and  the  high  temper  of 
ihe  disoourse.  Men  have  been  ungrateftil  and  perverse;  they 
have  done  what  they  could  to  counteract,  to  debase,  this  most 
Wvenly  influence  of  their  life  ;  but  the  laws  of  their  Maker 
are  too  strong;,  the  benignity  of  tlieir  Father  is  too  patient  and 
fervent,  for  their  opposition  to  withstand :  and  true  love  con- 
linuea,  and  will  continue,  to  send  up  its  homage  amidst  the 
mentations  of  every  eventide,  and  the  busy  hum  of  noon,  and 
'  e  80Dg  of  the  morning  stars. 
Hest«r,  when  she  re-entered  the  house,  was  full  of  the  com- 
onest  feeling  of  all  in  happy  lovers, — a  wonder  that  such 
inKose  happiness  should  be  permitted  to  her.  Margaret  was 
lingering  about  the  stair-head  in  the  dusk,  and  met  her  sister 
the  door  of  their  own  apartment. 
"  May  I  come  in  ?"  s^d  she. 

"  May  you  come  in  ?    Oh, Margaret  I     I  want  you." 
"  All  is  right :  all  is  well ;  is  it,  Hester  ?     And  I  was  quite 
strong  throughout.     I  grieve  now  that  I  helped  to  make  jou 
but,  indeed,  I  was  miserable  myself.     I  saw  Do 
mistaken."  ^^^ 
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R  both  miataken,"  said  Heater,  resting  hei'  head  on 
Margaret's  Bhoulder,  "  Mistaken  in  judgment, — blinded  by 
Anxiety.  But  all  that  is  over  now.  Margaret,  what  have  I 
done  tiiat  T  should  be  bo  happy?" 

"  To«  have  loved  one  who  deserves  such  a  love  as  yours," 
said  Mai^aret,  smiling.  "  That  is  what  you  have  done  ;  aad 
you  will  have  the  blessings  of  all  who  know  you  both.  You 
have  mine,  dearest," 

"  What  an  ungrateful  wretch  shall  I  be,  if  1  do  not  make 
every  one  happy  that  is  within  my  reach!"  cried  Hester. 
"Mai^ret,  I  will  never  grieve  Lis  heart  as  I  have  grieved 
yours.     I  will  never  grieve  yours  again." 

"But  how  is  it?"  asked  Margaret.  "Tou  have  not  told 
me  yet.     Is  it  all  settled  ?  " 

A  silent  embrace  told  that  it  was. 

"  I  may  shake  hands  with  you  upon  it,  then.  Oh,  Healer, 
after  all  our  longings  for  a  brother,  you  are  going  to  give  me 
one!  We  art?  not  alone  in.  the  world.  My  father, — our 
mother, — where  are  they  ?  Do  they  know  ?  Have  they  foi'e- 
seen  while  we  have  been  suffering  so  ?  Do  they  now  foresci^ 
for  us?" 

"  There  was  not  one  word  of  hia,"  said  Heater,  "  (hat  I  shoulil 
not  have  gloried  in  their  hesning.  So  gentle,  Margaret!  so 
ttoblel  so  calm!" 

"And  yon?"  said  Margaret,  softly.  "Did  you  speak — 
-flpeak  opeidy?" 

"  Yea :  it  was  no  time  for  pride.  With  him  I  have  no  prids, 
I  could  not  have  bebeved  how  I  sliould  tell  liim  all :  but  he  WM 
«o  noble, — spoke  bo  gloriously, — that  it  would  have  been  aa 
insult  to  use  any  disguise.  He  knows  all  that  you  know,Miir- 
garet, and  I  am  not  ashamed." 

"  I  honour  you,"  said  Margaret.  "  Thank  God,  all  is  rightl 
But  where  is  Mr.  Hope  alt  this  time?" 

"  He  went  away  when  I  came  in.  You  will  see  him  in  the 
morning," 

"  Can  you  go  down  this  evening  ?  If  joa  think  yon 
<an ." 

"  Go  down  1  Yes ; — this  moment.  I  feel  as  if  I  oould  face 
the  whole  world." 

"  Let  me  ask  one  thing.  May  I  tell  Maria  in  the  morning? 
She  will  be  so  pleased  1  and  no  one  but  yon  understands  my 
feelings  so  well.  Everybody  will  rejoice  with  me  ;  but  I  ow 
,may  an/thing  to  her.     May  I  tell  her  all  in  the  morning  ?''^B 
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**  Dear  Marin  I  Oil,  jes :  tell  her  from  me,  with  my  love. 
know  I  Bhall  have  her  blessing.     Now  let  lis  go  doiVD." 

"  But  we  must  just  settle  how  matters  are  to  proceed,"  sa 
>Iaigaret.      "  Axe  the  family  to  know  or  not  ?  " 

"  Oh,  let  all  that  take  its  chance  !"  said  Heater.    "  I  am  su 
I  do  not  care.     Let  it  be  aa  it  happens,  for  to-night  at  least." 

"  Fca"  tonight  at  least,"  agreed  Margaret. 

All  was  going  on  as  usual  bclow-staira.  The  worki  _ 
o<JIars  and  of  rugs  was  proceeding,  as  the  family  sat  ronni 
the  lamp.  Oa  the  appearance  of  Hester  and  Margaret,  th» 
book,  with  the  Society's  cover  on  it,  was  produced ;  and  i& 
was  requested  that  some  one  woald  read  aloud,  as  it  waa 
necessary  that  forty  pages  a-day  should  be  goue  through,  to- 
get  the  volume  done  by  the  time  it  muat  be  sent  to  Mrs. 
Eoderby.  Sophia  asked  whether  some  one  else  would  be  sO' 
good  as  to  read  this  evening,  as  she  thought  she  could  fisislk 
her  collar  by  keeping  steadily  to  it  till  bed -time. 

Margaret  took  the  book,  aud  was  surprised  to  find  how 
easy  a  process  it  is  to  read  aloud  passably  without  taking  ii 
a  word  of  the  sense.  Fortunately  the  Greys  were  not  mud 
given  to  make  remarks  ou  what  they  read.  To  Lave  gous 
tfarongh  the  books  that  came  from  the  Society  was  enough  } 
asd  diey  could  not  have  accomplished  the  forty  pages  av 
evening  if  they  had  stopped  to  talk.  The  only  words  spokeiv 
during  the  lecture,  therefore,  were  occasional  remarks  that  l] 
reader  seemed  hoarse,  and  that  some  one  else  bad  better  take 
die  book ;  and  whispered  requests  across  the  table  for  ecisaora^ 
thread,  or  the  adjustment  of  the  hght.  Such  being  the  metboa' 
of  literary  exercise  in  the  family,  Hester  and  Margaret  it 
able  to  think  of  anythii^  they  pleased  with  impunity. 

**  There  I  here  comes  papal"  said  Sophia;  "and  I  do  not 
^'  1  have  read  nearly  forty  pages.     Where   did  your 

I,  Margaret?" 

rgaret  resigned  the  volume  to  her  to  have  the  plac» 
,  and  was  told  that  she  should  not  have  shifted  th«.' 
IMrker  till  the  evening  reading  was  done,  unless  she  at  oocQ 
Bet  it  forward  forty  pages :  it  made  it  so  ditficult  to  find  the 
plaoe.  Sophia  was  detained  only  five  minutes  from  her  colW) 
however,  beibre  she  discovered  that  they  had  reail  only  eight*' 
BBd-twenty  pages.  Mrs.  Grey  observed  that  Mr.  Gie^  ^«i 
coming  in  ratb^*  earlier  than  usual  to-iught-.,  axi^L  ^o^bi 
■  *  "    '  *j*or  aoBBiaa  had  been  a  good  w1m\%  in  ^e™  ' 
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^^^1  Hester  was  conscious  that  Mr.  Grey  cast  a  rapicl,  penetn 
^^Bug  glance  upon  her  as  lie  drew  his  chair,  and  took  his  9 
^^^Ufc  her  elbow. 

^^B     "  What  a  clever  book  this  is ! "  eaid  Mrs.  Grey. 
^^^     "  Very  entertaining,"  added  Sophia. 

"  What  is  jour  opinion  of  it  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Grey  of  HestM 

She  smiled,  and  said  she  must  read  more  of  it  before  i 
could  jiidge. 

"  It  ia  such  a  relief,"  said  Mrs.  Grey,  "  to  have  a  book  fi 
this  in  hand  ailer  the  tiresome  things  Mr.  Kowland  orders  Sj 
He  consults  Mrs.  Rowland's  notions  about  books  far  too  R 
and  she  always  takes  a  fancy  to  the  dullest.  One  ^ 
almost  think  it  was  on  purpose." 

Sydney  liked  the  sport  of  knocking  on  tbe  head  chai 
against  ^e  Eowlands.  He  showed,  by  a  reference  to  I 
Society's  list,  that  the  book  just  laid  down  was  ordered  by  fl 
Rowlands. 

"  Dear  me !  Sophia,"  said  her  mother,  "  you  made  q 
mistake.     Tou  told  us  it  was  ordered  in  by  Mr.  Hope, 
sure,  I  thought  so  all  this  time." 

"  Well,  I  daje  say  we  shall  not  be  able  to  finish  it,"  saiJ  , 
Sophia.  "  We  have  read  only  eight-and-twenty  pages  this 
evening.  Pupa !  how  shockingly  Mr.  Hope  looks  still,  does 
not  he  ?  I  think  he  looks  worse  than  when  1 
lust." 

"And  I  trust  he  will  look  belter  when  we  see  him  next-l 
liave  the  strongest  hopes  that  he  iviJl  now  gain  ground  e 

^^^m    "  I  am  sure  he  seems  to  have  gained  very  little  yet." 
^^^B    "  Oh,  yes,  he  has  ;  as  I  trust  you  will  soon  see." 
^^^^    Sophia  was  about  to  bewail  Mr.  Hope's  sickly  looks  a, 

yrhen  her  mother  trod  on  ber  foot  under  the  table ; 

moreover,  winked  and  frowned  in  a  very  awflil  way,  so  that 

Sophia  felt  silenced,  she  could  not  conceive  for  what  reason. 

Kot  being  able  to  think  of  anything  else  to  say,  to  cover  her! 

confusion,  she  discovered  that  it  was  bedtime, — at  least  4 

people  who  had  been  gathering  apples 

Once  more  Mrs.  Grey  gazed  over  her  spectacles  at  J 

IJinsband,  when  the  young  people  were  gone. 
r  "My  dear,"  said  she,  "what  makes  you  think  t 
Kope  is  gaining  ground  every  day  ?  " 
tt "  My  dear,  what  made  you  tread  on  all  < 
mso?" 


I  rae,  I  only  gave  Sophia  a  hi!it,  to  prevent  her  saying 
.^  a  tbiDgB  before  people.  One  does  not  know  what  may 
lis  pafiedng  in  their  minds,  you  know." 

"  And  so  yon  kindly  show  what  is  passing  in  yonra.  How- 
ever, these  young  ladies  may  soon  be  able,  perhaps,  to  tell  MB 
more  ftbout  Hope  than  we  can  tell  them." 

"  Uy  dear,  what  do  you  mean  7  " 

"  I  saw  a  glance  between  them,  a  smile,  when  you  were 
nlencing  Sophia.  I  belieTe  you  may  prepare  yourself  for 
nme  news,  my  dear." 

"I  hare  no  doubt  of  Heater's  atate  of  mind — " 

"  And  I  feel  confident  of  Hope's  ;  so  here  is  the  case,  pretty 
WbQ  made  out  between  us." 

Mrs.  Grey  v/as  in  raptures  for  a  moment ;  but  she  then 
renmicd  her  system  of  mysterious  tokens.  She  shook  her 
bead,  and  owned  that  she  had  reasoa  to  tMnk  her  husband 
ma  mistaken. 

"  Well,  just  observe  them  the  nest  time  they  are  together ; 
ikatiB  alL" 

"And  my  poor  Hester  looks  wretchedly,  Mr.  Grey.  It 
KaQy  makes  my  heart  ache  to  see  her." 

"  How  diiferently  people  view  things  I  I  was  just  thinking 
(hii  I  never  saw  her  so  lovely,  witJt  such  a  sprightliness,  such 
a  glow  in  her  face,  as  five  minutes  ago." 

"  Just  this  evening,  she  does  not  look  so  pale ;  but  she  is 
Badly  altered — grievously  changed  indeed.  Seeing  this,  is  the 
only  thing  which  reconciles  me  to  parting  with  her.  Now, 
ib.  Grey,  I  should  hke  to  know  what  sets  you  ""'1'"^  in  that 
manntr  at  the  poor  girl," 

"  I  was  smiling  to  think  how,  as  young  ladies  have  been 
known  to  change  their  minds,  it  may  be  possible  that  we  may 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Hester  pick  up  her  good  looks 
again  here,  in  spite  of  all  that  Morris  says  about  her  native 
air.  I  should  not  wonder  that  we  may  persuade  her  to  stay 
yet." 

Mrs.  Grey  shook  Ler  head  deciaively.  She  should  have 
been  very  glad,  a  little  while  since,  to  hear  lier  husband's 
opinion  that  Mr.  Hope's  views  were  fixed  upon  Hester ;  but 

V? — .     But  men  were  always  so  positive ;  and  alw^^  the 

isitlvfi  where  they  knew  the  least  1     A  deep  sigh  from 

'  ,  and  a  broad  smi]«  frsn  the  other,  dosed  the 
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CHAPTER  xm. 


'■si 


Deebbrook  was  not  a  place  where  practical  aflklrt  cooM 
long  kept  secret,  even  where  the  best  reasons  for  secj 
existed.  About  Hester's  engagement  there  was  no  i 
whatever  lor  concealment ;  and  it  was  accordingly 
known  to  every  one  in  Deerbrook  in  the  course  of  tht 
day. — Margaret  ehut  herself  np  with  Maria  before  breakfest, 
and  enjoyed  an  hour  of  hearty  sympathy  from  her,  in  the 
first  place.  As  they  were  both  aware  that  this  commimication 
vras  a,  little  out  of  order, — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grey  having  a  clear 
title  to  the  earliest  information, — Maria  had  to  be  discreet 
fbr  nearly  three  hours — till  she  heard  the  news  from  anotliet 
quarter. 

Immediately  after  breakfast,  Mr.  Hope  called  on  Mr.  Gl 
at  the  office,  and  informed  him.  Mr.  Grey  stepped  home,  a 
found  Margaret  enlightening  his  wife.  Sophia  was  nejct  called 
in,  while  Morris  was  closeted  with  her  young  ladies.  Sopliia 
burst  breathless  into  the  summer-house  to  tell  Miss  Young, 
which  she  did  in  whispeni  so  loud  as  to  be  overheard  by  the 
children.  Matilda  immediately  found  she  had  left  her  slate- 
penoU  behind  her,  and  ran  into  the  house  to  give  her  mamma 
the  news,  just  at  the  moment  that  Mr.  Grey  was  relating  it  to 
his  partner  in  the  office.  On  returning,  Sophia  found  her 
mother  putting  on  her  bonnet,  having  remembered  that  it 
quite  time  she  should  be  stepping  across  the  way  to  hear 
poor  Mrs.  Enderby  was,  after  the  thunder-storm  of  three  da] . 
ago.  This  reminded  Sophia  that  she  ought  to  be  inqtttritl^ 
about  the  worsteds  which  Mrs.  Howell  must  have  got  dovil 
from  LoudoQ  by  this  time,  to  finish  Mrs.  Grey's  rug.  Mrs. 
Grey  could  not  trust  her  eyes  to  match  shades  of  Worsteds  ; 
and  Sophia  now  set  out  with  great  alacrity  to  oblige  her 
mother  hy  doing  it  for  her.  On  the  way  she  met  Dr.  Levitt, 
abcut  to  enter  the  house  of  a.  sick  pariehiouer.  Dr.  Levitt. 
hoped  all  at  home  were  well.  All  very  well,  indeed,  8op]4ft| 
was  obliged  to  him.  Her  only  fear  was  that  the  excitement  4^ 
present  circumstances  might  be  too  much  for  mamma.  MamiM' 
was  so  veTymuch  attached  to  cousin  Huster,  and  it  wc 
be  snch  a  delightful  thing  to  have  her  settled  beside  th( 
PerbapB  Dr.  Levitt  had  not  heard  that  He^r  and 
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^  going  to  betaamcd.  No,  iB^eed,  Ue  liad  not.  Uewon- 
]  his  friend  Hope  had  not  lold  bim  of  hia  good  fortune, 
of  which  he  heartiJy  wished  him  joy.  How  long  hEid  thia 
happy  affair  been  settled  ?  Not  long,  be  fancied  ?  Not  Teiy 
loQg;  and  perhaps  Mr.  Hope  did  not  consider  that  it  was  quite 
made  public  jet :  but  Sophia  tboi^ht  that  Dr.  Levitt  ought 
Id  know.  Dr.  Levitt  thanked  her,  and  said  he  would  try  and 
SdA  Hope  in  the  course  pf  the  mominf ,  to  congratulate  him  ; 
sod  he  and  AIte.  Leritt  would  give  themselves  the  pleasure  of 
calling  on  the  ladies,  very  shortly. . 

"  fijt£on,  how  is  your  wife  ? "  said  Sophia,  crossing  over  to 
apeak  to  a  labourer  who  was  on  hia  way  up  the  street. 

\  deal  better,  Miss.      She's  coming  about  right  uicely  I" 
h !  that  ia  Mr.  Hope's  doing.    He  attends  her,  of  course." 
Uh|  f^,  Miss ;  he 's  done  her  a  sight  o'  good." 
lib  I  so  he  always  docs  :  but  Ritson,  if  be  should  not  be. 
o  attend  to  her  (]uit«  so  closely  as  usual,  ju£t  now,  you 
xcuse  it,  when  you  hear  how  it  is." 
"  Lord,  Miss  I  the  wonder  is  tliat  he  has  come  at  all,  so  ill 
aa  he  has  been  hisself." 

"  I  don't  mean  that :  you  will  soon  see  him  very  well  now. 

He  is  giiiog  to  be  married,  Eitson " 

"What,  ia  he?     Wei! " 

"  To  my  cousin,  Miss  Ibbotson.  lie  will  be  more  at  our 
llOUGS)  70U  know,  than  anywhere  else."  And  with  a  wink 
wbiob  was  a  very  good  miniature  of  hw  mother's  Sophia 
passed  on,  leaving  Eitson  to  bless  Mr.  Hope  and  the  pretty 
young  lady. 

She  cast  a  glance  into  the  butcher's  shop  as  she  arrived 
opposite  to  it ;  and  her  heart  leafted  up  when  she  saw 
Itts.  i^atea,  the  lawyer's  wife,  watching  the  weigliing  of  a  loin 

cuae  my  interrupting  you,  Mrs.  James,"  said 

1  the  threshold  ol'  the  shop  :  "  but  we  are  anjdous  to 

lether  Mr.  James  thinks  Mrs.  Enderby  really  altered 

We  saw  him  go  in  last  week,  and  we  heard  it  was 

a  alteration  in  her  will." 

Q  wonder  how  things  get  abroad,"  Baid  Mrs.  James, 

1  makes  such  a  particular  point  of  never  spealc- 

b  affairs ;  and  I  am  sure  no  one  ever  hears  them 

tt^lifi'  Enderby  told  jnuww  &^  |»bM4  Ite'f 
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"  Well,  that  is  as  she  pIcftsoB,  of  course,"  said  Mrs.  Jami 
"  Wbat  is  the  weight  with  the  kidney,  Mr.  Jones  ? 
shoiild  like  so  to  know,"  resumed  Sophia, 
Mr.  James  considers  Mrs.  Enderby  much  altered  of  late." 

"I  ehould  Uiink  you  would  be  better  able  to  judge  thanh 
Miss  Grey ;  I  believe  you  see  her  ten  times  to  his  once." 

"  That  is  the  very  reason :  we  see  her  eo  often,  liat 
gradual  change  would  be  less  likely  to  strike  us." 

"  Mr.  Hope  will  give  you  satisfaction :  he  must  be  a  betti 
judge  than  any  of  us." 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  but  we  cannot  expect  him  to  have  eyea  for  ai 
person  but  one,  at  present,  you  know." 

"  Oh,  BO  he  is  going  to  marry  Deborah  Giles,  alter  all?" 

"  Deborah  Giles !" 

"  Yea  ;  was  he  not  said  to  be  engaged  to  her,  some  time  ago! 

"Deborah  Giles  I  the  boatman's  daughter  I  I  declare 
never  heard  of  such  a  place  as  this  for  gossip  1  Wh; 
Deborah  Giles  can  barely  read  and  write  ;  and  she  is  beneai 
Mr.  Hope  in  every  way.  1  do  not  believe  he  ever  spoke  i 
her  in  his  life." 

"  Oh,  well ;  I  do  not  pretend  to  know.  I  heard  somethi 
about  it.  Eleveu  and  threepence.  Can  you  change  a  sovereiL 
Mr.  Jones?     And,  pray,  send  home  the  chops  immediatdy. 

"It  is  rey  cousin,  Misa  Ibbotson,  that  Mr.  Hope  is  eoga 
t«,"  said  Sophia,  unable  to  refrain  from  disclosures  which 
yet  saw  were  not  cared  for : — "  the  beautiful  Miss  Ibboti 
you  know." 

"Indeed  :  I  am  sure  somebody  said  it  was  Deborah  Gi 
Then  you  think,  Mr.  Jones,  we  may  depend  upon  you 
game  when  the  season  begins  ?  " 

Mr.  Jones  seemed  more  interested  in  the  news  than 
customer  ;  he  wished  Mr.  Hope  all  good  luck  with  his 
lady. 

Sophia  thought  herself  fortunate  when  she  saw  Mr.  Endei 
turn  out  of  the  toy-shop  with  his  youngest  nephew,  a  roui 
faced  boy,  still  in  petticoats,  perched  upon  his   shoalda 
Mr.  Enderhy  bowed,  but  did  not  seem  to  heed  her  call:  h 
jumped  through  the  turnstile,  and  proceeded  to  canter  alon 
the  church  lane  amidst  the  glee  of  the  child  so  rapidly,  thf 
Sophia  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  hope  of  being  the  first  1 
tell  him  the  news.     It  was  very  provoking :  she  should 
liked  to  see  how  he  would  look. 
mSbe  waa  sure  of  a  delighted  listener  In  Mrs. 
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irlloin  no  comiaiini cation  ever  came  amias:  but  tLere 
condition  to  Mrs.  Howell's  listening — that  she  should  be  i 
allowed  to  tell  her  own  news  first.  When  she  found  that  j 
Sophia  wanted  to  match  some  worsteds,  she  and  her  shop-  I 
w<HDan  exchajiged  sympathetic  glances — Mrs.  Howell  si  '  '  _ 
with  her  head  on  the  right  side,  and  Miss  Miskin  groaning  1 
witli  her  head  on  the  lefb  side. 

"Are  you  ill,  Mrs.  Howell?"  asked  Sopliia. 

"  It  shook  me  a  little,  I  confess,  ma'am,  hearing  that  you 
wanted  worsteds.      We  have  no  relief,  ma'am,  irom  ladiea   | 
wanting  worsteds." 

"  No  relief,  day  or  night,"  added  Miss  Miskio, 

"Day  or  night!     Surely  you  do  not  sell  worsteds  in  tho  j 
ni^t-tJmeV"  said  Sophia. 

"  Not  sell  them,  ma'am  ;  only  match  them.  The  matching 
them  is  the  trial,  I  assure  yotu  If  you  could  only  hear  my 
agent,  ma'am — the  things  he  has  to  tell  about  people  in 
flttnalion — how  they  are  going  mad,  all  over  the  country  willi 
incessantly  matching  of  worsteds,  now  tliat  tliat  Idnd  of  work 
is  all  the  fashion.  And  nothing  more  likely,  ma'am,  for 
there  ia  no  getting  one's  natural  rest.  I  am  for  ever  matching 
of  worsteds  in  my  dreams  ;  and  when  I  wake,  I  seem  to  have 
had  no  rest :  and,  as  you  see,  directly  after  breakfast,  ladiea 
ccone  for  worsteds." 

"  And  Miss  Anderson's  messenger  left  a  whole  bundle  of 
akeins  to  be  matched  for  her  young  ladies,  as  early  as  eight 
this  morning,"  declared  Miss  Miskin  :  "  and  so  we  go  oa." 

"  It  will  not  be  for  long,  I  dare  say,  Mrs.  Howell,  It  is  a 
iashionable  kind  of  work,  that  we  may  soon  grow  tired  of" 

"Dear  nie,  ma'am, think  how  long  former  generations  went  [ 
oa  with  it  I  Think  of  our  grandmothers'  work,  ma'am,  and 
liow  we  are  treading  in  their  steps.  We  have  the  beauti-  ' 
fiJest  patterns  now,  I  assure  you.  Miss  Miskin  will  confirm 
that  we  sold  one,  last  week,  the  very  day  we  had  it — the 
inlOTor  of  Abbotsford,  with  Sir  Walter,  and  the  fiirnitute, 
and  the  dogs,  just  like  life,  I  assure  you." 

"That  was  beautiful,"  said  Miss  Miskin,  "but  not  to 
ooDpare " 

"  Oh  dear,  no !  not  to  compare.  Miss  Grey,  with  one  that 
we  were  just  allowed  the  sight  of — not  a  mere  pattern,  but 
a  finished  specimen — and  I  never  saw  anything  so  patheti 
1,  WM  quite  affected,  and  so  was  Mias  Miataw 
■~*¥erB  of  BabyJon,"  most  sweetly  iooaVi 
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were  the  harps  all  in  crosG-Gtitcli,  ma'am,  and  the  Allows  d 
in  tent-stitch — I  never  saw  anything  ao  touching," 

"  I  don't  think  mamma  will  trouble  you  ior  many  n 
worsteds  tor  Borne  time  lo  come,  Mrs.  HoweU.     When  thelj 
ia  goiag  to  be  a  wedding  in  the  family,  there  i 
time  for  fency-work,  you  know." 

"Dear  me,  a  wedding  1"  smiled  Mrs.  Howell. 

"  A  wedding !     Only  think  I"  simpered  Miss  MiBkin. 

"Yes:  Mr.  Hope  and  my  cousin  Hester  are  go' 
be  married.  I  am  sure  they  will  have  your  beat  i 
Mrs.  Howell." 

"  That  they  will,  ma'am,  as  I  shall  malce  a  point  of  teHitd 
Mr.  Hope.  But  Miss  Grey,  I  should  think  it  probable  t' 
your  mamma  may  think  of  working  a  drawing-ri 
or  perhaps  a  set  of  ruga  for  the  young  folks  ;  and  1  assuFS  J 
you,  she  will  see  no  such  patterns  anywhere  b 
sends  down  to  me  ;  as  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  tell  I 
And  pray,  ma'am,  where  are  Mr.  Hope  and  his  lady  to  livil 
I  hope  they  have  pleased  their  fancy  with  a  bouse?" 

"  That  point  ia.  not  settled  yet.  It  is  a  thing  i 
requires  some  consideration,  you  know." 

"  Oh  dear,  ma'am  !  to  be  eure  it  does  :  but  I  did  not  a 
to  be  impertinent  in  asking,  I  am  etire.     Only  you  mentiiOal 
making  wedding-clothes,  Miss  Grey." 

"  I  did  not  mean  that  we  have  exactly  set  about  all  ti 
yet.     I  was  only  looking  forward  to  it." 

"  And  very  right  too,  ma'am.  My  poor  dear  Howell  n 
to  say  so  to  me,  every  time  he  found  so  much  difficulty  J 
inducing  me  to  listen  to  future  projects — about  the  bapp 
day,  you  know,  ma'am.  He  was  always  for  looking  forwanj 
upon  principle,  dear  soul  I  as  you  say,  ma'am.  That  ia  then 
brown,  ma'am — no  doubt  of  it.     Only  two  skeL 

Here  ended  Sophia'a  pleasures  in  this  kind.     She  eoold  a 
summon  courage  to  face  Mrs,  Plumstead,  without  knowi 
what  was  the  mood  of  the  day ;  and  the  half-door  of  tbe  litU 
Stationery  shop  was  closed,  and  no  face  was  visible  i 
All  her  father's  household,  and  all  whom  she  had  told,  i 
as  busy  as  herself ;  so  that  by  the  time  she  walked  d 
street  agtun,  nobody  remained  to  be  informed.     61 
only  go  home,  put  c^  her  bonnet,  and  sit  with  her  mother^  ^ 
watching  who  would  call,  and  planning  tlie  external  amuigi 

*uenta  which  constitute  the  whole  interest  of  a 
Hsnir  minda  and  apathetic  hearts. 


No  one  in  Deerbroolc  enjoyed  the  news  more  than  Mr. 
Eoderbf.  Wlieu  he  evaded  Sophia  ia  the  Gtt^et,  he  little 
knew  what  pleasure  slie  had  it  in  her  power  to  afford  him. 
It  was  only  deferred  for  a  few  minutes,  however ;  for,  on  his 
returning  his  little  nephew  to  mamma's  side,  he  found  his 
mother  and  sister  talking  tbe  matter  over,  Mrs.  Grey'a  visit 
to  Mrs.  Enderby  had  been  nnusually  short,  as  she  could  not, 
on  so  busy  a  day,  spare  much  time  to  one  person.  Tbe 
ffloment  she  was  gone,  ikn  old  lady  rang  for  her  calash  and 
shawl,  and  prepared  to  crosa  the  way,  telling  the  news  mean- 
while to  her  maid  Pbcebe.  It  was  a,  disappointment  to  lind 
Mrs.  Kowlaad  already  informed :  but  tii«n  came  Philip, 
igaoront  and  unconscious  as  could  be  desired. 

The  extreme  graciousnesa  of  his  sister  guided  him  in  his 
gueM  when  he  was  desired  to  say  who  was  going  to  ba 
muiied ;  but  there  wns  a  trembling  heart  beneath  his  light 
speech.  It  was  more  difficult  to  disguise  his  joy  when  bs 
heard  the  truth.  He  carried  it  off  by  romping  with  the 
child,  who  owed  several  rides  from  corner  to  comer  of  the 
room  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Hope  was  going  to  be  married  to 
Hester. 

"  I  am  delighted  to  see  Philip  take  it  in  tbis  way,"  obserTed 
MrB.Bowland. 

"  I  was  just  thinking  the  same  thing,"  cried  Mrs.  Enderby  j 
"  but  I  believe  I  should  not  have  have  said  so  if  you  had  not. 
I  was  afraid  it  might  be  a  sod  disappointmeat  to  poor  Philip  ; 
nnd  this  prevented  my  saying  quite  so  much  as  I  should  have 
done  to  Mrs.  Grey.  Now  1  find  it  is  all  right,  I  shall  just 
call  in,  and  express  myself  more  warmly  on  my  way  home." 

"I  beg  Philip's  pardon,  I  am  sure,"  said  Mrs.  Howland, 
"  for  supposing  for  a  moment  that  he  would  think  of  marry- 
ing intu  the  Grey  connexion.  I  did  liim  great  injustice,  I 
own." 

"  By  no  means,"  said  Philip.  "  Because  I  did  not  happen 
lo  wish  to  marry  Miss  Ibbotaon,  it  does  not  follow  that  I 
ohould  have  been  wrong  if  I  had.  It  was  leelicg  this,  and  a 
tcuae  oTJustice  to  her  aud  myetUf,  which  made  me  refuse  to 
Uflwer  youi'  questions,  some  weeks  ago,  or  to  make  any  pro- 
inia:*." 

"Well,  well:  let  us  keep  clear  of  Mrs.  Grey's  connesione, 
and  tben  you  may  talk  of  them  as  you  please,"   said  the  sister, 

■the  compliance  of  the  hour. 
lU^iFememberedhispled^'etohimBeUtoupVoV^lAn.  ^«: 
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as  long  aa  he  lived,  if  she  should  prove  right  about  Mr,  Hop^. 
and  Ilester.  He  began  immediately  to  discharge  his  obliga- 
tions to  her,  avowing  that  he  did  not  see  why  her  connexion 
was  not  as  good  as  his  o\/n  ;  that  Mrs.  Grey  had  many  excel- 
lent points  ;  that  she  was  a  woman  of  a  good  deal  of  sagacity  j 
that  she  had  shown  herself  capable  of  strong  family  attaol 
ments  ;  that  she  had  been  gracious  and  Had  to  himself  of  lal 
in  a  degree  which  he  felt  he  had  not  deserved  ;  and  that  ] 
considered  that  all  his  family  were  obliged  to  her  for  h 
neighbourly  attentioDa  to  his  mother.  Mrs.  Enderby  seiai 
the  occusioa  of  her  son's  support  to  say  some  kind  thing  of  ihft' 
Greys,  It  gave  her  frequent  pain  to  hear  them  spoken  tfP 
after  Mrs.  Bowland's  usual  fashion ;  but  when  she  waa  alontt 
with  her  daughter,  ehe  dared  not  object.  Under  i 
Mr.  Howland'a  presence  occasionally,  and  to-day  of  Philip's,^ 
she  ventured  to  say  that  she  thought  the  Greys  a  very  fil" 
family,  and  kind  neighbours  to  her. 

"  And  nmoh  looked  up  to  in  Deerbrook,"  added  Philip. 

"And  a  great  blessing  to  their  poor  neighbours,"  said  J 
mother. 

"  Dr.  Levitt  respects  them  for  their  conscientious  dissen^ 
observeil  Philip. 

"  And  BIi'.  Hope,  who  knows  them  best,  says  they  k 
very  united  family  among  themselves,"  declared  Mis.  Ea4 

Mrs.  Eowland  looked  from  one  to  the  other  as  each  spok^- 
and  asked  whether  they  were  both  out  of  their  senses. 

"  By  no  means,"  said  Philip  ;  "  I  never  was  more  in  e 
in  my  life." 

"I  have  always  thought  just  what  I  now  say,"  protesteii 
Mrs.  Enderby.  ~ 

"  Yes,  my  dear  ma'am,"  said  the  daughter,  acornfuUy,  * 
are  all  aware  of  your  ways  of  thinking  on  some  point*— d 

"  Of  my  mother's  love  of  justice  and  neighbourly  fempCT^" 
said  Philip,  giving  his  little  nephew  a  glorious  somerset  fronfr 
his  shoulder.  "  1  believe,  if  we  could  find  my  mother's  matoh^ 
the  two  would  be  an  excellent  pair  to  put  into  Eddyston 
lighthouse.  They  would  chat  away  for  a  twelvemonfi 
together  without  ever' quarrelling." 

"  Philip  do  let  tliat  poor  boy  alone,"  said  mamma.     "  Tou  a] 
shaking  him  to  pieces." 

"We  bave  both  had  enough  for  the  present,  hey,  Ned? 
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Mother,  I  am  at  your  service,  if  you  arc  going  to  cftll  at  the 
Greys." 

Mrs.  Enderhy  rose  with  great  alacrity. 

"  Come  to  lae,  my  put,"  cried  mumma.  "  Poor  Ned  shall 
Test  his  head  ia  mamma's  lap.     There,  there,  my  pet  1" 

Mamma's  pet  was  not  the  most  agreeable  compsnioa  to  her 
when  they  were  left  alone  :  he  was  crying  lustily  after  uncla 
Philip,  for  all  mamma  could  say  about  uncle  Philip  always 
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PltEFAGIHG  FOR  HOUE. 


The  affair  proceeded  rapidly,  as  such  affairs  shotdd  do 
-where  there  is  no  reason  for  delay-  There  was  no  more  talk 
of  Birmingham.  The  journey  which  was  to  have  been  taken 
in  a  few  days  was  not  spoken  of  again.  The  external  arrange- 
meets  advanced  well,  so  many  as  there  were  anxious  about  this 
part  of  the  matter,  and  accomplished  in  habits  of  business. 
Mr.  Rowland  was  happy  to  let  the  comer-house  to  Mr.  Hope, 
not  even  taking  advantage,  as  his  lady  advised,  of  its  being 
peooharly  fit  for  a  surgeon's  residence,  irom  its  having  a  door 
loiDid  the  comer  {made  to  be  a  surgery-door !),  to  raise  flie  rent. 
Sir.  Rowland  behaved  handsomely  about  everything,  rent, 
alterations,  painting,  and  paperijig,  and  laying  out  the  garden 
anew.  Mr.  Grey  bestirred  himself  to  get  the  affairs  at  Bir- 
mingham settled ;  and  he  was  soon  enabled  to  Inform  Mr.  Hope 
that  Hester's  fortime  was  ascertained,  and  that  it  was  smaller 
dian  could  have  been  wished.  He  believed  his  cousins  would 
have  seventy  pounds  a-year  each,  and  no  more.  It  was  soma 
compenBation  for  the  mortiiying  nature  of  this  announcement^ 
thttt  Mr.  Hope  evidently  did  not  care  at  all  about  the  matter. 
Be  was  not  an  ambi^oua,  nor  yet  a  luxurious  man:  hi| 
practice  supplied  an  income  sufficient  for  the  ease  of  young 
married  people,  and  it  was  on  the  increase. 

Ko  one  seemed  to  doubt  for  a  moment  that  Margaret  would 
lire  with  her  sister.     There  was  no  other  home  for  her  ;  she 

■Hester  had  never  been  parted  ;  there  seemed  no  reason 
keir  parting  now,  and  every  inducement  lor  their  remain* 
bMather.  Margaret  did  not  dream  of  objecting  to  this  : 
■Hjr  made  it  a  coadiiion  that  fifty  pounds  of  bet  ^eaa;^, 
ml  should  go  iuto  the  family-stock,  thus  sa™^  Vet  b' 
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□bligatitm  to  aajr  one  for  her  nnuntenance.  Living  was  | 
clieap  in  Deerbrook,  that  Margaret  was  assured  that  e" 
would  render  heraelf  quite  independent  by  paying  fifty  pov 
a-year  for  her  share  of  the  household  expenses,  and  reaei 
twenty  for  her  personal  wants. 

Both  the  sisters  were  surprised  to  find  how  much  plea 
they  took  iu  the  preparations  for  this  marriage.     Tbey  could 
not  have  believed  it,  and,  but  that  they  were  too  happy  to  feel 
any  kind  of  contempt,  they  would  have  despised  themselvea  for 
it.    But  such  contempt  would  have  been  misplaced.    All  thini 
are  according  to  the  ideas  and  feelings  with  which  they  s 
connected  ;  and  if,  as  old  George  Herbert  says,  dusting  a  n 
is  an  act  of  religious  grace  when  it  is  done  from  a  feeling 
rehgious  duty,  furnishing  a  house  is  a  process  of  high  enjiu 
ment  when  it  is  the  preparation  of  a  home  for  happy  ifi 
The  dwelling  is  hung  all  round  with  bright  anticipations,  k 
crowded  with  blissful  thoughts,  spoken  by  none,  perhaps,  l 
present  to  all.     On  this  table,  and  by  this  snug  lireaide,  will 
the  cheerful  winter  breakfast  go  forward,  when  each  is  about 
to  enter  on  the  gladsome  business  of  the  day  ;  and  that  so^ 
will  be  drawn  out,  and  those  window-curtains  will  be  cloM^^ 
when  the  intellectual  pleasures  of  the  evening — the 
of  the  laborious  day — begin.      Those  ground- winijows  1., 
stand  open  all  the  summer  noon,  and  the  fiower  stands  will  \ 
gay  and  fragrant ;  and  the  shaded  parlour  will  be  the  q 
retreat  of  the  wearied  husband,  when  he  comes  in  to  rest  fr 
his  professional  toils.     There  will  stand  the  books  destined. I 
refresh  and  refine  his  higher  tastes  ;  and  there  the  music  Tf* 
which  tho  wife  wil!  indulge  him.     Here  will  they  first  i 
what  it  is  to  have  a  home  of  their  own — where  they  will  f 
enjoy  the  privacy  of  it,  the  security,  the  freedom,  the  cor 
quence  in  the  eyes  of  others,  the  sacredness  in  their  on 
Here  they  will  first  exercise  the  graces  of  hospitahty,  and  m 
responsibility   of    control.      Here  will    they  feel    diat  thf 
have  attained  the  great  resting-place  of  their  life — the  re«i 
place  of  their  individual  lot,  but  only  the  starting-point  of  tl 
activity.     Such  is  the  work  of  furnishing  a  house  once  u. 
lifetime.     It  may  be  a  welcome  tusk  to  the  fine  lady,  deck) 
her  drawing-room  anew,  to  gratify  her  ambition,  or  di» 
her  entmi — it  may  be   a  satisfactory  labour  to    the  eldcn 
couple,   settling  diemselves  afresh  when  their   children  t 
dispersed  abroad,  and   it  becomes  necessary  to  discord  t  . 
that  the  boys  have  battered  and  spoiled — it  may  ^ 
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3  refined  atnasemeat  to  the  Eelliali  man  of  taste,  wiabing  to 
prolong  or  recall  the  pleasure§  of  foreign  travel ;  but  to  qodo 
is  it  ^e  conscious  delight  that  it  is  to  young  lorera  and 
their  sympathiaing  friends,  whether  the  scene  be  the  two  roonis 
of  the  hopeful  young  artisan,  about  to  bring  home  his  brida 
from  service ;  or  the  palace  of  a,  nobleman,  enriched  with  in- 
tellectual lusuries  for  the  lady  of  his  adoration  ;  or  the  quiet 
abode  of  an  unambitioua  prolessiona!  man,  whose  aim  ia 
privacy  and  comfort. 

Margaret's  delight  in  the  process  of  preparation  was  the 
most  intense  of  all  that  was  felti  except  perhaps  by  one  person. 
Mrs.  Grey  and  Sophia  enjoyed  the  bustle,  and  the  consequencei 
aad  the  exercise  of  their  fenuoine  tulents,  and  the  gossip  of 
the  village,  and  the  spitefulness  of  Mrs.  Rowland's  cribcismst 
when  atie  had  recovered  from  her  delight  at  her  brother's 
escape  from  Hester,  and  had  leisure  to  be  offended  at  Mr,  Hope's 
marrying  into  the  Grey  conneKion  so  decidedly.  The  children 
rdiahed  the  mystery  of  buying  their  presents  secretly,  and 
hiding  them  from  their  cousins,  till  the  day  before  the 
wedding.  Sydney  was  proud  to  help  Margaret  in  training 
the  crysanthemuns,  putting  the  garden  into  winter  trim,  and 
in  planting  round  the  wiills  of  the  surgery  with  large  ever- 
greens. Mr.  Grey  came  down  almost  every  evening  to  suggest 
and  approve  |  and  Morris  left  her  needle  (now  busy  from 
moThing  till  night  in  Hester's  service)  to  admire,  and  to 
^eak  her  wishes,  when  desired,  about  the  preparations  in  her 
department.  Morris,  another  maid,  and  a  footboy,  were  the 
only  servants  j  and  Morris  was  to  have  everything  as  she  hked 
belt  for  her  own  region.  But  Margaret  was  as  eager  and 
interested  as  aU  the  rest  together.  Her  heart  was  light  tor  her 
naUX  ;  and  for  the  first  time  since  she  was  capable  of  thought, 
■he  believed  that  Hester  was  going  to  be  happy.  Her  own  gain 
was  atniost  too  great  for  gratitude  :  a  home,  a  brother,  and  relief 
trota  the  respousibihty  of  her  sister's  peace — as  of^  as  she 
ibaogkt  of  these  blessings,  she  looked  almost  as  bright  as  Hester 
herself. 
How  was  Mr.  Hope,  all  tliis  while?  Well,  and  growing 
'  fT  eveiy  day.  He  beheved  himself  a  perfectly  happy 
ind  lookeil  back  with  wonder  to  the  struggle  which  it 
Wt  him  to  accept  his  present  lot.  He  was  not  only 
b'  recovered  from  his  accident  before  the  rich  month  of 
in,  but  truly  thankiiil  for  it  as  the  means  of 
i»  knowledge,  sooner  at  least,  the  d^njo^fii  8.T 


which  he  bad  inspired.    It  cannot  but  be  animating,  flattering 
delig:htrai  to  a  man  of  strong  domestic  tendec 
himself  the  object  of  the  exclusive  attachment  of  a  atronfl 
minded  and  noble-hearted  woman  :  and  wheQ,  in  addition  tj 
iLis,  her  society  affords  tlie  delight  of  mental  accomplishm 
and  persoQal  beauty,  such  as  HesUr's,  he  must  be  a  chm 
indeed  if  he  does  not  greatly  enjoy  the  present,  and  indulge  ift'  1 
sweet  anticipations  for  the  future.     Hope  also   brought  thft  ] 
whole  power  of  his  will  to  bear  upon  liia  circmnstanceB. 
dwelt  upon  al!  the   happiest  features  of  his  lot ;  and,  in  nis 
admiration  of  Hester,  thought  as  little  as  he  could  of  Mai^aret. 
He  had   the  daily  delight  of  seeing  how  he  constituted  the 
new-born  happiness  of  her  whose  life  was  to  be  devoted 
him :  he  heard  of  nothing  but  rejoicings  and  blessings,  i 
fully  believed  himself  the  happy  man  that  every  one  declart 
him.     He  dwelt  on  the  prospect  of  a  home  fi^I  of  domesf 
attachment,  of  rational  pursuit,  of  intellectual  resource ;  a 
looked  forward  to  a  life  of  religious  usefulness,  of  vigora 
devotedness  to  others,  of  which  he  trusted  that  his  first  act 
self-saorifice  and  its  consequences  were  the  earnest  and  t 
pledge.     He  had  never  for  a  moment  repented  what  he  Ii 
done ;  and  now,  when  he  hastily  recurred  to  the  struggle 
had  cost  him,  it  was  chiefly  to  moralise  on  the  short-sighU 
ness  of  men  in  their  wishes,  and  to  be  grateful  for  Ms  o1 
present  satisfaction.     A  few  cold  misgivings  had  tronbled  hi 
and  continued  to  trouble  him,  if  Hester  at  any  time  looked 
all  less  bright  and  serene  than  usual :  but  he  concluded  (3) 
these  were  merely  the  cloud-shadows  which  necessarily  cbeqti 
all  the  sunshine  of  this  world.     He  told  himself  thatw" 
two  human  beings  become  closely  dependent  on  each  oth« 
their  peace  must  hang  upon  the  variations  in  one  anotlia 
moods  ;  and  that  moods  must  vary  in  all  mortals.     He  p( 
suftded  himself  that  this  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  t 
relation,  and  to  be  received  as  a  slight  set-off  against  t 
unfathomable  blessings  of  sympathy.     He  concluded  that  I 
had  deceived  himself  about  fiia  feelings  for  Margaret;    ! 
must  have  been  mistaken  ;  for  he  could  now  receive  from  h 
tho  opening  confidence  of  a  sister  ;  he  could  cordially  agrea' 
the  arrangement  of  her  living  with  them  ;  he  could  co-open 
witli  her  in  the  preparation  for  the  coming  time,  without  a 
emotion  which  was   inconsistent  with   his   duty  to  Hest 
With  unconscious  prudence,  he  merely  said  this  to  himw 
1,  reverting  to  liia  beautiful,  his  happy,  hia  oi 
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Hester,  and  the  future  years  over  which  her  image  apread  its 
siinehine.  The  one  person  who  rehslied  the  taak  of  preparation 
more  than  Margaret  herself  was  Hope.  Every  advance  in  the 
work  seemed  (o  bring  him  nearer  to  the  source  of  the  happiness 
he  felL  Every  day  of  which  they  marked  the  iapse  appeared 
to  opeD  ivider  the  portals  of  that  home  which  he  was  now 
more  than  ever  habituated  to  view  as  the  sauctuary  of  du^, 
ot  holiness,  and  of  peace.  All  remarked  on  Mr.  Hope's  altered 
looks.  The  shyness  and  coldness  with  which  he  had  seemed 
to  receive  the  first  congratulations  on  his  engagement,  and 
which  excited  wonder  in  many,  and  tmeasinesa  in  a.  few,  hod 
now  given  place  to  a  gaiety  only  subdued  by  a  more  tender 
happiness.  Even  Mrs.  Grey  need  no  longer  watch  his  coun- 
tenance and  manner,  and  weigh  his  words  with  anxiety,  and 
try  to  forget  that  there  waa  a  secret  between  them. 

One  ground  of  Mr.  Hope's  confidence  was  Hester's  candour. 
She  had  truly  told  her  sister,  she  felt  it  was  no  time  for  pride 
when  he  offered  himself  to  her.  Her  pride  was  strong  i  but 
there  was  something  in  her  as  much  stronger  in  force  than  her 

eas  it  was  higher  in  its  nature  ;  and  she  had  owned  her 
with  a  frankness  which  hod  commanded  his  esteem  as 
mnch  as  it  engaged  his  generosity.     She  had  made  a  no  less 

r  avowal  of  her  faults  Ic  him.  She  had  acknowledged 
raperfections  of  her  temper  (the  sorest  of  her  troubles) 
both  at  the  outset  of  their  engagement,  and  often  since.  At 
first,  the  confession  was  made  in  an  undoubting  conBdenoe 
that  she  should  be  reasonable,  and  amiable,  and  serene  heoce- 
forth  for  ever,  while  she  had  him  by  her  side.  Subsequent 
ejiperience  had  moderated  this  confidence  into  a  hope  that,  by 
hu  example,  and  under  his  guidance,  she  should  be  enabled 
to  BUimount  her  failings.  He  shared  this  hope  with  her ; 
pladged  himself  to  her  and  to  himself  to  forbear  as  he  would 
be  forborne ;  to  aid  her,  and  to  honour  her  efibits ;  and  he 
freqtiently  declared,  for  his  own  satisfaction  and  hers,  that  alt 
Bust  1)6  safe  between  them  while  such  generous  candour  was 
die  foundation  of  their  intercourse, — a  generosity  and  candour 
in  whose  noble  presence  superficial  failings  of  temper  were  as 
ODtliiug.  He  admitted  that  her  temper  was  not  perfect ;  and 
be  mtut  ever  remember  his  own  foreknowledge  of  this  :  but 
be  must  also  bear  in  mind  whence  this  foreknowledge  was 
derived,  and  pay  everlasting  honour  to  the  greatness  of  soul 

■Icb  hi!  owed  it. 
auly  day  in  December  was  fixed  for  ibe  marcia^e.,  a.'tt\ 
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no  cause  of  dday  occurred.  There  happened  to  be  no  patii 
80  dangerously  ill  as  to  prevent  Mr.  Hope's  absence  for  Ml 
brief  wedding  trip ;  the  work-people  were  as  nearly  punctual 
aa  oould  be  expected,  and  the  house  was  all  but  ready.  The 
wedding  was  really  to  take  place,  therefore,  though  Mr*. 
Rowlund  gave  out  that  in  her  opinion  the  engagement  had 
been  a  Burprisingly  short  one ;  that  she  hoped  fbe  young 
people  knew  what  they  were  about,  while  all  their  fliends 
Were  in  such  a  hurry ;  that  it  was  a  Tfretohed  time  of  year  for 
a  wedding ;  and  that,  in  her  opinion,  it  would  have  beett 
much  pleitsaater  to  wait  for  fine  spring  weather. 

As  it   happened,  the  weather  was  finer  than  it  liad  been 
almost  any  day  of  the  preceding  spring.      The  day  before  flle 
wedding  was  sunny  and  mild  ae  an  October  momiog,  and  the 
fircB  seemed  to  be  blazing  more  for  show  than  use.     Wheii 
Mr,  Hops  dropped  in  at  the  Greys',  at  two  o'clock,  he  found 
the  family  dining.    It  was  a  fancy  of  Mrs.  Grey's  to  dine 
on  what  she  considered  busy  days.    An  early  dinner  wSd, 
her,  a  specific  for  the  despatch  of  business.     On  this  day, 
arrangeinent  was  rather  absurd;  for  the  great  eril  of  the 
was,  that  eveiything  was  done,  except  what  could  not  be  I 
sacted  till  the  evening  ;  and  the  hours  were  actually  hauj 
heavy  on  the  hands  of  some  members  of  the  family, 
had  packed  Hester's  clothes  for  her  little  journey,  and  put 
of  sight  all  the  mourning  of  both  sisters,  except  what  thl 
aetually  had  on.    Sophia's  dress  for  tiie  next  morning  was  ' 
out,  in  readiness  to  be  put  on,  aod  the  preparations  for 
breakfast  were  as  complete  as  they  could  Ije  twenty  ht 
helbrehand.      It  oQly  remained  to  take  a  final  view 
house  in  the  evening  (when  the  children's  presents  wew 
discovered),  and  to  cut  the  wedding-cake.     In  the  in 
there  was  nothing  to  be  done.     Conversation  flagged ; 
one  was  dull ;  and  it  was  a  relief  to  the  rest  when  Mr,  Hi 
proposed  to  Hester  to  take  a  walk. 

Mrs.  Rowland  would  have  laughed  at  the  idea  of  a  walk 
3,  December  afternoon,  if  she  had  happened  to  know  of 
cireumstance  ;  but  oUiars  than  lovers  might  have  considt 
it  pleasant.  The  sun  was  sdil  an  hour  from  its  setting  j 
high  in  the  pale  heaven  was  the  large  moon,  ready  to  i 
upon  the  fields  and  woods,  and  shed  a  milder  day.  No 
had  yet  bound  up  the  earth  ;  it  had  only  stripped  the 
with  a  touch  as  gentle  as  that  of  the  fruit-gatherer. 
wintry  gntti  had  yet  swept  ihrough  the  woods  ;  and  f| 
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WIS  this  day  aa  stilt  aa  in  the  autumn  noon,  when  tha  nut  is 
heard  to  drop  upon  the  Mien  leaves,  and  the  light  Kquirrel  ' 
Startled  at  the  ruatle  along  its  own  path.  As  a  matter  of 
coursei  the  loveTH  tools  tiieir  way  to  the  Spring  in  the  Vernon 
woods,  the  spot  which  had  witnexsed  more  of  their  confidence 
iban  any  other.  In  the  alcove  aljove  it  they  had  taken  shelter 
(ram  the  summer  storm  and  the  autumn  shower;  they  had 
on  its  brink  for  many  an  hour,  when  the  pure  di'pths  of  iu 
rocky  baain  seemed  like  coolness  itself  in  the  midst  of  heat, 
and  when  falling  leaves  fluttered  down  the  wind,  and  dimpled 
the  surface  of  the  water.  They  now  paused  once  mora  under 
ahelter  of  the  rock  which  overhung  one  side  of  the  basin,  and 
listoned  to  the  trickle  of  the  spring.  If  "aside  the  devil 
tnmed  for  envy"  in  the  presence  of  the  pair  In  Paradiee,  it 
night  be  thought  that  he  would  take  flight  from  this  ^cene 
tjja  i  from  the  view  of  tliis  resting  of  the  lovers  on  their 
vamsge  eve,  when  the  last  aun  of  their  separate  lives  wag 
sinking,  and  the  separate  business  of  their  existence  wu 
finished,  and  their  paths  had  met  before  the  gate  of  tbdr 
parage,  and  they  were  only  waiting  for  tlie  portal  to  open  tO 
them.  But  there  was  that  on  Hester's  brow  which  would 
bave  made  the  devil  look  closer.  She  was  discomposed,  and 
ker  replica  to  what  was  said  were  brief,  and  not  much  to  the 
purpoac.    After  a  fiiw  moments'  silence,  Mr.  Hope  said  gaily- 

"  There  is  something  on  our  minds,  Hester.  Come,  what 
iiit?" 

"  Do  not  aay  '  our  minds.'  You  know  you  never  have  any- 
thing on  yours.  I  believe  it  is  against  your  nature ;  and  I 
Jtscw  it  is  against  your  principles.     Do  not  say  ' our  tainde.'" 

''  I  sny  it  becauie  it  is  true.     I  never  gee  you  look  grave 

bat  my  heart  is  as  heavy .    But  never  mind  that.    "What 

it  Ihe  matter,  love?" 

"Nothing,"  sighed  Hester.      "Nothing  that  any  one  can 

kelp .     People  may  say  what  they  will,  Edward:   but 

lhU6Dan  be  no  escape  Irom  living  alone  in  this  world,  after  all." 

"  Id  yi 

Q  what  no  one,  not  even  you,  can  gainsay.     I  mean 

B  heart  knoweth  its  own  bitterness;'  that  we  have 

g,  and  anxieties,  and  remorse,  and  many,  many 

e  that  we  can  never  tell  to  any  human  being- 

e  any  conoora  with — that  we  ShotUd  never  dare 

%  be  alone  in  the  world,  after  alL'' 

JTOuieelBO?"  asVedL  1£A'«as>V^ 
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Einiling'.  "  Do  you  reaUy  think  that  confidence  proceeds  only 
wliild  people  believe  each  other  perfect, — while  iJiey  have  not 
anxietieBj  and  disappointments,  and  remorfie?  Do  you  not 
fuel  that  our  faults,  or  ratker  our  failureH,  bind  ua  together?" 

"  Our  faults  bind  ua  together  I"  exclaimed  Hester.  "  Oli 
how  happy  I  should  be,  ii'  I  could  think  that  I" 

"  We  cannot  but  think  it.  We  ahall  find  it  so,  love,  every 
day.  When  our  faith  fails,  when  we  are  discouraged,  instead 
of  fighting  the  battle  with  our  fiiithiessaess  alone,  we  shall 
come  to  one  another  for  courage,  for  stimulus,  for  help  to  Eee 
the  bright,  the  true  side  of  everything." 

"  That  supposes  that  we  can  do  so,"  said  Hester,  sadly. 
"  But  I  caonot.  I  have  all  my  life  intended  to  repose  eadre 
confidence,  and  I  have  never  done  it  yet." 

"  Yes  :  you  have  in  me.  You  cannot  help  it.  You  think 
that  you  cannot,  only  because  you  mean  more  by  reposing- 
confidence  than  others  do.  Your  spirit  is  too  noble,  too  in-- 
genuoua,  too  humble  for  concealment.  You  cannot  help  yimr« 
self,  Hester :  you  have  fully  confided  in  me,  and  you  will  f 
on  to  do  80," 

Hester  shook  her  head  mournfully.  "  I  have  done 
hitherto  with  you,  and  with  you  only,"  said  she :  "  and  tl 
reason  has  been — you  know  the  reason — the  same  whic 
made  me  own  all  to  you,  that  first  evening  in  the  shrubber 
Ah !  I  see  you  tlunk  that  this  ia  a  lasting  security ;  that,  i 
you  will  never  change,  I  never  shall ;  but  you  do  not  unde 
stand  me  wholly  yet.  There  is  something  that  you  do  a 
know, — that  I  cannot  make  you  believe  :  but  you  will  find 
true,  when  it  is  too  late.  No  good  influence  is  permane 
with  me  ;  many,  all  have  been  tried ;  and  the  evil  that  ia  t 
me  gete  the  better  of  them  all  at  last." 

She  snatched  her  hand  from  her  lover's,  and  covered  Im 
face  to  hide  her  tears. 

"I  shall  not  contradict  you,  Hester,"  said  he,  tenderl] 
"  because  you  will  only  abase  yourself  the  more  in  your  ow 
eyes.  But  tell  me  again — where  is  your  faith,  while  jtta  U 
spectres  from  the  past  ghde  over  into  the  future,  to  terrif 
you?  I  say  'yon'  and  not  'us,'  bccauBe  1  am  not  terrifiei 
I  fear  nothing.  I  trust  you,  and  I  trust  Him  who  brougl 
us  together,  and  moved  you  to  lay  open  your  hqnest  heart  1 

"  My  sick  heart,  Edward.     It  is  sick  with  fear.     I  thoagl 
I  thought  you  had  cured  it ;  and  that  nov 


on  tliis  day,  of  all  days,  I  should  have  been  full  of  your  epirit 
—of  the  spirit  ■which  made  me  so  happy  a  few  weeks  ago,  that 
I  vaa  sure  1  should  never  fall  back  agaio.  But  I  am  disaji- 
pointed  in  myself,  Edward — wholly  disappointed  in  myself. 
I  have  ofbni  been  bo  before,  but  tlus  time  it  is  fatal,  I  shall 
never  make  you  happy,  Edward." 

"  Keilher  God  noi  man  requires  it  of  you,  Hester.    Dismiss 

"  Oh,  hoar  me!"  cried  Hester,  in  great  agitation,  "  I  vowed 
to  devote  myself  to  my  father's  happiness,  when  my  mother 
died ;  I  promised  to  place  the  most  absolute  confidence  in  him. 
I  &iled.  I  fancied  miserable  things.  I  fancied  he  loved 
Margaret  better ;  and  that  I  was  not  necessary  to  him;  and  I 
was  too  proud,  too  selfish,  to  tell  him  so :  and  when  he  waa 
dying,  and  commended  Margaret  and  me  to  each  other- 
ao  Bolemnly  I — I  am  sure  it  was  in  compassion  to  me — and  I 
shrank  from  it,  even  at  that  moment.  When  we  came  h 
and  Margaret  and  I  felt  ourselves  alone  among  strangers, 
proDiised  the  same  confidence  I  vowed  to  my  father.  The 
next  thing  waa — perhaps  you  saw  it — I  grow  jealous  of 
Margaret's  having  another  friend,  though  Maria  was  aa  ready 
to  be  my  friend  as  hers,  if  I  had  only  been  worthy  of  it.  Up 
to  this  hour — at  this  very  moment,  I  believe  1  am  jealous  of 
Maria — and  with  Margaret  before  my  eyes — Margaret  who 
loves  me  as  her  own  soul,  and  yet  has  never  felt  one  moment's 
jealousy  of  you,  I  am  certain,  if  her  heart  was  known.'' 

•'We  will  rejoice,  then,  in  Margaret's  peace  of  mind,  the 
reward  of  her  feith." 

"  Oh,  so  1  do  I  1  bless  God  that  she  is  rewarded,  belter 
tbao  by  me.  But  you  see  how  it  is.  You  see  how  I  poison 
every  one's  life.  1  never  made  anybody  happy  1  I  never  slmll 
make  anyone  happy  1" 

*'  Let  UB  put  the  thought  of  making  happiness  out  of  oup 
miiida  altogether,"  said  Hope.  "  I  am  persuaded  that  half  thi 
misery  in  the  world  comes  of  straining  after  happiness." 

"  After  our  own,"  said  Hester.  "  I  could  give  up  my  own 
Bot  yours  !     I  cannot  put  yours  out  of  my  thoughts." 

"  les,  you  can ;  and  you  will  when  you  give  your  iaith  fair 
pljy.  Why  cannot  you  trust  God  with  my  happiness  as  well 
M  your  own  ?  And  why  cannot  you  trust  me  to  do  without 
fa^piness,  if  it  be  necessary,  as  well  as  yourself?" 

"  I  know,"  said  Hester,  "  that  you  are  as  willing  to  forego 
^JLbr  ine  as  I  am  for  you  ;  but  I  cannot,  I  A&x^  uol, 
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to  the  risk.    Oh,  Edward  I  if  ever  jou  wished  to  give  me  eaaqH 
4o  what  I  ask  now!    Give  me  up!    I  shall  make  youwretohei" 
me  up,  Edward!" 

Hope's  spirit  was  for  one  instant  wrapped  in.  storm.  He 
liled  from  the  liiture,  and  at  the  moment  of  recoil  came 
thJN  offer  of  release.  One  moment's  thougbt  of  freedom,  one 
moment's  thought  of  Margaret  convulsed  bis  soal;  but  before 
he  could  speak  the  tempest  bad  passed  away,  Hester's  fiica, 
frightfully  a^^tated,  was  upraised :  his  countenance  seemed 
heavenly  to  her  when  he  smiled  upon  her,  and  replied— 

"  I  will  not.     You  are  mine  ;  and,  as  I  said  before,  all  o 


BB^tooil 


feilures,  ali  o 
other." 

"  Then  you  r, 
must  do  what  no 
all,  Edward,  you  n 


t-sickness,  i 


:t  bind  us  the  n 


a  muat  cure  m» — TMiV 
ar  yet  been  able  to  do.    But  aboffd 
r,  happen  what  may,  cast  n 
"  That  is,  SB  you  say,  what  no  one  has  ever  been  able  to  do,' 
said  he,  smiling.     "  Your  father's  tenderness  was  greatest  at 
the  last ;  and  Margaret  loves  you,  you  know,  as  her  own  bohL 
Let  us  avoid  promises,  but  iet  us  rest  upon  these  truthf. 
And  now,"  continued  he,  as  he  drew  nearer  to  her,  aa^H 
made  his  shoulder  a  resting-place  for  her  throbbing  heaflH 
"  I  have  heard  your  thoughts  for  the  future.     Will  you  ln|^| 

Heeter  made  an  effort  to  still  her  weeping.  ^M 

"  I  said  just  now,  that  I  helieve  half  the  miseiy  in  omli'vjH 
is  owing  to  straining  alter  happiness  ;  and  I  think,  too,  tib^| 
much  of  our  sin  is  owing  to  our  disturbing  ourselves  too  imu^l 
about  our  duly.  Instead  of  yielding  a  glad  obedience  frniS 
hour  to  hour,  it  is  the  weakness  of  many  of  us  to  stretch  ii^| 
forward  into  the  future,  which  is  beyond  our  present  rea^M 
and  torment  ourselves  with  apprehensions  of  sin,  which  ^^t 
should  be  ashamed  of  if  they  related  to  pain  and  danger."  ^H 

"  Oh,  if  you  could  prove  to  me  that  such  is  my  weakaeNj^l 
cried  Hester.  ^H 

"  I  believe  that  it  ia  yours,  and  I  know  that  it  is  my  oi^H 
my  Hester.  We  must  watch  over  one  another.  Tell  me,^! 
it  not  f^tbless  to  let  our  hearts  be  troubled  about  an^  posait^H 
evil  which  we  camiot,  at  the  moment  of  the  trouble,  prevet)l||H 
And  are  we  not  sacrificiog,  what  is,  at  the  time,  of  the  inaiB 
importance— our  I'epose  of  mind,  the  holiness,  the  religion  fll9 
the  hour?"  M 


,  hambly.     "  But  as  my  thoughts  were  troubled,  was 
It  better  to  speak  tLem?     I  could  not  but  speak  thmn." 

"  YoQ  Ciiaaot  but  do  and  speak  what  b  most  honourable) 
and  troe,  and  generous,  Hester ;  and  that  is  the  very  reason 
why  I  would  fain  have  you  trust,  for  the  future  as  well  as  th« 
present,  to  tlic  impulse  of  the  hour.  Surely,  love,  the  proba- 
tion of  the  hour  is  enough  for  the  strength  of  every  oi 

"  Far,  far  too  much  for  me," 

"  At  times,  too  much  for  all.  IVell,  then,  wliat  have  we  to 
do?  To  rest  the  care  of  each  other's  happiness  upon  Him 
whose  care  it  is  :  to  be  ready  to  do  \vithoul  it,  as  we  would 
hold  ourselves  ready  to  do  without  this,  or  that,  or  the  othet 
comfort,  or  supposed  means  of  happiness.  Depend  upon  it, 
&ia  happiness  is  too  subtle  and  too  divine  a  thiug  for  c 
management.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  hut  to  eajoy  it 
when  it  comes.  Mwi  say  of  it — "Lo!  it  is  here!" — "Lot 
there !" — but  never  has  man  laid  hold  of  it  with  a  voluntary 
graap." 

*'  But  we  can  banish  it,"  said  Heater. 

"  Alas !  yes  :  and  what  else  do  we  do  at  the  very  moment 
when  wtj  afflict  ourselves  about  the  fijture  ?  Surely  our 
btMiness  is  to  keep  our  hearts  open  for  it — lioly  and  nt  peace, 
from  moment  to  moment,  from  day  to  day." 

"  And  yet,  is  it  not  our  privilege — said  at  least  to  be  Si 
to  look  before  and  after?  I  am  not  sm-e,  however,  that  I 
•IwitjB  think  this  b.  privilege.  I  long  sometimes  to  be  any 
tnrdof  theaiT,that  I  mighthvefor  the  present  moment  alone." 

"  Let  us  be  so  far  birds  of  the  air — free  as  they,  neither 
toilt&g  nor  spinning  out  anxious  thoughts  for  the  future :  but 
irfiy,  with  all  this,  should  we  not  use  our  human  privilege  of 
iMsiiig  before  and  aAer,  to  enrich  and  sanctify  the  present? 
Should  we  enjoy  the  wheat-fields  in  June  as  we  do  if  we  kneV 
UBtbilig  of  seed-time,  and  had  never  heard  of  harvest  ?  And 
how  should  you  and  I  feel  at  this  moment,  sitting  faete,  if  we 
had  no  recollection  of  walks  In  shrubberies,  and  no  prospect 
oTa  home,  and  a  lifetime  to  spend  in  it,  to  make  this  moment 
Kored?  Look  at  those  red-breasts:  shall  we  change  lots 
tj  theai?" 

i  look  forward  5   but  how  ?     We  cannot 
e  ouraelves  that  we  are  better  than  we  are,  for  the  sake 
e  future  bright," 
t  tad  therefore  it  must  be  God's  future,  and  not  01 
^JDUat  look  forward  to,"_ 
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That  is  for  confeBsors  and  martyrs,"  said  Hester.  "  Tly 
Min  look  peaceftUly  before  and  after,  ivhen  there  is  a  brig^ 
life  and  a  world  of  hopes  lying  behind  ;  and  nothing  arou 
and  before  them  but  ignominy  and  poverty,  or  prison, 
torture,  or  death.  They  can  do  this:  but  not  such  as 
God's  future  is  enough  for  them — the  triumph  of  truth  a 
holiness  ;  but ." 

"  And  I  believe  it  would  be  enough  for  you  in  Hii 
situation,  Heater.  I  believe  you  could  be  amartyrfor  opinit 
Why  cannot  you  and  I  brave  the  suffering  of  our  own  fau 
as  we  would  meet  sickness  or  bereavement  from  Heaven,  a 
torture  and  death  from  men?" 

"Is  this  the  prospect  in  view  of  which  you  marry  me?" 

"  It  is  the  prospect  ia  view  of  which  all  of  us  are  e\ 
living,  since  we  are  all  faulty,  and  must  all  suffer.  B 
marriage  justifies  a  holier  and  happier  anticipation.  T 
faults  of  human  beings  are  temporary  features  of  thi 
prospect :  (heir  virtues  are  the  firm  ground  under  their  fe 
and  the  bright  arch  over  their  heads.     Is  it  not  so  ?" 

"  If  so,  how  selfish,  how  ungrateiul  have  I  been  in  maki 
myself  and  you  so  miserable  !     But  I  do  so  fear  myself !" 

"  Let  us  fear  nothing,  but  give  all  our  care  to  the  day  a 
the  hour.  I  am  confident  that  this  is  the  true  obedience,  a 
the  true  wisdom.  If  the  temper  of  the  hour  is  right,  notfai 
is  wrong." 

"  And  I  am  sure,  if  the  temper  of  the  hour  is  wroii 
nothing  is  right.      If  one  could  always  remember  this *■'■ 

"  If  we  could  always  remember  this,  we  should  perha 
find  ourselves  a  little  above  the  angels,  instead  of  being,  li 
the  serene,  the  Fte^ons  of  our  race,  a  little  btlow  them.  "V 
shall  not  always  remember  it,  love  ;  but  we  must  remind  ea 
other  as  faithniUy  as  may  be." 

"Tou  must  bring  mc  here,  when  I  forget,"  said  HeaN 
"This  spring  will  always  murmur  the  truth  to  me — ' 
the  temper  of  the  hour  ia  right  nothing  is  wrong.'  He 
wrong  has  my  temper  been  withiu  this  hour !" 

"  Let  it  pass,  my  Hester.  We  are  all  faithless  at  tinn 
and  without  the  excuse  of  meek  and  anxious  love.  Ib 
possible  that  the  moon  casts  that  shadow  ?  " 

"  The  durk,  dark  hour  is  gone,"  said  Heater,  smiling  as  bI 
looked  up,  and  the  moon  shone  on  her  face.  "  Nothing 
wrong.    Who  would  have  believed,  an  houi-  ago,  thatXdlt 
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1  you  would  have  given  me  up,"  said  Hope,  smiling, 
Si,  let  lis  forget  it  all !  Let  us  go  somewhere  else.  Who 
win  say  this  ia  winter  ?  Is  it  October,  or  '  the  first  inild  day 
of  Mai-ch  ?'     It  might  be  either." 

"  There  is  not  a  breath  toohill  us  ;  and  these  leaves — 
a  soft  antumn  carpet   they  make !     They  have  no  wintry 
caispness  yet." 

There  was  one  inexhauslible  subject  to  which  they  r 
recurred — Mr.   Hope's  family.      He  told  over  ^ain,  whab 
Hester  was   never  weary  of  hearing,   how  his   sisters  would 
cherish   her,  whenever  cireurastances   should  allow   them  to  i 
meet — how  Emily  and  she  would  suit  beat,  but  how  Anne 

would  look  up  to  her.     As  for  Frank .     But  this  repre- 

aentatinn  of  what  Frank  would  say,  and  think,  and  do,  was 
aomewbat  checked  and  impaired  by  the  recollectioa  that 
Frank  was  just  about  this  time  receiving  the  letter  ia  whicli 
Mai^aret's  superiority  to  Hester  was  pretty  plainly  set  forth, 
The  answer  to  that  Setter  would  arrive,  some  time  or  other, 
and  the  auticipat«d  awkwardness  of  that  circumstance  caused 
some  unpleasant  feelings  at  this  moment,  as  it  had  often  done 
before,  during  the  last  few  weeks.  Nothing  could  be  easier 
than  te  set  the  matter  right  with  Frank,  as  was  already  done 
widi  Emily  aad  Anne ;  the  first  letter  might  occasion  some 
difficulty.  Frank  was  passed  over  lightly,  and  the  foreground 
of  the  picture  of  family  welcome  was  occupied  by  Emily  and 
Anne. 

It  was  almost  an  hour  from  their  leaving  the  Spring  bi 
the  lovers  reached  home.     They  i^ere  neither  cold  nor  tired  ; 
ihey  were  neither  meriy  nor  sad.    The  traces  of  tears  wei 
Hester's  face;  but  even  Mai^aret  was  satisfied  when  she 
her  leaning  on  Edward's  arm,  receiving  the  presents  of  the 
children  where  alone  the  children  would  present  them — ia  tl 
new  house.     There  was  iw  fancy  about  the  arrangements,  i 
earemony  about  the  cake  and  iJie  ring,  to  which  Hester  did 
not  submit  with  perfect  grace.     Notwithstanding  the  traces  of 
W  tears,  she  had  never  looked  so  beautiful. 

The  same  opinion  was  repeated  the  nest  morning  hyall  tl 
many  wiio  saw  her  in  chiu'ch,  or  who  caught  a  glimpse  of  her, 
in  ner  way  to  aod  from  it.  No  wedding  was  ever  kept  a 
weret  in  Deerbrook  ;  and  Mr,  Hope's  was  the  one  in  which 
doDCieaiment  was  least  of  all  possible.  The  church  was  half- 
j^th  to  the  ehurch-door  was  lined  with  gazers, 
'to  remain  at  homo  lootfti  B.\ix«ia^ 
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(iTjin  their  doors ;  so  that  all  were  gratified  i 
Every  ona  on  Mr.  Grej's  premises  had  a  holiday— 
Mies  Yoting,  though  Mrs.  Rowland  did  not  see  why  1 
children  shonid  lose  a  day's  instrucdon,  bcc&use  &  £j' 
consin  of  Mr.  Grey's  was  married.  The  marriage  was  n 
far  too  much  a.  fuss  of  for  her  taste ;  and  she  vowed  that 
whenever  she  parted  with  her  own  Matilda,  tliere  should  be  a 
much  greater  refinement  in  the  mode.  Every  one  else 
appeared  satisfied.  The  eim  shone ;  the  bells  rang  ;  and  tbe 
Berranta  drank  the  health  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom. 
Margaret  succeeded  in  swallowing  her  tears,  and  was,  in  her 
inmost  soul,  thankful  for  Hester  and  herself.  The  letters  to 
Mr.  Hope's  sisters  and  brother,  left  open  for  the  eignaturea  ot 
Edward  and  Hester  Hope,  were  closed  and  despatched ;  and 
the  news  was  communicated  to  two  or  three  of  the  Ibbatsooa' 
nearest  frienda  at  Birmingham.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grey  a^ 
at  the  end  of  the  day,  that  a  wedding  was,  to  be  sure,  a  n 
J^tigning  afi'air  for  quiet  people  like  themselves; 
nothing  could  have  gone  off  better. 
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CHAPTER   XV. 


Me.  Uope's  professional  duties  would  not  permit  him  to  1 
long  absent,  even  on  such  an  occasion  as  his  wedding  joHrn* 
The  young  couple  went  only  to  Oxford,  and  were  to  return  ij 
week.     Margaret  thought  that  this  week  never  would  be  otfll 
It  was  not  only  that  she  longed  for  rest  in  a  home  once  ino^ 
and  was  eager  to  repose  upon  her  new  privilege  of  hffvitagl 
brother :  she  was  also  ansious  about  Hester, — anxious  to  M 
convinced,  by  the  observation  of  the  eye  and  the  hearing  of 
the  ear,  that  her  sister  was  enjoying  that  peace  of  spirit  which 
reason  seemed  to  declare  must  be  hers.     It  Would  be  dlfHcnlt 
to  determine  how  much  Margaret's  attachment  to  bersUtaFJ 
was  deepened  and  strengthened  by  the  incessant  solicitude  aT  ' 
had  felt  for  her,  ever  since  this  attachment  had  grown  out  4! 
the  companionship  of  their  childhood.     She  could  e 
remember  the  time  when  she  had  not  been  in  a  state  o' 
hope  or  fuar  for  Hester ; — hope  that,  in  sn 
stajices,  she  would  be  happy  at  last ;  or  dread  lest  t] 
islaoces  should  fail,  as  all  preceding  iufiueQcBs  h 
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If  Hester  bad  been  less  candid  and  less  generous  thaa  she  wae, 
ber  aister's  nfiection  might  have  giveo  way  ander  the  repeated 
trialg  and  disappointments  it  had  had  to  sustain ;  and  there 
were  times  when  Margaret's  patience  had  given  way,  and  she 
bad  for  3.  brief  while  wished,  and  almost  resolved,  that  she 
Goold  and  would  regard  with  indifference  the  state  of  mind  of 
Doe  who  was  not  reasonalile,  and  who  seemed  incapable  of 
being  contented.  But  such  resolutions  of  indifference  dia- 
solved  belbre  her  sister's  next  manifestations  of  generoaitJi  oi 
appeals  to  the  forgiveness  of  those  about  her.  Margaret 
qlnrt^s  ended  by  supposing  herself  the  cause  of  the  evil  ;  that 
she  had  been  inconsiderate  ;  that  she  ouuld  not  allow  sufficiently 
Sot  a  seDsitiveneEs  greater  than  her  own  ;  and  above  all,  that 
ahe  yma  not  Ailly  worthy  of  such  affections  as  Hester's — not 
auffioient  for  such  a  mind  and  heart.  She  had  looked  forward) 
with  ardent  expectation  when  she  was  happiest,  and  with 
gioldy  dread  when  she  was  depressed,  tu  the  event  of  Hester's 
BUtn'iRge,  as  that  which  must  decide  whether  she  could  be 
happy,  or  whether  her  hfe  was  to  be  throughout  the  scene  of 
woifiict  that  its  opening  years  had  been.  Hester's  connexion 
VasoU  that  she  could  have  desired,  and  far  beyond  her  utmost 
bopee.  This  brother-in-law  was  one  of  a  thousand — one  whom 
•he  was  ready  to  consider  a  good  angel  sent  to  shed  peace  over 
her  sister's  life:  and  during  the  months  of  her  engagement, 
ebebad  kept  anxiety  at  bay,  and  resigned  herself  to  the  delights 
of  gratitnde  and  of  sweet  anticipuiions,  and  to  the  satisfaction 
of  &eling  that  her  own  responsibilities  might  be  considered  at 
Ifa  end.  She  had  delivered  liester's  happiness  over  into  the 
cfanrgeof  one  who  would  cherish  it  better  and  more  successfully 
tfasn  she  bad  done  ;  and  she  could  not  but  feel  therelief  of  the 
&Gedoiii  she  had  gained :  but  neither  could  she  repress  her 
giixiety  to  know,  at  the  outset,  whether  aU  was  indeed  as  well 
W  she  had  till  now  undouhtingly  supposed  that  it  would  be. 

U^rgaret's  attachment  to  her  sister  would  haVe  been  in 
greater  danger  of  being  worn  out  bnt  for  the  existence  of  a. 
doaer  sympathy  between  them  than  any  one  but  theraselveB, 
and  perhaps  Morris,  was  aware  of.  Margaret  had  a  strong 
ntapicion  that  in  Hester's  place  Jier  temper  would  have  been 
eXMtly  what  Hester's  was  in  its  least  happy  characteriadoe. 
She  had  tendencies  to  jealousy  ;  and  if  not  to  morbid  self-study, 

1  to  dissatisfaction  with  present  circumstances,  she  was  in- 
1  for  thia,  she  knew,  to  her  being  occupied  with  her  sister, 
ftman  to  the  perpetual  warning  heldup^)rfoteV«t  wjes, 
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Thiaconviotion  generated  no  senae  of  superiority  in  Matgaret 
interfered  in  no  degree  wilJi  tlie  reverence  she  entertained  1 
Hester  ;  areTerencerutherenliaacedthim impaired bytbetenda 
compassion  with  whicb  she  regarded  ber  mental  conflicts  ai 
sufferings.  Every  luovemeiit  of  irritability  in  herself  (and  h 
was  conscious  of  many)  alarmed  and  bumbled  her,  but,  at  tha 
same  time,  enabled  her  better  to  make  allowance  for  her 
BisMr  ;  aud  every  harsh  word  and  unreasonable  mood  i 
Hester's,  by  restoring  her  to  her  scH-command  and  stimulatiiUt 
her  magnanimity,  made  her  sensible  that  she  owed  much  i 
her  power  over  herself  to  that  circumstance  which  kept  tl 
necessity  of  it  perpetually  before  her  mind.  For  the  e 
reason  that  men  hate  those  whom  they  have  injured,  Margan 
loved  with  unusual  fervour  the  sister  with  whom  she  had  to 
forbear.  For  the  same  reason  that  the  children,  even  &a 
affectionate  children,  of  tyrannical  or  lax  parents,  love  liberty 
and  conscientiousness  above  all  else,  Margaret  was  in  proctiBe 
gentle,  long-suffering  and  forgetful  of  self.  For  the  sata 
reason  that  the  afflicted  ai-e  looked  upon  by  the  pure-minded  ■ 
saered,  Margaret  regarded  her  sister  with  a  reverence  whic 
preserved  her  patience  from  being  spent,  and  her  attachmea 
from  wasting  away. 

The  first  letter  from  her  brother  and  sister  had  been  opem 
in  great  internal  agitation.  All  was  well,  liowever.  It 
certain  that  all  was  well ;  for,  while  Hester  said  not  one  ■^ 
about  being  happy,  she  was  full  of  thought  for  others. 
Icuew  that  Margaret  meant  to  take  possession  of  the  ci 
house,  to  "  go  home,"  a  few  days  before  the  arrival  ( 
travellers,  in  order  to  make  all  comfortable  for  them, 
begged  that  she  would  take  care  to  be  well  amused  durii 
these  few  days.  Perhaps  she  might  induce  Maria  Tonng ' 
waive  the  ceremony  of  being  first  invited  by  the  real  houstf^^ 
keepers,  and  to  spend  as  much  lime  as  she  could  with  her 
friend.  "  Give  my  kind  regards  to  Maria,"  said  the  letter, 
"  and  tell  her  I  like  to  fancy  yoa  two  passing  a  long  evening 
by  that  fireside  where  we  all  hope  we  shall  often  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  her."  Six  months  ago  Hester  would  not 
have  spoken  so  freely  and  so  kindly  of  Maria :  she  would  not 
have  so  sanctioned  Margaret's  intimacy  with  her.  All  was 
right,  and  Margaret  was  happy.  J 

Maria  came,  and,  thanks  to  the  holiday  spirit  of  a  wedding  J 
week,  for  a  long  day.     Delicious  are  the  pleasures  of  tbof~ 
wJtose  appetite  ibr  them  is  whetted  by  abstinence.     Charminj 
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wholly  charming,  ivaa  this  day  to  Maria,  spent  in  quiet,  frea 
&om  the  children,  free  from  the  observation  of  other  guests, 
passed  in  all  external  luxury,  and  in  sister-like  confidence 
with  the  IHend  to  whom  she  had  owed  some  of  the  best 
pleasures  of  the  last  year.  Margaret  was  no  less  happy  in 
induiging  her,  and  in  opening  much  more  of  her  heart  to  her 
than  she  could  to  any  one  else  since  Hester  married — whioli 
DOW,  at  the  end  of  six  days,  seemed  a  long  time  ago. 

Miss  Young  came  early,  that  she  might  see  the  honse,  and 
everything  in  it,  before  dark;  and  the  dajra  were  now  at  their 
shon«Bt.  She  did  not  mind  the  fatigue  of  mounting  to  the 
very  top  of  the  house.  She  must  see  the  yiew  from  the 
window  of  Morris's  attic.  Yesterday's  fall  of  snow  had  made 
tha  meadows  one  sheet  of  white  ;  and  the  river  looked  black, 
and  the  woods  somewhat  frowning  and  dismal ;  but  those  who 
knew  the  place  so  well  could  imagine  what  all  this  must  be  in 
summer ;  and  Morris  was  assured  that  her 
pleasantest  in  the  house.  Monis  curtseyed  and  smiled,  and 
did  ttot  say  how  cold  and  dreary  a  wide  landscape  appeared 
to  her,  and  how  much  better  she  should  hare  hked  to  look 
out  upon  a  street,  if  only  Mr.  Hope  had  happened  to  have 
been  settled  ia  Birmingham.  She  pointed  out  to  Maria  how 
good  Miss  Heater  had  been,  in  thinking  about  the  furnishing 
of  this  attic.  She  had  taken  the  trouble  to  have  the  pictures 
of  Morris's  father  and  mother,  which  had  always  hung 
opposite  her  bed  at  Birmingham,  brought  hither,  and  fixed 
Up  in  the  same  place.  The  bed-hangings  had  come,  too  ;  so 
that,  except  for  its  being  so  much  lighter,  and  the  prospect 
from  the  window  so  different,  it  whs  almost  Uke  the  same 
loom  she  had  slept  in  for  three -and-twenty  years  before. 
When  Maria  looked  at  "  the  pictures " — silhouettes  taken 
from  shadows  on  the  wall,  with  numerous  little  deformities 
and  disproportions  incident  to  that  method  of  taking  like* 
nesses — she  appreciated  Hester's  thoughtiiilness ;  though  sho 
folly  agreed  in  what  Margaret  said,  that  if  Morris  was  willing 
to  leave  a  place  where  she  had  Hved  so  many  years,  for  the 
lake  ol"  remaining  with  Hester  and  her,  it  was  the  least  they 
could  do  to  make  her  feel  as  much  at  home  as  possible  in  her 

gftbodc 

l^sret's  own  chamber  was  one  of  the  prettiest 

I,  with  ita  hght  green  paper,  its  French  bed  and  toilet 

1  end,  and  the  book-case,  table  and  writing-desk,  foot- 

Irnhaii,  at  the  other. 


*■  I  shall  spend  many  hours  alone  here  in  the  bright  smnm 

'  mornings,"  said  Margaret.     "  Here  I  shall  write  my  lette" 

and  study,  and  think." 

"  And  nod  over  your  bookg,  perhaps,"  eaid  Mxria.    "  Thefl 
seem  comfortable  an-angementa  for  an  old  or  inli 
bnt  I  should  be  afraid  they  would  send  yoti  to  sleep. 
have  had  little  experience  of  being  alone :  do  yoa  know  tl 
strong  tendency  that  sohtary  people  have  to  napping?" 

Margaret  laughed.     She  had  never  slept  in  the  day-tii 
her  life,  oxcept  in  illness.    She  could  not  conceive  of  it,  1 
case  of  a  young  person,  iull  ul'  occupatioa,  with  a,  hm 
^ings  to  think  about,  and  twenty  books  at  a  time  that  i 
wanted  to  read.    She  thought  that  regular  daily  solitude  n 
be  the  most  delighttiil,  the  most  improving  thing  in  the  woril^ 
She  had  always  envied  the  privilege  of  people  who  cot 
command  aohtnde  ;  and  eow,  for  the  first  thne  in  her  life,  b 
was  going  to  enjoy  it,  and  try  to  profit  by  it. 

"  You  began  yesterday,  I  think,"  said  Maria.  "  HctVf  d 
you  like  it?" 

"  It  was  no  fair  trinl.  I  felt  restless  at  having  the  hotiee  i 
my  charge ;  and  I  was  thinking  of  Hester  perpetually  j  a 
then  I  did  not  know  but  that  some  of  the  Greys  might  conm 
in  at  any  moment ;  and  besides,  I  was  so  busy  coQBiderinK 
whether  I  was  making  the  most  of  the  precious  hours,  that! 
really  did  next  to  nothing  all  day." 

"  But  you  looked  sadly  tired  at  night,  Miss  Margaret," 
Morris.    "  I  never  saw  yoa  more  fit  for  bed  after  any  partyfl 
ball." 

Maria  smiled.    She  knew  something  of  the  fatigues,  i 
as  the  pleasures,  of  soUtude.     Margaret  smiled  too ;  b 
said  it  would  be  quite  another  thing  when  the  femily  « 
settled,  and  when  it  should  have  become  a  habit  to  spend  ^ 
morning  hours  alone  ;  and  to  this  Maria  fully  agreed. 

Morris  thought  that  people's  liking  or  not  lihif^  to  be  aliM 
depended  much  on  their  having  easy  or  irksome  thoughbl 
their  minds.  Margai-et  answered  g^ly,  that  in  that  a 
was  pretty  sure  of  liking  sohtude.  She  was  made  grave  hfi 
eigh  and  a  shake  of  the  head  from  Morris. 

"  Morris,  what  do  you  mean  ? "  said  Margaret,  apptehal 
sively.  "  Why  do  you  sigh  and  shake  your  head?  WH 
should  not  1  have  easy  thoughts  as  often  as  I  sit  in  tU 
chair?" 

r  know,  Miss  Margaret,  my  dear,  how  tJiings  « 


turn  out.  Do  you  remember  Miss  Stevenson,  that  married  a 
geotJeinaii  her  family  ali  thought  a  great  deal  of,  and  he  turaed 
out  a  swindler,  and ?" 

Tfae  girls  burst  out  a  laughing,  and  Mariii  assured  Morris 
that  she  could  answer  for  no  accident  of  that  kind  happening 
with  regard  lo  Mr.  Hope.  Morris  Jaughed  too,  and  said  she 
did  not  mean  that,  hut  only  that  she  never  saw  anybody 
more  confident  of  everything  going  right  than  Miss  Slevensoa 
and  all  her  family ;  and  'within  a  month  after  the  wedding, 
^ley  were  in  the  deepest  distress.  That  was  what  she  me 
Init  there  were  many  other  ways  of  distress  happcmog. 

"  There  is  death,  my  dears,"  she  said.  "  Eemembcr  deaUi, 
Miss  Margaret." 

"  Indeed,  Morris,  I  do,"  said  Margaret.  "  I  never  thought 
to  orach  of  death  as  1  have  done  since  Mr.  Hope's  accident, 
wbea  I  believed  death  was  coming  to  make  ue  all  miserable  ; 
and  the  more  I  have  since  recoiled  from  it,  the  otlener  has  the 
thought  come  back." 

"  That  is  all  right,  my  dear  :  all  very  natural.  It  does  not 
seem  natoral  to  undertake  any  great  new  thing  in  life,  without 
reminding  one's  self  of  tlie  end  that  must  come  to  all  our 
doinge.  However,  I  trust  my  master  and  mistress,  and  you, 
hive  many  a  happy  year  to  live." 

"  I  like  those  words,  Morris.  I  like  to  hear  you  speak  of 
jam  inaetcr  and  mistress,  it  has  such  a  domestic  sound  t 
DoM  it  not  make  one  feel  at  homo,  Maria  ?  Yes,  Morris, 
tliere  I  sbaJl  sit,  and  feel  so  at  case !  so  at  home,  ouce  more  I" 

"  But  there  may  be  other ."      Morris  stopped,  and 

diangcti  her  mood.  She  stepped  to  the  closet,  and  opened 
Ha  door,  to  show  Miss  Young  the  provision  of  shelves  t 
veff ;  and  pointed  out  the  part  of  the  room  where  she  1 
boped  there  would  be  a  sofa.  Hhe  should  have  liked  that 
Muv  Margaret  should  have  had  a  eofa  to  lie  down  on  when 
she  pleased.  It  seemed  to  her  the  only  thing  wanting. 
Margaret  gaily  declared  that  nothing  was  wanting.  She  had 
nercr  seen  a  room  more  entirely  to  her  taste,  though  she  had 
inhabited  some  that  were  grander. 

By  the  time  the  Uttlc  breakfast-room  had  been  duly  visi 

and  it  hod  been  explained  that  the  other  small  parloor  must 

neceMarily  be  kept  for  a  waiting-room  for  Mr.  Hope's  patients, 

ud  the  young  ladies  had  returned  to  the  drawing-room,  Maria 

I    tttfia  fiill  S""  ol'  sympathy  with  the  housekeeping  interests 

LdSu^pas  which  occupied,  or  rather  iLinu£cd,\^  cniK^arLUia; 
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Women  do  inevitably  love  houselceeping,  unless  educational  or 
other  impediments  interfere  witb  their  natural  taat«8.    Hoimg- 
hold  management  is  to  them  the  object  of  their  talents,  the 
subject  of  their  interests,  the  vehicle  of  their  hopes  and  fears, 
the  medium  through  which  their  affections  are  manifested,  and 
much  of  their  benevolence  gratified,    If  it  be  true,  as  has  been 
said,  that  there  is  no  good  quality  of  a  woman's  heart  and  mind 
which  is  not  necessary  to  perfect  housekeeping,  it  follows  that 
there  is  no  power  of  the  mind  or  affection  of  die  heart  which 
may  not  be  gratified  in  the  course  of  its  dischai^e.      As 
Margaret  and  her  guest  enjoyed  their  pheasant,  their  table 
drawn  close  to  the  sofa  and  the  fire,  that  Maria  might  be 
saved  the  trouble  of  moving,  their  talk  was  of  tradespeople,  of  , 
shopping  at  Deerbrook,  and  the  market  at  Birminghai 
the  kitchen  and   store-room,  and  the  winter  and  am 
arranj;ementa  of  the  table.      The  foot-boy,  whom  Margar 
yroB  teaching  to  wait,  oflen  forgot  his  fonotion,  acd  stood  stUll 
to  listen,  and  at  last  !eft  the  room  deeply  impressad  with  ^dp 
wisdom  of  his  instructor  and  her  guest.    Wlien  the  dinner  oi 
fliB  wine  were  gone,  they  sang,  they  gossiped,  they  qui 
The  Greys  were  sacred,  of  coarse  ;   but  many  an  s 
came  out,  told  honestly  and  with  good-nature,  of  dear  | 
Mrs,  Enderby,  and  her  talent  for  being  pleased;  of  Mrs.  I 
land's  transactions  abroad  and  at  home — all  regulated  by  H 
principle  of  eclipsing  the  Greys ;  and  of  Mrs.  Howell's 
Miss  Misldn's  fine  sentiments,  and  extraordinary  pieoeB  ^ 
news.     Margaret  produced  some  of  her  brother-in-law's  oin 
lines,  which  she  had  picked  up  and  preserved — sketches  of  tl 
children,  in  the  oddest  attitudes  of  children — of  Dr.  I 
resting  his  book  on  the  end  of  his  nose,  as  he  read  i 
fltudy-chair — of  Mrs.  Plumstead,  exasperated  by  the  arrival  01 
an  illegible  letter — of  almost  every  oddity  in  the  place.    "" 
out  came  the  pencils,  and  the  girls  supplied  omi 
sketched  Mr.  Hope  himself,  listening  to  an  old  w 
of  her  own  case ;  they  sketched  each  other, 
was  almost  the  only  person  omitted  altogether,  i: 
and  on  paper. 

7e  hidden  my  work-bag?"  asked  1 


"Where 
after  tea. 

"  You  laid 
"  I  wanted 


beside  you,  and  I  put  it  away,"  said  Marga 
^e  whether  you  could  spend  a  whole  aft«rao^ 
without  the  feel  of  your  tiiimbte.     You  shall  have  i 
w,  for  yon  never  once  asked  for  it  between  dinner  ai 


"  I  lov^t  it :  but  now  roa  must  give  it  me.  I  must  finish 
IBJ  ooUsr,  or  I  shall  not  duly  honour  your  sister  in  my  first 
dL     We  can  XaJk  as  veil  working  as  idle." 

"  CaiuKit  I  help  jou?  OurafiUtrs  are  all  in  $ucli  dreadfully 
perfect  order,  that  I  have  not  a  stitch  of  work  to  do.  1  see  a 
bole  in  your  glove  :  let  me  mend  it" 

"  Do ;  apd  when  you  have  done  that,  there  is  the  other. 
Two  years  hence,  how  you  will  wonder  that  there  ever  was  a 
time  when  you  had  not  a  stitch  of  work  in  the  house!  Wedding 
dothee  last  about  two  years,  and  then  they  all  wear  out  to- 
gether. I  wish  you  joy  of  the  work  you  will  have  to  do  then 
— if  nothing  should  come  between  you  and  it." 

"What  should  come  between  us  and  it?"  said  Margaret, 
stnick  by  the  tone  in  which  Maria  spoke  the  last  words. 
"Are  you  following  Slorris's  lead?  Are  you  going  to  say, — 
'  Bem^nber  death,  Miss  Margaret  ? ' " 

"Oh,  no ;  but  there  are  other  things  which  happen  sor 
times  besides  death.     I  beg  your  pardon,  Margaret,  if  I  am 


"  How  should  you  be  impertinent?  You  the  most  intimate 
trund  but  one  that  I  have  in  the  world?  You  mean  marriage, 
of  coarse ;  that  I  may  marry  within  these  same  two  years. 
Any  one  may  naturally  say  so,  I  suppose,  to  a  girl  whose 
sister  is  just  married :  and  in  another  person's  case  it  would 
secra  to  me  probable  enough  :  but  I  assure  you,  Maria,  1  do 
not  feel  as  if  it  was  at  all  likely  that  I  should  marry." 

"I  quite  believe  you,  Margaret.     I  have  no  doubt  you  feel 

K,  ABd  that  you  will  leel  so  till .  But,  dear,  you  may  one 

day  find  yourself  feeling  very  difierently  without  a  momei 
iwrtuog ;  and  that  day  may  happen  within  two  years.  Si 
dungs  have  been  known." 

"If  there  was  any  one "  said  Margaret,  simply — 

I  hod  ever  seen  any  one  for  whom  I   could  fancy  myself 
ftdliqg  as  Hester  did " 

"If  there  was  any  onel" — repeated  Maria,  looking  up  in 
some  surprise.  "  My  dear  Margaret,  do  you  mean  to  say 
there  is  no  one?" 

"  Tes,  I  do  ;  I  think  so.  I  know  what  you  mean,  Maria, 
I  onderstand  your  face  and  your  voice.  But  I  do  think  it  is 
very  hard  tliat  one  cannot  enjoy  a  pleasant  friendship  with 
anybody  without  seeing  people  on  the  watch  for  something 
akore.  It  is  so  very  panful  to  have  such  ideas  put  into  one's 
MjigAm  to  spoil  all  oae's  intercourse — to  thro^^  les^.TcmX  <^'^qx  V 


„  friend 


_.  up  HelfiBhnpgs  with  it !     It  is  so  wrong  to  intei 

'tetween  those  who  might  and  would  be  the  most  useful 
delightful  companiona  to  each  other,  -without  having  a  thoi 
■which  need  put  ooastriiiat  between  them  1  Those  wbi 
interfere  have  a  great  deal  to  answer  for.  Tliey  do  not  kn 
what  Tniscliief  thoy  may  be  doing — wliat  pain  they  may 
giving  while  they  are  gossiping,  and  making  remarks  to 
another  about  what  they  know  nothing  at  all  about.  I } 
no  patience  with  such  meddling  !" 

"  So  I  perceive,  indeed,"  replied  Maria,  somewhat  amn 
"  But,  Margaret,  you  have  been  enlarging  a  good  deal  on  ■y 
I  said.  Not  a  syllable  was  spoken  about  any  remarks, 
observations  between  (my  people  ;  or  even  about  reference 
any  particular  person.  I  alone  muat  be  subject  to  all 
displeasure,  and  even  I  did  not  throw  out  a  single  hint  a1 
any  friend  of  yours." 

"  No,  you  did  not ;  fiiat  is  all  very  true,"  said  Msrgt 
hlnabing  :  "but  neither  was  I  vexed  with  yon  ; — at  least, 
so  much  as  with  some  others.     I  was  hasty." 

"  You  were,  indeed,"    said   Maria,    laughing, 
witnessed  such  an  outburst  from  you  before." 

"  And  you  shall  not  see  such  another  ;  but  I  was 
less  what  you  said  than  what  I  have  reason  to  suppose  i 
the  minds  of  several  other  people." 

"  In  their  minds  ?  They  have  not  told  you  their  thoug 
then.  And  several  other  people,  too  1  Why,  Mai^are 
really  think  it  is  not  very  reasonable  in  you  to  find  fault  1 
others  for  thinking  something  which  they  have  not  troul 
you  to  listen  to,  and  which  is  so  nataral,  that  it  has  eti 
"  several"  of  them.  Surely,  Margaret,  you  must  be  a  li 
jnst  a  very  little,  touchy  upon  the  matter." 

"  Touchy  I     What  should  make  me  touchy?" 

"Ay,  what?" 

"  I  do  assure  you,  Maria,  nothing  whatever  has  pa 
between  that  person  and  me  which  has  anything  more 

the  commonest No,  I  will  not  say  the  commonest 

ship,  because  I  believe  ours  is  a  very  warm  and  intji 

fnendship  ;  but  indeed  it  is  nothing  more.    You  may  be 

^'    '   if  it  had  been  otherwise,  I  should  not  have  said  a  1 

the  whole  matter,  even  to  you ;  and  I  would  not  ] 

id  even  you  to  speak  teu  words  to  me  about  it. 

aali»fiednow?" 

SBtisiied  that  you  say  what  you  think."  ^^^fl 


"  Ob,  Maria !  wliat  a  sigL  I     If  you  havu  nn  objectii 
should  like  to  know  the  ineamng  ul'  that  sigh." 

"I  was  tiiuking  of  'the  course  of  true  love.'" 

"  But  not  that  it  '  ncTer  does  run  smootli.'     That  is 
ime.     Witness  Hester's." 

"  Dear  Margaret,  be  not  presumptuous  I  Consider  how 
e*rly  the  days  of  that  lore  are  yet." 

"And  that  love  in  their  ca«e  has  only  just  leaped  out  of  the 
fiinntain,  and  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  begun  its  course. 
Well !  may  Heavea  smile  on  it  t  But  tell  me  about  that 
course  of  love  which  nmde  you  sigh  as  you  did  just  now." 

"  What  can  I  tell  you  about  it  'i  And  yet,  you  shall  know, 
if  you  hke,  how  it  appears  to  me." 

''  Oh,  tell  me  1  I  shall  see  whether  you  would  have  undcr- 
etOod  Hester's  case." 

"  The  first  strange  thing  is,  that  every  woman  approaches 
this  ciisis  of  her  lite  as  unawares  as  if  she  were  the  first  that 
ever  lored," 

"  And  yet  all  girls  are  brought  up  to  think  of  marriage  as 
almost  tiie  only  event  in  life.  Their  minds  are  stufi^d  with 
thoughts  of  it  almost  belore  they  have  had  time  to  gain  any 
other  ideas." 

"  Merely  as  means  to  ends  low  enough  for  their  compre- 
hension. It  is  not  marriage — wonderful,  holy,  mysterious 
Uarriage — that  their  minds  are  full  of,  but  connection  with 
■omebody  or  something  which  will  give  them  money,  and  ease, 
and  station,  and  independence  of  their  parents.  This  has 
nothing  to  do  with  love.  I  was  speaking  of  love — the  grand 
iaJIuence  of  a  woman's  liib,  but  whose  name  is  a  mere  empty 
Bound  to  her  till  it  becomes,  suddenly,  secretly,  a  voice  whicjl 
shakes  her  being  to  the  very  centre  —  more  awful,  more 
tremendous,  than  the  crack  of  doom," 

"  But  why  ?     Why  so  tremendous  ?  " 

"  From  the  struggle  which  it  calls  upon  her  to  endure, 
tilently  and  alone ; — from  the  agonj  of  a  change  of  existence 
whieh  must  be  wrought  without  any  eye  perceiving  it. 
Depend  upon  it.  Margai'et,  there  is  nothing  in  death  to  com- 
{Han:  with  this  ohange  ;  and  there  can  be  nothing  in  entrance 
upon  another  stale  which  can  transcend  the  expe-rience  I 
spoalc  of.  Our  powers  can  but  be  taxed  to  the  utmost.  Our 
being  can  but  be  etruintd  till  not  another  effort  can  be  made. 
Hw  ia  all  tlint  we  can  conceive  to  happen  in  death  ;  and  it 
,  with  the  additional  burden  oV  teaiSvi.  «sk:h 


not       I 


may  lie  down  and  await  death,  with  ejmpathy  about 
%)  the  lost,  though  the  passage  hence  must  be  soUtaiy ;  and  it 
would  be  a  small  trouble  if  all  the  world  looked  oa  to  soe  the 
parting  of  soul  and  body  :  but  that  other  passage  into  a  new 
state,  that  other  process  of  becoming  a  ne'w  creature,  must  go 
on  in  the  daikness  of  the  spirit,  while  the  body  is  up  and 
abroad,  and  no  one  must  know  what  is  passing  within.  The 
spirit's  leap  from  heaven  to  hell  must  be  made  while  the 
smile  is  on  the  lips,  and  light  words  ate  upon  the  tongue. 
The  struggles  of  shame,  the  pangs  of  despair,  must  be  hidden 
in  the  depths  of  the  prison-house.  Every  groan  must  be 
stifled  before  it  is  heard;  and  as  for  tears — they  are  a  solace 
too  gentle  for  the  case.     The  agony  is  too  strong  for  tears," 

"  Is  this  true  love?"  asked  Mai'garet,  in  agitation. 

"  This  is  true  love ;  but  not  the  whole  of  it.     As  for  wl 
follows " 

"But  is  this  what  every  woman  has  to  uudei^o?" 

"  Do  yon  suppose  that  every  woman  knows  what  love 
is  ?  No  ;  not  even  every  unmaiTicd  woman.  There 
some  among  them,  though  I  believe  but  few,  who  know' 
nothing  of  what  love  is  ;  and  there  are,  undoubtedly,  a  mul- 
tdtude  of  wives  who  have  experienced  liking,  preference, 
affection,  and  taken  it  for  love ;  and  who  reach  their  life's  end 
without  being  aware  that  they  have  never  loved.  There  are 
also,  I  trust,  a  multitude  of  wives  who  have  really  loved,  and 
who  have  reaped  the  best  fruits  of  it  in  regeneration  of  souL" 

"  But  how  dreadful  is  the  process,  if  it  be  as  you  say!" 

"  I  said  I  had  alluded  to  only  a  part  of  it.  As  for  what 
follows,  according  as  it  is  prosperous  or  unreturned  love, 
heaven  ensues  upon  this  purgatory,  or  one  may  attain  a 
middle  region,  somewhat  dim,  but  serene.  You  wish  me  to 
be  plainer." 

"  I  wish  to  hear  all  you  think — all  you  know.  But  do  not 
let  us  go  on  with  it  if  it  makes  you  sigh  so." 

"  What  woman  ever  spoke  of  love  without  sighing?"  said 
Maria,  with  a  smile.     "  Tou  sighed  yourself,  just  now." 

"  I  was  thinking  df  Hester,  I  believe.  How  strange,  if  this 
process  really  awaits  women — if  it  is  a  region  through  which 
their  path  of  life  must  stretch — and  no  one  gives  warning,  or 
prepariilion,  or  help  I" 

"It  is  not  so  strange  aa  at  first  sight  it  seetns.  Every 
mother  and  friend  hopes  that  no  one  else  has  suffered  as  ehe 

I— that  her  particular  charge  may  escape  entirely,  or  g*^ 
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off  more  auaij.  Then  there  is  the  Bhame  of  canfessioD  J 
ivhieh  ia  involved :  eome  conclude,  at  a  distance  of  time,  thut  J 
ihey  most  have  exag;gerat«d  their  own  sufferings,  or  1 
iingnlarly  rebellioos  and  luireasonable.  Some  lose  the  si 
uT&e  ftnguiah  in  the  subsequent  happiness  ;  and  there  «n&  not  1 
A  tow  who,  from  constitntion  of  mind,  fot^et  alt(^eth«MJ||]ie 
tUngs  that  are  behind.'  When  you  remember,  too,  thgPft  U 
lie  law  of  nature  and  providence  that  each  should  bear  his 
wmI  her  own  burden,  and  that  no  warning  would  be  of  any 
avail,  it  seems  no  longer  so  strange  that  while  girls  he-ar  end- 
lessly of  marriage,  they  are  kept  wholly  in  the  dark  about  love." 
"  Would  warning  really  be  of  no  avail  ? " 
*'  Of  no  more  avail  than  wamiog  to  a  pilgrim  in  the  middle 
of  th«  desert  that  he  will  suffer  from  thirst,  and  be  deluded 
hy  the  mirage,  before  he  gets  into  green  fields  again.  He  has 
no  longer  the  choice  whether  to  be  a  pilgrim  in  the  desert  o 
to  stay  at  home.  No  one  of  us  has  the  choice  to  be  or  not 
lo  be  ;  and  we  must  go  throiigb  with  our  experience,  under 
it)  natural  conditions." 

"  *  To  be  or  not  to  be,'"  said  Margaret,  with  a  grave  smile. 
"  Yon  lemiod  one  that  the  choice  of  suicide  remains :  and  I 

alinoBt  wonder Surely  suicide  has  beeu  committed  from 

ill  I  ml  of  lighter  woes  than  you  have  described." 

"X  believe  so:  but  in  this  case  there  is  no  dread, 
find  ourselves  in  the   midst  of  the  struggle  belbie  we 

aware.     And  then " 

"  Ay,  and  then — " 
"  He,  who  appoints  tlie  struggles  of  the  spirit,  supplies  aids 
and  supports.  I  fully  believe  that  this  time  of  conflict  is  that 
in  which  religion  first  becomes  to  many  the  reality  for  which 
ihey  over  aflerwards  live.  It  may  have  been  hitherto  a  name, 
a  &ticy,  a  dim  abstraction,  or  an  intennitting  though  bright 
infltieucc :  and  it  may  yet  be  resorted  to  merely  as  a  refuge  , 
for  the  spirit  which  can  find  no  other.  But  there  ia  a  strong 
pfabability  that  it  may  now  be    found  to  be  a  wonderful 

I  reality  ;  not  only  a  potent  charm  in  sorrow,  but  the  life  of  ou~ 
life.  This  is  with  many  the  reason  why,  and  tlie  mode  i 
which,  the  conflict  is  endured  to  the  end." 

I  "  But  the  banning,"  said  Margaret ;  "  what  can  be  the 

beginning  of  this  wonderful  experience  ?  " 

"  The  same  with  that  of  all  the  most  serious  of  our  expe- 

L     timoet — levity,    unconsciousness,    confidence.      Upon  what 

^^Akot  in  the  world  is  there  a  greater  accumulaUon  <A  yStOk 


Ilisn  upon  tctve  and  marriage  -,  and  upon  wbHt  subject .  a 
jokes  so  isdefatigably  curreni  'i  A  girl  Jjtuglis  at  her  t 
paxi'ume,  and  blushes  or  pyute  for  herself^  as  girls  ha.ve  doi 
for  thousands  of  years  before  hei.  She  finds,  by  c" 
new,  aid  Bweet,  and  elevated  ideas  <jf  £cieadfih^  stealing  tl 
"~  '  r  mind,  and  she  laments  and  nomdeTS  that  I 
if  friendship  is  not  wider — that  its  action  is  uot  irtBX 
that  girls  may  not  enjoy  intimate  friendship  with  the  coi 
ptmions  of  their  brothers,  as  well  as  with  their  o 
is  a  quick  and  strong  resentment  at  any  one  who  smiles  at,  (_ 
speculates  upon,  or  even  observes  the  eKistence  of  suoh  % 
friendship." 

"Oh,  Maria!"    exclaimed  Margaret,  throning  down  i 
work,  and  covering  her  face  with  her  hands. 

"  This  goes  on  for  a  while,"  proceeded  Maria,  as  if  she  d 
not  observe   her    companion,    "  this  goes  on  fc. 
smoothly,  innooently,  serenely.     Mankind  are  then  true  t 
noble,  the  world  is  passing  ialr,  and  God  is  tender  and  'bwfi 
tiful.     All  evil  is  seen  to  be  tending  to  good ;  all  leas 
meant  to  be  wiped  away  ;  (he  gloom  of  the  gloomy  is  falt^ 
virtue  is  easy  and  chiming  ;  and  the  vice  of  the  vicioi 
unaccountable.     Thus  does  young  life  glide  on  for  a  time. 
Then  there  comes  a  day — it  is  often  a  mystery  why  it  should 
be  that  day  of  all  days — when  the  innocent,  and  gay,  and 
confident  young  creature   finds  herself  in    sudden  teoubl    ~ 
The  film  on  which  she  lightly  trod  has  burst  and  she  la  \ 
an  abysa.     It  seems  a  mere  trifle  that  plunged  her  there. 
Iriend  did  not  come  when  she  looked  for  him,  or  he  is 
somewhere,  or  he  has  said  something  that  she  did  c 
Some  such  trifie  reveals  to  her  that  she  depends  wholly  a 
him — that  she  has  for  long  been  living  only  for  him,  and  e 
the  unconsoious  conclusion  that  he  has  been  living  only  i 
her.     At  the  image  of  his  dwelUng  anywhere   but  by  1 
ade,  of  his  having  any  interest  apart  from  hers,  the  univa 
is,  in  a  moment,  shrouded  in  gloom.      Her   heart  is  sit^  i 
there  is  no  rest  for  it,  for  her  self-respect  is  goa 
been  reared  in  a  maidenly  pride,  and  an  innocent  confidenag 
her  confidence  is  wholly  broken  down  ;  her  pride  is  vi 
and  the  agony  of  the  wound  is  intolerable.     We  ai 
to  aay,  Margaret,  that  everytliing  is  endurable  but  a  i 
guilt.     If  there  be  an  exception,  this  is  it.     This  wc 
of  the  spirit  ought  not  perhaps  to  be,  but  it  is  very  like  t] 
sling  of  fuilt ;  and  a  '  wounded  spirit  who  can  beu?'" 
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'*  Saw  ie  it  home — ao  many  aa  are  the  sufferers,  and  of  a 
dau  nsnally  thought  so  weak?" 

"  1%at  is  a  mistake.  There  ia  not  on  earth  a  being  atinnger 
than  a  woman  in  the  concealment  of  her  love.  The  soldier  is 
eslled  brare  who  cheertiillj  bears  about  the  pmn  of  ii^ 
tioiL  to  his  djing  day ;  and  cnmiiials,  vho,  aAer 
gtng^,  unbosom  themsetvea  of  their  aectet,  give  tre 
accounts  of  the  sufferings  of  those  y^ars ;  but  I  question 
utether  a  woman  whose  existence  has  been  burdened  with 
an  nnrequited  love,  will  not  have  to  unfold  in  the  next  world 
a  more  harrowing  tale  than  eithei  of  these." 

"  It  ought  not  to  be  bo." 

"It  ought  not,  where  there  is  no  guilt.  But  how  noble  ia 
anch  power  of  self-restraint  I  Though  the  principle  of  society 
amy  be  to  cultivate  our  pride  to  excess,  what  fortitude  grows 
QOt  of  it  I  There  are  do  bounds  to  the  horror,  disgust,  and 
aitooishment  expreased  when  a  woman  owns  her  love  to  its 
ol^ect  tmasked — eren  ni^es  it  upon  him  ;  but  I  acknowledge 
my  surprise  to  be  the  other  way — that  tlie  cases  arc  so  race. 
Tet,  feneying  the  case  one's  own " 

"  Oh,  dreadfol !"  cried  Ma,rgaret. 

"  No  woman  can  endure  the  hare  thought  of  the  case  bdng 
her  own  ;  and  this  proves  the  strong  natural  and  educational 
Rwtraiot  under  which  we  all  lie  :  but  I  must  think  that  the 
frequent  and  patient  endurance  proves  a  strength  of  aoul,  a 
I  vig<>nr  of  mora!  power,  which  ought  to  console  and  animate 
us  in  the  depth  of  our  abasement,  if  we  could  but  recall  It 
tbeo  when  we  want  support  and  solace  moat." 

"  It  can  be  little  estimated  —  little  understood,"  said 
KDgai^t,  "  or  it  would  not  be  spotted  with  as  it  is." 

••Do  not  let  US  speak  of  that,  Margaret.  You  talk  of  ngr 
pfaOosophy  aometimeg  ;  I  own  that  that  part  of  the  subject  is 
too  nrach  for  any  philosophy  I  have." 

"1  see  nothing  philosophical,"  said  Margaret,  "  in  mtJdng 
light  of  the  deepest  cruelly  and  treachery  which  is  transacted 
ntdvr  the  sun.  A  man  who  trifies  with  such  affectiona, 
and  abuses  such  mural  power,  and  calls  his  cruelty  flirts^ 

■  b  such  aa  one  as  we  will  not  ajfeak  of  now,     Well  !  it 

oniDot  be  but  that  good — moral  and  intellectual  good — must 

iMBC  irou  such  exercise  and  discipline  as  thia  ;    and  such 

good    does  iame   often,  perhaps    generally.      There  are  »ai 

^^||HUting  Bi^  totd  ererywhere  of  braina  ctazet^,  ^.ti^  ^w(<^ 
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Avg  hj  hopeless  love  :  and  I  fear  that,  many  more  sink  do 
into  ^sease  and  death  from  tliis  cause,  than  are  at  all  ei 
pected  to  be  ita  victims  ;  but  not  a  few  find  tliemselves  liiW 
Bp  from  their  abyss,  and  set  free  from  their  bondage  of  pride 
and  humiliation.  They  marry  their  loves  and  stand  a 
at  llteir  own  bliss,  and  are  truly  the  happiest  people  npoa 
eart^  and  in  the  broad  road  to  be  the  wisest.  In  my  belief, 
the  happiest  are  ever 

"  Bless  you  for  that,  for  Hosier's  sake  1  And  what  of  thoae 
who  are  not  thus  released?" 

"  They  get  out  of  the  abyss  too ;  hut  they  have  U>  stm^la 
out  atone.  Their  condition  must  depend  much  on  what  ih^ 
were  before  the  conflict  befell  them.  Some  are  soured,  .  ' 
live  restlessly.  Some  are  weak,  and  come  out  worldly,  . 
aacrifice  themselves,  in  marriage  or  otherwise,  for  low  objects. 
Some  strive  to  forget,  and  to  become  as  like  as  possible 
what  they  were  before ;  and  of  this  order  are  many  of  t 
women  whom  we  meet,  whose  minds  are  in  a  state  of  perpetual 
and  inctu^ble  infancy.  It  is  ditficult  to  sec  the  purpose  vi 
their  suffering,  from  any  effects  it  appears  to  have  produced! 
but  then  there  is  the  hope  that  their  griefs  were  not  of  tbi 
deepest." 

"  And  what  of  those  whose  griefs  are  of  the  deepest  ?  " 

"  They  rise  the  highest  above  them.  Some  of  these  mm 
be  content  with  having  learned  more  or  less  of  what  life  ii 
iind  of  what  it  is  for,  and  with  reconciling  themselves  to  jn 
objeots  and  conditions, 

"  In  short,  with  being  philosophical,"  said  Margaret,  with  ■ 
inquiring  and  affectionate  glance  at  her  friend. 

"  With  being  philosophical,"  Maria,  smihogly  agreed 
"  Others,  of  a  happier  nature,  to  whom  philosophy  and  rell 
gion  come  as  one,  and  are  welcomed  by  energies  not  wbol^ 
destroyed,  and  affections  not  altogether  crushed,  are  strong  a 
the  new  strength  which  they  have  found,  with  hearts  as  it " 
ss  the  universe,  and  spirits  the  gayest  of  the  gay." 

"  You  never  told  me  anything  of  all  this  before,"  said  Mu 
garet ;  "  yet  it  is  phwn  that  yon  must  have  thought  maot 
about  it— that  it  must  have  been  long  in  your  mind," 

"  It  has  ;  and  I  tell  it  to  you,  that  you  may  shore  what  . 
have  learned,  instead  of  going  without  the  knowledge,  o 
ffatbering  it  up  for  yourself." 

"Ob,  then,  it  is  so — it  is  from  5001  oww         " 
^^J/t  18  from  my  own  expeiiencc  \\vat\  «^ftB^l:;'  wA'^ 
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wiAout  looking  up.     "  And  now,  there  is  some  one  in  thi 
world  who  knows  it  beside  myself." 

"  I  hope  yon  do  not — I  hope  you  never  will  repent  h&ving 
told  me,"  said  Margan-t,  rising  and  taking  her  aeat  on  the  sofa, 
beside  her  friend. 

*'  I  do  not,  and  I  shall  not  repent,"  s&id  Maria.     "  You 
laidrfol :  and  it  will  be  a.  rehef  to  me  to  have  sympathy — to 
be  able  to  speak   sometimes,  instead  of  having  to  deny  ami 
repress  my  whole  heart  and  soul.     But  I  can  tell  you  no 
— not  one  word." 

"  Do  not.  Only  show  me  how  I  can  comfort — how  I  eua 
gnttily  you." 

"  I  need  no  special  comfort  now,"  said  Maria,  smiling. 
haee  sometimes  grievously  wanted  a  friend  to  love  and  spisak. 
with — ftsd  if  I  could,  to  serve.  Now  1  have  a  friend."  And 
ifae  look  with  which  she  gazed  at  her  companion  brought  the- 
Wars  into  Margaret's  eyes, 

"  Come,  let  us  speak  of  something  else,"  said  Maria,  cbeer- 
fiilly,  "  When  do  yon  expect  your  friend,  Mr.  Enderby,  " 
Deerbrook  again  ?  " 

"  His  sister  says  nobody  knows  ;  and  I  do  not  think  he  caa 
If  II  himself.     You  know  he  does  not  live  at  Deerbrook." 

"lam  aware  of  that ;  but  his  last  visit  was  such  a  long 


"  Six  days,"  said  Margaret,  laughing. 

■'  Ah  I  I  did  not  mean  his  last  week's  appearance,  or  any  of 
his  pop  visits.  I  was  thinking  of  his  summer  visitation.  It 
waa  BO  long,  tbat  some  people  began  to  look  upon  him  &9  » 
i^aident." 

"  If  his  mother  does  not  grow  much  better  soon,  we  shall 
tee  him  again,"  said  Margaret,  "  It  is  always  her  illnesB  that 
brings  him. — Do  you  not  believe  me,  Maria?" 

"  I  believe,  as  before,  that  you  say  what  you  think.  Whether 
yoQ  are  mistaken  is  another  question,  which  I  cannot  pretend 
to  answer." 

■'  I  hope,  Maria,  that  as  you  have  placed  so  much  confidence 
in  me,  you  will  not  stop  short  at  the  very  point  which  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  me." 

"1  will  not,  dear.  What  I  think  on  the  suliject  of 
Mr.  Enderby,  in  relation  lo  you,  is,  that  some  of  your  frienda 
believe  that  you  are  the  cause  of  his  stay  having  been  so  long 
-,  and  of  his  coming  so  often  since.  I  know  no 
How  should  1?" 


"  Theii  I  will  tell  you  GometLing  more,  that  1  niiglit  'as  n 

have  mentioned  beibre.  Wliea  Mrs.  Rowland  had  an  u 
dtatMr.  Enderby  might  tliink  of  Hest«r,  she  told  Ueater- 
tiiM  nuaerable  day  in  Dlugleford  woods — that  his  fam.'* 
expected  he  would  soon  miirry  u,  young  lady  of  family  a 
foKuse,  who  was  a  greai  favourite  with  all  hia  connections." 

"  Who  may  this  yoang  iudy  be  ?" 

"  Oh,  she  did  not  say  ;  some  one  too  high  hi  our  acquaiul 
ance,  if  we  are  to  believe  what  Mrs.  BowJoad  declared." 

"  And  do  you  beheve  it  ?  " 

"  Why .     Do  you  ?" 

"  I  dare  aay  Mrs.  Rowland  may  believe  it  herself ;  but  el 
may  he  mistaken." 

"  Xhat  is  exactly  what  Heater  said,"  observed  1 
cagerlyl     "  And  that  visa  more  than  five  months  ago,  and  n 
hsse  not  heard  a  syllable  of  the  matter  since." 

"  And  so  intimate  a  friendship  as  youra  and  Mr.  Bnderb^ 
is,"  laid  Harja,  smiling, — "  it  ia  scarcely  probable  that  h, 
mind  ^ould  be  fliU  of  such  an  affair,  and  that  he  sliould  I 
able  to  conceal  it  so  perfectly  from  you." 

"  I  am  glad  you  thick  so,"  said  Mai^aret,  ingeitQouel] 
"  You  cannot  imagine  how  strange  it  is  to  see  Mrs.  Grey  an 
othei's  taking  for  granted  that  he  is  Iree,  when  Hester  and 
could  tell  them  in  a  moment  what  Mrs.  £owlaud  said.  But 
you  think  Mrs.  Rowland  is  all  wrong,  what  do  you  i 
suppose  about  his  coming  so  itiijch  to  Deerbrook  ?" 

"  1  hare  littie  doubt  that  tht-se  friends  of  yours — Mrs.  ( 
and  the  others — are  right.     But ." 

"But  what?" 

"Just  this.      If  I  might  warn  you  by  myself,  I  w 
cautjan  you,  not  only  against  dwelling  much  upon  snc 
fact,  but  against  interpreting  it  to  mean  more  than  it  p< 
mi^.    Tins  is  my  reason  for  speaking  to  you  upon  the  a 
at  all.     I  do  it  because  you  will  be  pretty  sure  to  hear  ho 
the  fact  itself  is  viewed  by  others,  while  no  one  else  would  I 
likriy  to  give  you  the  caulion.     Mr.  Enderby  mai/  come,  I 
you  suppose,  entirely  to  see  his  mother.    He  may  come  to  i 
you  ;  but,  supposing  he  does,  if  he  is  like  other  men,  he  ni 
not  know  his  own  mind  ytt :  and,  there  is  another  possil 
thing.— a  thing  which  is  possible,  Margaret,  though  he  ie  Bu 
a  deatt  and  intimate  friend — that  lie  may  not  know  yourg — 
its  strength  of  affection,  all  its  fidelity,  all  its  trust  and  pov 
'"■control." 
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irStop  ;  pmj  stoB^^^^^^^^^B'.You  frighten  me 
Tihe  thoughts  of  all  jo^aSv^De^^ajing  this  evening, 
tKongh  I  codil  so  entirely  satisfy  yon  as  to  -what  our  inter- 
aoane  baa  been — though  I  'katyw  Mr.  Enderby  so  much  better 
dean  yon  do.  You  need  wnrn  me  no  more.  I  will  think, 
of  what  you  have  said,  if  I  find  myself  doubting  wbtther 
be  comes  to  see  his  motlier^ — if  I  find  myself  listaning  to 
vbftt  others  mny  suppose  about  his  reasons.  Indeed,  I  will 
remember  what  you  bmre  said." 

"  Then  I  am  glad  I  ventured  to  say  it,  particularly  as  yoa 
lire  not  angry  with  me  this  time." 

"  I  am  not  at  aU  angry :  how  eonld  I  be  bo  ?  But  I  do  not 
afgne  with  you  about  the  fact" 

■*  I  know  it,  and  I  may  be  inistidcen." 

"  Now  tell  me,"  aaid  Margaret,  "  what  you  suppose  iiOnSi 
meant  when  she  said  what  you  heard  about  the  pleasure  ol 
solitude  depending  on  one's  thoughts  being  happy  or  other- 
wise. I  know  it  is  a  common  old  idea  enough  ;  but  Moms 
does  not  Icrtow  that ;  and  I  am  sure  she  had  some  particular 
instance  in  view.  Morria  does  not  make  general  propoaitiouB,] 
except  with  a  particular  case  in  her  mind's  eye  ;  and  she  is  a 
wise- 1*011180 ;  and  we  think  her  sayings  are  wefghty." 

"It  ffmok  me  that  she  had  a  real  probability  in  ber'Biind; 
but  Idid  not  think  it  relftt<;d  to  Mr.  Enderby,  or  to  anything. 
BO  exolnsively  your  own  concern." 

*•  Ko  ;  I  hope  not :  bat  whut  then  ?" 

"  I  think  that  Morris  knows  more  of  life  and  the  world  than 
yoa,  and  that  she  does  not  anticipate  quite  so  much  happiness 
from  Hester's  marriage  as  you  do.  Do  not  be  distressed  or 
olanBed.  She  means  no  mistrust  of  anybody,  I  imagine ; 
bnt  only  ihnt  there  is  no  perfect  happiness  in  this  life,  that 
nobody  is  faultless  ;  and  no  home,  not  even  where  her 
yomg  hidies  live,  ia  quite  free  from  care  and  trouble.  It 
would  not  hurt  yon,  surely,  if  she  was  tc  aay  this  outright  to 

no;  nor  a  good  deal  more  of  the  same  teniieaoy.    Hie 
luch  nearer  to  the  point,  good  soul  I  without 
i.     Suppose  I  ask  her  what  it  was  she  did  mean, 
to-morrow,  when  she  and  I  are  alone  ?" 

if  she  is  stich  a  wise  woman .     But  I  doubt 

could  get  her  nearer  to  tbe  point  without  dangc 
6r.     Can  she  bring  herself 

tr 
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''  Oh,  yes  :  she  has  nevei  spared  us,  from  the  lime  wt 
feet  high." 

"  What  c>ui  make  you  so  ansious  as  to  what  she  meaOt  ?" 

"  I  reaily  Lardly  know,  unless  it  be  that  where  one  loyj 
veij  much,  one  fears — Oh,  bo  faithlesaly !  I  know  I  ou^t  i 
fear  less  for  Hester  than  ever ;  and  yet ." 

The  door  burst  open,  aad  the  footboy  entered  with  1 
jingling  tray,  and  news  that  the  sedan  for  Miss  Young  was  i 
the  door.  What  sedan  ?  Margaret  had  asked  Mrs.  Grey  i 
hers,  as  the  gdow  had  fallen  heavily,  and  the  streets  wq«  a 
tix  for  Maria's  walking.     Maria  was  very  thankful. 

Here  was  an  end  of  Maria's  bright  holiday.  Mr.  Gr^ 
potters  must  not  be  kept  waiting.  The  friends  assured  eui 
other  that  they  should  never  forget  this  day.  It  was  littl 
likely  that  they  should. 


CHAPTER   XVI, 

BOME. 


Maucaket  had  an  uncondous  expectation  of  seeing  her  e 
nitered.     This  is  an  irresistible  persuasion  in  almost  e 
uaso  where  an  intimate  iriend  is  absent,  and  is  under 
influences,  and  amidst  new  circumstances.     These  access 
alter  the  image  of  the  beloved  one  in  our  minds  ;  our  fiu 
foUowB  it,  acting  and  being  acted  upon  in  ways  in  which 
hare  no  share.      Our  sympathy  is  at  fault,  or  we  conoein 
to  be  so ;  and  doubt  and  trouble  creep  over  us,  we  scaro 
know  why.     Though  the  letters  which  come  may  be  aaia 
and  hearty,  as  of  old,  breathing  the  very  spirit  of  our  fiia 
we  feel  a  sort  of  surprise  at  the  hand-wriling  being  qi 
familiar.    We  look  forward  with  a  kind  of  timidity  to  meeti 
and  fear  there  may  be  some  restraint  in  it.     When  the  h 
of  meeting  comes,  there  is  the  very  same  face,  the  tine  of 
cheek,  the  trick  of  the  lip,  the  glance  of  the  eye  ;  the  riae  an$ 
fall  gf  the  voice  ore  the  same ;   and  the  intense  familiari^ 
makus  our  very  spirit  swim  in  joy.     We  are  amazed  at  our 
jirevious  fancy — wc  laugh  at  the  solemn  sliSneas  in  which  ma 
ir'iaifl  stood  before  our  mind's  eye,  and  to  relieve  which  we 
had  otriren  to  recall  the  ludicrous  situations  and  merry  moods 
ifi  vbxvh  ihat  form  and  that  £ice  had  been  seen ;  and  perhaps 
9M>  peace  till  we  have  acknowleilged  to  the  belovi^ 


^^^^^^  BEERBROOK.  T99 

^^^^■be  ingennit;  of  oar  self-tormcntiags.  Is  there  a  giri 
^^HHe  heart  is  with  her  brother  at  college,  who  does  not  feel 
this  regularly  bs  the  vacation  comes  round  ?  la  there  a 
parent  whose  child  is  reaping  honours  in  the  field  of  life,  and 
returning  childlike  from  time  to  time,  to  rest  in  the  old 
wuntry-home — is  there  such  a  parent  who  is  not  conBcuous  of 
llie  misgiving  and  the  re-a$9urance,  as  often  as  the  absence 
and  the  re-union  occur  ?  Is  there  even  the  most  truBtfnl  of 
wiyeB,  whose  husband  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe,  that  is 
whuUj  undisturbed  by  the  transmutation  of  the  idol  in  her 
mind  ?  When  the  husband  is  returning,  and  her  hungry 
heart  is  feasting  on  the  anticipation  of  hia  appearance,  she 
maj  revel  in  the  thought — 


But  it  is  not  till  tbat  vivid  face  and  that  piercing  voice  thrill 
her  sight  and  her  ear  agun  that  all  misgiving  vanishes.  There 
is  nothing  in  life  that  can  compensate  for  long  partings.  There 
ooght  to  be  few  or  no  insurmountable  obstacles  to  the  frequent 
meetings,  however  short,  of  those  who  love  each  other.  No* 
doties  and  no  privileges  can  be  of  more  importance  than  thi- 
preaervation,  in  all  their  entireness,  of  domestic  familiarity  and 
faith. 

A  very  short  separation  will  afford  the  esperience  of  a  long 
one,  if  it  be  full  of  events,  or  if  the  image  of  the  absent  one  be 
dwdt  upon,  from  hour  to  hour,  with  laborious  strivings  of  tin- 
&ncy.  It  has  been  said  that  this  week  of  Hester's  absence 
was  the  longest  that  Margaret  had  ever  known.  Besides  this, 
die  ielt  that  she  bad  forgotten  her  sister  turther  than  she  could 
Eisve  supposed  possible  alter  a  t«n  years'  separatjon.  On  th« 
evening  when  she  was  expecting  the  travellers  home,  ber  heart 
was  sick  with  expectation ;  and  yet  she  was  conscious  of  a 
timidly  which  made  her  feel  as  if  alone  in  the  world.  Again 
aad  again  she  looked  round  her,  to  fancy  what  would  be  the 
upect  of  everything  to  Hester's  eye.  She  wandered  about  the 
houst!  to  see  once  more  that  all  was  in  its  right  place,  and 
latery  arrangement  in  due  order.  She  watched  the  bright 
dnwing-room  fire  nervously,  and  made  herself  anxious  about 
tbe  tea-table,  and  sat  upright  on  the  sofa,  listening  for  the 
ttatDd  oi'  horses'  feet  in  the  snowy  street,  as  if  it  had  been  a 
I  j^BOa  stranger  that  she  was  ejcpecting,  instead  of  her  own 
^j&n  Ueiter,  with  whom  she  had  ehared  aU  liet  VestV,  wnB 


spentaU  hei'  dsja.    But  a  small  part  of  tkis  aasJ^ty  naa'  g 
to  Mr.  Hope :  slie  r^Uiued  hm  image  of  liiiu  uu]jerple)ie(iL,  « 
a  treasure  of  a  biotber,  uud  a  man  with  a  uiind  so  beal^  ^ 
that  he  was  suie  to  recetvu  all  iluogs  lightly,  ami  be  {' 
and  satistied,  happen  what  might. 

They  came ;  and  Hester's  spring  from  the  carriage,  aod  li 
husband's  way  of  rubbing  his  hands  over  the  lire,  put  ■ 
Margaret's  anxieties  to  flight.      How  ewe«t  was  the  welooin 
How  dehcioua  the  contest  about  which  was  to  give  tlie  wc 
come  to  this,  the  lasting  home  of  the  three — whether  she  wl^ 
hod  put  all  m  order  for  them,  or  they  who  claimed  t 
the  chaige  of  ber !  Margaret's  eyes  orerdovred  wbeu.  Hes 
led  her  to  Edward  for  hia  brotherly  Jdss.     Mr.  Hope's  nu 
was  dieturbed  for  one  siaglc  momeut  that  he  had  not  gfven 
this  kiss  with  itU  the  heartiness  and  simplicity  of  a  brother; 
bat  the  feeling  was  gone  almost  before  he  was  conscious  of  it. 

The  fire  craokled,  the  kettle  sang,  Hester  took  her  9WD 
pUoB'  at  once  at  the  tea-board,  and  her  husband  threw  hita.- 
uelf  aa  the  sofa,  aflci  asoertaiuiug  that  there  were  no  family 
letters  for  him.  He  knew  that  it  was  imposaible  that  tiien 
should  be  any  ia  answer  to  the  aunouncemeat  ol'  his  mariuga 
Eveu  Anne's  could  not  arrive  these  four  or  five  da^s  y«t> 
He  desired  Matgatet  not  to  tell  him  at  present  if  thete  vcK 
any  messages  for  him  ;  for,  if  all  Deerbrook  liad  coldsi  Iw 
had  tio  inclination  to  go  out  to-night  to  cure  them.  Ttiere 
was  a  long  list  of  messages,  Margaret  said,  but  they  were  in 
the  surgery  ;  and  the  pupU  there  might  bring  diem  iu,  ii'  he 
thought  proper :  they  ^ould  not  be  sent  for.  This  t 
evening  might  be  stolen  for  home  aad  comfort  Theirjoi 
had  been  delightful.  Oxtbrd  was  more  splendid  thaa  T 
had  had  an  idea  of.  Every  facility  had  been  afforded  tlunt^ 
seeing  it,  and  Mr.  Hope's  acquaintances  there  had  bees  | 
kind  as  possible.  The  fall  of  snow  had  nut  put  tliem  iu  i 
danger,  and  the  inconveniences  it  had  caused  were  i 
stimulating  to  people  who  had  travelled  but  little.  1 
had  had  to  get  out  of  the  carriage  twice  ;  and  once  she  Ii 
walked  a  mile,  when  the  driver  had  beeu  uucertuin  about  tl 
road ;  but  as  Mrs.  Grey  had  hod  the  foresight  U 
of  snow  boots  to  be  put  icto  the  carriage  at  the  last  b 
no  liarm  had  happened, — iiuC  even  to  the  wetting  ol'  feet ;  c 
enough  inconvenience  to  make  them  glad  to  be  now  by  id 
snug  fireside.  Hester  was  lull  of  mirth  and  anecdc 
^jagfuad.  to  bave  been  pleased  with  everybody  aucU 
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^^^^H^ing>    Aa  her  sister  ItxAsd  npon  her  brow,  now  open 

'^^HFsleeping  ohild'a,  upoo  the  thick  curl  of  glnnj  brown 

Lair,  and  upon  tLe  bright  smile  which  lighted  up  her  exquisite 

lux,  she  was  amazed  at  herself  for  having  perplexed  such  an 

itn^e  with  apprehensive  lancies. 

How  bad  Margaret  spent  her  week  ?  Above  all,  it  ww  to 
be  Itoped  she  liad  not  fati^ed  herself  in  their  service.  There 
mre  ibur  days'  grace  yet  for  preparation,  before  they  idionld 
receive  their  company.  Margaret  should  not  have  worked  so 
bard.  Had  Maria  Young  come  yesterday?  Dear  Mtuial 
she  must  often  come.  Should  not  the  Greys  be  asked  to  dine 
is  s  quiet  way,  before  any  one  eJse  was  admitted  into  the 
hoiase?  Was  it  not  due  to  them?  But  could  the  footboy 
Wait  at  table  ?  Would  it  be  possible  to  bring  him  into  such 
trainuig  as  woiJd  prevent  Mrs.  Grey's  being  too  much  shocked 
at  tbeir  way  of  getting  through  dinner  ?  Or  was  there  any 
one  in  Deerbrook  who  went  out  as  a  waiter  ?  Morris  must 
be  conaulted  ;  but  they  must  have  the  Greys  to  dinner  before 
Monday.  How  was  Mrs.  Enderby  ?  Was  her  illness  really 
thoogfat  Berious,  or  was  it  only  Mrs.  Rowland's  way  of  talking, 
which  was  juat  the  same,  whether  Mrs.  Enderby  had  a  twing* 
of  iheunifltism  or  one  of  her  friglitfiil  attacks?  Was  Hv. 
Enderby  coming  ? — that  was  the  chief  point.  If  he  did  bo6 
appear,  it  was  cert-iun  that  he  could  not  be  feeling  uneasy 
about  his  mother.  Margaret  blushed  when  she  replied  tflat 
sh«  bad  not  heard  of  Mr.  Eoderby's  being  expected.  She 
ooold  not  but  blush ;  for  the  conversation  with  Maria  came 
taU  ilUD  her  mind.  Mr.  Hope  saw  tite  blush,  and  painfully 
•mvndereA  that  it  sent  trouble  throngh  his  soul. 

How  were  Morris  and  the  new  maid  likely  to  agree?  Did* 
Morris  think  the  girl  promising  ?  Surely  it  was  time  to  take 
arane  notice  of  die  servants.  Edward  would  ring  the  bell 
birice,  the  signal  for  Monis  ;  and  Morris  should  introduce  the 
other  two  into  the  parlour.  They  came,  Morris  in  her  besfr 
gown,  and  with  her  wedding  ribbon  on.  When  she  had 
shnkeo  hands  with  her  ntasl«r  and  mistress,  and  Spoken  a 
good  word  for  her  felbw-servants,  aa  she  called  thstn,  th» 
mddy^tiiced  ^r!  appeared,  her  cheeks  many  shades  lAsspu 
tlisn  usual,  and  her  cap  qailKngs  standing  off  like  the  rays  <ni 
ft«gn-p"St  picture  iif  the  snn.  Following  her  came  the  boy, 
Ibeiiiig  awkward  in  his  new  clothes,  and  acroping  with  his  Idta 

IS  was  put  a  stop  to  by  his  master's  enterii^ 

1  with  liini.    Heater's  batraty  ■vtaa  t«sB?j.  "" 


etrikiag,  as  with  a  blushing  ba^hfulnesa,  she  for  the  first  til 
nnacted  the  mistress  before  her  huaband's  ejes,  that  it  t 
impossible  not  to  observe  it.  Hai^aret  glanced  towards  I 
brother,  and  thej*  exchanged  smiles.  But  the  effect 
Mitrgaret's  smile  was  that  Mr.  Hope's  died  away,  and  left  h 
(?r»ve. 

"Brother!"  Bald  Margaret ;  "  what  is  the  tmestory 
ing  to  that  great  book  about  the  Polar  Sea,  that  yon  st 
there?" 

"  How  do  you  mean  ?  Is  there  any  atory  belonging  to 
at  all?" 

•'  Three  at  least ;  and  Deerbrook  has  been  so  hot  about 

"  You  should  send  round  the  book  to  cool  them.  It 
enough  to  Ireeze  one  to  look  at  the  plates  of  those  polar  booka,^ 

"  Sending  round  the  book  is  exactly  the  thing  I  wanted  tl 
do.  and  could  not.  Mrs.  Rowland  insists  that  Mrs.  Enderi)| 
"rdered  it  in  ;  and  Mrs.  Grey  demands  to  have  it  first  j  i  -^'^^ 
Mr.  Kowlaud  is  certain  that  you  bespoke  it  before  anybt 
else-  I  was  afraid  of  the  responsibility  of  acting  in  so  nice  i 
ease.  An  everlasting;  quarrel  might  come  out  of  it :  so  j 
covered  it,  and  put  in  the  list,  all  ready  to  be  sent  at  i 
moment's  warning ;  and  then  I  amused  myself  with  it  wU' 
you  were  away.     Now,  brother,  what  will  you  do  ?" 

"  The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  I  ordered  it  in  mysd^  I 
Mr.  Rowland  says.  But  Mrs.  Enderby  shall  have  it  at  oni 
because  she  is  ill.  It  is  a  fine  large  type  for  her ;  and  a 
wiU  pore  over  the  plates,  and  forget  Deerbrook  and  all  Ii 
own  ailments,  in  wondering  how  the  people  wiU  get  out  o 
rite  ice." 

"  Do  you  remember,  Margaret,"  said  Heater.  "  how  e 
looked  one  summer  day, — like  a  ghost  from  the  grave, — wh 
she  came  down  from  her  hooks,  and  had  even  forgotten  I 
shawl?" 

"  Oh,  about  the  battle !"  cried  Margaret,  laughing. 

"  What  battle?"  asked  Hope.     "  An  historical  one,  I  st 
pose,  and  not  that  of  the  Rowlands  and  Greys.     Mn 
is  of  a  higher  order  than  the  rest  of  us  Deerbrook  people  :  i 
gets  most  of  her  news,  and  all  her  battles,  out  of  history." 

"  Yes :  she  alighted  among  us  to  tell  us  that  such  h 
such  a  wonderful  battle  had  been  fought,  at  a  place 
Blenheim,  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  who  really  si 
^ffprisiogly  clever  man  :  it  was  such  a  good  thought  of  his  I 


lutre  «  nr&mp  at  one  end  of  his  line,  sod  to  put  some  of  fail 
•oldiers  behind  some  bushes,  so  th:it  the  enemy  could  not  get 
:it  tli(un  I  and  he  won  the  battle." 

"  This  book  will  be  the  very  thing  for  her,"  said  Mat^aret. 
"It  is  only  a,  pity  that  it  did  not  come  io  at  Midgununer 
ioatead  of  Christmas.  I  am  afraid  she  will  sympathise  so 
Aonmgbly  that  Phoebe  will  never  be  able  to  pat  on  coals 
qwn^  to  warm  her." 

"  Nay,"  said  Mr,  Hojw,  "  it  is  better  as  it  is.     She  must  bo 

sold  now,  at  all  events  ;  wliereas,  if  this  book  came  to  her  at 

Midsummer,  it  would  chill  her  whole  month  of  July.     She 

iroold  start  every  time  she  looked  out  of  her  window,  and  saw 

'      the  meadows  green." 

'  "  I  hope  she  is  not  really  very  ill,"  said  Hester. 

"  Touwere  thinking  the  same  thought  that  I  was,"  said  her 
husband,  starting  up  from  the  sofa.  "  It  is  certainly  my 
bu^nesa  to  go  and  see  her  to-night,  if  she  wishes  it.  I  will 
«tq>  down  into  the  surgery,  and  kam  if  there  is  any  message 
liTim  her." 

"  And  if  there  is  not  from  her,  there  will  be  from  some  one 
else,"  said  Hester,  sorrowfully.  "  What  a  cold  night  for  you 
to  go  out,  and  leave  this  warm  room  1" 

Hr.  Hope  laughed  as  he  observed  what  an  innocent  speech 
that  was  for  a  surgeon's  wife.  It  was  plain  that  her  educatioa 
in  that  capacity  had  not  begun.     And  down  he  went. 

"  Here  are  some  things  for  you,  cards  and  notes,"  said 
Margaret  to  her  sister,  as  she  opened  a  drawer  of  the  writing- 
ttible :  "  one  from  Mrs.  Grey,  marked  '  Private.'  I  do  not 
(Oppose  your  husband  may  not  see  it;  but  that  is  your  aflair. 
My  du^  is  to  give  it  you  privately." 

"  One  of  the  Grey  mysteries,  I  suppose,"  said  Hester, 
ooliniring,  and  tearing  open  the  letter  with  some  vehemence : 
"  These  mysteries  were  foolish  enough  before ;  they  are 
ridiculous  now.  So,  you  are  going  out?"  cried  she,  as  her 
husband  came  in  with  his  hat  on. 

"  Yen ;  the  old  lady  will  be  the  easier  for  my  seeing  het 
ths  evening  ;  and  I  shall  carry  her  the  Polar  Sea,  Where  is 
pen  and  ink,  Margaret  ?  We  do  not  know  the  ways  of  our 
dim  house  yet." 

Murgaret  brought  pen  and  ink  ;  and  while  Mr,  Hope  wrote 
down  the  dates  in  the  Book  Society's  list,  Hipster  exclaimed 
a^iiut    Mrs.   Grey   for    having  sent  her  a  letter  msrkei] 
^^buate,"  now  that  she  was  married. 
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"  JS  yon  men  it  not  to  be  piivaU,  yaa  shall  tell  me  nboat; 
when  I  come  buck,"  said  ber  husband.  "  If  I  see  Mrs.  EndaV 
to-night,  I  must  be  gone." 

It  vas  not  twenty  minutes  before  he  was  eeated  by  his  a 
firemde  i^ain.  His  irife  looked  disturbed  ;  and  wae  so  ;  i 
even  forgot  to  inquire  after  Mrs.  Enderby. 

"There  is  Mra.  Grey's  preciouB  letter!"  said  she.  «S 
may  mean  to  be  very  itiiid  to  me  ;  I  dare  Bay  she  does  :  1 
she  m%ht  know  that  it  is  not  kindness  to  ivriee  so  of  i 
hnsband." 

"  I  do  not  see  that  she  writes  any  harm  of  me,  my  iea 
said  he,  laying  the  letter  open  upon  the  table. 
wants  to  manage  me  a  little:  and  that  is  her  way,  yon  k 

"  So  exceedingly  impertinent !"  cried  Heater,  taming  S 
Ibiffaret.     "  She  wants  me  to  nse  my  influence,  quietly,  t 

without  betraying  her,   to   make  my   hnaband ,"   i 

glanced  into  her  husband's  face,  and  checked    her  i 
nication.     "*'  In  short,"  she  said,  "  Mts    Grey  wants  to  I 
meddling  between  my  husband  and  one  of  his  patients." 

"Well,  what  then  ?"  said  Margaret. 

"  What  then  ?  Why,  if  abe  is  to  be  interfering  BlreBdjl 
our  affairs — If  she  is  to  be  always  fancying  that  she  has  an^ 
thing  to  do  with  Edward, — and  we  living  so  near, — I  bU 
never  be  able  to  bear  it." 

And  Hester's  eyes  overflowed  with  tears. 

"My  dearl  is  it  possible?"  cried  Edward.  "Such 
trifle ." 

"It  is  no  trifle,"  said  Heater,  trying  to  command  her  vmoi 
"  it  can  never  be  a  trifle  to  me  that  any  one  shoiWB  diareapoi 
to  you.  I  shall  never  be  able  to  keep  terms  with  any  one  wi 
does." 

Margaret  believed  that  nothing  would  be  easier  than  to  pi 
a  stop  to  any  such  attempts — if  indeed  they  were  aeriooi 
Mrs.  Grey  was  bo  fond  of  Hester  fiat  she  would  permit  attjf 
thicg  from  her  ;  and  it  would  be  easy  for  Hester  to  say  tM 
'  not  wishing  to  receive  any  exclusively  private  letters,  she  hli 
shown  Mrs.  Grey's  to  her  husband,  though  to  no  one  elM 
and  that  it  was  to  be  the  principle  of  the  iamily  not  to  intM 
fere,  more  or  less,  with  Mr.  Hope's  professional  afiairs.  ' 

"  Or,  better  stiU,  take  no  notice  of  the  matter  in  any  w« 

r,  this  time,"  said  Mr.  Hope.     "  We  can  let  her  hM 

y  while  we  keep  onr  own,  cannot  we?     So,  let  ns  jn 

i  epistle  into  the  fire — shallwe?    I  wait  yoi 


leave,."    said  he,  laugliiug,  as   he  Uald  tlie   leUei  ovar  tfaf 

"  It  is  your  properly." 

Heater  Bigned  Ui  h&ve  it  barneii  i  but  she  could  not  £nig*( 
it,     Slie  rucurred  to  Mrs.  Gtey,  again  and  ag&ia.     "  So  n 
u  diey  lived,"  ehe  said — "  en  much  as  they  must  be  togedii 

"  The  nearer  we  all  live,  and  llie  more  we  muet  be  witi 
OUT  oeighbuuTfi,"  said  hur  husband,  "  Ihe  more  important  it  is 
ibftt  we  sbould  allow  eftoh.  odier  our  own  ways.  You  will 
aoon  dnd  what  it  is  ki  live  in  a  village,  my  love ;  and  then  yoa 
will  not  mind  these  little  tnfles." 

"If  Uiey  would  meddle  only  with  me,"  said  Hester, 
dunild  not  mind.  I  hope  you  do  not  think  I  shouid  care  so 
nrat^  for  anything  they  could  say  or  do  about  me.  If  thef 
only  would  let  you  alone " 

"  l^at  is  the  last  thiog  we  can  expect,"  said  Margaret. 
"  Do  they  let  any  public  man  alone  ?  Dr.  Levitt,  or 
Mr<  Jftmes  V  " 

"  Or  the  parish  clerk  V "  added  Mr.  Hope.  ''  It  was 
reported  lately  that  steps  were  to  be  taken  to  intimate  to  Owes^ 
tJtat  it  was  a  conetoat  habit  of  his  to  cough  as  he  took  hia 
aeot  in  the  desk.  I  was  told  dace  myself,  that  it  wa«  remarked 
dir«ughout  Deerbrook  that  I  seemed  to  be  half  whistling  as  I 
walked  up  the  stieet  in  the  mornings  ;  and  that  it  was  coE 
&idN«<l  a  practice  too  undlgoiEed  for  my  proiession." 

U^Oier's  cokiur  rose  again.     Margaret  laughed,  aud  aeked, 

"  What  did  you  do  ?  " 

"I  made  my  best  bow,  and  thought  no  mxire  about  tlic 
iB»tfer,  till  events  brou^t  it  to  mind  again  at  this  moment 
So,  Hester,  suppose  we  think  no  more  oi'  Mrs.  Grey's  hiuta  ?' 
Seeiag  that  her  brow  did  not  entirely  clear,  he  took  his  sea 
by  her,  eayiug, 

"  Supposing,  love,  that  her  letter  does  not  show  euongl 
dofermce  to  my  important  self  to  satisfy  you,  still  ii  remain 
ihat  we  owe  respect  to  Mrs.  Grey.  She  is  one  of  my  oldest^ 
and  moat  hospitable,  and  faithful  Inonds  hare ;  and  I  need  m^ 
OBlliicig  of  her  atUcbiQeat  to  you.  Cannot  we  overlook  in  ' 
one  UtUf  error  of  judgment?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  certiunly,"  said  Heater,  cheerfially.  "  Then  I  will 
i»f  nothing  to  her  unless  she  asks ;  and  then  tell  her,  aa 
Ijglitly  «s  I  may,  what  Margaret  proposed  just  now.    Sa  be  it." 

And  till  was  bright  aud  smooth  again — to  all  appearance. 
^^kLjbif  little  vbud  did  not  pass  away  wllhau)^  VuuiSa^  Ml 
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gloom  in  nore  beftTta  than  one.  Ae  Mai;g;aiet  set  down  1 
lamp  on  her  own  writing-table,  and  sank,  into  the  chair  i 
whose  ease  she  had  bidden  Maria  make  trial,  she  might  hai 
decided,  if  she  had  happened  at  the  moment  to  remembe' 
ooaversation,  that  the  pleasure  of  solitude  does  depend  i 
on  the  ease  of  the  thoughts.  She  sat  long,  wondering  ho 
she  could  have  overlooked  the  obvious  probability  that  Hestj 
instead  of  finding  the  habit  of  mind  of  a  lifetime  altered  1 
the  circumstances  of  love  and  marriage,  would  hencef<Al 
suffer  from  jealousy  for  her  husband  in  addition  to  the  ~ 
she  had  borne  for  herself.  Long  did  Margaret  si' 
turning  her  volnntaiy  musings  on  the  joy  of  their  i 
and  the  perfect  picture  of  comfort  which  their  little  party  h 
presented  ;  but  perpetually  recurring,  against  her  will,  to  t 
trouble  which  had  succeeded,  and  following  back  the  track  i 
this  cloud,  to  see  whether  there  were  more  iu  the  wind- 
whether  it  did  not  come  from  a  horizon  of  storm. 

Yet  hers  was  not  the  most  troubled  spirit  in  the  houM 
Hester's  vexation  had  passed  away,  and  she  was  unconsciou 
aa  BufTerers  of  her  class  usually  are,  of  the  disturbance  s' 
had  caused.  She  presently  slept  and  was  at  peace.  Not  i 
her  husband.  A  strange  trouble — a  fearful  suspicion  hi 
seized  upon  him.  He  was  amazed  at  the  return  of  hisfeelinj 
about  Margaret,  and  filled  with  horror  when  he  thought  of  th 
days,  and  months,  and  years  of  close  domestic  companioDshi 
with  her,  from  which  there  was  no  escape.  There  was  i 
escape.  The  peace  of  his  wife,  of  Margaret — his  own  pea< 
intheirs— depended  wholly  on  tlie  deep  secrecy  in  which  1 
should  preserve  the  mist^e  he  had  made.  It  was  a  mistak 
He  could  scarcely  endure  the  thought ;  but  it  was  so.  Ft 
some  months,  he  had  never  had  a  doubt  that  he  was  abeolatel 
in  the  road  of  duty ;  and,  if  some  apprehension  abont  1 
entire  happiness  had  chilled  him,  from  time  to  time,  be  bi 
cast  them  off,  as  inconsistent  with  the  resolution  of  1 
conscience.  Now  he  feared,  he  felt  he  bad  mistaken  his  d 
As,  in  the  stillness  of  the  night,  tbe  apprehec 
him,  that  he  had  thrown  away  the  opportunity  and  tt 
promise  of  his  life — that  he  had  desecrated  his  own  hom 
and  doomed  to  withering  the  best  affections  of  his  nature,  h 
for  the  moment  wished  himself  dead.  But  his  was  a  soi 
never  long  thrown  off  its  balance.  He  convinced  himeel 
in  the  course  of  a  long  sleepless  night,  that  whatever  ntigl 
^^re  been  his  errors,  his  way  was  now  clear,  thongh  '"" 
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He  most  devote  himself  wholly  to  her  whose  devodon  to  hira 
li^  ouised  him  his  present  struggles  ;  and  he  must  trust  that, 
i(  Uaimret  did  net  ere  long  remove  from  the  daily  roni- 
jtwiTiTiBriip  which  must  be  his  sorest  trial,  he  should  grow 
fnpetattlly  stronger  in  his  self-comraand.  Of  one  thing  he 
[BjBoeTtain — that  no  human  being  suspected  the  real  state  of 
a  nund.  This  was  a  comfort  and  support.  Of  something 
fjie  Jbe  felt  nearly  certain — that  Margaret  loved  Philip.  Thii 
f^  another  comfort,  if  he  could  only  feel  it  so ;  and  be  had 
Htte  doubt  that  Philip  loved  her.  He  had  also  a  deep 
tion,  wbich  he  now  aroused  for  his  support — that  no 
oration  of  a  home  is  so  holy  as  that  of  e.  kindly,  self-denying, 
trtiBt!i;il  spirit  in  him  who  is  the  head  and  life  of  his  honse. 
If  tbire  was  in  himself  ti  love  which  must  be  denied,  then? 
wu  aiso  one  which  might  be  indulged.  Without  trammdli 
himseL''  with  vows,  he  cheered  his  aoul  with  the  image  of  thu 
life  he  night  yet  fulfil,  shedding  on  all  under  his  charge  tht 
blessings  of  his  activity,  patience,  and  love;  and  dally  casting 
off  the  burden  of  the  day,  leaving  all  care  for  the  morrow  to 
I      SBfili  as,ltappier  than  himself,  would  have  the  future  the  image 

Ttu  Greys  needed  only  to  be  asked  to  come  and  dine  before 
the  rest  of  the  world  could  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
biide  and  bridegroom.  They  had  previously  settled  among 
themselves  that  they  should  be  invited,  and  the  answer  was 
giveo  on  the  instant.  The  only  doubt  was  how  far  down  in 
the  femily  the  pleasure  ought  to  extend.  Sydney  was  full  of 
anxiety  about  it.  His  mother  decided  that  he  ought  to  be 
a^ed,  but  that  perhaps  he  had  better  not  go,  aa  he  would  ba 
in  the  way  ;  and  Sophia  was  sure  it  would  be  very  dull  for 
bim ;  a  sentence  which  made  Sydney  rather  sulky.  But 
Hester  insisted  on  having  him,  and  plei^ed  that  William  Levitt 
would  come  and  meet  him,  and  if  the  lads  should  find  the 
drawing-room  dull,  there  wa*  the  surgery,  with  some  very 
carious  tilings  in  it,  where  they  might  be  able  to  amusn 
diemaelvcs.  So  Sydney  was  to  take  up  his  lot  with  the 
elderly  ones,  and  the  httle  girls  were  to  be  somewhat  dU- 
|^A|^7  Entertained  another  day. 


CHAPTER    XVri. 

FIBST  HOSPITALIir. 


Ob,  the  &nj6e(ieB  of  a  yaung  wife's  first  dinner-IiBny  I 
remembered,  iheiy  become    luug^ble   emmgh  wbea.  lac 
baok   upon  from  future   years  ;  but  they  are  no  Isughi^g 
maltei  at  the  time.  The  terror  test  there  should  be  too  littled* 
the  table,  and  the  coQsequent  danger  of  there  being 
the  fear  ut  once  of  wonying  the  cook  with  too  many  dira 
tioas,  and  leaving  any  necessary  thing  nns^d  :  the  trembl' 
doubt  gf  any  power  of  entertainment  that  may  esist  in 
house  ;  the  anticipatioa  of  a  yawn  on  the  part  of  any  gi 
or  of  BUch  a  Bilence  as  may  make  the  creaking  of  the  tooth 
shoes  heard  at  dinner,  or  the  striking  of  the  hail  clock  in.- 
evening — these  are  the  apprehenEiona  which  make  the  jioi 
wife  wish  heri^clf  on  the  other  side  of  her  first  dinncr-pBi 
and  render  aJIuring  the  prospect  of  sitting  down  next  daj 
haeh  or  cold  fowl,  followed  by  odd  ouslards  and  tartleta, 
a  stray  mince-pie.     Where  a  guest  so  experieoced  ttoA 
vigiiant  as  Mrs.  Grey  is  expected,  the  anxiety  ' 
and  the  servants  are  sure  to  discover  it  by 
other-    Moriie  woke,  this  Saturday  morning,  with  tha 
that  something  great  was  to  liappen  that  day;    aud  SbU 
.  began  to  be  sharp  with  the  i'ootboy  as  early  as  ten  o'dod 
Hester  and  Margaret  were  surprised  to  find  how  soon  th 
was   nothing   more   left   for  them   to  do.      The   wine  ^ 
decanted,  the  dessert  dished  up  in  the  little  storeroom,  t 
even  the  cake  cut  fur  tea,  soon  enough  to  leave  almost  ' 
whole  morning  to  be  spent  as  usual.     Margaret  sat  down 
study  German,  and  Hester  to  read.     She  had  just  obsen 
that  they  could  not  expect  to  see  Edwacd  for  some  hoois, 
he  had  been  sent  for  to  the  almshouses,  and  meant  to 
oountry  visit  which  would  cost  him  a  ei 
These  almshouses  were  six  miles  off ;  and  when  Mr. 
was  sent  for  by  one  of  the  inmates,  nearly  all  the  rei 
wont  to  discover  that  they  ailed  more  or  less ;  to  that 
medical  guardian  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  get  away, 
his  horse  had  learned,  by  practice,  to  stand  longer  there 
anywhere  else  without  tidgetting.      Knowing  this,  Mai^i 
luUy   agreed  to    her    sister's    proposition,    that   it   must 
some  hours  before  Edward  could  appear.      In  a  little  wi 
however,    Hester    threw    down    her    book,     and    took 
her  work,  laying  her  watcli  just  imder  her  eyes  upon  til 
table.  < 

"  Do  you  mean  to  do  that  for  hfe,  when  your  iiasba 
mutry  ride?"  said  Margaret,  laughing. 


"i  haw  these  everlasting  country  ridesl"  cried  Hester. 
"I  do  wish  he  would  give  up  those  almshouses." 

"'fiive  them  up  I" 

"  Tee  ;  thq?  are  nothing  but  trouble  and  anxiety.  Tie 
(U-felke  are  never  satisfied,  and  never  would  be,  if  he  liv^ 
uiong  thejQ,  and  attended  to  nobody  else.  And  as  of^n  w 
bagoes  there,  he  is  sure  to  be  more  wanted  here  than  at  any 
olier  time.  There  is  another  knoclc.  There  have  been  twa 
peojile  wanting  him'within  this  hour;  and  a  country  gautle- 
im^  has  left  word  that  he  shall  call  with  hb  daughtcx  at 
COB  tt'cloct." 

"  Wei!,  let  them  come.  If  he  is  home,  well  and  good ;  if 
DOt^  tiiey  muat  wait  till  he  arrives." 

Heater  started  up,  and  walked  about  the  room. 

"  I  know  what  is  in  your  mind,"  said  Margaret.  "  Tie 
truh  ia,  you  are  afraid  of  another  accident.  I  do  not  wunder 
at  it ;  but,  dearest  Hester,  you  most  control  this  fear.  Con- 
oAbt  ;  supposing  it  to  be  Heaven's  pleasnre  that  yoa  and  be 
BhauH  live  for  forty  or  &tCy  years  together,  what  a  worM  et 
Maatty  yon  will  inflict  on  yourself  if  you  are  to  suffer  in  thia 
way  txeiy  time  he  rides  six  miles  out  and  back  again  I " 

"Perhaps  I  shall  grow  used  to  it :  but  I  do  wish  he  would 
give  op  those  alms-houses." 

"  Suppose  we  ask  him  to  give  up  practice  at  once,"  said 
Uargaret,  "that  we  may  have  him  always  with  ua.  No,  no, 
Hester ;  we  must  considor  him  first,  and  ourselves  next,  and 
let  bim  have  his  profession  all  to  himself,  and  as  much  of  it 
jmho  likes," 

flvegl"  cried  Hester,  contemptuously. 

rself,  then,"  said  Margaret,  smiling.     "  I  only 
that  1  might  lecture  mysell'  at  the  same  time 

"Lecture  away,  dear,"  said  Heater,  "  till  you  make  me  a« 
HMIillillili   as  if  I  had  no  husband  to  care  for." 

Uargaret  might  have  asked  whether  Hester  had  bean 
maeaBable  when  she  had  had  neither  husband  nor  Lover  to 
eaw  for ;  but,  instead  of  this,  she  opened  the  piano,  audi 
tOBpted  her  sister  away  from  her  watch  to  practise  a  duist. 

"1  will  tell  you  what  I  am  thinking  of,"  cried  Hester, 

bseskinf;  eff  in   the  middle  of  a  bar  of  the  second  pagei. 

"Itobaps  yoa  thought  me  hasty  just  now  ;  but  yoa  do  not 

know  what  I  had  in  my  head.      You  remember  how  late 

'JS^a^vitif  atUri  out,  the  night  before  last  "" 


^^^BTo  Mra.  Marsh's  cliild  ?    Tes;  it  was  quite  dark  vrbeD  h(( , 

"  There  was  no  moon.  Mr.  Mursh  wanted  to  aend  a  servant 
back  with  him  aa  far  as  the  high-road :  but  he  was  snie  1 
knew  the  way.  He  was  riding  very  fast,  when  his  hoi 
suddenly  stopped,  and  almost  tlirew  him  over  its  head.  I 
spurred  in  vain ;  the  animal  only  turned  round  and  roundj 
till  a  voice  called  from  somewhere  near,  '  Stop  there,  for  God!|| 
soke !  Wait  till  I  bring  a  light.'  A  man  soon  came  -wilft  s 
lantern,  and  where  do  you  think  Edward  found  himself  ?  Om 
the  brink  of  a  mill-dam  I  Another  step  in  the  dark  nighti 
and  he  might  have  been  heard  of  no  more !" 

Margaret  was  not  at  all  surprised  that  Hester  oovenod  L 
face  with  her  hands  at  the  end  of  this  very  disagreeable  &n< 

"  It  is  clear,"  said  she,  "  that  Edward  is  the  person  who, 
wants  lecturing.  We  must  bid  him  not  ride  very  fast  on  daHh 
nights,  on  roade  that  he  does  not  know.  But  I  have  a  bij  ' 
opinion  of  this  horse  of  his.  One  of  the  two  is  prudent ;  a 
that  is  a  great  comfort.  And,  for  the  present,  there  is  t 
consolation  that  there  are  no  miU-dams  in  the  way  to  t 
almshouses,  and  that  it  is  broad  daylight.  So  let  us  go 
with  mir  duet, — or  shall  we  begin  again  ?" 

Hester  played  through  the  duet,  and  then  sighed  orer  a  tu  .^^ 
apprehension — that  some  of  those  old  invalids  would  ccvtainU 
be  taking  Mr.  Hope  away  from  home  on  the  two  momingj 
when  their  neighbours  were  to  pay  the  wedding  visit.  "  Ami 
what  shall  we  do  then  ?"  she  inquired.  i 

"  We  shall  see  when  the  time  comes,"  replied  Mai^;araV 
"  Meanwhile  we  are  sure  of  one  good  thing, — that  Edwati 
will  not  be  called  away  from  the  dinner-table  to-day  by  tiig^ 
almshouse  people.  Come  1  let  us  play  this  over  once  moRh 
that  it  may  be  ready  for  Mr.  Grey  in  the  evening."  x 

Sooner  than  he  was  looked  for — sooner  than  it  was  si^pon^ 
possible  that  he  could  have  come — Edward  appeared. 

"  Safe  I"  cried  he,  laughing:  "what  should  prevent  b 
being  safe  ?  What  sort  of  a  soldier's  or  sailor's  wife  woii 
you  have  made  ?"  be  asked,  looking  in  Hester's  happy  &ca. 

"  She  would  be  crazed  with  every  gale,  and  die  at  'ramott 
of  wars,' "  said  Margaret :  "  mill-dams  are  horror  enough  fi 
bur — and,  to  say  the  truth,  brother,  for  other  people,  too,  wbil^ 
jvu  rids  as  you  do." 
^^^^iiM  was  an  accident  wtnch  ^lanTvox.  xewn^ 


H)pe.     "  I  am  sorry  Mr.  Marsh's  mait  mentioaed  it.     BtiL 

Hester ." 

"I  sea  wiat  you  woald  say,"  sighed  Hester;  " your  mention 
if  soldiers'  and  sailors'  wives  rc-minda  me.     I  have  no  iiuib,  F' 

kbMr:  and  I  thought  I  should  when .      Oh,  I  wonder 

hdw  those  old  crusaders'  wives  endured  their  liveH!  But, 
peibapB,  seven  years'  suspense  was  easier  to  bear  than  serea 
houre'." 

Hester  joined  is  the  laugh  at  this  speech,  and  Edward  went 
Co  see  his  patients  in  a  place  where  there  was  really  no  danger 
— in  the  waiting-room.  Yet  Hester  was  a  little  ruffled  when 
the  Greys  appeared.  So  many  messages  had  arrived  for 
ISdwud,  that  the  country  gentleman  and  his  daughter  hud 
been  kept  waiting,  and  a  livery  servant  had  called  twice,  as  if 
impatietit.  She  was  afraid  that  people  would  blame  Edward 
— that  he  would  never  manage  to  satisfy  them  all.  Her  colour 
was  raised,  and  her  brow  slightly  bent,  when  hex  guests 
•entered  ;  but  all  was  right  when  Edward  followed,  looking 
perfectly  at  leisure,  and  stood  talking  before  the  fire,  as  if  he 
had  been  a  man  of  no  profission. 

Mr.  Hope  hod  caused  his  feelings  to  bo  so  well  understood 
on  one  important  subject,  that  it  was  necessary  to  respect  them ; 
and  no  mention  of  the  Bowlands  was  made,  either  before  dinner 
or  in  the  presence  of  the  servants.  Nor  was  there  any  need  of 
the  lopic.  There  was  abundance  to  be  siud,  without  having- 
Kconrse  to  doubtful  subjects ;  and  Margaret  became  so  far 
retteved  from  all  apprehension  on  this  account,  by  the  time 
the  cheese  appeared,  tliat  she  assured  herself  that  the  day 
wss  jMSnng  off  extremely  well.  There  had  not  been  a  single 
oKOBu  left  to  be  filled  up  with  the  clatter  of  knives  and  forks. 
lbs.  Ony  pronounced  the  room  delightfully  warm ;  Sophia 
protested  that  she  liked  having  the  fire  at  her  back ;  and 
Ur.  Grey  inquired  where  Hope  got  his  ale.  The  boys,  who 
had  looked  for  the  first  half-hour  as  if  they  could  not  speak 
for  the  stifFness  of  their  collars,  were  now  in  a  full  career  of 
jokes,  to  judge  by  their  stifled  laughter.  Hester  blushed 
bcBDtilully  at  every  little  circumstance  that  occurred,  and 
played  the  hostess  very  gracefully.  The  day  was  going  off 
mely  well. 

■  approaching  county  election  was  the  principal  topic  at 

t,  as  it  was  probably  at  every  dinner-table  in  Deerbwok. 

~      r  first  lo!d   Hope,  at  the  bottom  of  the  table,  all 

It  seeing  seven  or  eight  gentlemen  wk^'sr^s- 


b«Mk  entering  titeat  field.     She  waa  exceedingly  surprised  I 
.  observe  such  a  troop  approaching  thii  door :  and  ahe  1 
knew  what  to  make  of  it  when  the  servaat  came  i 
that  the  gentlemen  wished  to  see  her,  as  Mr.  Grey  was  at 
distance — at  market  that  day.    It  was  strange  that  she  shoi' 
so  entirely  ibrget  that  there  was  to  be  an  election  sooB.     ' 
be  sure,  it  might  have  occurred  to  her  that  the  party  cams 
canvass  Mr.  Grey :  but  she  did  not  happen  to  remembw-^ 
first ;    and  she  bought  tlie  gentleman  who  'was  apokenU 
excesBtvely  complimentary,  both  about  the  place  and  sbon 
some  other  thingH,  till  he  mentioned  his  name,  and  that  b 
was  candidate  for  the  county.     Such  a  highly  complimei! 
strain  was  not  to  her  taste,  she  acknowledged  ;  and  it  lost  A 
its  value  when  it  was  made  so  common  as  in  this  instanOi 
This  gesUenian  had  kissed  the  little  Rowlands  all  round,  ab 
had  since  been  assured : — not  1hat  she  wished  to  enlsrgs  9 
that  subject ;  but  it  only  showed  what  ^ntlemen  wiU  do  whi 
they  ore  canvaraing.    The  other  candidate,  Mr.  Lowry,  aecma 
a  very  high  personage  indeed.    When  he  found  Mr.  Grey  in 
not  at  home,  he  and  all  hia  party  rode  str^ht  on,  wiiehai 
inquiring  for  the  ladies.      Everyone   seemed  to  think  I" 
Mr.  Lowry  was  not  likely  to  carry  his  election,  his  n 
were  so  extremely  high. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Grey  was  observing  to  his  hostess  that  I 
was  sorry  to  find  there  was  an  election  impending.  Peop 
in  a,  smail  place  like  Deerbrook  were  quit«  apt  enough,  i 
quarrel,  day  by  day ; — an  election  threw  the  place  into  ■ 
uproar. 

" '  How  delightfol !'  those  boys  are  thinking,"  said  HesM 
laughing. 

"  I  am  sure,"  said  Sophia,  "it  is  anything  but  delightful^ 
me.     I  remember,  last  time,  Sydney  brought  some  sqmbs  in 
the  garden,  and  let  them  ofi'  while  mamma  and  I  were  in 
shrubbery ;  and  we  could  none  of  us  get  to  sleep  till  sl 
midnight  for  the  light  of  tlie  bonfire  down  the  street," 

"  Ihay  should  manage  those  things  more  quietly,"  obser 
Mr.  Grey.     "  This  time,  however,  there  will  be  oidy  a  lit| 
effusion  of  joy,  and  then  on  end  ;  for  they  say  Balling^  'WJ 
carry  every  vote  in  the  place."  ' 

"Why,  father  1"  cried  Sydney,  "ore  you  going  to  voteil 
Ballinger  this  time  ?  " 

"  No,  my  boy.  I  did  not  say  so.  I  shall  not  vote  at  all 
il4«dded,  observing  that  he  was  espected  to  explain  hitosd 


So  vawnatk  being  made,  he  continued—'"  It  vili  not  be  otMi- 
raoieiiK  bo  me  to  meddle  in  election  mattera  this  time  ;  and  it 
iroolcl  be  of  no  use,  as  howry  has  not  the  eJighteat  chanoe. 
One  gets  nothing  but  iU-will  and  trouble  by  meddlii^.  So, 
qf^tlear,"  turning  to  Hester,  "your  husband  and  I  mil  just 
kmp  quiet,  and  let  Deerbrook  hare  ita  ovfa  way." 

"X  faetieve  you  may  speak  for  yourseli^"  replied  Heater,  lte> 

eje«  qiarklitig.    "  Edward  has  no  idea ."    Then,  remem^ 

beriog  that  she  was  speaking  to  a  guest,  she  cut  abort  Let 
assurance  that  Eword  had  no  idea  of  ueglecting  his  duty  when 
it  wu  wmiled  most,  ior  such  a  reason  as  that  it  was  tiian.  most 
iriworae. 

"  There  is  no  occasion  in  the  world  for  your  husband 
WHue  forward,"  observed  Mr.  Grey,  with  kiod  anxiety. 
waa  Baying,  Hope,  that  you  are  quite  absolved  from  inter- 
fering in  politics.  Nobody  expecld  it  from  a  medical  man. 
Everyone  knows  the  disadvantage  to  a  prafcssionat  man, 
oiiroiuiistanced  like  yon,  of  taking  any  side  in  a  party  matter. 
Too  night  find  the  consequences  very  serious,  1  assure  you." 

"  And  nobody  expects  it  of  a  medical  man,"  echoed 
Mrs.  Grey. 

Mr.  Hope  did  not  reply,  that  he  voted  for  other  reasons  than 
that  it  was  expected  of  him.  lie  had  argued  the  subject  with 
Mr.  Grey  before,  and  knew  that  they  must  agree  to  di£fer. 
He  quietly  declared  his  intention  of  votiug  for  Mr.  Lowry,  and 
ihea  asked  Sophia  to  take  wine.  Ilis  mauuet  left  no  sesuurce 
U  Mrs.  Grey  but  to  express  her  feelings  to  his  wife  in 
drawing-room,  after  dinner. 

She  there  drew  Hester's  arm  within  her  own,  and  kindly 
observed  what  pleasure  it  gave  her  to  see  her  anticipati<ons  so 
tulfilled.  She  had  had  this  home,  fitted  up  and  inhabited  as 
it  aow  was,  in  her  mind's  eye  for  a  longer  time  than  she 
gfaoold  choose  to  tell.  Elderly  folks  might  be  lUlowod  to  look 
lorvacd,  and  Mr.  Grey  could  bear  witness  that  she  had  doiw 
to.     It  was  delightful  to  look  round  and  see  hov  all  bad  conoe 

(OpBSB. 

"firorybody  ia  io  intereatedl"  observed  Sophia.  "  Mr^ 
Howell  says,  eome  have  observed  to  her  what  a  pity  it  is  " 
you  are  dissenters,  so  that  you  will  not  be  at  church  oa 
Sunday.  Everybody  would  besure  to  bethere:  andshesays 
she  is  of  opinion  that,  considering   how  many  friends  wish  tt> 

L      m  jcu  make  your  first  appearance,  you  ought  to  go,  for  once. 

^^^ti^aoaot  uaaQiue  what  hsrm  it  uuuld  do  yuu  to  au  'Coi  <m»K. 
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Bol,  whatever  you  may  think  about  that,  it  shows  her 
and  I  thought  you  would  like  to  know  it.     Have  yon 
Mrs.  Howell's  window  ?  " 

"  My  dear !  how  should  they  ?  "  exclaimed  her  mother, 

"  I  forgot  they  could  not  go  out  before  Sunday.  Bia» 
Margaret  you  must  look  at  Mrs.  Howell's  window  the  first 
thing  when  you  can  get  out.  It  is  so  festooaed  with  puijile 
and  white,  that  I  told  Miss  Miskiu  I  thought  they  would  be 
obliged  to  light  up  in  the  day-time,  they  have  made  the  shop 
so  dark." 

"  And  they  have  thrust  all  the  green  and  orange  into  the 
little  side  window,  where  nobody  can  see  itl  "  cried  Sydney. 

"  You  managed  to  see.  it,  I  perceive,"  said  Hester ;  Sydney 
having  at  the  moment  mounted  a  cockade,  and  drawn  out  his 
green  and  orange  watch-ribbon  into  the  fullest  view.  Wtlliajn 
Levitt  lost  no  time  in  going  through  the  same  process  with  his 
purple  and  white. 

"  You  will  be  the  ornaments  of  Deerbrook,"  said  Mai^ 
"  if  you  wajfc  about  in  that  gay  style.     I  hope  I  shall  have  . 
pleasure  of  meeting  you  both  in  the  street,  that  I  may  judge 
the  effect." 

"  They  will  have  lost  thdr  finery  by  that  time,"  said  Sopl 
"  We  had  a  teiiible  snatching  of  cockades  last  time." 

"  Snatching  1  let  them  try  to  snatch  mine,  and  see  wl 
they'll  get  by  it  1 "  cried  Sydney. 

"  What  would  they  get  but  the  ribbons  ?  "  asked 

Sydney  drew  her  to  the  light,  opened  the  bows  of  his 
ade,  and  displayed  a  corking-pin  stuck  upright  under 

"  Isn't  it  horrid  ?  "  said  Sophia. 

"  Horrid  1     It  is  not  half  so  horrid  as  fish-hooks." 

And  Sydney  related  how  fish-hooks  had  actually  b 
during  the  last  election,  to  detain  with  their  barbs  the  fiag« 
of  snatchers  of  cockades.     "  Which  do  you  use  ?  "  he  a  " 
William  Levitt. 

"  Neither.  My  father  won't  let  me  do  anything  more  tlias. 
just  wear  a  cockade  and  watch-ribbon.  I  have  got  a  watch- 
guard  too,  you  see,  for  fear  of  losing  ray  watch,  ^ 
won't  get  my  cockade  off  a  bit  the  sooner  for  my  having  so 
spikes  under  it.  I  have  a  particular  way  of  fastening  i"  ^ 
Only  try,  any  day.      I  defy  you  to  it." 

"  UuBhjhush,  boys  I  don't  talk  of  defiance,"  said  Mrs.  < 
"  J  am  sure,  I  wiah  there  were  no  such  things  a 
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RP  placea,  at  least.  They  nmke  nothing  but  mischief. 
,  mdeed,  Hester,  my  dear,  it  is  a  great  pity  that  thoae 
ilioijd  meddle  who  cirn  keep  out  of  them,  as  your  hiubaiid 
fairly  may.  Whichever  way  he  might  vote,  a  great  many 
disagreeable  remarks  would  be  made  ;  and  if  ho  votes  as  hu 
sajrj,  for  Mr.  Lowry,  I  really  think,  and  so  does  Mr.  Grey,  that 
it  irill  be  a  serious  injury  to  him  in  his  profession." 

Bester  replied,  with  some  gravity,  that  people  could  never 
do  ibeir  whole  duty  without  causing  disagreeable  remarks  ; 
and  seldom  without  sudering  serious  injury. 

"  But  why  should  he  vote  ?  "  persisted  Mrs.  Grey. 

"Becaase  he  considers  it  his  duty,  which  is  commonly  his 
reaaoD  for  whatever  he  does." 

**  An  excellent  reason  too  :  but  I  rather  thought — I  always 
bncied  he  defended  acting  from  impulse.  But  I  beg  your 
pardon,  my  dear ; "  and  she  nodded  and  winked  towarels  the 
young  people,  who  were  trying  the  improsaion  of  a  new  seal  at 
the  centre  table,  heeding  nothing  about  either  duty  orimpube. 
Haigaret  had  fixed  tiie  attention  of  the  boys  upon  this  cuiioaa 
seal  of  hers,  in  order  to  obviate  a  snatching  of  cockades,  or 
other  political  feud,  upon  the  spot. 

**  It  seems  as  if  I  could  speak  about  nothing  but  your 
huBbond,  my  dear,"  continued  Mrs.  Grey,  in  a  whisper:  "  but 
joa  know  I  feel  towards  him  as  towards  a  son,  as  1  have  told 
him.  Do  you  think  he  has  quite,  entirely,  got  over  his 
aoradent?" 

"Entirely,  be  thinks.     He  calls  himself  in  perfect  health." 

"Well,  he  ought  to  know  best ;  but " 

"But  what?"  asked  HeEtt:r,  anxiously. 

"  It  has  occurred  to  us,  that  he  may  still  want  watching 
and  care.  It  has  struck  both  Mr.  Orey  and  me,  that  he  is 
not  quite  the  same  that  he  was  before  that  accident.  It  is 
DBtaral  enough.  And  yet  I  thought  ia  the  autumn  that  he 
was  entirely  himself  again  :  but  there  is  still  a  little  difierence 
— a  little  flatness  of  spirits  sometimes — a  little  more  gravity 
titan  used  to  be  natnrol  to  him." 

"  But  you  do  not  think  he  looks  ill  ?  Tell  me  just  what  you 
think." 

"  Oh,  no,  not  ill ;  rather  delicate,  perhaps  ;  but  I  am  sure 
it  is  wonderful  that  he  is  so  well  after  such  an   accident. 
He  calls  himself  perfectly  well,  does  he?  " 
^^^Srfectly." 
^■BL  then, we  may  be  quil«  easy ;  for  he  inu3\.  luuivt  ^v^^.. 
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Do  aot  let  asjitliing  that  I  hare  Bsid  dweU  npon  your  ndti^, 
my  dear.     I  onlj  jiisC  thoogLt  1  would  aak." 

How  common  it  is  for  one's  friends  to  drop  a.  heavy  Treigl 
'  upon  one's  heart,  itnd  then  desire  one  not  to  let  it  dw^  ther^ 
Hester's  spirits  were  irrecoverably  dumped  ibr  thia  evam 
Her  husband  seemed  to  be  an  ottered  man,  flat  in  spirits,  t 
looking  delicate,  and  ahe  told  not  to  be  uneasy !  She  i  _ 
most  eager  for  the  entrance  of  the  gentlemen  from  the  dining'" 
room,  that  she  might  watch  him  ;  and,  till  they  car 
cot  a  word  of  amusement  to  fiimish  to  her  guests, 
perceived  that  something  had  gone  wrong  and  talked  indn^ 
tiiously  till  reioforced  from  the  dining-room. 

Sophia  whispered  a  hint  to  her  mother  to  inquire  particnl 
about  Mrs.  Enderby's  health.  At  the  mention  of  her  n 
iSi.  Hope  took  his  seat  on  the  sofa  beside  Mrs.  Grey,  a 
relied  gravely  and  fully — that  he  thought  Mrs.  Ende 
really  very  unwell — more  so  than  he  had  ever  known  la 
She  was  occasionally  iu  a  state  of  great  suflTering,  asd  .a 
attention  that  her  old  friends  could  sboy  her  in  the  w^  \ 
A  quiet  call  would  be  a  true  kindness.  Had  he  alannod  1 
family?  There  wu^  quite  hint  enough  for  alarm,  he  said, 
the  state  in  which  her  relations  saw  her  at  times.  E 
Mrs.  Rowland  was  always  tr3ang  to  make  out  that  notU 
was  the  matter  with  her  mother  :  was  it  not  so  ?  Not  exso 
so.  Mrs.  Eowland  knew  that  there  was  no  immediate  danj 
— that  her  mother  might  live  many  months,  or  even  &  i 
years;  but  Mr.  Hope  believed  neither  Mrs,  Rowland,  mora 
one  else,  couid  deny  her  sufferings. 

"  They  say  Mr,  Philip  is  coming,"  observed  Mr.  Grqr. 
"  Oh,  I  hope  he  ia  !"  cried  Sydney,  turning  round  to  U 
"  Some  people  say  that  he  is  otherwise  occupied,"  obsi 

Sophia,     "  If  all  accounts   be  true "     ^e  caught  1 

mother's  eye,  and  slopped  suddenly  Emd  awkwardly. 

Mr,  Hope  involuntarily  glanced  at  Margaret,  as  one  or  ti 
others  were  doing  at  the  same  time.  Kothing  was  to  be  d 
cemed,  for  she  was  stooping  over  the  volume  of  engrawi 
tjiat  she  was  showing  to  William  Levitt ;  and  she  renuun 
Btoopiog  for  a  long  while. 

When  the  proper  amoimt  of  playing  and  singing  had  iM 

gone  through,    and  Mrs.  Grey's  sedan  was  arniounoed,  1 

cloaked  and  muffled  guest  left  behind  a  not  very  happy  par 

Mai^aret's  gaiety  seemed  exhausted,  and  she  asked  if  it  « 

Hipe  Jafe.     Hester  was  gazing  at  her  husband.     She  saw  1 
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penipiTsdoii  on  hie  brow.  She  put  her  arm  vritliin  bis,  and 
nxioualy  inqnired  whether  be  was  not  unwell,  ^e  yias 
rare  he  bad  never  fully  recovered  his  strength :  she  had  not 
tifceit  caxe  eoongh  of  him  :  whj  did  he  not  tell  her  when  he 
vw  weary  and  wanted  nursing  ? 

Itr.  Hope  looked  at  her  widi  an  unaffected  surprise,  wMoh 
went  fiir  to  iMuaole  her,  and  assured  her  that  he  was  perfecclj 
well ;  and  that,  moreover,  he  waa  ao  fond  of  indulgence  that 
she  would  be  sure  to  hear  of  it,  if  ever  he  could  find  a  pretente 
ibr  getting  upon  the  sofa. 

Bi^ei  was  comforted,  but  said  that  his  spirits  were  not 
alwajs  what  they  had  been  :  and  she  appealed  to  Margnret. 
IdsE^rBt  declared  that  any  f^ure  of  spiiiki  in  Edward  was 
and)  a  new  idea,  that  she  must  consider  before  she  gave  an 
answer.  She  thought  that  he  had  been  too  busy  to  draw  so 
tOMDj  oaiicatures  as  usual  lately ;  but  she  had  observed  no 
deeiier  agns  of  despondency  than  that. 

"  Do  not  let  us  get  into  the  habit  of  talking  about  Hpirita," 
wH  Hope.  "I  hear  quite  enough  about  that  away  from 
lunnc ;  md  I  can  assure  you,  professionally,  that  it  is  a  bad 
sat^ect  to  dwell  npon.  Every  one  who  lives  has  variations 
of  spiiits :  lhi;y  are  like  the  sunshine,  or  like  Dr.  Levitt's  last 
fiennOD,  of  which  Mrs.  Enderby  says  every  Sunday  in  the 
church  porch — '  It  is  to  be  felt,  not  talked  about.' " 
"  Bat,  as  a  «gn  of  health "  said  Hester. 

"As  a  sign    of  health,   my  dear,  the    spirits  of  all  this 
■«ild  may  be  left  to  my  professional  disoriminalion.     Will 
A  me,  my  dear  ? " 

i!"  flhe  uttered,  with  a  sigh  of  relief. 


CHAPTEK  XVm. 


€ttep  noW)  Phosbe,"  said  Mrs.  Enderby,  sinking  back 
Sly  in  her  easy-chair,  after  one  of  her  attacks  of  spasms. 
"  1  am  better  now  ;  and  if  you  will  fan  me  for  a  njinute  or 
two,  I  shall  be  quite  fit  to  see  tlie  chiidreu — quite  delighted  to 
Wc  iTieni.' 

1  declare,"  said  the  maid,    "  here  are  the  drops  standing 

e  this  cold  day,  as  if  it  was  August  I    But  if  the 

c  mind  anything  dsel    And,  I,  ioi  <»a^ 
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I't  My  anything  against  your  having  tlie  children  in ;  for 
^'m  sure  the  seeing  your  friends  has  done  you  no  harm,  and 
nothing  but  good." 

"  Pray,  draw  up  the  Mind  Phcehe,  and  let  me  see  aomelhinp 
of  the  sunshine.  Bless  me  1  how  frosty  the  field  loolta,  whili- 
I  have  been  stifled  with  heat  for  this  hour  past !  I  had  butler 
not  go  to  the  window,  however,  for  I  begin  to  feel  almost  chilly 
already.  Thank  you,  Pha;be  ;  you  have  fanned  me  enongli. 
Now  call  the  ohitdren,  Phcebe." 

Phccbe  wrapped  a  cloak  about  her  mistress's  knees,  piimeii 
her  shawl  up  closer  around  her  throat,  and  went  to  call  thi- 
children  in  from  the  parlour  below.  Matilda  drew  up  her 
head  and  flattened  her  back,  and  then  asked  her  grandmammu 
how  shn  did.  George  looked  up  anxiously  in  the  old  lady's 
face. 

"Ah,  George,"  said  she,  smiUng  ;  "it  is  an  odd  face  to  look 
at,  is  not  it  ?  How  would  you  like  your  face  to  look  as  mine 
does?" 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  George. 

Mrs.  Enderby  laughed  heartily,  and  then  told  him  that  her 
face  was  not  unlike  his  once — as  round,  and  as  red,  and  u 
shining  in  iroaty  weather. 

"  Perhaps  if  you  were  to  go  oat  now  into  the  firost,  vour 
lace  would  look  as  it  used  to  do." 

"  I  am  afraid  not.  When  my  face  looked  like  youre,  it  was 
when  I  was  a  little  girl,  and  nsed  to  slide  and  make  snowballs 
as  you  do.  That  was  a,  long  time  ago.  My  face  is  wrinkled 
now,  because  I  am  old  ;  and  it  is  pale,  because  t  am  ill." 

George  heard  nothing  alter  the  word  "  snowballs." 
wish  some  more  snow  woiild  come,"  he  observed.  "  We  hxn  1 
plenty  of  ice  down  in  the  meadows,  but  there  has  been  oaty  | 
one  lall  of  snow,  and  that  melted  almost  directly."  I 

"  Papa  thinks  there  will  be  more  snow  very  soon,"  obserr^l 
Matilda.  '  M 

"If  there  is,  yon  children  can  do  something  for  me  thatiiJ 
should  Uke  very  much,"  said  grandmaraina.  "Shall  I  t«KW 
yon  what  it  is?" 

«  Yes." 

"  You  can  make  a  snow-niaa  in  that  field.     I  am  { 
Mr.  Grey  will  give  you  leave." 

"What  good  will  that  do  yon?"  asked  Matilda. 

"  I  can  sit  here  and  watch  you ;  and  1  shall  like  t 
^aeeeding]y.    I  shall  see  you  gathering  the  snow,  and  boildu^ 


Bp  jronr  nun :  and  if  you  will  tura  about  and  aheike  your 
band  this  way  now  and  then,  I  sball  be  sure  to  observe  it,  and 
I  shall  think  you  arc  saying  something  kind  to  mi^" 

■*  I  wish  tic  snow  would  come,"  cried  Geoi^e,  stamping 
nith  impatience. 

"  I  do  not  believe  mamma  will  let  us,"  observed  Matilda. 
"  She  prohibits  our  going  into  Mr.  Grey's  field." 

"  But  ahe  shall  let  us,  that  one  time,"  cried  George.  "  I 
will  ast  papa,  and  Mr.  Grey,  and  Sydney,  and  Uncle  Philip, 
and  aU,     When  will  Uncle  Philip  come  i^ain  ?  " 

"  Some  time  soon,  I  dare  eay.  But,  George,  we  must  do  as 
your  mauuna  pleases  about  my  plan,  you  know.  If  ahe  does 
not  nisb  you  to  go  into  Mr.  Grey's  field,  you  can  make  your 
inaw-man  somewhere  else." 

"  But  then  you  won't  see  us.  But  I  know  what  I  will  do. 
T  will  speak  to  Sydney,  and  he  and  Fauny  and  Mary  shall 
make  you  a  snow-man  yonder,  where  we  should  have  made 

Mrs.  Enderby  pressed  the  boy  to  her,  and  laughed  while 
ahe  thanked  him,  but  said  it  was  not  the  same  thing  seeing 
the  Greys  make  a  snow-man. 

"Why,  George!"  said  Matilda,  contemptuously. 

"  When  will  Uncle  Philip  come?"  asked  the  boy,  who  was 
of  opinion  that  Uncle  Philip  could  bring  all  things  to  pass. 

"Why,  I  will  tell  you  how  it  is,  my  dear.  Uncle  Philip  is 
very  busy  learning  lua  lessons." 

The  boy  stared. 

"  Yes  :  grown-np  people  who  mean  to  be  great  lawyers,  as 
1  believe  Uncle  Philip  does,  have  to  learn  lessons  like  little 
boys,  only  much  longer  and  much  harder." 

"  When  will  he  have  done  them  ? " 

"  Not  for  a  long  while  yet :  but  he  will  make  a  holiday 
some  time  soon,  and  come  to  Bee  us.  I  should  like  to  get  well 
before  that.  Sometimes  I  think  I  tihatl,  and  sometimes  I 
think  not." 

"  Does  he  expect  you  will  ?  " 

"He  expects  nothing  about  ir.  He  does  not  know  that  I 
am  ill.  I  do  not  wish  that  he  should  know  it,  my  dears ;  so, 
when  I  feel  particularly  well,  and  when  I  have  heard  anything 
iliat  pleases  me,  I  ask  PhiEbe  to  bring  me  the  peu  and  ink, 
and  I  write  to  Uncle  Philip." 

■'  And  why  does  not  mamma  tell  him  how  you  are?" 

■■  'b!  wlijjindeed?"  muttered  Phuebe. 


MO 

"  She  knows  that  I  do  not  wish  it.  T^ole  PBiEp  ^Mta 
charming  long  letters  to  me,  as  I  will  show  yaa.  Brii^  me 
my  reticule.  Here — here  is  a  large  sheet  of  paper,  quite  fdU, 
you  sea — under  the  eeal  and  all.  Wbeo  will  you  write  such 
long  letters,  I  wonder?" 

"  I  shall  when  I  am  married,  I  suppose,"  said  Matildlli 
again  drawing  tip  her  little  head. 

"  Yon  married,  my  love !  And  pray  when  are  you  to  be 
mairied?" 

"  Mamma  often  talks  of  the  time  when  she  shall  lose  me, 
and  of  what  things  have  to  be  done  wliile  she  haa  me  with 
her." 

"  There  is  a  great  deal  to  lie  done  indeed,  love,  before 
that  day,  if  it  ever  comes." 

"  There  are  more  ways  than  one  of  losing  a  child,"  obaenred 
Phrabe,  in  her  straightforward  way.  "  If  Mrs.  Rowland 
tfaiulcB  so  long  beforehand  of  the  one  way,  it  is  to  be  hope^ 
she  keeps  Itliss  Matilda  up  to  the  thought  of  the  other,  whidi 
must  happen  sooner  or  later,  while  marrying  may  not." 

"  Well,  PhfBbe,"  said  the  old  lady,  "  we  will  not  prtt  a 
dismal  thoughts  into  this  little  head;  time  enough  fort] 
we  will  leave  all  that  to  Miss  Young."  Then,  stro] 
Matilda's  round  cheek,  she  inquired,  "  My  love,  did  yon  e 
in  yoor  Hfe  feel  any  pain?" 

"  Oh,  dear,  yes,  grandmamma:  to  be  sure  1  have; 
Why,  don't  you  remember,  last  spring,  I  had  a  dreadftil  pal 
in  my   head  for  nearly   two  hours,   on   George's  birth-d^fl 
And  laet  week,  after  I  went  to  bed,  I  had  such  a  paah  ib  n 
arm,  I  did  not  know  how  to  bear  it." 

"  And  what  became  of  it?" 

"  Oh,  I  found  at  last  I  could  bear  it  no  longer,  wid  1 1> 
to  think  what  I  should  do.  I  meant  to  ring  the  beB,  1 
fell  asleep." 

Phcebe  laughed  with  very  little    ceremony,   and  i 
mamma  conid  not  help  joining.     She  supposed  Matilda  hoj 
it  might  be  long  enough  before  she  had  any  more  pain, 
the  night-time,  certainly,  Matilda  said.     And  not  in  the  da^ 
time  ?      Is  not  psio  as   bad  in   the  day-time  ?      Matilq^ 
acknowledged  that  she  should  like  to  be  ill  in  the  day-tim' 
Mamma  took  her  on  her  lap  when  she  was  ill ;  and  Miss  Yotn 
was  so  very  sorry  for  ber ;  and  she  bad  something  t  ' 

"  Then  I  am  afraid,  my  dear,  you  don't  pity  me  at  aO,"  t 


^^^^■Mtn^a-     "  FetJiaps  yoa  think  yaa  -would  lik«  in  live 
B^HBtem  t^  this,  vnlh  a  eolk  and  a  screen,  3Dd  Hxebe 
■  ■■^RlJt  i^DS  joii,  and  whatever  yoa  might  fancy  to 
ddtik.     Would  you  like  to  be  ill  u  I  am?" 

"  Not  at  present,"  said  Matilda  :  "  not  till  I  am  najriedi 
I  ikaH  enjoy  doing  ss  I  like  when  I  am  married." 

"  How  the  child's  head  nms  npou  bang  married  1 ' 
Hisebe.     "  And  to  aappoae  that  bein^  ill  is  doing  as  one  lifcesf 
ct  «U  odd  things  ! " 

"  I  diould  oflen  like  to  ily  all  over  tite  world,"  sadd 
itn.  Tiadvihy,  "  and  to  get  anywhere  out  of  this  room — I  am 
10  tired  of  it :  but  I  know  I  cannot :  so  I  get  books,  and  read 
sbant  all  the  strange  places,  tar  off,  that  Mungo  Park  tells  ns 
about,  and  Gulliver,  and  Captain  Parry.  And  I  should  often 
like  to  sleep  at  night  when  I  cannot ;  and  then  1  get  np  Boftly, 
iritfaout  waking  Fhccbc,  and  look  out  at  the  bright  stara,  and 
tbialc-orer  all  we  are  told  about  them — ahont  their  being  alt 
tuQ  of  men  asd  women.  Did  yuu  know  that  George  7  "  saked 
she — George  being  now  at  the  wiadow. 

"  Gh,  yei,"  answered  Matilda  for  him,  "  we  know  all 
abont,  those  things." 

"  Are  faJliiig  stars  all  full  ofmen  and  women?"  aakedGeorge. 

''  Thdre  were  none  on  a  star  that  my  father  saw  fall  on  the 
Dtngleibrd  road,"  observed  Ph<Ebe-  "  It  wasn't  big  enough 
to  hold  men  and  women." 

"Did  it  fall  in  the  middle  of  the  road?"  asked  George,' 
Laniiog  fram  the  window.     "  What  was  it  like  ?" 

"  It  was  a  round  thing,  as  big;  as  a  houte,  and  all  brighfr- 
and  crystal  like,"  said  Phrabe,  with  absolute  confidenoo.  "  W 
Uodced  up  the  road  from  the  great  oak  that  yon  may 
TeBWmbeT,  close  by  the  second  milestone,  to  the  dit(»i  on  the 
oj^site  side." 

"  Phmbe,  are  you  sure  of  that  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Enderby,  witto 
a  fkoe  full  of  anxious  doubt. 

"  Ma'am,  my  father  came  straight  home  after  seeing  it  fall  )  ■ 
and  he  li^t  my  brother  John  and  me  go  the  next  momtng 
early,  to  bnng  home  some  of  the  splinters." 

"  Oh,  well,"  said  Mrs.  Enderby,  who  always  preferred 
beHering  to  donbtlng  ;  "  I  have  heard  of  stones  iallii^  fKia 
(ba  moon." 

"  'Urn  wsg  a  filling  star,  ma'am." 

'■  Can  ymx  show  me  any  of  the  splinters?"  asked  George 


"  There  was  nothug  whatsoever  left  of  them,"  siud  I 
"  by  the  time  John  and  I  went.     We  conld  not  find  a  p 
crystal  so  big  as  my  thimble.     My  fathei'  has  otlen  laMf 
at  Jaha  and  me  since,  for  not  having  be«n  there  i 
before  it  waa  all  gone." 

"  It  is  a  good  thing,  my  dears,  depend  upon  it,  as  I  1 
saying,"  observed  Mrs.  Enderby,  "  to  know  all  such  thiogs 
about  the  stars,  and  so  on,  against  the  time  when  you  cannot 
Jo  as  yon  like,  and  go  where  you  please.  Matilda,  my  jewd, 
when  you  are  married,  as  yoii  were  talking  about,  and  can 
please  yourself,  you  will  take  great  care  to  be  kind  to  your 
mamma,  my  dear,  if  poor  mamma  should  be  old  and  ill.  You 
will  always  wish  to  be  tender  to  your  mother,  love,  I  am  »ure: 
and  that  will  do  her  more  good  than  anything." 

"Perhaps  mamma  won't  be  ill,"  replied  Matilda. 

"  Then  if  she  is  never  ill,  she  will  certainly  be  old,  i 
day;  and  then  you  will  be  as  kind  to  her  as  ever  you  tt 
be, — promise  me,  my  love.     Your  mamma  loves  you  d 
Matilda." 

"  She  says  I  dance  better  than  any  girl  in  Miss  AnderaoB 
school,  grandmamma.     1  heard  her  tell  Mrs,  Levitt  so,  ) 
terday." 

"  Here  comes  mammal  "  said  George,  from  the  window. 

"  Your  mamma,  my  dear?  Phcebe,  sweep  up  the  I 
Hung  that  curtain  straight.  Give  me  that  letter, — no,  nix 
that, — the  large  letter.  There  I  now  put  it  into  my  knitting- 
basket.  Make  haste  down,  Phcebe,  to  be  ready  to  open  the 
door  for  Mrs.  Rowland.  Don't  keep  her  waiting  a  moment  ifl 
the  steps." 

"  She  has  not  got  to  the  steps  yet,"  said  George.     " 
talking  to  Mrs.  Grey.  Mrs.  Grey  was  coming  here,  and  n 
went  and  spoke  to  her.    Oh,  Matilda,  come  and  look  how  ti 
are  nodding  their  bonnets  at  each  other !     I  think  Mrs.  Gr^ 
ia  very  angry,  she  wags  her  head  about  so.     There  I  now  she 
is  going  away.    There  she  goes  across  the  road !  and  n 
is  coming  up  the  steps." 

After  a  minute  or  two  of  silent  expectation,  Mrs.  Rowfal 
entered  her  mother's  room.     She  brought  with  her  a  drai^ 
uf  wintry  air,  which,  as  she  jerked  aside  her  ample  silk  d 
on  takii^  her  seat  on  the  sofa,  seemed  to  chill  the  inv 
though  Siere  waa  now  a  patch  of  colour  on  each  withol 

'I  you  look,  ma'am  !  "  was  the  daogfatd 


gWOting.  "  I  always  thought  it  TTDidd  be  a  pity  to  distarb 
flulip  about  you;  and  now,  if  he  were  to  see  you,  he  would 
Wt  believe  tiiat  you  had  been  ilL  Mr.  Rowland  would  be 
nlisGcd  that  I  am  right,  I  am  sure,  if  he  were  to  come  in." 

"  My  mistreaa  is  noways  better,"  said  Pbrebc,  bluntly. 
'kSite  is  not  the  better  for  that  fluah  she  has  got  now,  but  too 

't  Kaver  mind,  Phfebe !  I  shall  do  very  well,  I  diire  say," 
•hid  Mrs.  Enderhy,  with  a  aigh.  "  WeU,  my  dear,  how  do  yoa 
all  go  on  at  home?'' 

"  Much  as  usual,  ma'am.  But  that  reminds  me — ^Matilda, 
my  own  love,  Miss  Young  must  be  wanting  yoa  for  your 
lesson  oa  objects.     Go,  my  dear." 

"  I  hoped  Matilda  was  come  for  the  day,"  Baid  Mrs.  En- 
derby.  "  I  quite  expected  she  was  to  stay  with  me  to-day. 
Po  let  me  have  her,  my   dear :   it  will  do  me   so   much 

good." 

"TiMi  are  very  kind,  ma'am,  but  it  is  quite  impossible.  It 
is  totally  out  of  the  question,  I  assure  you.  Matilda,  my  lore, 
go  this  instant.  We  make  a  great  point  of  the  lessons  on 
objects.  Pray,  Phoebe,  tie  Miss  Rowland's  bonnet,  and  make 
baste." 

Phffibe  did  BO,  taking  leave  to  observe  that  little  girls  wero 
likdy  to  live  long  enough  to  know  plenty  of  things  after  they 
bad  no  grandmammas  left  to  be  a  comfort  to, 

Mrs.  Enderby  struggled  to  say,  "  Ilush,  Phcebe ; "  but  she 
finind  she  could  not  speak,  George  was  desired  to  go  with 
his  sister,  and  was  scarcely  allowed  time  to  kiss  his  grand- 
roamma.  While  Phcebe  was  taking  the  chUcIreu  down  stairs, 
M«,  Rowland  wondered  that  some  people  allowed  their  ser- 
VBBts  to  take  such  Uberties  as  were  taken ;  and  gave  notice 
thlit  though  she  tolerated  Phcebe,  because  Phccbe's  mistress 
had  taken  a  fancy  to  her,  she  could  not  allow  her  family  plans 
to  be  made  a  subject  of  remark  to  her  mother's  domestics. 
Mrs,  Eaderby  had  not  quite  decided  upoa  her  line  of  reply, 
■when  Phcebe  came  back,  and  occupied  herself  in  supplying 
her  mistress,  first  with  a  freshly-heated  footstool,  and  then 
with  a.  cup  of  arrowroot. 

"  Where  do  you  get  your  arrowroot,  ma'am?  "  asked  Mrs. 
Bovland.  "  I  want  some  extremely  for  my  poor  dear  Anna; 
ud  1  can  procure  none  that  is  at  all  to  compare  with  yours," 

"  "Its.  Grey  was  so  kind  as  to  send  me  some,  my  dear; 
"texcellent,     Ph(flbe,  how  much  of  it  is  tber» 
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left?    I  dare  say  there  may  be  enough  for  a  cup  or  two 
dear  little  Anna." 

Phffibe  replied,  that  there  was  very  little  left — ^not  < 
more  than  her  mistress  would  require  before  she  could  gt 
stronger.  Mrs.  Rowland  would  not  take  the  rest  of  tb^ 
arrowroot  on  any  acconnt;  she  was  only  wondering  wliec 
Mrs.  Grey  got  it,  and  how  it  was  that  the  Greys  always  oon 
trived  to  help  themselves  to  the  beat  of  everything.  Phcelis 
was  going  to  observe  that  they  helped  their  neighbours  tt 
good  things  as  well  as  themselves;  but  a  look  from  he« 
mistress  stopped  her.  Mrs.  Eaderby  remarked  that  she  had 
no  doubt  she  could  learn  from  Mrs.  Grey  or  Sophia,  the  n 
time  she  saw  either  of  them,  where  they  procured  l" 
arrowroot,  "  It  is  a  long  time  since  I  saw  Mrs.  Grey,"  she 
observed,  timidJy. 

"  My  dear  ma'am,  how  can  you  think  of  seeing  ai^  c 
in  your  present  state?'"  inquired  the  daughter.     "  One  u 
but  see  the  flush  in  your  face,  to  know  that  it  would  be  highljr 
improper  for  you  to  admit  company.     I  could  not  take  tb 
responsibility  of  aOowing  it." 

"  But  Mrs.  Grey  is  not  company,  roy  love." 

"Any  one  is  company  to  an  invalid.  I  assure  you  I  ptn 
vented  Mr.  Rowland's  coming  for  the  reason  I  assign.  Q 
was  coming  yesterday,  but  I  would  not  let  him." 

"  I  should  like  to  see  him,  however.  And  I  should  like  tn 
see  Mrs.  Grey  too." 

Under  prelonoe  of  arranging  her  mistress's  shawl,  Phcehl 
touched  tic  old  Jady'a  shoulder,  in  token  of  intelligence.  M 
Enderby  was  somewhat  flurried  at  the  liberty  which  she  f 
her  maid  had  taken  with  her  daughter;  but  she  could  * 
notice  it  now;  and  she  introduced  another  subject.  H 
everybody  done  calling  on  the  Hopes?  Were  the  weddi 
visits  ail  over?  Oh,  yes,  Mrs.  Rowland  was  thankM  to  a&j 
*hat  fuss  was  at  an  end  at  last,  One  would  think  nobody  tut 
ever  been  married  before,  by  the  noise  that  had  been  made  i] 
Deerbiook  about  this  young  couple. 

"  Mr.  Hope  is  such  a  favourite !  "  observed  Mrs.  Enderby. 

"  He  has  been  so ;  but  it  won't  last.  I  never  saw  a  youi 
man  so  gone  off  as  he  is.  He  has  not  been  like  the  same  mi 
since  he  connected  himself  with  the  Greys  so  decidedl/i 
Surely,  ma'am,  you  must  perceive  that." 

"  It  bod  not  occured  to  me,  my  dear.    He  comes  very  often^ 
^ra4  he  is  always  extremely  kind  and  very  entertaining. 


ill  Ilis  bride  with  him  yesterday,  which  I  thought  very 
n>,  as  I  could  not  go  and  pay  tny  respects  to  her.  And 
Rally,  Priscilla,  whether  it  was  ^at  I  had  not  seen  her  for 
Bome  time,  or  that  pretty  young  ladies  look  prettiest  in  an 
old  woman's  sick-room,  I  thonght  she  waa  more  beautiful 
than  erer." 

"  Sb^  u  handsome,"  admitted  Mrs.  Euwland.  "PcorthiDgl 
it  malces  one  aorry  for  her,  when  one  thinks  what  is  before  her." 

"  What  is  before  her  ?  "  ask  Mrs.  Enderby,  alarmed. 

"  If  she  loves  her  husband  at  ail,  she  must  suffer  cruelly 
in  seeing  him  act  as  he  persists  in  doing;  and  she  mutt' 
kemble  in  looking  forward  to  the  consequences.  He  is  quite 
obstinatii  about  voting  for  Mr.  Lowry,  though  there  is  not  a 
soul  in  Deerbrook  to  keep  Lim  in  countenance;  and  everybody 
knows  how  strongly  Sir  William  Hunter  has  expressed  him- 
sdf  in  favour  of  Mr.  Ballinger.  It  is  thought  tbe  consequences 
will  be  very  serious  to  Mr.  Hope.  There  is  his  almshouse 
practice  at  stake,  at  all  events;  and  I  fancy  a  good  many 
families  will  have  no  more  to  do  with  him  if  he  defies  (he 
Hunters,  and  goes  against  the  opinions  of  all  his  neighbours, 
Hifl  wife  must  see  that  he  has  nobody  with  him.  I  do  pity 
the  poor  young  thing!  " 

"Dear  me!"  said  the  old  lady,  "can  nothing  be  doni',  1 
WQoder.  I  declare  I  am  quite  concerned.  I  should  hopt 
something  may  be  done.  I  would  take  the  liber^  of  speak- 
ing to  him  myself,  rather  than  that  any  harm  should  happen 
10  him.  He  has  always  been  so  very  kind  to  me,  that  I 
think  I  could  venture  to  say  anything  to  him.  I  will  turn  it 
over  in  my  mind,  and  see  what  can  be  done." 

"  Tou  will  not  prevail  with  him,  ma'am,  I  am  afraid. 
Mr.  Grey  speaks  in  vain  {as  I  know  he  has  done),  it  is  i 
likely  that  any  one  else  will  have  any  influence  over  him.    No, 
do;  the  wiliid  must  be  left  to  their  own  devices.     Whatever 
yoii  do,  ma'am,  do  not  speak  to  the  bride  about  it,  or  there  il 
no  knowing  what  you  may  bring  upon  yourself." 

"  What  could  I  bring  upon  myself,  my  dear?" 

"  Oh,  those  who  do  not  see  the  viseu  in  that  pretty  lace  of 
hers,  have  not  such  good  eyes  as  she  has  herself.  For  God's 
soke,  ma'am,  do  not  offend  her  1" 

Iifrs.  Enderby  was  now   full  of  concern ;   and  being  as 

unhappy  as  she  could  be  made  for  the  present,  her  daughter 

tooit  her  leave.     The  old  lady  looked  into  the  fire  and  sigbod, 

^^^upme  minutes  atler  she  was  Icll  alone.     When  PhiBbs  tqc 
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(entered,  her  mUtieGs  declared  that  she  felt  quite  tired  ou^l 
and  must  lie  down.  Before  she  dosed  her  eyea,  she  rusea',1 
Ler  head  again,  and  said — 

"  Plicebe,  I  am  surprised  at  you " 

"  Oh,  ma'am,  you  mean  about  my  taking  the  liberty  t»M 
make  a  sign  to  you.  But,  ma'am,  I  trust  you  will  excnee  ilf^ 
because  I  am  sure  Mr,  Hope  would  have  no  objection  to  yont 
seeing  Mrs.  Giey;  and,  to  my  thought,  there  is  no  occosioa 
to  consult  with  anybody  else ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  Mrs.  GrEyfl 
will  be  calling  again  some  day  soon,  just  at  a  time  when  yoqff 
.we  fit  to  see  her.  Is  not  there  any  book,  or  anything,  ma'ajn^'fl 
that  I  could  be  carrying  over  to  Mrs.  Grey'a  while  you  axUm 
resting  yourself,  ma'am  V"  1 

"  Ah  1  do  BO,  Phuobe.  Carry  that  book, — it  ia  not  qnitfl  I 
due,  but  that  does  not  Etgnily ;  carry  that  book  over,  and  giv9  1 
my  regards,  and  beg  to  know  how  Mrs.  Grey  and  all  thi jl 
fMnily  are.  And  if  Mrs.  Grey  should  come  ia  this  evening,"'! 
she  continued,  in  excuse  to  herself  for  her  devices,  "  I  ehaiS  I 
be  able  to  find  out,  in  a  quiet  way,  where  she  gets  her  a 
root;  and  Priscilla  wiE  be  glad  to  know." 

Whatever  it  might  be  that  Phoibe  said  to  Alice,  and  that 
brought  Mrs.  Grey  out  into  the  hall  to  speak  herself  to 
Phcebe,  the  result  was  that  Mrs.  Grey's  lantern  was  ordered 
as  soon  as  it  grew  dark,  and  that  she  arrived  in  Mrs.  Enderby's 
apartment  just  as  the  old  lady  had  waked  from  her  daze,  and 
while  the  few  tears  that  had  escaped  from  under  her  eyelids 
before  she  slept  were  yet  scarcely  dried  upon  her  cheeks. 


^B  CHAPTER  XIX. 

^^  BOUE  AT   "  THE  HOPES'," 

The  evil  ccnaequences  of  Mr.  Hope's  voting  for  Lowry  had 
not  been  exaggerated  in  die  anticipations  of  his  fnends  and 
vigilant  neighbours ;  and  these  consccpiencea  were  rather 
aggravated  than  alleviated  by  the  circumstance  that  Mr. 
Lowry  won  the  election.  First,  the  inhabitants  of  Deerbrook 
were  on  the  watch  for  any  words  which  might  full  from  Sir 
William  or  Lady  Hunter;  and  when  it  was  reported  that  Sir 
William  had  frowned,  and  sworn  an  oath  at  Mr.  Hope,  on  ■ 
hearing  how  he  had  voted,  and  that  Lady  Hunter  had  asked 
•ghetber  it  was  poswble  dial  Mr.  Hope  had  forgotten  under 


'      luiijpi^   tn 
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t  interest  he  held  his  appointment  to  attend  the  alius- 
B  and  the  neighbouriug  hamlet,  several  persons  deter- 
1  to  be  beforehand  with  their  great  neighbours,  and  to 
give  the  benefit  of  their  family  practice  to  some  one  of  better 
politics  than  Mr.  Hope.  In  another  set  of  minda,  a  real  tenr 
of  Mr.  Hope,  as  a  dangerous  person,  sprang  up  under  the  heat 
of  the  displeasure  of  the  inilueutial  members  of  society.  Such 
were  slow  to  have  recourse  to  another  medical  attendant,  and 
undertook  the  management  of  the  health  of  their  own  families 
dll  they  could  find  an  adviser  in  -whom  they  could  perfectl]^ 
confide.  When  Mr,  Loivry  gained  the  contest,  the  popniatioil 
of  Deerbrook  was  electrified,  and  the  unpleasantness  of  their', 
Burprise  was  visited  upon  the  only  supporter  of  Mr.  Lowiy 
irhom  the  place  contained.  Wise  folks  were  not  wanting" 
wlio  talked  of  the  skill  which  some  persons  had  in  beeping  on 
the  winning  side, — of  reasons  which  time  sometimes  revealed 
for  persons  choosing  to  be  singular, — and  some  remarkable 
incidents  were  reported  of  conversations  between  Mr.  Lowry 
and  Mr.  Hope  in  the  bines,  and  of  certain  wonderfiil  advan- 
tages which  had  lately  fallen  to  one  or  another  of  Mr.  Hope'9- 
acquaintances,  through  some  strong  political  interest,  ■ 
Rowland  doubted,  at  his  own  table,  all  the  news  he  hean 
the  subject,  and  said  everywhere  that  he  did  not  see  vrhy 
it  maa  shoald  not  vote  as  he  pleased.  Mr.  Grey  waa  very 
sorry  about  the  whole  affair;  he  was  sorry  that  there  had 
been  any  contest  at  all  for  the  county,  as  it  disturbed  the- 
peace  of  Deerbrook ;  he  was  sorry  that  the  candidate  he  pre- 
ferred had  won,  as  the  fact  exasperated  the  temper  of  Deer- 
brook;  he  was  sorry  that  Hope  had  voted,  to  the  detriment 
of  luB  name .  and  rising  fortunes ;  and  he  was  eorry  that 
he  himself'  had  been  imable  at  last  to  vote  for  Lowry,  to  keep 
his  young  flnend  in  countenance:  it  was  truly  unlucky  that 
be  shoidd  have  passed  his  promise  early  to  Sir  William 
Hunter  not  to  vote.  It  was  a  sad  business  altogether.  If 
was  only  to  be  hoped  that  it  would  pass  out  of  people's  minds ; 
that  things  would  soon  get  into  their  usual  train  ;  and  that  ifc 
nught  be  seven  years  before  there  was  another  election. 

Heetei  complained  to  her  husband  and  sister  of  the  mi 

in  which  she  was  treated  by  the  tradespeople  of  the  plac^< 

lihc  had  desired  to  put  herself  on  a  footing  of  acquaintance-' 

ship  with  them,  as  neighbours,  and  persona  with  whom  there' 

_     xuai  be  a  constant  transaction  of  business  for  hfe.     She  saw 

^^gUue  tha  difference  in  the  relation  between  U'uA^s^eo^X^^ 


tbeir  customers  in  a  large  towa  Uke  BiiDuoghaiu,  and  ii 
village  nrliere  there  is  but  one  baker,  where  the  grocer  a 
batt«r  are  the  same  personage,  and  where  you  cannot  fly  & 
your  butcher,  be  he  ever  so  much  your  foe.  Heater  therefon 
made  it  her  business  to  transact  herself  all  aifairs  with  if 
village  tradesmen.  She  began  her  housekeeping  energetically) 
and  might  be  seen  in  Mr.  Jonea'a  open  shop  in  the  cold^fe 
morning  of  January,  selecting  her  joint  of  meat;  or  deciding; 
among  brown  sugars  at  Tucker's,  the  grocer's.  After  t' 
election,  she  found  some  difierence  in  tJie  manner  of  most 
the  shop-people  towards  her;  and  she  fancied  more  than  Aes 
was.  With  some  of  these  persons,  there  was  no  more 
their  nunds  than  the  consciousness  of  having  discussed  t 
new  family  and  Mr.  Hope's  vote,  and  come  to  a  coaclnsioi 
against  his  "  principles."  With  others,  Mrs.  Rowland's  infli 
ence  had  Jone  deeper  mischief.  A  few  words  dropped  t 
herself,  or  reports  of  ber  sayings,  circulated  by  her  serranl 
occasioned  dislike  or  alarm  which  Hester's  sensitiveness  appiM 
hended  at  once,  and  forthwith  exaggerated.  She  eompiuas  *" 
to  her  husband  that  she  could  not  go  to  the  shops  with  mi 
comfort,  and  that  she  thought  she  must  turn  ove: 
keeping  to  Morris.  Margaret  remonstrated  against  this;  am 
by  being  her  sister's  constant  companion  in  her  walks  i 
business  as  well  as  pleasure,  hoped  to  be  able  to  keep  l£ 
peace,  and  to  preserve  or  restore,  if  need  were,  a  good 
standing  between  parties  who  could  most  materially  ^ 
or  injure  each  other's  comfort.  The  leisure  hours  to 
she  had  looked  forward  with  such  transport  were  all  cheque 
mth  anxiety  on  this  subject,  in  the  intervals  of  speculalioa  01 
another  matter,  to  which  she  found  her  mind  coBstaat^ 
recurring,  in  spite  of  her  oft-repealed  conviction  that  it  n 
no  concern  of  hers, — where  Mr.  Enderby  was, — what  he  H 
doing, — and  when  he  would  come.  Day  by  day,  as  all 
spread  her  books  before  her,  or  began  to  write,  she  wonde 
at  her  own  hstlessness  about  employments  to  which  she  1 
looked  forward  with  so  much  eagerness ;  and  when  she  detec 
herself  gazing  into  the  fire  by  the  half-hour  together,  i 
allowing  the  ink  to  dry  in  her  suspended  pen,  she  found  &a 
she  was  as  far  as  ever  from  deciding  whether  Hester  was  ni 
now  in  the  way  to  be  less  happy  than  ever,  and  how  it  wi 
that,  with  all  her  close  friendship  with  Philip  Eaderby,  i 
which  she  had  spoken  so  confidently  to  Maria,  she  was  no 
^^perShct  ignorance  of  his  movements  and  intentions.     TI 


ulittle  was  very  strange,  and,  in  the  experience,  somewhat 

Her  great  comfOTt.  was  Edward;  this  was  a  new  support 
and  a  strong  one:  but  even  here  she  wag  compelled  to  own. 
barself  somewhat  disappointed.  This  brotherly  relation,  for 
lAich  ahe  had  longed  all  her  Hie,  did  not  bring  the  (illness  of 
Mtiaiiiction  which  she  had  anticipated.  She  had  not  a  fatilt 
I  to  find  with  Edward:  she  was  always  called  upon  by  his  Aa^y 
conduct  for  admiration,  esteem,  and  adbction ;  bnt  all  this  was 
not  of  the  profit  to  her  which  she  had  expected.  He  seemed 
»Itered:  the  flow  of  his  spiiits  was  much  moderated;  bnt 
perhaps  this  was  no  loss,  as  his  calmness,  his  gentle  serirms- 
ness,  and  domestic  benevolence  were  brought  ont  mare 
strikingly  than  ever,  Margaret's  disappointment  lay  in  the 
intercDarse  between  themselves.  That  Edward  was  reserved 
—that  beneath  his  remarkable  frankness  there  lay  an  nn- 
cmnnmnicativeneBs  of  disposition — no  one  could  before  hi» 
marriage  have  made  her  believe:  yet  it  certainly  was  so. 
Though  Hester  and  she  never  discussed  Edward's  character, 
more  or  less — though  Hester's  love  for  him,  and  Margarets 
respect  for  that  love,  rendered  al!  such  conversiition  im- 
possible, Margaret  was  perfectly- well  aware  that  Hester's 
conviction  on  this  particular  point  was  the  same  as  her  own — 
that  Hester  had  discovered  that  she  had  not  fiiUy  understood 
her  husband,  and  that  there  remained  ai-^ou  of  his  character 
into  which  she  had  not  yet  penetrated.  M&rgaiet  was  obliged 
to  conclude  that  all  this  was  natural  and  right,  and  that  v^at- 
she  had  beard  said  of  men  generally  was  true  even  of  Edward 
Hope — that  there  are  depths  of  character  where  there  are  not 
rt^ons  of  experience,  which  defy  the  sympathy  and  sagacity 
of  woDoen,  However  natural  and  right  all  this  might  be,  she 
oould  not  but  be  sorry  for  it.  It  brought  disappointment  to 
herself,  and,  as  she  sadly  suspected,  to  Hester.  While  con- 
tinually and  delightedly  compelled  to  honour  and  regard  him 
more  and  more,  and  to  rely  upon  him  as  she  had  never  beforft' 
rtJied,  she  ifelt  that  he  did  not  win,  and  even  did  not  desire, 
any  iatimato  eoofidence.  She  found  that  she  coidd  still  say 
things  to  Maria  which  she  could  not  say  to  him;  and  that^ 
^^^He  their  domestic  conversation  rarely  flagged — while  it- 
^^^BfeBcod  a  boundless  range  of  fact,  and  all  that  they  could 
^^^^■tain  of  morals,  philosophy,  and  religion — the  greatest 
^^^^BDlof^cal  events,  the  most  interesting  experiences  of  her 
^^^^ptight  go   forward   without  express    tttw^T^^Ko'^   ^\ifl> 
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Edward.  Such  was  her  view  of  tha  case;  and  this  was  t 
disappomtraent  which,  ia  the  emly  days  of  her  new  mode 
life,  she  had  to  acknowledge  to  herself,  and  to  conceal  from 

One  fine  bright  morning  towards  the  end  of  January,  t 
sisters  set  out  Cor  their  walk,  willingly  quitting  the  clear  crac 
ling;  fire  within,  for  the  sharp  air  and  sparkling  patfawa] 
without. 

"  Which  way  shall  we  go  ?  "  asked  Margaret. 

"  Oh,  I  suppose  along  the  high-road,  as  usual.  How  pi 
voking  it  is  that  we  are  prevented,  day  after  day,  f 
getting  to  the  woods  by  my  snow-boots  not  Laving  arrii 
We  will  go  by  Mrs,  Howell's  for  the  chance  of  their  hai 

Mrs.  Howell  lad  two  expressions  of  eountenanoe — the  £ 
cious  and  the  prim,  Till  lately,  Hester  had  been  favour? 
with  the  first  exclusively.  She  was  now  to  be  amused  wi 
variety,  and  the  prim  was  offered  to  her  contemplation.  Nev 
did  Mrs.  Howeli  look  more  inaccessible  than  to-day,  when  s] 
scarcely  rose  from  her  stool  behind  the  counter,  to  learn  wh 
was  the  errand  of  her  customer. 

"  You  guess  what  I  am  come  for,  Mrs.  Howell,  I  dare  as 
Have  my  boots  arrived  yet  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  aware  of  their  having  arrived,  ma'am.  But  U 
IJlskin  is  now  occupied  in  that  department." 

"  Only  consider  how  the  winter  is  getting  on,  Mrs,  Howel 
and  I  can  walk  nowhere  but  in  the  high-road,  for  want  of  i 

Mrs.  Howell  curtsied, 

"  Can  you  not  haateu  your  agent,  or  help  me  to  my  boo 
one  way  or  another '{  Is  there  no  one  ia  Deerbrook  win 
you  could  employ  to  make  me  a  pair  ?  " 

Mrs.  Howell  east  up  her  hands  and  eyes. 

"  How  do  other  ladies  manage  to  obt;un  their  boot*  befoj 
the  snow  comes,  instead  of  after  it  has  melted  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  you  will  ask  them  yourself,  ma'am :  I  conci 
you  know  aU  the  ladies  in  Deerbrook.     You  will  find  I 
Miskin  in  that  department,  ladies,  if  you  wish  to  i 
gate." 

Hester  invaded  the  domain  of  Miss  Miskin — the  ahoe-sl 
behind  the  other  counter — in  the  hope  of  finding  someth 
put  on  her  feet,  which  should  enable  her  to  walk  wht 

pleased.     While  engaged  in  turning  over  the  stock,  wit! 


^^. 
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ont  any  help  Irom  IMiss  Mitkin,  wlio  w.ts  imitating  Mra. 
Howell's  distant  maiicrr  with  considerable  Buccesa,  a  carriage 
drove  up  to  the  door,  which  could  he  no  other  than  Sir  "Wil- 
liam Hunter's  ;  and  Lady  Hunter's  voice  waa  accordingly 
heard,  the  nest  minute,  asking  for  green  sewing-silk.  The 
gentle  drawl  of  Mrs.  Howell's  tone  conveyed  that  her  counte- 
nance had  resumed  its  primary  eipreBsion.  She  observed 
upon  the  horrors  of  the  fire  which  had  happened  at  Blicldcy 
the  Bight  before.  Lady  Hunter  had  not  heard  of  it;  and  the 
lelation  therefore  followed  of  the  burning  down  of  a  house 
and  shop  in  Blickley,  when  a  nursemaid  and  baby  werelost  in 
tJtefiaines. 

"I  should  hope  it  is  not  true,"  observed  Lady  Hunter. 
"  Last  night,  did  you  say? — Early  this  morning?  There  baa 
BCjaxiely  been  time  for  the  news  to  arrive  of  a  fire  at  Blickley 
early  tliis  morning." 

"  It  is  certainly  true,  however,  my  lady.  No  doubt  what- 
eyer  of  the  catastrophe,  I  am  grieved  to  say."  And  Mrs. 
Howell's  sighs  were  sympathetically  responded  to  by  Miss 
Miskin  in  the  back  shop. 

"  Bnl  how  did  you  hear  it?  "  asked  Lady  Hunter. 

There  was  no  audible  answer.  There  were  probably  signs 
and  intimaliona  of  something;  for  Lady  Hvmter  made  a  cir- 
cuit round  the  shop,  on  some  pretence,  and  stared  in  at  the 
door  of  the  shoe-parlour,  just  at  the  right  moment  for  perodv- 
ing,  if  she  so  pleased,  the  beautiful  smallness  of  Hester's  foot. 
Some  low,  murmuring,  conversation  then  passed  at  Mra. 
Howell's  counter,  when  the  words  "  black  servaat "  alone  met 
Margaret's  ear. 

Hester  found  nothing  that  she  could  wear.  The  more 
she  pressed  for  information  and  assiatonce  about  obtaining 
boots,  the  more  provokingly  cool  Miss  Miskin  grew.  At  last 
Hester  turned  to  her  sister  irith  a  hasty  inquiry  what  was  to 
be  done. 

"  We  must  hope  for  better  fortune  before  next  winter,  I 
suppose,"  said  Margaret,  smiling. 

"And  wet  my  feet  everyday  this  winter,"  said  Hester;  "for 
I  will  not  be  confined  to  the  high-road  fbr  any  such  reason 
ss  this." 

"  Dear  me,  ma'am,  you  are  warm  1 "  simpered  Miss  Miskin. 

"  I  warm!     What  do  you  mean.  Miss  Miskin?" 

"  Yon  are  warm,  ma'am : — not  that  it  is  of  any  OCaue^Bonmi 
rtiltyou  ire  a  little  warm  at  present."  '~~' 
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"  Nobody  can  cbai^E:  tLat  npou  you,  Miss  Misktn,  I  t 
gay,"  observed  Margai-et,  kughiag. 

"  No,  ma'am,  tiiaX  tLey  cutmot,  nor  ever  will.     I  am 
apt  to  be  warm,  ami  I  liop«  I  can  excuse     .... 
morning,  ladies." 

Mrs.  Howell  treated  her  cuatomera  witK  a  awimming  ci 
as  tltey  went  out,  gknciug  at  her   shop-woman  the  whij 
Lady  Hunter  favoured  them  with  a  full  stare. 

"  What  excessive  impertinence! "  exclaimed  Heater.  "  ' 
tell  me  that  I  was  warm,  and  she  hoped  she  could  esciuel  I 
husband  will  hardly  believe  it." 

"  Oh,  yes,  he  wUI.  He  knows  them  for  two  ignorant,  a 
women ;  worth  observing,  perhaps,  but  not  worth  "'■"'1'" 
Have  you  any  other  shop  to  go  to  ?  " 

Tes,  the  tinman's,  for  a  saucepan  or  two  of  a  si: 
Snpplied,  for  which  Morris  had  petitioned. 

The  tinman  was   either  unable  or  not  very  i 
understand  Hester's  requisitions.    He  brought  out  e' 
but  what  was  wanted;  and  was  so  extremely  intercBted ' 
observing  something  that  was  going  on  over  the  way,  that 
was  evL'ry  moment  casting  glances  abroad  between  the  diitc 
<  ivens  and  fenders  that  half-darkened  his  window.     The  h 
at  last  looked  over  the  way  too,  and  saw  a  gig  co 
black  footman  standing  before  the  opposite  house, 

"A  stranger  in  Decrbrook!"  observed  Margaret,  a 
issued  from  the  shop.     "  I  do  not  wonder  that  Mr.  Hill  hi 
so  little  attention  to  spaie  for  us." 

The  sisters  had  been  so  accustomed,  during  all  the  yevas 
their  Birmingham  hfe,  to  see  faces  tliat  they  did  not  kaa 
that  th^  could  not  yet  sympathise  with  the  emotions  caufl 
in  Deerbrook  by  tlie  appearance  of  a  stranger.  They  wftlk 
on,  forgetting  in  conversation  aU  about  the  gig  and  btai 
servaat.  Hester  had  not  been  pleaeed  by  the  i.  ~  * 
attention  she  had  met  with  in  both  the  siiopa  she  bad  TUDtl 
and  she  did  not  enjoy  her  walk  as  was  her  wont.  As  tfa 
trod  the  crisp  and  gbtteriag  snow,  Margaret 'hoped  the  lit 
Howlands  and  Greys  were  happy  in  making  the  snow-a 
which  had  been  the  vision  of  their  imaginations  siaoe  li 
winter  set  in :  but  Hester  cast  longing  eyes  on  the  dai^  woa 
which  sprang  from  the  sheeted  luoadows,  and  thought  noUdi 
could  be  so  delightiul  as  to  wander  among  them,  and  gaA 
if^clea  from,  the  boughs,  evetiL  ^ootjki  i!!^  ^uCofi  Jtu^^ 
■""'-'-deep  in  saow. 
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Jast  when  they  were  proposing  to  turn  back,  a  horaeman 
appeared  on  the  ridge  of  the  rising  ground  over  which  ihe 
road  passed.  "It  is  Edwardl"  cried  Hester.  "I  had 
idea  we  should  meet  him  on  this  road."  And  she  qniokeved 
her  pace,  and  her  countenance  brightened  as  if  she  had 
wen  him  for  a  month.  Before  they  met  him,  however,  the 
gig-  with  the  black  footman,  now  containing  also  a  gentlt 
driving,  overtook  and  slowly  paased  them — the  gentli 
kwking  round  him,  as  if  in  search  of  some  dwelling  here- 
abouts. On  approaching  Hope,  the  stranger  drew  up,  touched 
bis  hat,  and  a,skti  a  question;  and  on  receiving  the  answer, 
bowed,  turned  round,  and  repassed  Hester  and  Mai^aret. 
Hope  joined  his  wife  and  sister,  and  walked  his  horse  beside 
the  path. 

"  Who  is  that  gentleman,  Edward  ?  " 

"  I  brieve  it  is  6Ir.  Foster,  the  surgeon  at  Blickley.' 

"  What  did  he  want  with  you  V  " 

"  He  wanted  to  know  whether  he  was  iu  the  right  road  to 
the  KusseU  Taylors." 

"  The  Kussell  Taylors !     Your  patients  I 

"  Once  my  patients,  but  no  longer  so.  It  eeems  they  are 
Mr.  Foster's  patients  nov 

Hester  made  no  reply. 

«  Can  you  Bee  from  jour  pathway  what  is  going  on  below 
there  in  the  meadow?  I  see  the  skaters  very  busy 
ponds.  Why  do  not  you  go  there,  instead  of  walking  herft 
every  day  ?  " 

Blargaret  had  to  e^ain  the  case  about  the  snow-boots,  for 
Hester's  face  was  bathed  in  tears.  Edward  rallied  her  gently; 
bat  it  would  not  do.  She  motioned  to  him  to  ride  on,  and  ha 
thought  it  best  to  do  so.  The  Hstera  proceeded  in  silenoe, 
Hester's  tears  flowing  faster  and  faster.  Instead  of  walking 
throQgh  Deerbrook,  she  took  a  back  rood  homewards,  and 
dicw  down  her  veil.  As  ill  luck  would  have  it,  however, 
ihey  met  Sophia  Grey  and  her  sisters,  and  Sophia  would  atop. 
She  was  about  to  turn  hack  with  them,  when  she  saw  that 
something  was  the  matter,  and  then  she  checked  herself  awk- 
wardly, and  wished  her  cousins  good  morning,  while  Faony 
and  Hary  were  staring  at  Hester. 

"One  ought  not  to  mind,"  said  Margaret,  half-'laughingi 
"  there  are  so  many  causes  for  grown  people's  tearsl  but  I 
^y^^fydaavaal^  wbeni  was  a ctuld.'^ftahasifi at ' 
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Efcn  in  tears,  and  an  excessive  desire  to  tell  people  that  I  htB 
not  been  naughty." 

"  You  could  not  have  told  Sophia  bo  of  me,  1  am  sore,"  s 
Hester. 

"  Yes,  I  coiild ;  you  are  not  crying  because  you  have  b 
naughty,  but  you  are  naughty  because  you  cry ;  and  that  n 
be  cured  presently." 

It  was  not  presently  cured,  however.  During  the  whole 
dinaer-time,  Hester's  tears  continued  to  flow;  and  she  co 
not  eat,  though  she  made  efforts  to  do  so.  Edward  and  Ms 
gaj'et  talked  a  great  deal  about  skating  and  suow-men,  . 
ahout  the  fire  at  Blickley;  but  they  cjime  to  a  stand  at  la 
The  footboy  went  about  on  tiptoe,  and  ahut  the  door  as  if. 
had  been  in  a  sick-room;  and  this  made  Hester's  short  i 
only  the  more  audible.  It  was  a  relief  when  the  ( 
were  on  the  table  at  last,  and  the  door  closed  behind  1 
dinner  anil  the  boy.  Margaretbegantopeelan  orangefor  b 
Eister,  and  Edward  poured  out  a  glass  of  wiue ;  he  plat 
it  before  her,  and  then  drew  his  chair  to  her  side,  saying — 

"  Now,  my  dear,  let  us  get  to  the  bottom  of  all  this  d' 

"No,  do  not  try,  Edward.  Never  mind  me  I  Ishallgett 
better  of  this,  by-and-by :  only  let  me  alone." 

"  Thank  you ! "  said  Hope,  smihng.  "  I  like  to  see  peoj 
reasonable  1  I  am  to  see  you  sorrowing  in  this  way,  aud  i 
very  sufficient  cause,  and  I  am  neither  to  mind  your  trouUi 
Dor  my  own,  but  to  be  as  merry  as  if  nothing  had  happenfl 
Is  not  this  reasonable,  Margaret?" 

"  For  very  sufficient  cause  !"  said  Hester,  eagerly. 

"  Yea,  indeed ;  for  very  sufficient  cause.  It  must  ba 
painful  thing  to  you  to  find  my  ueighbours  beginning 
dislike  me  ;  to  have  the  tradespeople  impertinem  to  you  < 
my  account ;  to  see  my  patients  leave  me,  and  call  ii 
body  from  a  distance,  in  the  face  of  all  Deerbroofc. 
make  you  anxious  to  think  what  is  to  become  of  ti! 
discontent  continues  and  spreads :  and  it  must  be  a  bit 
disappointment  to  you  to  find  that  to  be  my  wife  is  not  to 
BO  happy  as  we  expected.     Here  is  cauae  enough  for  tears.*^ 

In  the  midst  of  her  grief,  Hester  looked  up  at  her  husbai 
with  an  expression  of  gratitude  and  tenderness  which  consoli 
him  tor  her. 

"  I  will  not  answer  for  it,"  he  continued, "  but  that  we  a 
all  three  sit  down  to  weep  together,  one  of  these  days.'.'. 


decrbp-oob:. 
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"And  then,"  siiid  Margaret,  "Heater  will  be  the  first 
cheer  up  and  comfort  us," 

"  I  bare  no  doubt  of  it,"  replied  Hope.      "  Meantime, 
tbere  anything  that  you  would  have  had  done  otherwise  by 
me?     Was  1  right  or  not  to  vote?  and  was  there  anything 
wrong  in  my  manner  of  doing  it?     la  there  any  cause  what- 
CTer  for  repentance '/" 

"  None,  none,"  cried  Hester,  "  You  have  been  right 
Ihroughout.     1  glory  in  all  you  do." 

"  To  me  it  seems  that  you  could  not  have  done  otbervriee," 
observed  Margaret,  "  It  was  a  simple,  unavoidable  act,  done 
with  the  simplicity  of  affairs  which  happen  in  natural  coi 
I  neither  repent  it  for  you,  nor  glory  in  it." 

"  That  is  jnst  my  view  of  it,  Mai^aret.  And  it  follows 
that  the  consequences  are  to  be  taken  as  coming  in  natural 
course  too.     Does  not  this  again  simplify  the  affair,  Hester?" 

♦'  It  lights  it  up,"  replied  Hester.  "  It  reminds  me  how  all 
would  have  been  if  you  had  acted  otherwise  than  as  you  did. 
It  is,  to  be  sure,  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  of  such  a  thing, 
— ^bot  if  you  Lad  not  voted,  I  should  have — ^not  despised  you 
in  any  degree, — but  lost  confidence  in  you  a  little." 

"  That   ia   a  very  mild  way  of  putting  it,"   said   Hope, 


''  Thank  Heaven,  we  are  spared  that  I "  exclaimed  Margaret 
"  But,  brother,  tell  us  the  worst  that  you  think  can  come  of 
this  displeasure  against  you.  I  rather  suspect,  however,  that 
we  have  suffered  the  worst  already,  in  discovering  that  people 
can  be  displeased  with  you." 

"That  being  bo  extremely  rare  a  lot  in  this  world,  and 
especially  in  the  world  of  a  village,"  replied  Hope,  "  I  reaUy 
do  not  know  what  to  expect  as  the  last  result  of  this  affair, 
nor  am  I  anxious  to  foresee.     I  never  liked  the  sort  of  attach- 
ment that  most  of  my  neighbours  have  testified  for  me.     It 
was  to  their  honour  in  as  far  as  it  showed  kindness  of  heart ; 
but  it  was  unreasonable:  so  unreasonable  that  I  imagine  the 
opposite  feelings  which  are  now  suaceedin^  may  be  just 
much  in  excess.     Suppose  it  should  be  so,  Hester?" 
"  Well,  what  then?"  she  asked,  sighing. 
"  Suppose  our  neighbours  should  send  me  to  Coventry,  and 
my  patients  should  leave  me  so  far  as  that  we  should  not 
have  enough  to  live  on  ?" 
I         "  Tbftt  would  be  persecution,"  cried  Hester,  bright 
uJUuuld  bear  persecution, — downright  pcrsecuVvya,^ 


"  You  could  bear  sedng  jout  hnaband  torn  by  lions  in  i 
amphitheatre,"  said  Margaret,  smiling,  "  but    ,     .     .     ." 

"  But  a  toss  of  Mrs.  Howell's  head  ia  unendiirable,"  si 
Hope,  with  aolemnity. 

Hester  looked  down,  blnahing  like  a  chidden  child. 

"  But  about  this  persecution,"  said  she.     "  "What  mode  y 
ask  those  questions  just  now  ?" 

"  I  find  my  neighbours  more  angry  with  me  than  I  coul4 
have  supposed  possible,  my  dear.  I  have  been  treated  tritk 
great  and  growing  rudent^s  for  some  days.  Ia  a  place  lib 
this,  you  know,  ofiences  seldom  come  alone.  K  you  do  i 
thiug  which  a  village  public  does  not  approve,  there  will  ba 
offence  ia  whatever  else  you  say  and  do  for  some  time  after^ 
And  I  suspect  that  is  my  case  now.  I  may  be  mifltake^i 
however ;  and  whatever  happens,  I  hope,  my  lore,  we  shaBl 
all  be  to  the  last  degree  careful  not  to  see  offence  where  it  i 
not  intended." 

"  Not  to  do  the  very  thing  we  are  suffering  under  < 
selves,"  observed  Margaret. 

"We  will  aot  watch  our  neighbours,  and  canvaas  t 
opinioufl  of  us  by  our  own  fireside,"  said  Hope- 
conclude  them  ^1  to  be  our  friends  till  they  give  ns  oleu' 
evidence  to  the  contrary.     Shall  it  not  be  so,  love?" 

"  I  know  what  you  mean,"  said  Hester,  with  sou 
ment  in  her  voice  and  manner.     "  You   cannot  trust   my 
temper  in  your  affairs:  and  you  are  perfectly  right, 
temper  ia  not  to  be  trusted." 

"  Very  few  are,  ia  the  first  agonies  of  unpopularity  ; 
such  faith  in  one's  neighbours  as  shall  supersede  watd 
them  ought  hardly  to  be  looked    for  in  the  atmosphere  c 
Deerbrook.     We  must  all  look  to  ourselves." 

"  I  understand  you,"  said  Hester.  "  T  take  the  lesson  h 
I  assure  you.  It  is  clear  to  me  through  your  cautious  phne^j 
— the  '  we,'  and  '  all  of  us,'  and  '  ourselves.'  But  rememb 
this, — that  people  are  not  made  alike,  and  are  not  able,  a: 
not  intended  to  feel  alike  ;  and  if  some  have  less  power  Cb 
others  over  their  sorrow,  at  least  over  their  tears,  it  does  n 
follow  that  they  canaot  bear  aa  well  what  they  have  to  bear. 
If  I  cannot  sit  looking  as  Alargaret  does,  peeling  oranges  ai  ' 
philosophising,  it  may  not  be  that  I  have  less  strength  at  n 
heart,  but  that  I  have  more  at  stake, — more — " 

Hope  started  from  her  side,  and  leaned  against  the  n 
piece,  coreiiag  his  face  with  his  hands.     At  this  momei 


bw  eetored  with  a  message  from  a  patient  in  the  next  sti> 
mo  itwtted  Mr.  Hope. 

"  Oh,  do  not  leare  me,  Edward !     Do  not  leave  me  at  I 
moment !"  cried  Heater.     "  Come  back  for  five  minutes  1" 

Hope  qoietly  eaid  that  he  ahould  return  presently,  and  weut 
oat.  When  IJie  hall  door  was  heard  to  close  behind  him, 
Hester  flung  herself  down  on  the  sofa.  Whatever  momentary 
resentment  Mai^aret  might  have  felt  at  her  sister's  words,  it 
vanished  at  the  sight  of  Hester's  attitude  of  wretchedness. 
She  sat  on  a  footstool  beside  the  sofa,  and  took  her  dster's 
hand  in  hers. 

"  You  are  kinder  to  me  than  I  deserve,"  murmored  lleater: 
"  but,  Margaret,  mind  what  1  say!  never  marry,  Margaret  I 
Never  love,  and  never  many,  Maigaret ! " 

Margaret  laid  her  hand  on  her  sister's  shoulder,  saying, — • 
"  Stop  here,  Hester  1  While  I  was  tfc  only  friend  you  had, 
it  was  right  and  kind  to  tel!  me  all  that  was  in  your  heart. 
Bat  now  that  there  is  one  nearer  and  dearer,  and  far,  far 
worthier  than  I,  I  can  hear  nothing  like  this.  Nor  are  yoa 
fit  jast  now  to  speak  of  these  serious  things :  you  are  dig^ 
composed ' ' 

"  One  woidd  think  you  were  echoing  Miss  Miskin,  Margaret, 
— '  Ton  are  warm,  ma'am.'  But  you  must  hear  this  much, 
I  insigt  upon  it.  If  you  would  have  heard  me,  you  would 
havo  found  that  I  was  not  going  to  say  a  word  about  my 
husband  inconsistent  with  all  the  love  and  honour  you  would 
have  him  enjoy.  I  assure  you,  you  might  trust  me  nottocom- 
plwi  of  my  husband.  I  have  no  words  in  which  to  say  bow 
DoUe  he  is.  But,  oh  1  it  is  all  true  about  the  wretchedness  of 
maniiMl  life  1  I  am  wretched,  Margaret." 

"  So  I  see,"  said  Margaret,  in  deep  sorrow. 

"  Lift  is  a  blank  to  me.    I  have  no  hope  left,    I  am  neither 
wiser,   nor  better,  nor  happier  for  God  having  given  me  a" 
dist  should  make  a  woman  what  I  meant  lo  be.     What  as 
God  give  me  more  than  I  have?" 

"  I  was  just  thinking  ao,"  replied  Margaret,  mournfully. 

"  What  follows  theni"' 

"  Not  that  all  married  people  are  unhappy  because  you  are." 

"  Yes,  oh,  yes!  all  who  are  capable  of  happiness;  all  who 

can  love.     The  truth  is,  there  is  no  perfect  coofideoce  in  the 

world:  there  is  no  rest  for  one's  heart.     I  believed  there  was, 

Uld  I  am  disappointed :  and  if  you  believe  there  is,  you  will 

Jl^^nppointed  too,  I  warn  jou." 


"  I  shall  not  neglect  your  warning;  but  I  do  believe  tliera 
is  rest  for  rational  affiiclions — I  am  confident  there  is,  if  tl 
primary  condition  is  fiilfilled — if  there  is  repose  in  God 
together  with  human  love." 

"  You  think  that  trust  in  God  is  wanting  in  me?" 

"DoIeCuB  Hpeat  of  something  else,"  said  Margaret.  "W^ 
are  \vTong  to  think  and  talk  of  ourselves  as  we  do.  There  i( 
Bomeihing  aickly  about  our  state  while  we  do  so,  and  w( 
deserve  to  be  suffering  as  we  are.  Come  I  iet  us  be  up  and 
doing.  Let  me  read  to  you;  or  will  you  practise  with  u 
Edward  comes  back?" 

"  Not  till  you  have  answered  my  question,  Margaret.  Da 
you  believe  that  my  wretchedness  is  from  want  of  trust  ii^ 
God?" 

"  1  believe,"  said  Mui^aret,  seriously,  "  that  all  restlesi  a 
passionate  suffering  is  from  that  cause.     And  now,  Hester, 

Hester  allowed  Margaret  to  read  to  her ;  but  it  would  not 
do.  She  was  too  highly  wrought  up  for  common  interests.. 
The  reading  was  broken  off  by  her  hysterical  sobs;  and  i' 
was  clear  that  the  best  thing  to  be  done  was  to  get  her  to  b  ' 
under  Morris's  care,  that  all  agitating  conversation  might  t 
avoided.  When  Mr.  Hope  returned,  he  found  Morgare 
sitting  alone  at  the  tea-table.  If  she  had  had  no  greata 
power  of  self-control  than  her  sister,  Edward  might  have  beel 
made  wretched  enough,  for  her  heart  was  full  of  dismay:  ba 
she  felt  the  importance  of  the  duty  of  supporting  him,  and  h 
found  her,  though  serious,  apparently  cheerful. 

"  I  have  sent  Hester  to  bed,"  said  she,  as  he  entered,  "  Slu 
was  worn  out,  Yes;  juat  go  ajjd  speak  to  her;  but  do  n 
^ve  her  the  opportunity  of  any  more  conversation  till  she  hai 
slept.  Tell  her  that  I  am  going  to  send  her  some  tea;  an 
by  that  time  yours  will  be  ready." 

"  Just  one  word  upon  the  events  of  to-day,"  said  Hope,  i 
he  took  his  seat  at  the  tea-table,  aSter  having  reported  ^ 
Hester  was  tolerably  composed : — "juat  one  word,  and  no  morei 
We  must  avoid  bringing  emotions  to  a  point — giving  o 

"  I  entirely  agree  with  you,"  said  Mai^iaret.  "  Sherequiroi 
to  be  drawn  out  of  herself.  She  cannot  bear  that  opening  oi 
the  sluices,  which  is  a.  benefit  and  comfort  to  some  people 
Let  us  keep  them  shut,  and  when  it  comes  to  acting,  see  hon 
urill  acti " 


Kas  JOB  for  that!"  was  on  Hope's  lips;  but  he  did  not 
Tea  was  soon  dismissed,  and  he  then  took  np  tha 
per;  and  when  that  was  finished,  he  found  he  could 
rot  read  to  Margaret — he  mast  write: — he  had  a  case  to 
report  for  a  medical  journal. 

"  I  hope  I  Lave  not  spoiled  your  evening,"  said  Hester, 
hojiuidly,  when  her  sister  went  to  bid  her  good-night.     "  1 
ban  been  listening;  but  I  could  not  hear  you  either  laugh- 
er talking." 
Because  we  have  been  neither  laughing  nor  talking.     My 

ler  has  been  writing " 

'Writing!     To  whom?     To  Emily, 

to  a.  far  more  redoubtable  person  than  either:  to  the 
editor  of  some  one  of  those  green  and  blue  periodlculs  that  he 
devonrs,  as  if  they  were  poetry.  And  I  have  been  copying 
music." 

"  How  tired  you  look!" 
"Well,  then,  good-night!" 

Margaret  might  well  look  tired ;  but  she  did  not  go  to  rest 
for  long.  How  should  she  rest,  while  her  sonj  was  sick  with 
dismay,  her  heart  weighed  down  with  disappointment,  her 
siater'a  sobs  still  sounding  in  her  ear,  her  sister's  agonized 
countenance  rising  up  from  moment  to  moment,  as  often  aa 
she  closed  her  eyes?  And  all  this  within  the  sacred  enclosure 
of  home,  in  the  very  sanctuary  of  peace  1  All  this  where 
love  had  guided  the  sufiering  one  to  marriage — where  there 
was  present  neither  sickness,  nor  calamity,  nor  guilt,  but  tha 
very  opposites  of  all  these!  Could  it  then  be  true,  that  tlie 
only  sanctuary  of  peace  is  in  the  heart?  that  while  love  is  the 
master  passion  of  humanity,  the  main-spring  of  human  action, 
the  crowning  interest  of  human  life — while  it  is  ordained, 
natural,  inevitable,  it  should  issue  as  if  it  were  discountenanced 
by  Providence,  unnatural,  and  to  be  repelled?  Could  it  be 
sa?  Was  Hester's  warning  against  love,  against  marriage, 
reasonable,  and  to  be  regarded?  That  warning  Margaret 
thought  she  could  never  put  aside,  so  heavily  had  it  sunk  upon 
her  heart,  crushing — she  knew  not  what  there.  If  it  was  not 
a  reasonable  warning,  whither  should  she  turn  for  consolation, 
Ibr  Hester  ?  If  this  misery  arose  out  of  an  incapacity  in 
Heater  herself  for  happiness  in  domestic  life,  phen  farewell 
sisterly  comfort — farewell  all  the  bright  visions  she  had  ever 
indulged  on  behalf  of  the  one  who  had  always  been  her  nearest 
^j^^^aiest?     Instead  of  these,  there  must  be  ?Jxx^i^%  «u>^ 


grief,  fiir  deeper  than  in  tlie  ajixious  yean  that  vtt 
siru^le  with  an  evil  which  must  grow  if  it  does  not 
Htul  grief  for  aa  added  sufferer — for  one  who  deserved  blessi 
where  he  was  destined  to  receive  torture.  Thia  wa*  not  1 
first  time  by  a  hundred  that  Hester  bad  kept  Margaret 
her  pillow,  and  then  driven  rest  from  it ;  but  never  had  ti 
trial  been  so  great  as  now.  There  had  been  anxiety  formerlj 
now  there  was  something  like  despair,  after  an  interval  of  hcq 
and  comparative  ease. 

Mankind  arc  ignorant  enough,  Heaven  knows,  both  in  tl 
mass,  about  genera!  interests,  and  individually,  about  d 
things  which  belong  to  their  peace  :  but  of  all  mortals,  not 
perhaps  ore  so  awfully  self-deluded  as  the  unamiable.  The 
do  not,  any  more  than  others,  sin  for  the  sake  of  sinning ;  bi 
the  amount  of  woe  caused  by  their  sel£sh  unconsciousiiess 
such  as  may  well  make  their  weakness  an  equivalent  for 
men's  gravest  crimes.  There  is  a  gT«at  diversity  of  ■"  " 
places  for  their  consciences — many  mansions  in  the  din 
of  discontent :  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  in  tl 
■when  all  shall  be  tmcovered  to  the  eternal  day,  there  will 
revealed  a  lower  deep  than  the  hell  which  tbey  have  mi 
They,  perhaps,  are  the  only  order  of  evil  ones  who  suSer  1 
without  seeing  and  knowing  that  it  is  bell.  But  the^ 
under  a  heavier  curse  even  than  this  ;  they  inflict 
second  only  to  their  own,  with  an  unconsciousnei 
worthy  of  spirits  of  light.  Wliile  they  complacently  <!( 
elude  themselves  the  victims  of  others,  or  pronounce,  inw 
or  aloud,  tliat  they  are  too  singular,  or  too  refined,  for  con 
mon  appreciation,  they  are  putting  in  motion  an  enginery 
torture  whose  aspect  will  one  day  blast  their  minds'  s^ 
The  dumb  groans  of  their  victims  will  sooner  or  later  retoi 
upon  their  ears  from  the  depths  of  the  heaven  to  which  A 
sorrows  of  men  daily  aacend.  The  spirit  sinks  under  d 
prospect  of  the  retribution  of  the  unamiable,  if  all  that  happa 
be  indeed  for  etemily,  if  there  be  indeed  a  record — an  ' 
on  some  one  or  other  human  spirit — of  every  chilling  &oyia, 
of  every  querulous  tone,  of  every  bitter  jest,  of  every  insulting 
word — of  all  abuses  of  that  tremendous  power  which  mind  hu 
over  mind.  The  throbbing  pulses,  the  quivering  nerres, 
wrung  hearty,  that  surround  the  uuamiable — what  a  cloud 
witnesses  b  here  1  and  what  plea  shall  avail  against  themtl 
The  terror  of  innocents  who  should  know  no  iear — the 
ire  emotions  of  dependants  who  dare  not  ccnnplttJn    1 
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fiuBtneBs  of  heart  of  life-long  compamons — the  anguisli  of 
llose  who  love — the  unholy  exultation  of  those  who  hate, — 
vk»t  an  array  of  judges  is  here  I  and  where  can  appeal  be 
lodged  aguDst  their  sentence?  Ib  pride  of  singularity  a 
ratianal  plea  'i  Is  super-refinement,  or  circumstance  of  God, 
or  wicongeniality  in  man,  &  sufficient  ground  of  appeal,  when 
the  refinement  of  one  is  a  grace  granted  for  the  luxury  of  all, 
when  cdrcumstance  is  given  to  be  conquered,  aad  uocon- 
gemalily  is  appointed  for  discipHne  ?  The  sensualist  has 
bmtified  the  seraphic  nature  with  which  he  was  endowed. 
Hie  depredator  has  intercepted  the  rewards  of  toil,  and  marred 
Ae  image  of  justice,  and  dimmed  the  lufitre  of  faith  in  men's 
ndads.  The  imperial  tyrant  has  invoked  a  whirlwind,  to  lay 
KMte,  for  an  hour  of  God's  eternal  year,  some  region  of  society. 
Bat  the  unamiable — the  domestic  tortorer — has  heaped  wrong 
i^on  wrong,  and  woe  upon  woe,  through  the  whole  portion  (A' 
tme  which  was  given  into  hia  power,  till  it  would  be  rash  to 
toy  that  any  others  are  more  guilty  than  he.  If  there  be  hope 
<p  solace  for  such,  it  is  that  there  may  have  been  temperg 
shout  him  the  opposite  of  his  own.  It  is  matter  of  humiliating 
natitudc  that  there  were  some  which  he  could  not  ruin ;  and 
I  ttat  he  was  the  medium  of  discipline  by  which  they  were 
I  exercised  in  forbearance,  in  divine  foigiveuess  and  love.  If 
I  tibere  be  solace  in  such  an  occasional  result,  let  it  be  made  the 
most  of  by  those  who  need  it ;  lor  it  is  the  only  possible 
I  aUeriation  to  their  remorse.  Let  them  accept  it  as  the  &ee 
^ft  of  a  mercy  which  they  have  insulted,  and  a  long-suffering 
I  iriiich  they  have  defied. 

Not  thus,  however,  did  Maigaret  regard  the  case  of  her 
tojster.  She  had  but  of  late  ceased  to  suppose  bersclf  in  the 
irrong  when  Hester  was  unhappy ;  and  iJaough  she  was  now 
idifived  &om  the  responsibility  of  her  sister's  peace,  she  was 
dm  to  blame — reluctant  to  class  the  case  lower  than  as  one 
'  <C  infirmity.  Her  last  waking  thoughts  (and  they  were  very 
lale)  were  of  pity  and  of  prayer. 

A3  the  door  dosed  behind  Margaret,  Uope  had  flung  down 
his  pen.  In  one  moment  she  had  returned  for  a  book  ;  and 
she  found  him  by  the  fireside,  leaning  his  head  upon  his  arms 
against  the  wall.  There  was  something  in  his  attitude  which 
stoitled  her  out  of  her  wish  for  her  book,  and  she  qoietly 
withdrew  without  it.      He  turned,  and  epike,  \>iJ.t  ^ft  '«»»' 

tught  be,  as  te  surve-jp.i  ''Ve  too" 
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filled  es  it  wus  with  tokens  of  occupadoQ,  and  appliances  of 
domeBtio  life.     "  It  13  home  to  be  more  lonely  than  ever  bdbre 
— and  yet  never  to  be  alone  with  my  secret !     At  my  own 
table,  by  my  own  hearth,  I  caimot  look  up  into  the  faces 
around  mo,  nor  say  what  I  am  thinking.     In  every  act  and 
every  word  I  am  in  danger  of  distnrbing  the  innocent — even 
of  sullying  tie   pure,  and   of  breaking   the   bruised  reed. 
Would  to  God  I  hod  uever  seen  them !    How  have  I  abhorred 
bondage  all  my  life !  and  I  am  iu  bondage  every  hour  that  I 
spend  at  home.     I  have  always  insisted  that  fliere  was  i 
bondage  but  in  guilt.     Is  it  so  ¥    If  it  be  so,  then  I  am  t ' ' 
guilty,  or  in  reahly  free.     I  have  settled  this  before, 
guilty  ;  or  rather,  I  have  beeo  guilty;  and  this  is  my  retriljl 
tion.     Not  ^Ity  towards  Margaret.      Thank  God,  I  I 
done  her  no  wrong  I     Thank  God,  I  have  never  been  in 
eyes — what  I  muat  not  think  ofl      Nor  cotdd  I  evet  fa 
been,  if .  .  .  .     She  loves  Enderby,  I  am  certain,  though  sbe 
does  not  know  it  herself.      It  is  a  blessing  that  she  loves  hiin, 
if  I  could  but  always  feel  it  so.     I  am  not  guilty  towards  her, 
nor  towards  Hester,  except  in  the  weakness  of  declining  to 
inflict  that  suffering  upon  her  which,  fearful  as  it  must  hat 
been,  might  perhaps  have  proved  less  than,  vrith  all  my  ca:~ 
she  muat  undergo  now.     There  was  my  fault.     I  did  not 
declare,  seek  to  attach  her.    I  did  nothing  wrong  so  far.    B. 
I  dared  to  measure  suffering — to  calculate  consequences  pr 
sumptuously  and  vainly :  and  this  is  my  retribution.     'Bo 
would  it  have  been,  if  I  had  allowed  them  to  go  back  i 
Birmingham,  and  had  been  haiuited  with  the  image  of  fa 
there  ?      But  why  go  over  this  again,  when  my  very  soul 
weary  of  it  all  ?     It  lies  behind,  and  let  it  be  forgotten.     H 
present  is  what  I  have  to  do  with,  and  it  is  quite  enough.  ' 
have  injured,  cruelly  injured  myself,  and  I  muat  bear  wJ 
myself.     Here  I  am,  charged  with  the  duty  of  not  casting  s 
shadow  over  the  innocent,  and  of  strengthening  the  infirm, 
have  a  clear  duty  before  me — that  is  one  blessing.    The  inn 
cent  will  soon  be  taken  from  under  my  shadow — I  trust  so- 
for  my  duty  there  is  almost  too  hard.     How  she  would  era 
£de  in  me,  and  I  must  not  let  her,  and  must  continuat 
disappoint  her,  and  sufier  in  her  affection.      I  cannot  even  I 
to  her  what  our  relation  warrants.     And  all  the  while  bi 
tboughtaare  my  thoughts;  her.  .  .  .    Bat  this  vrill  never  d 
It  is  enough  that  she  trusts  me,  and  that  I  deserve  that  s] 
Thie  ie  all  that  I  can  ever  have  or  hope  for  j  but . 
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have  won  thus  much  ;  and  I  shall  keep  it.     Not  a  doubt  or 
fear,  not  a  moment'a  ruffle  of  spirits,  shaJl  she  ever  experience 
IVom  me.     As  for  ray  own  poor  aiifleret — what  months  and 
ysars  are  before  us  both  I      What  a  discipline  before  she 
be  at  peace !      If  she  were  to  look  forwid  as  I  do,  her  hi 
wonld  sink  aa  mine  does,  and  perhaps  she  would  try .  . 
Bat  we  must  not  look  forward :  her  heart  must  not  sink, 
must  keep  it  up.      She  has  strength  under  her  weakness,  and 
I  must  help  her  to  bring  it  out  and  use  it.     There  ought  to 
be,  there  must  be,  peace  in  store  for  such  generosity  of  spirit 
as  lies  under  the  jealousy,  for  such  devotedness,  for  auch 
power.     Margaret  says,  '  When  it  comes  to  acting,  see  how 
she  nill  act.'     Oh,  that  it  might  please  Heaven  to  send  such 
adversity  as  would  prove  to  herself  how  nobly  she  can  act  I 
If  florae  strong  call  on  her  power  would  come  in  aid  of  what  I 
would  fain  do  for  her,  I  care  not  what  it  is.     Jf  Lean  only 
witness  my  own  wrong  repaired — if  I  can  but  see  her  blessrf 
from  within,  let  all  other  things  be  as  they  may  !     The  very 
thought  frees  me,  and  I  breathe  again !" 
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ENDERBr  KEWS, 


"  Mauua,  what  do  you  think  Fanny  and  Maiy  Grey  say 
aakedMatilda  of  her  mother. 

"My  dear,  I  wish  you  wonld  not  tease  me  with  what  the 
Greys  say.     They  say  very  iittio  that  is  worth  repeating." 

"  Well,  but  yon  must  hear  this,  mamma.  Fanny  and  Mary 
were  waiting  with  Sophia  yesterday,  and  they  met  Mrs.  Hope 
and  Miss  Ibbotson  in  Tum-stile  Lane ;  and  Mrs.  Hope  was 
crying  so,  you  can't  think." 

"  fideed  1     Crying !     What,  in  the  middle  of  the  day  ?" 

"  Yes;  jnst  before  dinner.  She  had  her  veil  down,  and  she 
did  not  want  to  stop,  evidently,  mamma.     She ." 

"  I  should  wonder  if  she  did,"  observed  Mr.  Eowland  from 
the  other  aide  of  the  newspaper  he  was  reading.  "  If  Dr.  ani 
Mrs.  Levitt  were  to  come  in  the  next  time  you  cry,  Matilda, 
yon  vrooid  not  want  to  stay  in  the  parlour,  evidently,  I  should 
'  ■  ■        For  my  part,  I  never  show  my  face  when  I 

&  Anna.    "  Do  ^Qu  a^fftt  «^1" 
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"  Have  you  neTer  found  me  behind  the  deals,  or  among 
sacks  in  the  granary,  wit±i  my  finger  in  my  eye  ?" 

"  No,  papa.     Do  ahow  ub  liow  yon  look  when  yon  cry." 

Mr.  Rowland's  face,  ali  dolefulness,  emerged  from  behmd  d 
newspaper,  and  the  children  shouted. 

"  But,"  s^d  Matilda,  observing  that  her  mother's 
begMi  to  lower,  "  I  think  it  is  very  odd  that  Mrs.  Hope  d 
not  stay  at  home  if  she  wanted  to  cry.  It  is  so  very  odd  t 
go  crying  about  the  streets ! " 

"  I  dare  say  Deerbrook  is  very  mack  obliged  to  her,"  i 
papa.     "  It  win  be  something  to  talk  about  for  a  ■week." 

"  But  what  could  she  be  crying  for,  papa  ?  " 

"  Soppose  you  ask  her,  my  dear  ?     Had  you  not  better  p 
on  your  bonnet,  and  go  directly  to  Mr.  Hope's,  and  ask,  ii ' 
our  OomplimentB,   what  Mrs.   Hope   was  crying  for  at  ' 
o'clock  yesterday  aflernoon?     Of  course  she  can  tel!  1 
than  anybody  else." 

"Nonsense,  Mr.  Rowland,"  observed  his  lady.   "  Go,  children, 
it  is  very  near  achool-time." 

"No,  mamma;  not  by " 

"  Go,  I  insist  upon  it,  Matilda,  I  will  have  you  do  aa  y 
are  bid.  Go,  George :  go,  Anna. — Now,  my  love,  did  I  e 
teil  you  so,  long  ago?  Do  not  you  remember  my  obae 
to  you,  how  coldly  Mr.  Hope  took  onr  congratulations  c 
engagement  in  the  summer?  I  was  sure  there  was  e 
thing  wrong.     They  are  not  happy,  depend  upon  it." 

"  What  a  charming  discovery  that  would  be  1" 

"  Tou  are  very  provoking,  Mr.  Rowland !  I  do  beliA 
you  try  to  imitate  Mr.  Grey's  dry  way  of  talkii^  to  1 
wife." 

"  I  thought  I  had  heard  you  admire  that  way,  my  dear." 

"  For  her,  yea :  it  does  very  well  for  a  woman  like  1 
but  I  beg  you  will  not  tiy  it  upon  me,  Mr.  Rowland." 

"  Well,  then,  Mrs.  Rowland,  I  am  going  to  be  as  se; 
ever  I  was  in  my  life,  when  I  warn  you  how  you  breathe  8i 
a  suspicion  as  that  the  Hopes  are  not  happy.  Remember  y 
have  no  evidence  whatever  about  the  i 
offered  Mr.  Hope  your  congratulations,  he  was  feeble  f 
jllneaa,  acd  probably  too  much  exhausted  at  the  momeot  I 
ahow  any  feeling,  one  way  or  another.  And  as  for  this  cryiiil 
fit  of  Mrs.  Hope's,  no  one  is  better  able  than  yon,  my  dear,  I' 
tell  how  many  causes  there  may  be  for  ladies'  tears  fc 
Ufl happily  married." 
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*'  Pray,  Mr.  Gciw]and,  make  yourself  easy,  I  beg.  Wliom 
do  you  suppose  I  stoiild  mention  such  a  thing  to  ?  " 

"  Yob  have  already  mentioned  it  to  yourseif  and  me,  my 
detr,  wfaick  is  just  two  persons  too  many.  Not  «  word  uora 
OD  the  subject,  if  you  please." 

Hn.  Rowland  saw  that  tliia  was  one  of  her  hasband'a 
aathority  days ; — rare  daya,  when  she  could  not  have  iter 
<nm  way,  and  her  quiet  husband  was  really  formidable.  She 
bnckled  on  her  armour,  therefore,  forthwith.  That  armour 
was — silence.  Mr.  Kowland  was  Bufficiently  aware  of  iha 
process  now  to  he  gone  through,  to  avoid  speaking,  when  ha 
knew  he  should  obtain  do  reply.  He  finished  his  newspaper 
mthoDt  further  remark,  lookt^  out  a  book  from  the  shelves, 
balf-whistling  all  the  while,  and  leil  the  room. 

Ueantime,  the  children  hod  gone  to  the  schoolroom,  dis- 
Inirbing  Miss  Young  nearly  on  hour  too  soon.  Miss  Young 
told  them  she  was  not  at  liberty ;  and  when  she  heard  Chat 
thor  mamma  had  gent  them  away  from  the  drawing-room, 
ab,e  asked  vrhy  they  could  not  play  as  uaujil.  It  was  so  cold ! 
Sow  did  George  manage  to  play?  George  had  not  come  ia 
with  the  rest.  If  he  could  play,  so  could  they.  The  little 
girls  had  no  doubt  George  would  present  himself  soon  ;  they 
did  not  know  where  he  had  run ;  but  he  would  soon  have 
enough  of  the  cold  abroad,  or  of  the  dutuesa  of  the  nurwry. 
la  aoother  moment  Miss  Young  was  informed  of  the  (act  of 
Hester's  tears  of  yesterday;  and,  much  as  she  wanted  the 
time  she  waa  deprived  of,  she  was  glad  the  childreu  hod  come 
h)  her,  that  this  piece  of  gossip  might  be  stopped.  She  went 
somewhat  at,  length  with  them  into  the  subject  of  tears, 
showing  that  it  is  very  hasty  to  conclude  that  any  one  has 
been  doing  wrong,  even  in  the  case  of  a  child's  weeping ;  and 
BmBh  more  with  regard  to  grown  people.  When  they  had 
Kiived  at  wondering  whether  some  poor  person  had  been 
ing  of  Mrs.  Hope,  or  whether  one  of  Mr.  Hope's  paticnta 
she  cared  about  waa  very  ill,  or  whether  anybody  had 
tdling  her  an  affecting  story,  Miss  Young  brought  them 
to  aee  that  they  ought  not  to  wish  to  know  ; — that  they  should 
no  taote  desire  to  read  Mrs.  Hope's  thoughts  than  to  look  over 
hei  shoulder  while  she  was  writing  a  letter.  She  was  just 
tellii^  them  a  story  of  a  friend  of  hers  who  called  on  an  old 
IfentkmaD,  and  found  him  in  very  low  spiriLs,  with  his  eyea 
«11  red  and  swollen ;  and  how  her  friend  did  not  know  whether 
j^liJia  any  notice ;  and  how  the  truth  gusq  csiV, 
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old  gentleman  had  been  reading  a  touctmg  story  : — she  was 
just  coming  to  the  end  of  this  anecdote,  whea  the  door  opened, 
and  Margaret  entered,  holding  George  by  the  hand.  Margaret 
looked  rather  grave,  and  said — 

"  I  thought  I  had  better  come  to  you  first,  Maria,  for  an 
osplanation  which  you  may  be  able  to  give.  Do  you  know 
who  sent  little  George  with  a  message  to  my  sister  just  now? 
1  concluded  you  did  not.  George  has  been  calling  at  my 
brother's  door,  with  his  papa's  and  mamma's  compliments,  anij 
a  request  to  know  what  Mrs.  Hope  was  crying  for  yesterday, 
at  foui'  o'clock." 

Maria  coTered  her  face  with  her  hands,  with  as  : 
shame  as  if  she  had  been  in  fault,  while  "  Oh,Georga  I ' 
reproachfully  uttered  by  the  little  girls. 

"  Matilda,"  said  Miss  Young,  "  I  trust  you  to  go  atnugbt  to 
your  papa,  without  saying  a  word  of  this  to  any  one  else,  and 
to  ask  him  to  come  here  this  moment.     I  trust  you,  my  dear." 

Matilda  discharged  her  trust.    She  peeped  into  th^  drawing- 
room,  and  popped  out  again  without  speaking,  when  she  saw 
papa  was  no  longer  there.     She  found  him  in  the  office,  and 
brought  him,  widiout  giving  any  hint  of  what  had  happened. 
He  was  full  of  concern,  of  course ;  Baid  that  he  could  not 
blame  G«orge,  though  he  was  certainly  much  surprised  ;  that 
it  would  he  a  lesson  to  him  not  to  use  irony  with  children, 
since  even  the  broadest  might  be  thus  misunderstood ;  and  thai 
ii  little  family  scene  had  thus  been  laid  open,  which  he  should 
hardly  regret  if  it  duly  impressed  his  children  with  the  fol^ 
and  unkindness  of  village  gossip.     He  declared  he  could 
be  satisfied  without  apobgizing, — well,  then,  without  esph  ' 
to  Mrs.  Hope  how  it  had  happened  j   and  he  would  do 
Through  the  medium  of  Mr.  Hope ;  for,  to  say  the  truth, 
was  ashamed  to  face  Mrs.  Hope  till  his  peace  was  mi 
Margaret  laughed  at  this,  and  begged  him  to  go  home  with 
her ;  but  he  preferred  stepping  over  to  Mrs.  Enderby's,  where 
Mr.  Hope  had  just  been  seen  to  enter.     Mr.  Uowland  con- 
cluded by  saying,  that  he  should  accept  it  as  a  favour  in  """' 
Ibbotaon,  as  well  as  Miss  Toung,  if  she  would  steadily  P 
to  gratify  any  impertinent  curiosity  shown  by  his  children, 
whatever  direction  it  might  show  itself.     They  were 
to  great  dangerfrom  example  in  Deerbrook,  like  most  i 
brought  up  in  small  villages,  he  supposed :  and  he  owned 
dreaded  the  idea  of  his  children  growing  up  the  soottiges 
society  that  be  considered  foolish  and  malignant  goesips  w  ' 
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"Do  sit  down,  Margaret,"  said  Maria,  "lahallfeeluiicora* 
fbrtable  whea  you  we  gone,  if  you  do  not  stay  a  minute  ta 
turn  our  thoughts  to  Gometiiing  pleasaatcr  than  tills  terrible 
mistake  of  poor  George's." 

"I    cannot  stay  now,  however,"  said   Margaret,  smilinj 
"  You  know  I  must  go  and  turn  my  sister's  thoughts  to  somi 
thing  pleasanter.     There  she  is,  sitting  at  home,  waiting  to 
know  how  all  this  has  happened." 

"Whether  she  has  not  been  inaulted?  Tou  are  right, 
Margaret.  Make  haste  back  to  her,  and  beg  her  pardon  for  ua 
all.     Shall  she  not,  children,  if  she  will  be  so  kind?" 

Margaret  was  overwhelmed  with  the  petitions  for  pardon 
she  had  to  carry ;  and  not  one  of  the  (^ildren  asked  what 
Mrs.  Hope  had  been  crying  for,  after  all, 

Hester  looked  up  anxiously  as  Margaret  entered  the  drawim 
room  at  home. 

"It  is  all  a  trifle,"  said  Margaret,  gaUy. 

"  How  can  it  be  a  trifle  ?  " 

"  The  little  Greys  told  what  they  saw  yesterday,  of  course 
and  one  of  the  little  Rowlands  wondered  what  was  the  reasoT] 
— (children  can  never  understand  what  grown  people,  who' 
have  no  lessons  to  learn,  can  cry  for,  you  know);  and 
Mr.  Eowland,  to  make  their  gosaip  ridiculous  to  themselves, 
told  them  they  had  better  come  and  ask ;  and  poor  George, 
who  caimot  take  a  joke,  came  without  any  one  knowing 
where  he  was  gone.  They  were  all  in  great  consternation 
when  I  told  them,  and  there  is  an  ample  apology  coming  to 
you  through  Edward.  That  is  the  whole  story,  escept  that 
Mr,  Bowland  would  have  come  himself  to  you,  instead  of 
going  to  your  husband,  but  that  he  was  ashamed  of  his  joke. 
So  there  is  an  end  of  that  silly  matter,  unless  it  be  to  make 
George  always  ask  henceforth  whether  people  are  in  joke 

"  I  think  Mr.  Eowland  might  have  come  to  me,"  observed 
Hester.  "  Are  you  sure  Mrs.  Eowland  had  nothing  to  da 
with  it?" 

"  I  neither  saw  her  nor  heard  of  her.  You  had  better  not 
go  out  to-day,  it  is  so  like  snow.  I  shaU  be  back 
as  I  have  my  bonnet  on,  I  shall  go  and  see  Johnny  Eye  and 
his  mother.     Can  I  do  anything  for  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  my  snow-boots  1     But  I  would  not  have  you  go  ta" 
""  I.  Howell's  while  she  is  in  such  tt  mood  as  she  was 
I  would  not 


"  Oh  !  I  will  go.  I  am  not  afraid  of  Mrs.  Howell ;  ani 
■hall  hare  to  eocounter  her  again,  sooner  or  later.  1  will 
something,  aad  then  see  what  my  diplomacy  vrill  effect  ai 
the  boots," 

Mr.  Hope,  preaentlj  came  in,  and  found  hia  wife  prepl 
for  the  apology  he  brought  from  Mr.  Rowland.  Bat  it 
obvious  that  Hope's  mind  waa  far  more  occupied  with 
thing  else. 

"  Wliere  is  Margaret  ?" 

"  She  is  gone  out  to  Widow  Rye's,  and  to  Mrs.  HowelHj 

"  No  matter  where,  as  long  as  she  is  out.  I  want  to  coa 
you  about  something.  And  he  drew  a  chair  to  the  firCiJ 
told  that  he  hod  visited  Mrs.  Enderby,  whom  he  foood 
poorly,  apparently  from  agitation  of  spirits.  She  had 
few  tears  on  reportit^  her  health,  and  had  dropped  sob 
wliicb  he  could  not  understand,  about  this  being  alaion 
last  time  she  should  be  able  to  speak  freely  to  him.  "^ 
anxiously  hoped  tbat  the  good  old  iady  was  not  really  0 
bo  die.  There  was  no  near  probability  of  this,  her  baatl 
assured  her.  He  thought  Mrs.  Enderby  referred  to 
other  change  than  dying ;  but  what,  she  did  not  aqU 
She  had  gone  on  tulkmg  in  rather  an  excited  way,  and  at 
htiit«l  that  she  supposed  she  should  act  Bee  her  son 
time,  HS  Mrs.  Rowland  had  intimated  that  he  was  fully 
with  the  young  lady  he  waa  going  to  be  married  t 
Enderby  plainly  s^d  that  she  had  not  beard  this  from  H 
himself  j  but  she  seemed  to  entertain  no  doubt  of  the  1 
of  the  information  she  had  received.  She  appeared  % 
struggling  to  be  glad  at  the  news  ;  but  it  was  clear  tha 
uppermost  feeling  was  disappointment  at  having  no  imme 
prospect  of  sewng  her  son. 

"Now,  what  are  we  to  think  and  do?"  said  Hope. 

"  This  agrees  with  what  Mrs.  Rowland  told  me  in  Dingli 
woods,  six  months  ago,"  said  Hester  ;  "  and  I  suppose  1 
she  then  said  may  have  been  true  all  this  time." 

"  How  does  that  agree  with  his  conduct  to  Margaret  ? 
am  I  mistaken  in  what  I  have  told  you  I  thought  about  I 
Seriously — very  seriously  —  Low  do  you  suppose  Hie 
atauds  with  Maj^oret?  " 

■'  I  know  no  more  than  you,     I  think  he  went  furtiier 
he  ought,  if  he  was  thinking  of  another ;  and,  but  fev 
conduct  since,   I  should   have  quite  concluded,  from 
^abeervatioaa  tliatlmade,  that  he  was  attached  to  Mu-gBi4 
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^^^"And  she  certainiy  likes  him  very  well ;  but  I  can  hardly 
itaoy  her  bappiness  at  stake.  I  have  thought  her  spirits 
rather  flat  of  late." 

Hope  aighed  deeply. 

"  Ah !  you  may  well  sigh,"  said  Hester,  sighing  herself, 
and  sinking  back  in  her  chair,  "  You  know  what  I  am 
going  to  say.  I  thought  I  might  be  the  cause  of  her  being 
Less  gay  ijiait  she  should  be.  I  have  disappoiated  her 
n^ectatioiis,  I  know.     But  let  us  talk  only  of  her." 

"  Tes :  let  us  talk  only  of  her,  till  we  have  settled  what  is 
4mr  duty  to  her.     Ought  we  to  tell  her  of  tJiia  or  not?'" 

Both  considered  long.     At  length  Hester  said — 

"  I  think  she  ought  W  hear  it  quietly  at  home  first  (whether 
it  be  trae  or  not),  to  prepare  her  for  anything  that  may  be 
i^orted  abroad.  Perhaps,  if  you  were  to  drop,  as  we  sit 
togethor  here,  what  Mrs.  Enderhy  said " 

"  No,  no  ;  not  1,"  said  Hope,  qtuckly.  He  went  on  more 
C^mly  :  "  Her  sister  and  bosom  friend  is  the  only  person  to 
do  bhia— ii',  indeed,  it  ought  to  be  done.  But  the  news  may  he 
untme ;  and  then  she  need  perhaps  never  hear  it  Do  not 
let  us  be  in  a  hurry." 

Heater  thought  that  if  Margaret  felt  nothing  more  than 
fiiesd^p  for  Enderby,  she  would  still  consider  herself  fll- 
Baed ;  for  the  friendship  had  been  so  close  an  one  that  she 
night  reasonably  expect  that  she  should  not  be  left  to  learn 
sodi  an  event  as  liis  from  conunon  report.  But  waa  it 
fxxtiaa,  Hope  asked,  that  she  had  anything  new  to  learn? 
Wm  it  certain  that  she  waa  not  in  his  confidence  all  this  time 
--that  she  had  not  known  ten  times  as  much  as  Mrs.  Rowland 
ban  tlio  beginning  ?  Certainly  not  from  the  beginning, 
Beater  said ;  and  she  had  a  strong  persuasion  that  Margaret 
Ws  as  ignorant  aa  themselves  of  Enderby's  present  proceedinga 


At  this  moment,  a  note  was  brought  in.  It  was  from. 
Itn.  Enderby  to  Mr.  Hope,  written  hurriedly,  and  blistered 
»ith  tears.  It  told  that  she  had  been  eslremely  wrong 
OMUioning  to  him  prematurely  what  was  uppermost  in  1 
mind  about  a  certain  family  affair,  and  begged  the  great 
favour  of  him  to  keep  to  himself  what  she  had  divulged,  and, 
if  poBBible,  to  forget  it.  Once  more,  Mr.  Hope  imconsciously 
tthed.  tt  was  at  the  idea  tliat  he  could  Ib^et  such  a  piecf 
^Mtelligence. 
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"Poor  old  lady!"  said  Hester;  "she  has  been  taken  to 
task,  I  suppose,  for  relieving  her  mind  to  you.  But,  Edward, 
this  looks  more  and  more  as  if  the  news  were  true.  My 
darling  Margaret !  How  will  it  be  ivith  her  ?  Does  it  not 
look  too  like  being  true,  love?" 

"  It  looks  as  if  Enderby'a  family  all  believed  it,  certMiJy. 
This  note  settles  the  matter  of  our  duty,  however.  If  the 
nffair  is  so  private  that,  Mrs.  Bnderby  is  to  be  punished  for 
telhng  me,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  Maigaret  wiU  hear  it  by 
out-door  chaBce.  You  are  spared  the  task  for  the  present  41^ 
least,  my  dear  1" 

"  I  should  like  to  be  aiare  that  Margaret  does  not  love- 
that  she  might  pass  through  life  without  loving,"  said  Hestel 
sighing,    "  But  here  she  comes  !     Bum  the  note !'' 

The  note  curled  in  the  flames,  was  consumed,  and  its  ashf| 
fluttered  up  the  chimney,  and  Margaret  did  not  enter, 
had  gone  straight  up-stairs.  She  did  not  come  down  t 
dinner  wbb  on  the  table.  She  was  then  prepared  with  t" 
announcement  that  the  snow-boots  might  be  looked  for  v 
soon.  She  told  of  her  visit  to  Widow  Bye's,  and  had  somethiq 
to  say  of  the  probabOity  of  snow ;  but  she  was  rather  absi 
and  she  took  wine.  These  were  all  the  circumstances  t 
her  anxious  sister  could  fix  upon,  during  dinner 
comment.  After  dinner,  Laving  eaten  an  orange  with  a 
thing  like  avidity,  Mai^aret  withdrew  for  a  very  few  niinuta 
As  the  door  closed  behind  her,  Heater  whispered — 

"  She  has  heard.     She  knows.     Is  it  not  so?" 

"  There  is  no  question  about  it,"  replied  Hope,  e: 
the  screen  he  held  in  his  hand, 

"  I  wonder  who  can  have  told  her," 

"  Tellers  of  bad  news  are  never  wanting,  especially  % 
Deerhrook,"  said  Hope,  with  a  bitterness  of  tone  which  Hest4 
had  never  heard  from  him  before, 

Margaret  took  up  the  other  screen  when  she  returned,  a 
played  with  it  till  the  table  was  cleared,  so  that  she  coul 
have  the  use  of  her  work-bos.    It  was  Morris  who  rem 
tlie  dessert. 

"  Morris,"  said  Mr.  Hope,  as  she  was  leaving  the  t 
"  I  want  Charles :  pray  send  him." 

"  Charles  is  out,  sir." 

"  Out !  when  will  he  be  back  ?  " 

' '  He  will  be  back  presently,"  said  Margaret.     "  I  sent  h 
.  with  a  note  to  Maria." 
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slie  leant  over  her  work  again,  Hester  and  her  husband 
nged  glanceB. 

answer  iioin  Maria  soon  arrived.  Margaret  read  it  aa 
it,  her  brother  and  sister  carefully  withdrawmg  their 
ration  from  her.  Whatever  else  might  be  in  the  note, 
•3d  aioad  the  latter  part — ^two  or  three  lines  relating  to 
[cident  of  the  morning.  Her  voice  was  husky,  but  her 
ar  was  gay.  During  the  whole  evening  she  was  gay. 
aaiated  on  making  tea,  and  was  too  quick  with  the  ket^e 
Iward  to  help  her.  She  proposed  music,  and  she  sang 
g  after  song.  Hester  was  completely  relieved  about 
and  even  Edward  gave  himself  up  to  the  hope  that 
as  well  with  her.  From  music  they  got  to  dancing, 
iret  had  learned,  by  sitting  with  Maria  during  the 
«q's  dancing-lesson,  a  new  dance  which  had  struck 
mcy,  and  they  mnst  be  ready  vrith  it  next  week  at 
Ivevitt's.  Alternately  playing  the  dance  and  teaching 
!  ran  from  the  piano  to  them,  and  from  them  to  the  piano, 
ey  were  perfect,  and  her  face  was  as  flushed  as  it  could 
jly  be  at  Mrs.  Levitt's  dance  next  week.  But  in  the 
;  of  thifl  flush,  Hope  saw  a  shiver  :  and  Hester  remarked, 
during  the  teaching,  Margaret  had,  evidently  without 
'  aware  of  it,  squeezed  her  hand  mth  a  force  which 

thave  been  supposed  to  be  in  her.      These  thingt 
s  slitl  doubt. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

CONSCIOUSNESS  TO  THE   CNC0S3CI0OS. 


I  might  well  doubt.      Margaret  waa 

Yes,  even  the  innocent  may  be  desperate  under 
matances  of  education  and  custom,  by  which  feelings 
al  and  inevitable  are  mode  occasions  of  shame ;  while 
9,  which  are  wrong  and  against  the  better  nature  of  man, 
in  daylight  and  impunity.  There  was  not  a  famishing 
h  prowling  about  a  baker's  door,  more  desperate  thai 
aret  this  day.  There  was  not  a  gambler  setting  hii 
while  watching  the  last  turn  of  the  die,  more  desperatt 
Margaret  this  day.  If  there  was  a  criminal  standing  above 
of  faces  with  the  abominable  executioner's  bands  about 
rgaiet  was,  for  the  time,  as  wietch«d  %&  W. 
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If  aay  asked  why — why  it  should  be  thus  with  one  who  has 
done  no  wrong,  the  answer  is — Why  is  there  pride  in  the 
human  heart  ?  —  why  is  there  a  particular  nurture  of  this 
pride  into  womanly  reserve  ? — Why  is  it  that  love  is  the  chief 
esperience,  and  idmoat  the  only  object,  of  a  woman's  life? 
Why  is  it  that  it  is  paialhl  to  beings  who  look  before  aod 
after  to  have  the  one  hope  of  existence  dashed  away — the 
generous  fiiith  outraged — all  self-confidence  overthrown — life 
in  one  mmnent  made  dreary  as  the  desert — Heaven  itself 
overclouded — and  death  all  the  while  standing  at  such  a 
weary  distance  that  there  is  no  refuge  within  the  horizon  of 
endurance  ?  Be  these  things  right  or  wrong,  they  are  :  and 
while  th(?y  are,  will  the  woman  who  loves,  unrequited,  fed 
desperate  on  the  discovery  of  her  loneliness — and,  the  more 
pure  and  proud,  innocent  and  humble,  the  more  louely. 

For  some  little  time  past,  Margaret  had  been  in  a  state  of   . 
great  tranquillity  about  Philip — a  tranquillity  which  she  now  | 
much  wondered  at — now  that  it  was  all  over.    She  had  bad  am  1 
anconscions  faith  in  him ;  and,  living  in  this  faith,  she  had  I 
forgotten  herself,  she  had  not  thought  of  the  future,  she  had   I 
not  fait  impatient  for  any  change.     Oiten  as  she  wished  for    | 
his  presence,  irksome  as  she  had  sometimes  felt  it  to  know 
nodiing  of  him  from  week  W>  week,  she  had  been  tadtlv 
satisfied  that  she  was  in  his  thoughts  as  he  was  in  hers  ;  and 
this  had  been  enough  for  the  time.    What  an  awakening  from 
this  quiescent  state  was  hers  this  day  I 

It  was  from  no  other  than  Dr.  Levitt  that  she  had  heard  in 
the  morning  that  Mr.  Enderby  was  shortly  going  to  be  married 
to  Miss  Mary  Bruce.     Dr.  Levitt  was  at  Widow  Eye's  when 
Ma^^aret  went,  and  had  walked  part  of  the  way  home  with  her. 
During  the  walk,  this  piece  of  news  Lad  dropped  out,  while 
they  were  talking  of  Mrs.Enderby's  health.  All  that  Dr.  I-eirittJ 
knew  of  Miss  Mary  Bruce  was,  that  she  was  of  suffioeBl' 
good  Jamily  and  fortune  to  make  the  Rowlands  extremelyiv 
satisfied  with  the  match  ;  that  Mrs.  Enderby  had  never  se 
her,  and  that  it  would  be  some  time  before  she  could  i 
her,  as  the  whole  family  of  the  Bruces  was  at  Rome  fiir  I 
winter.     When  Dr.  Levitt  parted  from  Margaret  at  the  ■ 
of  the  church-yard,  these  last  words  contained  the  hope  ■ 
clung  to — a  hope  which  might  turn  into  the  deepest  rear 
for  despair.     Philip  had  certainly  not  been  abroad.     "Wid 
Ukely  that  he  should  lately  have  become  engaged  to  a 
ladjr  who  had  been  some  time  in  Rome?     It 
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but  then,  if  it  was  true,  he  must  hare  been  long  engaged  :  he 
must  have  been  engaged  at  the  time  of  his  last  yigit  of  six 
days,  when  he  had  talked  over  his  viewB  of  life  with  Margarotf 
and  been  so  anxjons  to  obtain  hers : — he  must  surely  hava 
been  engaged  in  the  summer,  when  she  found  Tieck  in  thi 
desk,  and  when  he  used  to  spend  so  many  evenings  at  ths 
Greys' — certainly  not  on  Hester's  account.  At  one  moment 
she  was  confident  all  this  could  not  be ;  she  was  relieved  j 
■fae  stepped  lightly.  The  next  moment,  a  misgiving  came 
diat  it  was  all  too  true  ;  the  weight  feil  again  upon  Ler  heart, 
iiiB  lost  breath,  and  it  was  intolerable  to  have  to  curtesy  uy 
HtB.  James,  and  to  answer  the  butcher's  inquiry  about  the 
meat  that  had  been  ordered.  If  these  people  woidd  only  go 
on  with  their  own  business,  and  take  no  notice  of  her  1  Then, 
■gain,  the  thought  occurred,  that  she  knew  Philip  better  than 
tnj, — than  even  his  own  family ;  and  that,  say  what  they 
^Bght,  he  was  all  her  own.  In  these  changes  of  mood,  she 
liul  got  through  dinner ;  the  dominant  idea  waa  then  that 
Ab  must,  by  some  means  or  other,  obtain  certaioty.  She 
ftought  of  Maria.  Maria  was  likely  to  know  the  facts,  from 
^gt  constant  intercourse  with  the  Rowlands,  and  besides,  there 

PI  certainly  a  something  in  Maria's  mind  in  relation  te 
Jip,; — a  keen  insight,  which  might  be  owing  to  the  philoso-' 
cal  habit  of  her  mind,  or  to  something  else, — but  which" 
■ned  in  information  about  him,  which  it  was  surprising  that 
ttie  could  obtain.  She  seldom  spoke  of  hiro  ;  but  when  she 
£d,  it  was  wonderfully  to  the  purpose.  Margaret  thought 
ibe  could  learn  from  Maria,  in  a  very  simple  and  natural  way, 
that  which  she  so  much  wished  t«  know ;  and  when  she  leA 
the  room  after  dinner,  it  was  to  write  the  note  which  might 
bring  certainty. 

"  Seab  Frtend, — I  saw  Dr.  Levitt  this  morning  while  I  waa' 
vak,  and  he  told  me,  with  all  possible  assurance,  that  Mt^ 
Ihiderby  is  going  to  be  married  very  shortly  to  a  young  ladj^ 
U  Rome, — Miss  Mary  Bruce.  Now,  this  is  true  or  it  a  not. 
If  true,  you  are  as  well  aware  as  we  are  that  we  art 
to  have  known  it  otherwise  and  earlier  than  by  commc 
Tf  Dot  true,  the  rumour  should  not  be  allowed  to  spread.  If 
know  anytbing  certainly,  one  way  or  the  other,  pray  tell  us. 
"  Touts  affectionately, 

3  not  quite  honest  ■,  'VivifyLwt? 
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intrant  to  make  them  as  nearly  so  as  possible  bj  ex-poat-^iM 
Gommimication.  with  her  brother  and  sister :  a  resolutioQ'  I 
easily  made,  that  it  did  not  occur  to  her  howdifScult  it 
be  to  execute.  While  hex  messenger  was  gone,  she  TrrougSV 
teraelf  np  to  a  resolution  to  bear  the  answer,  what«Ter-lt 
might  be,  with  the  same  quietness  with  which  she  must  beM 
the  whole  of  her  future  life,  if  Dr.  Levitt's  news  should  pro^^i 
to  be  founded  in  fact.  The  door  opening  seemed  to  prick  tJut' 
nerves  of  her  ears  :  her  heart  heaved  to  her  throat  at  the  sigjblh 
of  the  white  paper  :  yet  it  was  with  neatness  that  she  broke  Hit 
seal,  and  with  a  steady  hand  that  she  held  the  note  to  reitd  ibt 
The  hand-writiiig  was  only  too  distinct :  it  seemed  to  ban^ 
itself  in  upon  her  brain.     All  was  over. 

Deab  Maegahet, — I  do  not  know  where  Dr.  Levitt  gpC: 
news ;  but  I  believe  it  is  true.  Mrs,  Rowland  pretenif 
absolute  certainty  about  her  brother's  engagement  to  MM 
Bruce;  and  it  is  from  this  that  others  speak  so  positival^ 
about  it.  Whatever  are  the  grounds  that  Mrs.  R.  goea  upO«j 
there  are  others  which  afford  a  strong  presumption  that  n 
is  right.  Some  of  these  may  be  known  to  you.  Th^  leiV| 
no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  report  is  true.  As  to  the  failaT^ 
of  confidence  in  his  friends, — what  can  be  said  ? — unless  I 
way  of  reminder  of  the  old  truth  that,  by  the  blessing  i( 
Heaven,  wrongs — be  they  but  deep  enough — may  chaste  '^ 
human  temper  into  something  divine. 

"  George  has  been  very  grave  for  the  last  three  hoxirs,  j 
dering,  I  fancy,  what  irony  can  be  for.     Your  sister  will  i 
Ige  him  his  lesson,  though  afforded  at  her  ejipense. 
"  Yours  affectionately, 

"  Maeia  Youkg."^ 

"Wrongs!"  thought  she;  "Maria  goes  too  far  when  i 
speaks  of  wrongs.     There  was  nothing  in  my  note 
such  an  eKprcssion  in  answer.     It  is  going  too  far." 

This  was  but  the  irritability  of  a,  racked  soul,  needing  | 
spend  its  agony  somewhere.  The  remembrance  of  the  conni 
sation  with  Maria,  held  so  lately,  and  of  Maria's  "views  ( 
Philip's  relation  to  her,  returned  upon  her,  and  her  u 
melted  within  her.  She  felt  that  Maria  had  understood  fa 
belter  than  she  did  herself,  and  was  justified  in  the  words  si 
Under  severe  caXattitjito^aft  eciioied  alone,  e 
<;hta  sometimes  Bome  \)et<i'K  ftwA  cms,   ""  ~ 


for  an  honi  or  two,  possessed  with  the  bad  spirit  of  defiance. 
Her  miod  sank  back  into  what  it  had  been  in  her  childhood, 
when  she  had  hidden  herself  in  the  Itunber-roont,  or  behind 
the  water-tub,  for  many  hours,  to  make  the  femiiy  uneasy, 
because  she  had  been  punished, — in  the  days  when  she  bore 
every  infliction  that  her  father  dared  to  try,  with  apparent 
unconcern,  rather  than  show  to  watchAd  eyes  that  she  was 
moved, — in  the  days  when  the  slightest  concession  would 
dissolve  her  stubbornness  in  an  instant,  but  when,  to  get  rid  of 
a  U&  of  contradiction,  she  had  had  serious  thoughts  of  cutting 
her  throat,  had  gone  to  the  kitchen  door  to  get  the  carring- 
knile,  and  had  been  much  disappointed  to  find  the  servants  at 
dinner,  and  the  knife-tray  out  of  reach.  This  spirit,  so  long 
ago  driven  out  by  the  genial  influences  of  family  love,  by  the 
idigioa  of  an  expanding  intellect,  ond  the  solace  of  appreciation, 
sow  came  back  to  inhabit  the  purified  bosom  which  had  been 
kept  carelidly  swept  and  garnished.  It  was  the  motion  of  this 
riirit,  uneasy  in  its  unfit  abode,  that  showed  itself  by  the 
uiver,  the  flushed  cheek,  the  clenching  hand,  and  the  flashing 
eye.  It  kept  whispering  wicked  things, — "  I  will  baffle  and 
dec^ve  liana :  she  shall  withdraw  her  pity,  and  laugh  at  it 
with  me,"  "  I  deiy  Edward  and  Hester  :  they  shall  wonder 
bow  it  is  that  my  fancy  alone  is  &ee,  that  my  heart  alojie  is 
untouched,  that  the  storms  of  life  pass  high  over  my  h^d, 
and  dare  nnt  lower."  "  I  will  humble  Philip,  and  convince 
him  .  .  -  "  But,  no;  it  would  not  do,  The  abode  was  too 
bwly  and  too  pure  for  the  evil  spirit  of  defiance  :  the  demon 
did  not  wait  to  be  cast  out ;  but  as  Margaret  sat  down  in  her 
chamber,  alone  with  her  lot,  to  face  it  as  she  might,  the 
itrsDge  inmate  escaped,  and  lefl  her  at  least  herself. 

Margaret  was  in  agonised  amazement  at  the  newness  of  the 
misery  she  was  suffering.  She  really  fancied  she  had  sympa- 
thised with  Hester  that  dreadful  night  of  Hope's  accident ; 
the  had  then  actually  believed  that  she  was  entering  into  her 
Nster's  feelings.  It  hod  been  as  much  like  it  as  seeing  a 
picture  of  one  on  the  rack  is  like  being  racked.  But  Hester 
had  not  had  so  much  cause  for  misery,  for  she  never  had  to 
believe  Edward  unworthy.  Her  pride  had  been  wounded  at 
finding  that  her  peace  was  no  longer  in  her  own  power ;  but 
ihe  had  not  been  trilled  with — duped.  Here  again  Margaret 
rnfused  to  believe.  The  fault  was  all  her  own.  She  had  been 
full  of  herself,  full  of  vanity  ;  fancying,  without  cause,  that  eb» 
ich  to  another  when  she  was  little,     She  was  humbled 
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now,  and  she  oo  doubt  deserved  it.     But  Iiow  ineffably  weak 
and  mean  did  she  appear  in  her  ovnt  eyet  1     It  was  thiairiueii  . 
clouded  Heaven  to  her  at  the  moment  that  earth  had  becoiB»  J 
3  desert.     She  felt  so  dcbaeed,  that  she  dnrst  not  ask  &r>  I 
strength  where  she  was  wont  to  find  it,     If  she  had  done  one 
single  wrong  thing,  she  thought  she  could  bear  the  ccsiee- 
(juences  cheerfuUy,  and  seek  support,  atidTigoroiUBlj'  set  abont 
repairing  the  causes  of  her  fault ;  but  here  it  seemed  to  he* 
that  her  whole  etate  of  mind  had  beeu  low  and  Gel£sh.     it 
must  be  this  sort  of  blindness  whicli  had  led  her  so  fax  in  ao 
fearful  a  delusion.     And  if  the  whole  condition  of  her  mind 
had  been  low  and  selfish,  vhile  her  conscience  had  giren  faer 
no  hint  of  anything  brang  amiss,  where  was  she  to  begin  to 
rectify  her  being  ?     She  felt  wholly  d^;raded. 

And  then  what  a  set  of  pictnrea  rose  np  fa^nre  her  exoted 
fancy  I  Philip  going  forth  for  a  walk  with  her  and  Hester, 
after  haying  just  sealed  a  letter  to  Miss  Bruce,  canying  tlie 
conBciousnese  of  what  he  had  been  saying  to  the  mistress  of 
his  heart,  while  she,  Margaret,  had  supposed  herBelf  tlie  ofaief 
ol^ect  of  hiB  thought  and  care  I  Again,  Philip  dlBouBid]^ 
her  mind  and  eharacter  with  MisK  Bruce,  as  those  of  a  fiieod 
far  whom  he  had  a  regard  I  or  bestowing  a  passing  imaginadon 
on  how  she  would  receive  the  intelligence  of  his  engagement! 
Perhaps  he  reserved  the  news  till  he  could  oome  down  to 
Deerbrook,  and  aill  and  tell  her  himself,  as  one  whose  friend- 
ship deserved  that  he  should  be  the  bearer  of  his  own  tidings. 
That  footstep,  whose  spring  she  had  strangely  coneidercd  her 
own  signal  of  joy,  was  not  here  but  another's,  13iat  langh, 
the  recollectiDn  of  which  made  her  (miile  even  ia  IJiese  dreadiiil 
moments,  was  to  echo  in  another's  home.  She  was  stripped 
of  all  her  heart's  treasure,  of  his  tones,  his  ways,  bis  thong^ts, 
— a  treasure  which  she  had  lived  upon  without  knomng  it; 
she  VBs  stripped  of  it  all — cast  out — left  alone — and  he  and 
all  others  would  go  on  their  ways,  unaware  that  anything  had 
happened!  Let  them  do  so.  It  was  hard  to  bear  np  in 
solitude  when  self-respect  was  gone  with  all  the  rest ; 
must  be  possible  to  live  on — no  matter  how — if  to  live  t 
appointed.     If  not,  there  was  death,  which  was  better. 

These  thoughts  were  not  beneath  one  like  Margtu^t- 
who  was  religious  as  she.     It  requires  time  for  reli^on  I 
avail  anything  when  self-respect  is  utterly  broken  down, 
devout  sufferer  may  Bormount  the  pangs  of  persecntiot 
■*— "  onset,  and  wrestle  with  bodily  pain,  •    ' 
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berearemeat  b^  death  ;  but  there  is  mi  power  of  faitti  by 
irtiich  a  'Roman  can  uttain  resignation  under  the  agony  of 
Dniequited  passion  othemise  thaa  by  conilict,  long  and 
temble. 

Margaret  laid  down  at  last,  because  her  eyes  were  wean' ot 
seeing  ;  and  she  would  tain  have  shut  out  all  sounds.  The 
occa«ona!  flicter  of  a  tiny  blaze,  however,  and  the  fall  of  a 
oader  ia  the  hearth,  serred  to  lull  her  senses,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  she  slept.  But,  oh,  tiie  horrors  of  that  sleep ! 
The  lines  of  Maria's  note  stared  her  in  the  face — glaring, 
glowing,  ^gaatic.  Sometimes  she  was  tryiog  to  read  them, 
liid  could  sot,  though  her  life  depended  on  them.  Now 
Hi8.  Rowland  bad  got  hold  of  them  ;  and  now  they  were 
llirowa  into  the  llames,  but  would  not  bum,  and  the  letters 
grew  red-hot.  Then  came  the  image  of  Philip  ;  and  ihaX, 
horror  was  mixed  up  with  whatever  was  most  ludicrous. 
Once  she  was  struggling  for  voice  to  speak  to  him,  and  he 
mocked  her  useless  efibns.  Oh,  how  she  struggled  I  till  some 
etrong  ann  raised  her,  and  some  othervoice  murmured  gently 
in  her  throbbing  ear. 

"Wake,  my  dear!  Wake  up,  Margaret  1  What  is  it, 
dear?    Wake!" 

"  Mother !  is  it  you  ?  Oh,  mother !  have  you  come  st 
last '( "  murmured  Margaret,  sinkiug  her  head  on  Morris' 
shoulder. 

It  was  some  moments  before  Mai^aret  felt  a  worm  tear  &II 
Vpun  her  cheek,  and  heard  Morris  gay, 

"  No,  roy  dear  :  not  yet.  Tour  mother  is  in  a  better  place 
dian  this,  where  we  shall  all  rest  with  her  at  last.  Miss  Mar- 
garet." 

"What  is  all  this?"  said  Margaret,  raising  herself,  and 
looking  round  her.  "What  did  I  mean  about  my  mother? 
Ob,  Honis,  my  head  is  all  confused,  and  I  think  I  have  been 
frightened.  They  were  laughing  at  me,  and  when  somebody 
euue  to  help  me,  I  thought  it  must  be  my  motlier.  Oh, 
HCorris,  it  is  a  long  while I  wish  I  was  with  her." 

Morris  did  not  desire  to  hear  what  Margaret's  dream  had 
been.  The  immediate  cause  of  Margaret's  distress  she  did 
not  know  ;  but  she  had  for  some  time  suspected  that  which 
cmlr  one  person  ia  the  world  was  aware  of  besides  herself. 
The  terrible  secret  of  this  household  was  no  secret  to  her. 
She  was  experienced  enough  in  love  aud  its  signs  to  know, 
"         It  being  told,  where  love  was  absent,  and  where  it  rested. 
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She  bad  not  doubted,  up  to  the  return  from  the  wedding- 
that  all  was  right ;  but  she  had  nev«r  been  quite  happy  sini 
She  had  perceived  no  sign  that  either  eieter  was  aware  of  t  _  _ 
trulh  ;  the  continiiance  of  their  sisterly  friendship  was  a.  prooT, 
that  neither  of  them  was  :  but  she  wished  to  avoid  hearing  tha 
parlictilars  of  Margaret's  dream,  and  all  revelations  which,  iu 
the  weakness  and  confttsion  of  an  hour  like  this,  she  might  be 
tempted  to  make.  Morris  withdrew  from  Margaret's  clasp, 
moved  BolUy  across  the  room,  gently  put  the  red  embers 
together  in  the  grate,  and  lighted  the  lamp  which  stood  on 
the  table. 

"  1  hope,"  whispered  Margaret,  trying  to  fltill  her  shivering, 
"  that  nobody  heard  me  but  you.  How  came  you  to  think  of 
coming  to  me?" 

"My  room  being  over  this,  you  know,  it  was  easy 
hear  the  voice  of  a  person  in  an  uneasy  sleep.  1  j 
glad  I  happened  to  be  awake ;  so  I  put  on  my  cloak  a 

Morris  did  not  say  that  Edward  had  heard  the  stifled  c 
a]so,  and  that  she  had  met  him  on  the  stairs  coming  to  k 
that  she  would  see  what  could  be  done.  Hester  having  sl^ 
through  it,  Margaret  need  never  know  that  other  ears  thi 
Morris'  had  heard  her.  ThuE  had  Hope  and  Morris  tacit 
agreed. 

"  Novf,  my  dear,  when  I  have  warmed  this  flannel,  to  p 
about  your  feet,  you  must  go  to  sleep  agaia.     I  will  not  lea; 
you  tiU  daylight — till  the  hou^  is  near  being  astir  :  st 
may  sleep  without  being  afraid  of  bad  dreams.     I  will  3 
you  if  I  see  you  disturbed.     Now,  no  more  talking,  c 
shall  have  the  house  up ;  and  all  this  had  better  be  betwo 
you  and  me." 

To  satisfy  Margaret,  Morris  lay  down  on  the  outside  oft) 
bed,  warmly  covered  ;  and  the  nurse  once  more,  as  in  old  daj 
felt  her  favourite  child  breathing  quietly  against  her  shouldfl 
once  more  she  wiped  away  the  standing  tears,  and  prayed  ,1 
her  heart  for  the  object  of  her  care.  If  her  prayer  had  1; 
words,  it  would  have  been  this: — 

"  Thou  hast  been  pleased  to  take  to  thyself  the  paren 
of  these  dear  children  ;  apd  surely  thou  wilt  be  therefo) 
pleased  to  be  to  them  as  father  an^  mother,  or  to  raise  up  t 
spare  to  them  such  as  may  be  so.  This  is  what  I  wou 
ask  for  myself,  that  I  may  be  that  comfort  to  them.  Th 
faiowest  that  a  strange  trouble  hath   entered    this  home 
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t&oa  knowest,  for  thine  e^e  seeth  bencstb  the  f&ce  iato  the 
heart,  as  the  sun  %\aneB  into  a  locked  chamber  a,t  noon. 
Thou  knowest  what  these  young  creatures  know  not.  Make 
holy  to  them  what  thou  knowest  Let  thy  silence  rest  upon 
that  which  must  not  be  spoken.  Let  thy  strength  be  supplied 
where  temptation  is  hardest.  Let  the  innocence  which  has 
come  forth  from  thine  own  hand  be  kept  fit  to  appear  in  all  the 
light  of  thy  countenance.  Oh  1  let  them  never  be  seen  sinking 
with  shame  before  thee.  Father,  if  thou  hast  made  thy 
children  to  love  one  another  for  their  good,  let  not  love  be  & 
grief  and  a  saare  to  such  as  these.  Thou  canst  turn  the  hearts 
even  of  the  wicked :  turn  the  hearts  of  these  thy  dutiful 
children  to  love,  where  love  may  be  all  honour  and  no  shame» 
eo  that  they  may  have  no  more  mysteries  from  each  other,  as 
I  am  sure  they  have  none  from  thee.  All  who  know  them 
have  doubtless  asked  thy  blessing  on  their  house,  their  health, 
their  basket  and  store :  let  me  aak  it  also  on  the  workings 
of  their  hearts,  since,  if  their  hearts  be  right,  all  is  well — or 
will  be  in  thine  own  best  time." 

When  Margaret  entered  the  breakfast-room  in  the  morning, 
she  found  her  brother  sketching  the  skaters  of  Deerbrook, 
while  the  tea  was  brewing.  Hester  was  looking  over  his 
shoulder,  laughing,  as  she  recognised  one  after  another  of  her 
neighbours  in  the  act  of  skating — this  one  by  the  stoop— that 
by  the  formality — and  the  other  by  the  coat-flaps  flying  out 
behind.  No  inquiries  were  made — not  a  word  was  said  of 
health  or  spirits.  It  seems  strange  that  sufferers  have  not  yet 
found  means  to  stop  the  practice  of  such  inquiries — a  practice 
begun  in  kindness,  and  carried  on  in  the  spirit  of  hospitality, 
bnt  productive  of  great  annoyance  to  all  but  those  who  do 
not  need  such  inquiries — the  healthful  and  the  happy. 
There  are  multitudes  of  invalids  who  can  give  no  oorafortabio 
answer  respecting  their  health,  and  who  are  averse  from  giving; 
xa  uncomfortable  one,  and  for  whom  nothing  is  therefore  left 
but  evasion.  There  are  only  too  many  sufferers  to  whom  it 
is  irksome  to  be  questioned  about  their  hours  of  sleeplessness, 
or  who  do  not  <Aoose  to  have  it  known  that  they  have  not 
slept.  The  unpleasant  old  custom  of  pressing  people  to  eat 
has  gone  out :  the  sooner  the  othsr  observance  of  hospitality 
ia  allowed  to  follow  it,  .the  better.  All  who  like  to  tell  of 
illness  and  sleeplessness  can  do  so  ;  and  those  who  have  reasons 
for  reserve  upon  such  points,  as  Margaret  had  this  moruing, 
**~  t  keep  their  own  counsel. 
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At  the  earliest  possible  Lour  that  the  etiquette  of  Deeibi 
would  allow,  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door. 

"  That  must  be  Mra.  Rnwland,"  exclaimed  Hester, 
may  know  that  woman's   temper  by  her  knock — so  cot 
quenlial,  and  yet  so  sharp.     Margaret,  lore,  you 
staiifl — there  u  time  yet — if  you  do  not  wi«h  to  a 

"  Why  should  I  ?  "  said  Margaret,  looking  up  vfilh  a  cat 
nese  which  perplexed  HeBler. 

"  This  is  either  ignorance,"  thought  she,  "  or  auch  patii 
sm  I  wish  I  had." 

It  uia/i  Mrs.  Eowland,  and  she  was  come  to  tell  what  Hi 
feared  Margaret  might  not  be  able  to  bear  to  hear.  She 
attended  only  by  the  httle  fellow  who  was  eo  fond  of  riding 
Uncle  Philip's  shoulder.  It  was  rather  lucky  that  Ned  come, 
as  Margaret  waa  furnished  with  Bomethiitg  to  do  in  taking  off 
his  worsted  gloves,  and  rubbing  hia  httle  red  hands  between 
her  own.  And  then  she  could  say  a  great  niany  thinga  to ' " 
about  learning  to  slide,  and  the  difficulty  of  keeping  on 
snow-man's  nose,  and  about  her  wonder  that  they  bad 
thought  of  putting  a  pipe  into  his  niouth.  Before  this  sabj 
was  jnished,  Mrs.  Kowland  turned  full  round  to  Margaret,  anff 
•aid  that  the  purpose  of  her  visit  was  to  esplain  AiUy  sonte- 
thing  that  ber  poor  mother  had  let  drop  yesterday  to  Mr.  Htjijfe. 
Her  mother  was  not  what  she  bad  been — though,  indeed,  die 
had  always  been  rather  apt  to  let  out  things  that  she  should 
not.  She  found  that  Mr.  Hope  bad  been  informed  by  her 
mother  of  her  brother  Philip's  engagement  to  a  channing 
young  lady,  who  would  indeed  be  a  great  ornament  to  ti« 
connexion. 

"  I  assure  you,"  said  Margaret,  "  my  brother  is  very 
and  always  remembers  that  iie  is  upon  honour  as  to  what 
hears  in  a  sick-room.     He  has  not  mentioned  it." 

"  Oh !  then  it  is  safe.     We  are  much  obliged  to  1 
I  am  sure.     I  said  to  my  mother — '  My  dear  ma'am, 

"But  I  must  mention,"  said  Margaret,  "  that  the 
abroad  before  ...  I  must  beg  that  you  will  not  suppose 
brother  has  spoken  of  it,  if  you  should  find  that  everybody 
knows  it.  I  heard  it  from  Dr.  Levitt  yesterday,  about  to« 
same  time,  1  fancy,  that  Mr.  Hope  was  hearing  it  from 
"Mra,  Eaderby," 
tf  ^Bter  sat  [terfectly  BtUl,  tA  avoid  all  danger  of  shoi 

It  this  waa  news  to  Ler. 
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there  is  no  keeping  anything  quiet  in  Deerbrook.  Do  joxi 
know  where  Dr,  I^evitt  got  faia  information  ?  " 

"No,"  said  Mai^aret,  emiling,  "Dr.  Levitt  generally 
knoBTS  what  he  in  talking  about.  I  dare  eay  he  hod  it  froia 
some  good  authority.     The  young  lady  ia  at  Eonie,  I  find." 

"Are  yon  acquainted  with  Mias  Bruce?"  asked  Hester, 
thinking  it  time  to  relieve  Margaret  of  her  share  of  the  can- 
Tenation. 

Margaret  started  a  little  on  finding  that  her  sister  had  heard 
Ae  news.  Was  it  possible  that  her  brother  and  sisl«r  had 
been  afraid  to  tell  her  ?  No ;  it  was  a  piece  of  Edward's  pro- 
ressional  discretion.  His  wife  alone  had  a  right  to  the  news 
be  heard  among  his  patients. 

"Oh,  yes  I"  replied  Mrs.  Kowland ;  "I  have  long  loved 
ISxrj  as  a  sister.  Their  early  attachmeui,  made  a  slater  of 
he  to  me  an  age  ago." 

"It  has  been  a  long  engag^nent,  then,"  said  Hester,  glad  Ut 
say  anything  which  might  occupy  Mrs.  Sowlasd,  as  Mai^aret', 
Jips  were  now  turning  very  white. 

"  Not  now,  my  dear,"  Margaret  was  heard  to  say  to  littla 
Ned,  over  whom  she  was  bending  her  head  as  he  stood  by 
her  side.  "  Stand  still  here,"  she  continued,  with  wonderfiU 
cheerihlness  of  tone ;  "  I  want  to  hear  your  mamma  tell  vt 
about  Uncle  Philip."  With  the  effort  faer  strength  rallied,. 
and  the  paleness  was  gone  before  Mrs.  Rowland  had  tnnied 

"  How  long  the  engagement  has  existed,"  said  the  lady,  "I 
cannot  venture  to  say.  I  speak  only  of  the  attadiment.. 
Young  people  understand  their  own  affairs,  you  know,  and 
have  their  little  mysteries,  and  laugh  behind  oiu'  backs,  I  dare 
«ay,  at  our  ignoranoe  of  what  they  are  about.  Philip  has 
bvenr  sly  enough  as  to  this,  I  owe  :  but  I  must  say  I  had  my 
ffnspicaoins.  I  was  pretty  confident  of  hie  bieing  engaged  from 
the  imy  that  he  told  me  in  the  summer,  that  he  fully  agreed 
wtdi  me  that  it  was  time  he  was  settled." 

"How  differently  some  people  understood  thatl"  thought 
Heetier  and  Mai'gsret  at  the  same  moment. 

"  Is  Mr.  Enderby  at  Rome  now  ?"  asked  Hester. 

"  No :  he  is  hard  at  work,  atudjdng  law.  He  is  reall]r 
going  to  apply  to  a  profession  now.  Not  that  it  would  he 
neoessary,  for  Mary  has  a  very  good  fortune.  But  Maiy 
viahcs  BO  niuch  that  he  should — like  a  sensible  girl  as  she  ts.'* 
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"  It  ia   what  I  urged  wlien   he   consulted   me,"   thought 
Margaret.     She  had  had  littie  idea  whose  counsel  she  i 
following  up. 

"  We  shall  eoon  hear  of  his  setting  off  for  the  Continent  fl 
however,  I  have  no  doubt,"  said  the  lady. 

"  To  bring  home  his  bride,"  observed  Mai^aret,  calmly. 

"  Why,  I  do  not  know  that.  The  Bruces  will  be  retumii^ 
early  in  tiie  spring ;  and  I  should  like  the  young  people  t 
marry  in  town,  that  we  may  have  them  here  for  their  v 
trip." 

"How  you  do  hug  me!"  cried  the  laughing  little  boy, 
around  whom  Margaret's  arm  was  passed. 

"  Have  I  made  you  warm  at  last?"  asked  Margaret.  "  If 
not,  you  may  go  and  stand  by  the  fire." 

"  No,  indeed ;  we  must  be  going,"  eaid  mamma.  "  As  I  find 
this  news  is  abroad,  I  must  caE  on  Mrs.  Grey.  She  will  takir 
offence  at  once,  if  she  hears  it  from  anybody  but  me.  So 
much  for  people's  husbands  being  partners  in  business  I" 

Margaret  was  now  fully  qualified  to  comprehend  her  sister's 
irritability.  Every  trifle  annoyed  her.  The  rustle  of  Mrs. 
Rowland's  handsome  cloak  almost  made  her  sick ;  and  she 
thought  the  hall  clock  would  never  have  done  striking  twelve. 
When  conscious  of  this,  she  put  a  strong  check  upon  her- 
self. 

Hester  stood  by  the  mantel-piece,  looking  into  th 
taking  no  notice  of  their  mutual  silence  upon  this  piec 
news.     At  last  she  muttered,  in  a  soliloquizing  tone — 

"  Do  not  know — but  I  am  not  sure  diis  news  is  true,  a 

i  After  a  moment's  pause,  Margaret  replied — 

"  I  think  that  ia  not  very  reasonable.      What  must  t 
suppose  of  everybody  else,  if  it  is  not  true  ?" 

Hester  was  going  to  say,  "  What  must  we  think  of  h 
it  ia  ?"  but  she  checked  herself.      She  should  not  have  a 
what  she  had  ;  she  felt  this,  and  only  replied — 

"  Just  BO.     Yes  ;  it  must  be  true." 

Margaret's  heart  once  more  sank  within  her  at  tliia  corroM 
ration  of  her  own  remark. 


Hhikb  was  tirec 
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t  was  tired  of  her  snow-boota  before  she  saw  -them. 
Bhe  had  spent  more  trouble  on  them  than  they  were  worth  j 
and  it  was  three  weeks  yet  before  they  came.  It  was  now  past 
the  middle  of  February — rather  late  in  the  season  for  Hnow- 
boots  to  arrive :  bat  then  there  was  Margaret's  consolatory 
idea,  that  they  would  be  ready  for  next  year's  snow. 

"  It  ia  not  too  late  yet,"  said  Mr.  Hope.  "  There  is  skating 
erery  day  in  the  meadow.  It  will  soon  be  over;  so  do  not  lose 
yotir  opportunity.     Come !  let  us  go  to-day."  » 

"Not  unless  the  sun  shines  out,"  said  Hester,  looking  with 
a  shiver  up  at  the  windows. 

"  Tea,  to-day,"  said  Edward,  "  because  I  have  time  to-day 
10  go  with  you.  You  have  seen  me  quiz  other  skaters :  you 
must  go  and  see  other  skaters  quiz  me." 

"  "What  points  of  your  skating  do  they  get  hold  of  to  quiz  !" 
sliced  Mai^ret. 

"  Why,  I  hardly  know.     We  shall  see." 

"  la  it  so  very  good,  then  ?  " 

"  No.  I  believe  the  worst  of  my  skating  is,  that  it  is  totally 
devoid  of  every  sort  of  expression.  That  is  just  the  true 
account  of  it,"  he  continued,  as  his  wife  laughed.  "  I  do  not 
aqmre  my  elbows,  nor  set  ray  coat  flying,  nor  stoop,  nor  rear; 
but  neither  is  there  any  grace.  I  just  go  straight  on;  and,  aa 
far  as  1  know,  nobody  ever  bids  any  other  body  look  at  me." 

"  Bo  you  bid  your  own  family  come  and  look  at  you.  But 
how  are  your  neighbours  to  quiz  you  if  they  do  not  observe 
yon?" 

"  Oh,  that  was  only  a  bit  of  antithesis  for  effect.  My  last 
ODcount  is  the  true  one,  as  yon  will  see.  I  shall  come  in  for 
you  at  twelve." 

By  twelve  the  sun  had  shone  out,  and  the  ladies,  booted, 
luired,  and  veiled,  were  ready  to  encounter  the  risks  and 
rigours  of  the  ice  and  snow.  As  they  opened  the  hall  door 
they  met  on  the  steps  a  young  woman,  who  was  just  raising 
her  hand  to  the  knocker.     Her  errand  was  soon  told. 

"Please,  ma'am,  I  heard  that  you  wanted  a  servant." 

BTbM.  is  true,"  said  Hester.     "  Where  do  you  come  fima? 
n  <tny  place  near,  so  that  you  CUD  c&U  a,gamY^      ^^m 
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"  Surely,"  said  Margaret,  "  it  is  Mrs.  Enderby's  Susan," 
'    ,  I  have  been  living  with  Mrs.  Enderby. 
Enderby  will  give  me  a  good  character,  ma'am." 

"  Why  aje  jou  leaving  her,  Susan?" 

"  Oh,  ma'am,  only  because  ahe  is  gone." 

"  Goae! — where? — what  do  yon  jiiean?" 

"Gone  to  hve  at  Mrs.  Eowland's,  ma-'am.  You  did] 
know  ? — it  was  very  sudden.  Ent  sbe  moved  ; 
ma'am,  and  we  were  paid  off — except  PhtEbe,  who  staya  1 
wait  upon  her.  I  am  left  in  charge  of  the  house,  jaa'amx  h 
can  step  here  agun,  if  you  wish  it,  some  time  when  yoa  M 
not  going  oat." 

"  Do  BO ;  any  time  this  evening,  or  before  m 
Did  you  know  of  this,  Edward  ?"  said  his  wife,  i 

Not  I.  I  tliink  Mrs,  Kowtand  is  mistaken  in  a^ing  tl 
nolliing  can  be  kept  secret  in  Deerbrook-  I  do  not  belierofl 
anybody  hse  dreamed  of  the  poor  old  lady  giving  np  her'] 
house."  .  I 

"  Very  likely  Mrs.  Rowland  never  dreamed  of  it  hers^:J 
till  the  day  it  was  done,"  observed  Margaret. 

"  Oh,  yes,  she  did"  said  Mr.  Hope.    "  I  uuderstand  n 
old  lady's  agitation,  and  the  expreasiona  ahe  dropped  aboittj 
It  times'  nearly  &  month  ago." 
"  By-the-by,  that  was  the  laat  time  you  ai 
ti" 

"  Yes  ;  the  next  day  when  I  called  I  was  told  that  she  « 
"er,  and  that  she  would  seud  when  she  wished  to  si 
again,  to  save  me  the  trouble  of  calling  when  she  might  t 
asleep." 

"  She  has  been  asleep  or  engaged  every  time  I  have  i 
at  the  door  of  late,"  observed  Margaret.    "  I  hope  ahe  is  d 
nothing  but  what  she  likes  in  this  change  of  plan." 

"  I  believe  ahe  finds  moat  peace  and  quiet  in  doing  what  li 
daughter  likes,"  said  Mr.  Hope.  "  Here,  Margaret,  where  a 
you  going  ?  This  is  the  gate.  I  believe  you  have  not  lea 
your  way  about  yet." 

"  I  will  follow  you  immediately,"  said  Margaret :  "  I  i 
only  go  a  few  steps  to  see  if  this  can  really  be  tme." 
Before  the  Hopes  had  half  crossed  the  meadow,  I 
j'oinai  them,  perfectly  convinced.    The  lariie  bills  in  the  oloi 
windows  of  Mrs.  EnderViy's  11011311  \iwv.  "■So\iii"Ua.«t%' 
too  plainljr  to  leavu  any  ^ubt. 
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As  the  skating  season  was  nearly  over,  all  the  ekatei'S  in 
Deerbrook  were  eager  to  oiake  use  of  their  remaining  e^por- 
nmitieB,  and  the  banks  of  the  brook  and  of  the  river  were  fiiJl 
of  their  wiyes,  sisters,  and  children,  Sydney  Grty  was  busy 
cutting  figures-of-pjght  before  the  eyes  of  his  sisters,  and  in 
defiance  of  his  mother's  careful  warnings  not  to  go  here,  and 
sot  to  venture  there,  and  not  to  attempt  to  cross  the  river. 
It,  Hope  begged  his  wife  to  engage  Mrs.  Grey  in  converBa- 
tioii,  BO  that  Sydney  might  bo  left  free  for  a  while,  and 
pEomiaed  to  keep  near  the  boy  for  half  an  hour,  during;  which 
tone  Mrs.  Grey  might  amuse  herself  with  watching  other  And 
better  performera  further  on.  As  might  have  been  foreseen, 
however,  Mrs.  Grey  could  talk  of  nothing  but  Mrs.  Enderby's 
remoivftl,  of  which  she  had  not  been  informed  till  this  morning, 
and  which  she  had  intended  to  discuBs  in  lleater's  house,  on 
leaving  the  meadows. 

It  Appeared  that  Mrs.  Enderby  had  been  in  agitated  ftnd 
variable  spirits  for  some  time,  apparently  willing  to  say 
something  that  she  did  not  say,  and  expressing  a  stronger' 
regard  ^n  ever  for  her  old  friends — a  regular  sign  that  sonM- 
act  of  tyranny  or  rudenese  might  apeedUy  be  expected  from 
Mrs.  Hovland,  The  Greys  were  in  the  midst  of  their  specu-r 
lations  as  to  what  might  be  coming  to  pass,  when  Sydney 
burst  in,  with  the  news  that  Mrs.  Enderby's  house  was  to  be- 
"  Let  or  8o!d-"  Mrs.  Grey  had  mounted  her  spectacles  first,  to 
veriff  the  fact,  and  then  sent  Alice  over  to  inquire,  and  had 
immediately  put  on  her  bonnet  and  cloak,  and  called  on  her 
old  Iriend  at  Mrs.  Sowlsnd's.  ^e  had  been  told  at  the  door 
that  Mrs.  Enderby  was  too  much  fatigued  with  her  remoral  to 
see  any  visitors.  "  So  I  shall  try  again  to-morrow,"  ccmcluded 
Mrs.  Grey. 

"  How  does  Mr.  Hope  think  her  spasms  have  been  lately  ? " 
wked  Sopliia. 

"He  has  not  seen  her  for  nearly  a  month;  so  I  suppose  they 
are  better." 

"  I  fear  that  does  not  follow,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Grey, 
winking.  "Some  people  are  afraid  of  your  husband's  polities, 
you  are  aware ;  and  1  know  Mis.  Rowland  has  been  saying 
and  doing  things  on  that  score  which  you  hod  better  not  hear 
about.  1  have  my  reasons  fur  thinking  that  the  old  lady'l 
spoatns  arc  far  from  being  better.  But  Mrs.  Rowland  has 
bMD  BO  busy  crying  up  those  drops  of  hers,  that  cure  ereiy- 
^Mng,  >ud  prudng  her  maid,  that  I  ha,\e  &  ^«at\&K& 
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Iiusband  will  not  be  admitted  to  see  ber  till  she  is  past  C 
aiid  her  daughter  thoroughly  frightened.  Mr.  Hope  has  m 
been  forgiven,  you  know,  for  marrying  into  our  connectioi 
decidedly.  And  I  really  don't  know  what  would  have  l 
the  consequence,  if,  aa  we  once  fancied  likely,  Mr.  Philip 
Margaret  had  thought  of  each  other." 

Margaret  was  happily  ont  of  hearing,  A  fresh  blow  hi 
just  been  struck.  She  had  looked  to  Mrs.  Ecderby  i 
information  on  the  eubject  which  for  ever  occupied  her,  a 
on  which  she  felt  that  she  must  know  more  or  sink.  Slie  II 
been  much  disappointed  at  being  refused  admission  to  the  t 
lady,  time  after  time.  Now  all  hope  of  free  access  and  privi 
conversation  was  over.  She  had  set  it  as  an  object  before  1 
to  see  Mrs.  Enderby,  and  learn  as  much  of  Philip's  aflur 
his  mother  chose  to  ofier :  now  this  object  was  lost,  ft 
nothing  remained  to  be  done  or  hoped — for  it  was  too 
that  Mrs.  Enderhy's  friends  would  not  be  allowed 
intercourse  with  her  in  her  daughter's  house. 

For  some  little  time  Margaret  had  been  practising 
device,  bo  familiar  to  the  unhappy,  of  carrying  off  ma 
agitation  by  bodily  exertion.  She  was  now  eager  to  be  doi 
Horaetbing  more  active  than  walking  by  Mrs.  Grey's  eh 
listening  to  ideas  which  she  knew  just  aa  well  without  th( 
being  spoken.  Mra.  Grey'a  thoughts  about  Mra.  Kowlal 
and  Mrs.  Rowland's  ideas  of  Mrs.  Grey,  might  always 
antioipated  by  those  who  knew  the  ladies,  Hester  a 
Margaret  had  learned  to  think  of  something  else,  while  ti 
sort  of  comment  was  proceeding,  and  to  resume  their  attentl 
when  it  came  to  an  end.  Margaret  had  withdrawn  froitf 
now,  and  was  upon  the  ice  with  Sydney. 

"  Why,  cousin  Margaret,  you   don't   mean  that  yon  I 
afraid   of  walking  on  the  ice?"    cried   Sydney,  balancii^ 
himself  on  his  heels.     "  Mr.  Hope,  what  do  you  think  of 
that?"  he  called  out,  as  Hope  akitiimed  past  them.    "  Consin 
Margaret  is  afraid  of  going  on  the  ice!" 

"What  does  she  think  can  happen  to  her?" 
Mr.  Hope,  his  lost  words  vanishing  in  the  distance. 

"  It  looks  so  gray,  and  clear,  and  dark,  Sydney." 

"Poohl  It  is  thick  enough  between  you  and  the 
You  would  have  to  get  down  a  good  way,  I  can  tell  you, 
you  could  get  drowned." 

"  But  it  ia  BO  slippery !" 
^V  "  What  of  that?      What  e\aG  did  you  expect  with  ic 
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jsa  tnmble,  you  can  get  up  agaic.  I  have  been  down  tkree 
tiinea  this  momiag." 

"  Well,  that  is  a  great  consolation,  certainly.  Which  way 
do  you  want  me  to  walk  ?  " 

"  Oh,  any  way.  Across  the  river  to  the  other  bank,  if  yon 
like.  You  ■will  remember  next  summer,  when  we  come  this 
Tray  in  a  boat,  that  you  have  walked  across  the  very  place." 

"  That  is  true,"  said  Margaret.  "  I  will  go  if  Sophia  will 
go  with  nie." 

"  There  is  no  use  in  asking  aDy  of  them,"  said  Sydney. 
"They  stand  dawdling  and  looking,  till  their  lips  and  noses 
are  all  blue  and  red,  and  they  are  never  up  to  any  fun." 

"  I  wiU  try  aa  far  as  that  pole  first,"  said  Margaret.  "  I 
dionld  not  care  if  they  hod  not  swept  away  all  the  snow  here, 
n  as  to  make  the  ice  look  bo  gray  and  slippery." 

"  That  pole ! "  said  Sydney.  "  Why,  that  pole  is  pat  up 
on  purpose  to  show  that  you  must  not  go  tliere.  Don't  you 
see  how  the  ice  is  broken  all  round  it  ?  Oh,  I  know  how  it  is 
tiiat  yoa  are  so  stupid  and  cowardly  to-day.  You  've  lived 
in  Birmingham  all  your  winters,  and  you've  never  been  used 
to  walk  on  the  ice." 

"  I  am  glad  you  have  found  that  out  at  last.  Now,  look — 
I  am  reaUy  going.  What  a  horrid  sensation  1 "  she  cried,  as 
she  cautiously  put  down  one  foot  before  the  other  on  the 
transparent  floor.  She  did  better  when  she  reached  the 
middle  of  the  river,  where  the  ice  had  been  ground  by  the 

"  Now,  you  would  get  on  beautifiiUy,"  said  Sydney,  "  if 
you  wotdd  not  look  at  your  feet.  Why  can't  you  look  at  the 
people,  and  the  trees  opposite?" 

"  Suppose  I  should  step  into  a  hole." 

"  There  are  no  holes.  Trust  me  for  the  holes.  What  do 
you  fliach  so  for?  The  ice  always  cracks  eo,  in  one  part  or 
another.     I  thought  you  had  been  shot." 

"  So  did  I,"  said  she,  lai^hing.  "  But,  Sydney,  we  are  a 
long  way  from  both  banks." 

"  To  be  sure  :  that  is  what  we  came  for." 

Margaret  looked  somewhat  timidly  about  her.  An  indis- 
tuict  i^  flitted  through  her  mind — how  glad  she  should  be  to 
be  accideiitally,  innocently  drowned ;  and  scarcely  recognising- 
it,  she  proceeded. 

"  You  get  on  well,"  shouted  Mr,  Ht^o,  m  ho.^v  put* 
Lis  return  up  the  river. 
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"  There,  now,"  enid  Sydney,  presently  ;  "  it  is  a  very 
way  to  the  bank.     I  will  just  take  a  trip  up  and  down, 
eome  fcr  you  agaio,  to  go  ba«k  ;  and  then  we  will  try  whethi 
we  can't  get  consin  Hester  over,  when  she  sees  you  have  bt 
safe  there  and  back." 

This  was  a  sight  which  Heater  was  not  destined  to  ht 
Margaret  had  an  ignorant  partiality  for  the  ice  which,  was 
least  gray;  and,  when  left  to  herself,  shd  made  for  a 
which  looked  less   like  glass.      Nobody  particniarly  hi 
her.     She  slipped,  and  recoTered  herself ;  she  slipped 
and  fell,  hearing  the  ice  crack  under  her.     Every  tiin 
attempted  to  rise,  she  found  the  place  too  slippery  to  kec 
feet;  next,  there  was  a  hole  under  her  ;  she  felt  the  oold 
— she  was  sinking  through ;  she  caught  at  the  surroonding 
edges — they  broke  away.     There  was  a  cry  from,  the  bank, 
jneC  as  the  dealh-cold  waters  seemed  to  close  all  round  her, 
and  she  felt  the  ice  like  a  heavy  weight  above  her.     O10 
thought  of  joy — "It  will  soon  be  all  over 
Mily  e;\perieuce  she  was  conscious  of. 

In  two  minutes  more,  she  was  breathing  the  air  agaiOf 
sitting  on  the  bank,  and  helping  to  wring  out  her  elolii 
How  much  may  pass  iu  two  minutes!  Mr.  Hope  was  coming 
up  the  river  again,  when  he  saw  a  bustle  on  the  bank,  and 
slipped  off  his  skates,  to  be  ready  to  be  of  ei 
as  others  ran,  and  arrived  just  when  a  dark-blue  dresB 
^nerging  from  the  water,  and  then  a  dripping  fur  tipp^ 
then  the  bonnet,  making  the  gradual  revelation  to  him  who 
was.  For  one  instant  he  covered  his  face  with  his 
half-hiding  an  expression  of  agony  so  intense  thai  a  by. 
who  saw  it,  said,  "  Take  comfort,  sir  :  she  has  been  ia 
a  very  short  time.  She  '11  recovfr,  I  doa't  doubt.' 
leaped  to  the  bank,  and  received  her  from  the  arms  of  the 
who  had  drawn  her  out.  The  first  thing  she  reineod>erad| 
was  hearing,  in  the  lowest  tone  she  could  conceive  of — ''Oh, 
Glod  I  my  Margaret  1 "  and  a  groan,  which  she  felt  rather  than 
heard.  Then  there  were  many  warm  and  busy  hands  about  her 
head — removing  her  bonnet,  shaking  out  her  hair,  and  chafing 
her  temples.  She  sighed  out,  "Oh,  dearl"  and  she  heoril 
that  soft  groan  again.  In  another  moment  she  roused  herself, 
sat  np,  saw  Hope's  convulsed  countenance,  and  Sydi 
standing  motionless  and  deadly  pale. 

"I   ^all  nerer  forgive  myself,"    she   heard  her 
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•  Ob,  I  am  very  well,"  said  ahe,  remerabering  all  about  it. 

Pfce  air  feels  quite  warm.     Givu  nie  my  bonnet.     I  can    ' 
walk  borne." 

"Can  you?  The  eooner  thi;  better,  then,"  aaid  Hope, 
railing  her. 

She  could  stand  very  well,  but  the  water  wus  everywhere 
dripping  fiom  her  clothes.  Many  bystanders  employed  them- 
•dvea  in  wringing  them  out ;  and  in  the  iiieanwhUt:  Mai;garet 
tnqaired  for  her  sister,  and  hoped  ohe  did  nut  know  of  the 
accidefit.  Hester  did  not  know  of  it,  for  Margaret  happened 
to  be  the  first  to  think  of  any  one  but  herself. 

Sydney  waa  flying  off  to  report,  wht-o  he  was  stopped  and 
recalled. 

"  Tou  must  go  to  her,  Edward,"  said  Margaret,  "  or  die  will 
be  frightened.  You  can  do  me  no  good,  ^dney  will  go 
home  with  me,  or  any  one  here,  I  am  sure."  Twenty  peopte 
stepped  forward  at  the  word.  Margaret  parted  with  her  heavy 
for  tippet,  accepted  a  long  cloth  cloak  from  a  poor  wi 
tluow  over  her  wet  clothee,  selected  Mr.  Jones,  the  butcher, 
for  her  escort,  sent  Sydney  forward  with  directions  to  Morris 
(o  wano  her  bed,  and  then  she  set  forth  homeward.  Mr.  Hope 
and  half  a  dozen  more  would  see  her  across  the  ice  ;  and  by 
the  time  she  had  reached  the  other  bank,  she  wae  able  to  walk 
very  much  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

Mr.  Hope  had  perfectly  recovered  his  composure  beibre  he 
reached  the  gomewhat  distant  pond  where  Hester  and  the. 
Greys  were  watching  sliding  as  good  as  could  be  seen  within 
'  twenty  miles.  It  had  reached  perfection,  like  everything  else, 
in  Deerbrook. 

"What!  tired  already?"  said  Hester  to  her  husband. 
"  What  have  you  done  with  youi-  skates  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  have  left  them  somewhere  there,  I  suppose."  He 
drew  her  arm  within  his  own.  "  Come,  my  dear,  let  us  go 
home.     Margaret  is  gone." 

"Gone  I     Why?     Is  not  she  weU?     It  is  not  so  very  cold." 

"  She  has  got  wet,  and  she  has  gone  home  to  warm  herself."  ' 

Hester  did  not  wait  to  apeak  again  to  the  Greys  when  she 
^     flgmprehended  that  her  sister  had  been  in  the  river.     Her  bus- 
band  was  obliged  to  forbid  her  walking  so  fast,  and  assured 
her  all  the  way  that  there  was  nothing  to  fear.     Hester  re- 
pmacbed  him  lor  his  coolness. 

"  You  need  not  reproach  me,"  said  he.     "  I  shall  never  cease 
^c^Mcoach  myself  for  letting  her  go  when  &\ie  ^li^"      £ts&'y 
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hiB  heaxt  tali  him  that  lie  had  only  acted  acoording  to  his 
deliberate  design  of  keepiug  aloof  from  all  Margaret's  pursitiH 
and  amusements  that  were  cot  shared  with  her  slater.  Aa$ 
as  for  the  risk,  he  had  seen  &&y  people  walking  across  the  icft 
thia  very  morning.  Judging  by  the  event,  however,  he  veiy 
sincerely  declared  that  he  should  never  forgive  himself  for 
having  left  her. 

When  they  reached  home,  Margaret  was  quite  warm  and 
comfortable,  and  her  hair  drying  rapidly  under  Morris's 
hands.  Hester  was  convinced  that  everybody  might  dine  as 
UEual.  Margaret  herself  came  down-stairs  to  tea ;  and  the 
only  consequence  of  the  accident  seemed  to  be,  that  Charles 
was  kept  very  busy  opening  the  door  to  inquirers  hoWi 
Miss  Ibbotson  was  this  evening. 

It  made  Hope  imeasy  to  perceive  how  much  Mai^aret 
remembered  of  what  had  passed  around  her  in  the  midst  of 
the  bustle  of  the  morning.  If  she 
circumstances  that  she  mentioned,  might  she  not  retain  others 
— the  words  extorted  from  him,  the  frantic  action  which  he 
now  blushed  to  remember  ? 

"  Brother,"  said  she,  "  what  was  the  meaning  of  something, 
that  I  heard  someone  say,  just  as  I  sat  up  on  the  bonk? 
'There's  a  baulk  for  the  doctor  I  He  is  baulked  of  a  body  in 
}}]*!  own  house.'" 

"  Oh,  Margaret,"  cried  her  sister,  who  sat  looking  at  her  all' 
the  evening  as  if  they  had  been  parted  for  ten  years,  "  you 
dreamed  that.  It  was  a  fancy.  Think  what  a  state  your  pooEi 
head  was  in  I  It  may  have  a  few  strange  imaginations  lei" 
it  still.     May  it  not,  Edward  ?  " 

"  This  is  not  one,"  he  replied.     "  She  heard  tbij  a 
lately." 

"  Wliat  did  they  mean  ?  " 

"  There  is  a  report  abroad  about  me,  arising  out  of  tbs 
old  prejudice  about  dissection.  Some  of  my  neighbours  think 
that  dissecting  is  the  employment  and  the  passion  of  my  life, 
and  that  I  rob  the  churchyard  as  ottea  as  anybody  is  buried." 

"  Oil,  Edward  1  how  irightfiil !  how  ridiculous  ! " 

"  It  is  very  disagreeable,  my  dear.  I  am  taunted  witL  thii 
wherever  I  go." 

"  What  is  to  be  done  ?  " 

"  We  raust  wait  till  the  prejudines  against  me  die  out :  b 
uT^ee  that  we  shall  have  to  ^ailt.  BomelSms-,  ^oi  \kSqi«  ti 
1  is  given  up,  anot\ier  lisea." 
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Kiee  diBt  Tmbappj  electdoii,"  said  Hester,  sighiDg.  "  What 
ge  thing  it  is  that  men  like  yon  should  be  no  better 
ireateu  !  Here  is  Mrs.  Enderby  taken  oat  ofyoTir  hands,  and 
Jour  Deighbours  suspectiiig  and  slandering  you,  whose  com- 
nwneBt  words  they  are  not  worthy  to  repeat." 

"  My  dear  Hester ! "  said  he,  in  atone  of  serious  remonstrance. 
"  That  is  rather  a  wiie-liie  way  of  putting  the  case,  to  be 
sure,"  said  Margaret,  smiling  :  "  but,  in  as  far  as  it  is  true, 
tie  matter  surely  ceases  to  be  strange.  Good  men  do  not 
come  into  the  world  to  be  what  the  world  calls  fortunate,  but 
to  be  something  far  better.  The  best  men  do  not 
means  to  be  rich,  to  be  praised  by  their  neighbours,  t 
□f  the  way  of  trouble  ;  and  if  they  will  not  use  the  n 
does  not  become  them — nor  their  wives — 1«  be  discouraged  at 
losing  their  occupation,  or  being  slandered,  or  suspected  aa 
dangerous  people," 

Edward's  smile  thanked  her,  and  so  did  her  sister's  kiss. 
But  Hester  looked  grave  again  when  she  said — 

"  I  suppose  we  shall  know,  sooner  or  later,  why  it  is  that 
good  people  are  not  to  be  happy  here,  and  that  the  more  they 
love  one  another,  the  more  struggles  and  sorrows  they  have  t 
ondergo." 

"  Do  we  not  know  something  of  it  already  ?  "  said  Hopt 
after  a  pretty  long  pause.  "  Is  it  not  to  put  us  off  from  the 
too  vehement  desire  of  being  what  we  commonly  call  happy  ? 
By  the  time  higher  things  become  more  interesting  to  us  than 
this,  we  begin  to  find  that  it  is  given  to  us  to  put  our  ovra 
happiness  under  our  feet,  in  reaching  forward  to  something 
better.  We  become,  by  natural  consetjuciice,  practised  in 
this  (forgetful  of  the  things  that  are  behind)  ;  and  if  the 
practice  be  painful,  what  then  ?  We  shoU  not  quarrel  with 
it,  surely,  unless  we  are  willing  to  exchange  what  we  have 
gained  for  money,  and  praise,  and  animal  spirits,  shutting  '~ 
an  abject  mind." 

"Oh,  no,  no!"  said  Hester;  "but  yet  there  are  trou- 
bles   "      She    stopped    short  on    observing   Margaret's 

quivering  lip. 

'         "  There  are  troubles,  I  own,  which  it  is  difficult  to  classify 

and  interpret,"  said  her  husband-     "  We  can  only  struggle 

through  them,  taking  the  closest  heed  to  our  innocence.     But 

these  affairs  of  ours — these  mistakes  of  my  neighbours — are 

n     not  of  that  sort.     They  are  intelligible  enough,  and  need  not 

^^kgHefore  trouble  us  much," 
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Hope  wu  rigbt  in  hie  suspicion  of  tbe  acaaiacy  of  tAargeaet't. 
memory.  His  tooes,  his  words,  had  sank  deep  into  ' 
— her  innocent  heart — in  which  everything  that  entered  it 
became  safe  and  pure  as  itsdf.  "  Oh  God !  my  Margaret ! ' 
sounded  there  like  music. 

"What  a  heart  he  has!"  she  tbonght.  "  I  was  very  lelfish 
to  I'ancy  him  leeeired  ;  and  I  am  glad  to  know  that  my 
brother  loves  me  so.  If  it  is  such  a  blessmg  to  be  hia  sisteq 
how  happy  must  Hester  be — in  spite  of  ererything  1  God  ' 
preserved  my  life,  and  He  has  given  these  two  to  each,  otlier. 
And,  oh,  iiow  He  has  shown  me  that  they  love  me! 
iwose  myself,  and  try  to  suffer  !ess." 


CHAPTER    XXIII. 

UOOSS  OF   THE   UIHD. 


Hesteb's  sleeping  as  well  as  waking  thoughts  were  this  night 
full  of  solicitude  as  to  her  ieelings  and  conduct  towarda  hor 
nster.     A  thousand  times  before  the  morning  she  had  said  to 
herself,  in  dreams  and  in  meditation,  that  she  hud  iailed  in  this 
relation  —  the   oldest,  and,    till   of  late,   the   deare 
shuddered  to  think  how  nearly  she  had  lost  Margaret ;  and  to' 
imagine  what  her  state  of  mind  would  have  been,  if  her  si 
had  now  been  beyond  the  reach  of  the  voice,  the  eye, 
hand,  which  she  was  resolved  should  henceforth  dispensi 
her  nothtcg  but  the  love  and  the  benefits  she  deserved.     S^ 
reflected  that  to  iew  was  granted  such  a  warning  of  the  deadi 
of  belored  ones :  to  few  was  it  permitted  to  feel,  while  it  mt 
yet  not  too  late,  the  agony  of  remorse  for  pain  inflicted,  ftf 
gratifications  withheld ;  for  selfish  neglect,  for  insufGcient ' 
She  remembered  vividly  what  her  emotions  had  been  as 
child,  on  finding  her  canaiy  dead  in  its  cage  ; — how  she  hi 
wept  all  day,  not  so  much  for  its  loss  as  from  the  recoJleclii 
ot  the  many  times  when  she  had  failed  to  cheer  it  with  sugal^ 
and  groundsel,  and  play,  and  of  the  number  of  hours  wnel 
die  had  needlessly  covered  up  its  cage  in  impatience  at 
aong,  shutting  out  its  sunshine,  and  changing  the  bright 
seasons  of  its  little  life  into  dull  night.     If  it  had  been  this 
mth  her  sister  t    Many  a  hasty  w<!i:d,many  an  unjust  though^ 
came  buck  now  to  wring  her  heavrt,  vrtien  ^eimA^Ti«i."yba%»rt 
—-'■---  'i  tie  water, — the  soft  "bve&^tiiiift  («i.-w\isiiuvii"i^1 
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mtrvellously  hangs,  stopped  withont  struggle  or  cry.  How 
Dear' — bow  veiy  near,  had  Death,  in  hia  hoTeriiig,  stooped 
towarda  their  home  !  How  strange,  while  treading  thiu  pre- 
e&rioasly  the  film  which  covers  the  abyss  into  which  ail  moat 
some  day  drop,  and  which  may  crack  imder  the  feet  of  any 
one  at  any  hour, — how  strange  to  be  engrossed  with  pet^ 
jeslonsies,  with  selfish  cares,  a&d  to  be  unmindliil  of  the  great 
interests  of  eicistence,  the  exercises  of  mutual  love  and  tnist  1 
Thank  God !  it  was  not  too  late.  Mai^aret  lived  to  be 
dieriahed,  to  be  consoled  for  her  private  griefs,  as  far  as 
(Wisolation  might  be  possible ;  to  have  her  innocent  afiectioos 
redeemed  from  the  waste  to  which  they  now  seemed  doomed, 
— gathered  gradually  up  again,  and  knit  into  the  inteieslB  of 
the  home  life  in  which  she  was  externally  bearing  her  part. 
Foil  of  these  thoughts,  and  forgetting  how  ofleu  her  best 
leelings  had  melted  away  beneath  the  transient  heats  kindled 
by  the  httle  provocations  of  daily  life,  Heater  now  believed 
that  Margaret  would  never  have  to  suffer  from  her  more,— — 
that  their  love  would  be  henceforth  like  that  of  angels, — like 
that  which  it  would  have  been  if  Margaret  had  really  died 
yeeteaday.  It  was  yet  early,  when,  in  the  /ull  enjoyment  of 
these  imdoubting  tlioughts,  Hester  stood  by  her  sister's  bed- 
aide. 

Uargaret  was  still  sleeping,  but  with  that  expresaoa  of 
weariness  in  her  face  which  had  of  late  become  too  common. 
Heater  gased  long  at  the  countenance,  grieving  at  the  languor 
and  anxiety  which  it  revealed.  She  had  not  taken  Margaret's 
caiTeriDg  to  heart, — she  had  been  unfeeling, — strangely  for- 
getful. She  would  minister  to  her  now  with  reverent  care. 
As  rile  thns  resolved,  she  bent  down,  and  kissed  her  forehead. 
Hai'garet  started,  shook  off  sleep,  felt  quite  well,  would  rise ; — 
there  was  no  reason  why  she  should  not  rise  at  once. 

When  she  entered  the  breakfast-room,  Heater  was  there, 
placing  her  chair  by  the  fire,  and  inventing  indulgences  for 
her,  ae  if  she  had  been  an  invalid.  It  was  in  vain  that 
Uai^ret  proleBt«d  that  no  effects  of  the  accident  remained^— 
not  a  single  sensation  of  chill :  she  was  to  be  taken  care  of, 
and  she  submitted.  She  waa  touched  by  her  sister's  gentle 
offices,  and  felt  more  like  being  free  and  at  peace,  more  like 
being  liAed  up  out  of  her  woe,  than  she  had  yet  done  since 
the  latal  hour  which  rendered  hei  co'QB(ao\i6  a.^  -^-wS^wA. 
I  Mtmifast  went  on  cheerfully.  Tte  tea  \iV43«i  Njtv^--  ' 
Laa^ffeiting  against  the  windows  gave  ■wft\<y3Ki'a  -?tw"- 
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exemptioii  firom  inquiries  in  person,  and  from  having  to  relate, 
many  times  over,  the  particulars  of  the  event  of  yesteidajf 
Hest«r  was  beautiful  in  all  the  glow  of  her  sensibilities,  an4 
Edward  was  for  this  morning  in  no  harry.  No  bliie  or  yello* 
backed  pamphlet  lay  beaide  his  plate ;  and  when  his  last  au^ 
was  empty,  he  still  sat  talking  aa  if  he  ibrgot  that  he  shou^t 
have  t»  go  out  in  the  rain.  In  the  midst  of  a  laugh  whialip 
had  prevented  their  hearing  a  premonitory  knock,  the  doaf 
opened,  and  Mrs.  Grey's  twin  daughters  eatered,  looking  half* 
ehy,  half-eager.  Never  before  had  they  been  kaown  to  c 
out  in  heavy  rain :  but  they  were  bo  very  desirous  to 
cousin  Margaret  aiter  she  bad  been  in  the  water  1 — and  Sydney 
had  held  the  great  gig  umbrella  over  himself  and  them,  aft 
papa  woidd  not  hear  of  Sydney  not  coming : — he  was  standing 
outside  the  door  now,  under  the  large  umbrella,  for  he  said! 
nothing  should  make  him  come  in  and  see  cousin  Margaret  >-» 
he  would  never  see  her  again  if  he  could  help  it.  Sydney 
had  said  auoLher  thing, — such  a  wicked  thing  !  Mamm 
quite  ashamed  of  him.  Mr.  Hope  thought  they  had  bettff 
not  repeat  anything  wicked  that  any  one  had  said  :  but  Uestec 
considered  it  passible  that  it  might  not  appear  so  wicked  i 
spoken  as  if  left  to  the  imagination.  What  Sydney  had  s; ' 
was,  that  if  cousin  Margaret  had  been  really  drowned,  he 
would  have  drowned  himself  before  dinner-time.  Maty  adde^ 
that  she  heard  him  mutter  that  he  was  almost  ready  to  do  it 
now.  Mr,  Hope  thought  that  must  be  tlie  reason  why  he  vi 
standing  out  at  present,  to  catch  all  this  raiu,  which  was  ve 
nearly  enough  to  drown  anybody  ;  and  he  went  to  bring  hii(j 
in.  But  Sydney  was  not  to  be  caught.  He  was  on  ibi 
watch ;  and  the  moment  he  saw  Mr,  Hope's  coat  instead  of  hjf 
sisters'  cloaks,  he  ran  off  with  a  speed  whicli  defied  purani^ 
and  was  soon  out  of  sight  with  the  large  umbrella. 

His  cousins  were  sorry  that  he  felt  the  event  eo  painfulln 
and  that  he  could  not  come  in  and  confide  his  trouble  of  miqi 
to  them.  Hope  resolved  not  to  let  the  morning  pass  withjOQl 
seeing  him,  and,  if  possible,  bringing  him  home  to  dinner,  v  ' ' 
Wilham  Levitt  to  take  off  the  awkwardness. 

"What  are  we  to  do?"  exclaimed  Sydney's  little  i 
"  He  has  carried  off  the  great  umbrella." 

"  I  cannot  conveniently  send  you,  just  at  present,"  e 

Hester;  "  so  ^ou  had  better  put  off  ■joui  cloaks,  and  am: 

j'oiirselvps  here  fill  the  rtdn  Abates,  or  eoTOti  oivft  ivnaeB 

joa.      We  will  speak  to  MiEs^^oungto  «s-i'^iwi'3'>'^*>*^ 

vith  ber." 


B» 
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^^^  Ih,  cousin  Margaret,"  said  the  children,  "if  jou  will  speak 
to  Miss  Young,  she  wiU  give  us  any  sort  of  a  holiday.  8hft 
minds  everything  you  aay.  She  will  let  ua  stop  all  day,  and 
dine  here,  if  yoa  ask  her." 

Hester  said  she  could  not  have  them  stay  all  day, — she  did 
not  mean  to  have  them  to  dinner :  and  the  little  girls  both 
looked  np  in  her  face  at  once,  to  find  out  what  made  her  speak 
so  angrily.  They  saw  cousin  Margaret  glancing  the  Bame 
way  too. 

"  Do  you  know,  Mary,"  said  Fanny,  "  you  have  not  said  a 
word  yet  of  what  Miss  Young  bade  you  say?" 

Mary  told  cousin  Margaret,  that  Miss  Young  was  wishing 
very  much  to  see  her,  and  would  be  pleased  if  Margaret  would 
mention  what  evening  she  would  spend  with  her, — a  nice  long 
evening,  Mary  added,  to  begin  as  soon  as  it  grew  dark,  and 
go  on  till — nobody  knew  when. 

"  Maria  had  better  come  here,"  observed  Hester,  quickly; 
"  and  then  some  one  else  besides  Margaret  may  bave  the  benefit 
of  her  conversation.  She  seems  to  forget  that  anybody  cares 
for  her  besides  Margaret,  Tell  Miss  Young  she  had  better  fix 
an  evening  to  come  here." 

"  I  do  not  think  she  will  do  that,"  add  both  the  little  girU, 

"Why  not?" 

"  She  is  very  lame  now,"  replied  Mary,  "  and  aho  cannot 
waJk  furtber  than  just  to  school  and  back  again." 

"  And,  besides,"  remarked  Fanny,  "  she  wants  to  talk  with 
coDsin  Margaret  alone,  I  am  sure.  They  have  such  a  great 
deal  of  talk  to  do  whenever  they  are  together  1  We  watch 
them  sometimes  in  the  schoolroom,  through  the  window,  when 
we  are  at  ploy  in  the  garden ;  and  their  heads  nod  at  one 
another  in  this  way.  I  believe  they  never  leave  off  for  a 
minute.     We  often  wonder  what  it  can  be  all  about." 

"Ah,  my  dears,  you  and  I  had  better  not  ask,"  said 
Hester,     "  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  better  that  we  should  not 

Margaret  looked  beseechingly  at  her  sister.  Hester  replied 
to  her  look, 

"  I  mean  what  I  say,  Margaret.     You  cannot  but  be  aware 
how  much  more  you  have  to  communicate  to  Maria  than  to 
me.    Our  conversation  soon  comes  to  a  stand  :  and  I  muet  aa."! 
I  have  had  nrncb  occasion  to  adnure  yoMi  ^teat  Ha^EtA.  l-st 
""     eofJate.     itfaria  haa  still  to  learn  ■jQUiaws^iia^""^ 
'■"-ection,  I  fancy." 
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Mai^aret  quietly  told  the  little  girls  that  she  would  write  a 

oota  to  Maria,  vith  her  answer.  • 

"  Ton  must  not  do  that,"  said  Fanny.     "  Mias  Toang  aaidi 

you  must  not.  That  was  the  reason  why  she  sent  you  a 
message  instead  of  a  note — that  you  might  not  have  Jo  wnW 
back  again,  when  a  message  would  do  aa  well." 

Margaret,  nevertheless,  Eat  down  at  the  writing-tabls- 

"  You  go  to-day,  of  course,"  said  Hester,  in  the  Toii 
forced  calmness  which  Margaret  knew  so  well.  "  The  litUl 
girls  may  as  well  stay  and  diue,  alter  all,  as  I  shall  otherwiBe 
be  alone  in  the  CTening." 

"  I  shall  not  go  to-day,"  said  Margaret,  without  turning  her 
bead. 

"  You  will  not  stay  away  on  my  account,  of  course." 

"  I  haTc  said  that  I  shall  go  on  Thursday." 

"  Thursday  I  that  is  almcGt  a  week  hence.  Now,  MargxnV 
do  cot  be  pettish,  and  deny  yourself  what  you  know  yon  Hkef 
best.  Do  not  be  a.  baby,  and  quarrel  with  your  supper. 
had  far  rather  you  should  go  to-night,  and  have  done  with  il_ 
tbau  tliat  you  should  wait  till  Thursday,  thinking  all  daylong 
till  then  that  you  are  obliging  me  by  staying  with  me,  I  <a 
bear  that" 

"  I  wish  I  knew  what  you  could  bear,"  said  Margaret,  m  m. 
voice  whicli  the  children  could  not  hear.  "  I  wish  I  knew 
how  I  could  save  you  pain." 

The  moment  the  words  were  out,  Margaret  was  sony  ( 
them.  She  was  aware  that  the  best  kindness  to  her  siat«r  w, 
b)  take  as  little  notice  as  possible  of  her  diseonteiitB — to  toi 
die  conversation— to  avoid  scenes,  or  any  remarks  which  oonli^ 
bring  them  on.  It  was  hard — sometimes  it  seemed  iiDposdbls 
— to  speak  calmly  and  lightly,  while  every  pulse  was  throbbing 
and  every  fibre  trembling  with  fear  and  wretchedness;  but  Jit 
it  was  best  to  assume  such  calmness  and  lightness.  Mugvot 
DOW  asked  the  little  girls,  while  she  sealed  her  note,  how  tlwv 
patchwork  was  getting  on— tbus  far  the  handsomest  pabb 
work  quilt  she  had  ever  seen. 

"  Oh,  it  will  be  far  handsomer  before  it  is  done.  Mrs.  HoWfiU 
has  found  up  9ome  beautiful  pieces  of  print  for  us — rem 
of  her  first  moming-gown  after  abe  was  married,  and  of  bs 
jioor  dear  Howell's  la^t  dressing-gown,  as  she  says.  We 
^uite  Bonj  ta  take  those  ;  but  she  wouii  -^vit  tteio  up  for  lU  j 
S0d  ahe  is  to  tee  the  quilt  eometimea  in  -reXMni" 
mttSat  Miss  Nares's  parcel  \sas  iVt  \«6^  oo-qko.  "Wm® 


ftiob  a  qnantitj  of  noDkeeD  for  the  ground,  and  the  ImelUsI 
diiiitz  for  the  centre  medaUioa  1     Is  not  it,  Mstry  i  " 

"  Oh,  lovely  I  Do  jon  know,  consin  Mai^aret,  Min  Narea 
and  Miss  Flint  both  cried  vhea  ihey  heard  how  nearly  joa 
were  drowned  I  I  am  sore,  1  had  no  idea  they  wonU  nave 
cued  si  much." 

"  Nor  I,  my  dear.  But  I  dare  say  they  ieel  kindly  towards 
aayoEie  saved  from  great  danger." 

'*  Not  eTerjbody,"  said  Fanny;  "only  you,  because  you  are 
a  great  ^vourite.  Everybody  says  yon  are  a  great  fkroanU. 
Papa  cried  last  night — just  a  little  tear  or  two,  as  gentlemea 
do--wheii  he  told  mamtna  how  sony  everybody  ia  Deerbrook 
would  have  been  if  you  had  died." 

"  There !  that  will  do,"  said  Hester,  atrugghog  between  ber 
better  and  worse  feehngs — her  remorse  of  this  morning, 
her  preseat  jealousy — and  losing  her  temper  between  the  two. 
"  Tou  have  said  qnile  enough  about  what  you  do  not  under- 
■ta&d,  my  dears.  I  cannot  have  you  make  so  free  with  youx 
cooMn'a  name,  children." 

The  little  giria  looked  at  each  other  in  wonder;  and  Hestei 
tlumght  she  detected  a  larking  smik. 

"I«e  what  you  are  thinking,  children.  Yea,  look,  the 
is  nearly  over;  and  then  you  may  go  and  tell  Mrs,  Uowell  and 
MtM  Nnrea,  and  all  the  people  you  see  on  your  way  home,  that 
they  had  better  attend  to  dieir  own  concerns  than  prelend  to 
understajid  what  would  have  been  felt  if  your  cousin  had  been 
drowned.  I  wonder  at  their  iinpertineDce." 
.  "  Are  you  in  earnest,  couun  Heater  V  Shall  we  go  and  tell 
them  ao  V  " 

"  No  ;  she  is  not  in  earnest,"  said  Margaret.  "  But  before 
yon  go,  Morris  shall  give  you  some  pieces  for  your  quilt— 
MMBe  very  pretty  ones,  such  us  she  knows  I  can  spare." 

Margaret  raag,  and  Morris  took  the  children  np-stairs,  to 
choose  for  theotselvcs  out  of  Margaret's  drawer  of  pieces. 
When  the  door  had  closed  beliind  them,  Margaret  said — 

'*  Sister,  do  not  make  iiic  wisli  that  I  had  died  under  the  ioa 
jTMterday." 

"  Margaret,  bow  daru  you  say  anything  bo  wicked  ?" 

"  If  it  be  wicked,  God  forgive  me !  I  was  wrt'tched  enou^ 
b^re — I  woiUd  fain  have  never  come  to  life  again  :  and  now 
yoa  almost  make  roe  believe  that  yon  wwoii  \ia.v*i\!H!ssB.\«A 
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,Sliv  moment  Ho[jc  entered.     He\iaA\»^.'i^xSta"^ 
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different  mood:  it  made  him  breatiiless  to  see  bis  wife's  face  of 
passion,  and  Maj-garet'e  of  woe. 

"  Hear  her  1"  esclaimed  Hester.     "  She  says  I  should  haTO 
been  glad  to  have  lost  her  yesterday  I" 

"  Have  mercy  upon  me!"oried  Margaret,! 
lion,  "  You  oppress  me  beyond  what  I  can  bear.  I  cannott 
bear  on  as  I  need  to  do.  My  strength  is  gone,  and  you  giTff 
me  none.     You  take  away  what  I  hadi  " 

"  Will  you  hear  me  spoken  to  in  this  way  ?  "  cried  Hester,', 
turning  to  her  husband. 

"  I  vrill." 

Margaret's  emotion  prevented  her  hearing  this,  or  caring 
who  was  by.     She  went  on — 

"  You  leave  me  nothing — nothing  but  yourself — and  yott 
abuse  my  love  for  you.  You  warn  me  against  love — against, 
marriage — you  chfll  my  very  soul  with  terror  at  it.  I  have 
found  a  friend  in  Maria  ;  and  you  poison  my  comfort  in  i 
friendship,  and  insult  my  friend.  There  is  not  an  infant  ii 
neighbour's  house  but  yon  become  jealous  of  it  the  moment  I 
take  it  in  my  arms.  There  is  not  a  flower  in  your  garden^ 
not  a  book  on  my  table,  that  you  will  let  me  love  in  peace. 
How  ungenerous — while  you  have  one  to  cherish  and  who- 
cherishes  you,  that  you  will  have  me  lonely! — that  yoU' 
quarrel  with  all  who  show  regard  to  me  1 — that  you  refuse  ii 
the  least  solace,  when  my  heart  is  breaking  with  its  Ion 
nessi     Oh,  it  is  cruel!" 

"Will  you  hear  tliis,  Edward?" 

"  1  will,  because  it  is  the  truth.     For  once.  Heater,  j 
must  hear  another's  mind  ;  you  have  often  told  your  own." 

"  God   knows    why  1   was  saved  jeaferday,"    murmur 
Margaret ;  "  for  a  more  desolate  creattire  does  not  breathe." 

Hope  leaned  against  the  wall.     Hester  reUeved  her  tarmaat 
of  mind  with  reproaches  of  Margaret. 

"  You  do  not  trust  me,"  ahe  cried  ;  "  it  is  you  who  make  mi 
miserable.  Tou  go  to  others  for  the  comfort  you  ought  ft 
seek  in  me.  You  place  that  confidence  in  others  which  ougblj 
to  be  mine  alone.  You  are  cheered  when  you  learn  that  th0 
commonest  gossips  in  Deerbrook  care  about  you,  and  you  set) 
no  value  ou  your  own  sister's  feelings  for  you.  You  ham 
faith  and  charity  for  people  out  of  doors,  and  mistrust  antl 
wisconstmctioa  for  those  at  home,  I  am  the  injured  onej. 
■Maigaret,  not  you." 
^UiCaig&Tet,"  oaid  Hope,  "  yont  sister  s^e^a  ^ct^ftra^ 
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think  that  you  are  the  injured  one,  as  Hester  herself  will  soon, 
agree.  So  far  from  having  anything  to  reproach  you  with,  I 
honour  your  forbearance, — unremitting  till  this  hour, — I 
mourn  that  we  cannot,  if  we  would,  console  you  in  return. 
But  whatever  I  can  do  shall  be  done.  Tour  friendBhipa,  your 
pursuits,  shall  be  protected.  If  we  persecute  your  affectionB  at 
home,  I  will  take  care  that  you  are  allowed  their  exercise 
abroad.  Rely  upon  me,  and  do  not  think  yourself  utterly 
lonely  while  you  have  a  brother." 

"I  have  been  very  selfish,"  said  Margaret,  recovering  her- 
self at  the  first  word  of  kindness ;  "  WTetchedacaa  makes  me 
8el£sh,  I  think." 

She  raised  herself  up  on  the  sofa,  and  tiiaidly  held  out  her 
hand  to  her  sister.  Hester  thrust  it  away.  Margaret  uttered 
a  cry  of  agony,  such  as  had  never  been  heard  from  her  since 
her  childhood.  Hope  fell  on  the  floor — he  had  fainted  at  the 
sound. 

Even  now  there  was  no  one  but  Morris  who  understood  it. 
Margaret  reproached  herself  bitterly  for  her  selfishness — for 
her  loss  of  the  power  of  self-control.  Hester's  remorse,  how- 
ever greater  in  degree,  was  of  its  usual  kind,  strong  and  brief. 
She  repeated,  as  she  had  done  before,  that  she  made  her 
husband  wretched — that  she  should  never  have  another 
happy  moment — that  she  wished  he  had  never  seen 
For  tiie  rest  of  the  day  she  was  humbled,  contrite,  convinced 
that  she  should  give  way  to  her  temper  no  more.  Her  eyes 
filled  when  her  husband  spoke  tenderly  to  her,  and  her 
conduct  to  Margaret  was  one  act  of  supplication.  But 
leaser  degree  of  this  same  kind  of  penitence  had  produced  n 
permanent  good  effect  before ;  and  there  was  no  security  that 
the  present  paroxysm  would  have  a  different  result. 

Morris  had  seen  that  the  children  were  eng^^ed  up-stairs 
when  she  came  down  at  Margaret's  silent  summons,  to  help  to 
revive  her  master.  When  she  saw  that  there  had  been  distress 
before  there  was  illness,  she  took  her  part.  She  resolved  that 
no  one  but  herself  should  hear  bis  first  words,  and  sent  the 
ladies  away  when  she  saw  that  his  consciousness  was  returning. 
All  the  world  might  have  heard  his  first  words.  He  recovered 
himself  with  a  vigorous  effort,  swallowed  a  glass  of  wine,  and 
within  a  few  minutes  was  examining  a  patient  in  the  waiting- 
room.  There  the  httJe  girls  saw  him  as  tla«-^  ^aas«S.'&viii"'wi&.- 
opea  door,  on  their  way  out  with  their  tieasttie  cS  t3a«s.Vi.  Ml 
"•^^'MdAaving- heard  some  bustle b(i\ovj,\Ve^  iia.-mRS.\<si 
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word  that  they  believed  Mr.  Hope  had  been  doing  eoi  _ 

ta  somebody  wbich  hctd  made  somebody  fwnt ;  and  So{JiMn 
ibuddering,  observed  how  horrid  it  most  be  to  be  a  autgeon^ 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 


Maria  Yoima's  lodging  at  the  farrier's  had  one  advantagq 
over  many  better  dwellings ;— it  was  pleaaanter  in  ~"" '  " 
than  in  summer.  There  was  Jinle  to  find  fault  with 
tiny  sitting-room  after  candles  were  lighted.  The  fire  bomed 
clear  in  the  grate  ;  and  when  the  screen  was  up,  there 
no  dranghts.  This  screen  was  quite  a  modern  improve 
When  Fanny  and  Mary  Grey  had  experienced  the  pleasure  a£ 
surprising  Sophia  with  a  token  of  sisterly  affection, 
shape  of  a  piece  of  India-rubber,  and  their  mother  witb  A 
token  of  filial  aSection,  in  the  form  of  a  cotton-box,  th^ 
unwilling  to  stop,  and  looked  round  to  see  whether  they  cooli 
not  present  somebody  with  a  token  of  some  other  sort  of 
affectioii.  Sophia  was  taken  into  their  counsels  ;  and  sb^^ 
being  aware  of  how  Miss  Young's  candle  flared  when  the  win^ 
was  high,  devised  this  screen.  The  carpenter  made  tliQ 
frame ;  Sydney  covered  it  with  canvas  and  black  paper  foi 
ground  ;  and  the  little  girls  pasted  on  it  all  the  drawings  a; 
prints  they  could  muster.  Here  was  the  Dargle, 
lasting  waterfall,  that  looked  always  the  same  in  t] 
coloured  print.  There  was  Morland'a  Woodcutter,  with  I 
tall  figure,  his  pipe,  his  dog,  and  Iiis  faggot,  with  the  a 
lying  all  around  him.  Two  or  three  csthedrale  were  ii 
spersed ;  and,  in  the  midat  of  them,  and  larger  thai 
them,  a  silhouette  of  Mr,  Grey,  with  the  eyelash  won  ^^^ 

like,  and  the  wart  upon  his  nose  not  to  be  mistaken,  fbe 
there  was  Charles  the  First  taking  leave  of  bis  family ;  and^ 
on  either  side  of  this,  an  evening  primrose  in  water'Coknm,. 
by  Maty,  and  a  head  of  Terror,  with  a  square  moul^  mi 
starting  eyes,  in  crayon,  by  Fanny.  Mrs.  Grey  productd 
some  gay  border  which  the  paper-hanger  had  left  over  wheiL 
the  attics  were  last  furnished  ;  and  Sydney  cut  out  in  ^dtei 
^per  &  iunfsmaa  with  bi8wlii¥mfe.ea:H,a.fc-K.,3.)ffJfc,aii4 
^a^oande.     Mr.  Grey  pleadefl.,  ttva,t.1\wrHift  w.McitoDSKA.'^ 


&ce,  be  had  done  all  that  could  be  expected  of  him :  never- 
thelese,  he  brought  home  one  day,  on  his  return  from  roarket, 
a  beaatiiul  Stream  of  Time,  which  mode  the  children  dance 
round  their  Ecreen.  It  was  settled  at  first  that  this  would 
nobly  omameut  tlie  whole  of  one  side ;  but  it  popped  into 
Sydney's  head,  just  as  he  waa  falling  asleep  one  night,  how 
pretty  it  would  be  to  stick  it  round  with  the  planets.  So  the 
pla&eU  were  cut  out  in  white,  and  shaded  with  Indian  ink. 
There  was  uo  mistaking  Soiurnwith  his  ring,  or  Jupiter  with 
his  moons.  At  length,  all  was  done,  and  the  cook  was  glad 
to  hear  that  no  more  paste  would  be  wauted,  and  the  little 
girle  might  soon  leave  off  giggling  when  Miss  Young  asked 
them,  in  the  schoolroom,  why  U)ey  were  Jogging  one  another's 
elbows.  Ml-.  Grey  spared  one  of  his  men  to  deposit  the 
precious  pieot  of  handiwork  at  Miss  Young's  lodging ;  and 
there,  when  she  went  home  one  cold  aflemoon,  she  found  the 
screea  etanding  between  the  fire  and  the  door,  and,  pinned 
on  it,  a  piect:  of  paper,  inscribed,  "  A  Token  of  Inendly 
Aflection." 

This  was  not,  howerer,  the  only,  nor  the  first,  gift  with 
which  Maria's  parlotir  was  enriched.  Amidst  all  the  bustle 
of  Punishing  the  Hopes'  house,  Margaret  had  found  time  t 
plan  and  esecute  a  window-curtain  for  her  friend's  benefit ; 
and  another  person — no  other  than  Philip  Enderby — had  sent 
in  a  chaise-longue,  just  the  right  size  to  stand  between  the 
fire  and  the  table.  It  had  gone  hard  with  Maria  to  accept 
this  last  giit ;  but  his  nephew  and  nieces  were  Philip's  plea  of 
excuse  for  the  act ;  and  this  plea  cut  her  ofi'  from  refusing  : 
though  in  her  heart  she  believed  tLat  neither  the  children 
nor  ancient  regard  were  in  his  thoughts  when  he  did  it,  but 
rather  I^Iorgaret's  afi'ection  for  her.  For  EOme  time,  this 
chaise-longue  was  a  couch  of  thorns  ;  but  now  affairs  had 
pnt  on  a  newer  aspect  still,  and  Maria  forgot  her  ■ 
perplexities  and  troubles  in  sympathy  with  her  friend. 

'There  was  nothing  to  quarrel  with  in  the  look  of  the  chaise' 
iMigue,  when  Mai^aret  entered  Maria's  room  in  the  twilight, 
IB  the  afternoon  of  the  appointed  Thursday, 

"  Reading  by  fire-light '? "  said  Margaret, 

"  I  suppose  I  am  :  but  it  had  not  occurred  to  me — the  day- 
light went  away  so  softly.  Six  o'clock,  I  declare !  The  days 
are  lengthening,  as  we  say  every  year.  Bui  N.-'i  ntiVi  Vw^Vi 
wmelhwg  better  than  firelight,  if  you  VvW  \»  s«  VwA 
«u><  j.^  pjj  ijj^  table," 


The  time  was  long  past  when  Maria  thought  of  apotogizu 
for  asking  her  friend  to  do  what  her  lameness  rendered  ]>aiiifi 
to  herself.  Margaret  laid  aside  her  bonnet  and  cloak  behin 
the  Bcreen,  lighted  the  candles,  put  more  coals  on  the  i" 
and  took  her  seat — not  beside  Maria,  but  in  a  goodly  a 
chair,  which  she  drew  forward  from  its  recess. 

"  Now,"  said  she,  "  we  only  want  a  cat  to  be  purring  c 
the  rug  to  make  us  a  complete  winter  picture.  Tlie  kettS 
will  be  coming  loon  to  siag  oa  the  hob :  and  that  will  (" 
nearly  as  well.  But,  Maria,  I  wonder  you  have  no  cat.  'fl 
have  set  up  a  cat.  I  tbiak  1  will  send  you  a  kitten,  some  da^ 
as  a  token  of  neighbourly  affection." 

"  Thank  you.      Do  you  know,  I  was  poeitively  i 
lately  that  I  had  a  cat  ?    I  said  all  I  could  in  proof  that  I  ha 
none ;  but  Mrs.  Tucker  persisted  in  her  inquiries  after  il 
health,  notwithstanding." 

"  What  did  she  mean  ?" 

"  She  E^d  she  saw  a  kitten  run  into  the  passage,  and  tha 
it  never  came  out  again :  so  that  it  followed  of  course  that  i 
must  be  here  still.  One  day,  when  1  was  in  school,  she  c 
over  to  satisfy  herself ;  and  true  enough,  there  had  been 
kitten.  The  poor  thing  jumped  from  the  passage  window  in 
the  yard,  and  went  to  see  what  they  were  about  at  the  forg. 
A  hot  horse-shoe  fell  upon  its  back,  and  it  mewed  so  doleftill 
that  the  people  drowned  it.  So  there  you  have  the  story  < 
my  cat,  as  it  was  told  to  me." 

"  Thank  you,  it  is  a  good  thing  to  know.  But  what  doe 
Mrs.  Grey  say  to  your  setting  up  a  cat  ?" 

"  When  she  heard  Mrs.  Tucker's  first  inquiries,  she  t 
them  for  an  imputation,  and  was  vexed  accordingly.     '  1 
Young  1 '  said  she.      '  You  must  be  mistaken,  K&8.  Tucke] 
Miss  Young  cannot  afford  to  keep  a  kitten !'  " 

"  Oh,  for  shame  I"  saidMargaret,  laughing.     "But  what  i 
the  annual  expense  of  a  kitten — can  you  tell  us  ?  1 1 
we  never  considered  that." 

"  Why,  there  is  the  breast  of  a  fowl,  once  a  year  or  so,  whei 
your  cook  forgets  to  shut  the  iarder-door  behind  her.  Ci 
never  take  the  drumsticks  when  there  is  a  breast,  you  a 
aware.  You  know  best  how  Mr,  Hope  looks,  when  the  drum 
sticks  and  side  bones  come  to  table,  with  an  empty  space  ti 
the  middle  oi'  the  dish  where  the  breast  ought  to  have  been.' 
"/  will  tell  you,  the  fiiBt  time  \t  W'^^coa"  fi-tA  l&ax^un 
mdt  iato  an  absent  fit,  broughl  on.  \)-j  ftia  tM*  sw^jesaSwa.' 
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discontent  at  home.     Heater  had  Enade  her  uncomfortalile, 

the  last  thing  before  she  left  the  house,  by  speaking  sharply 
of  Maria,  without  any  fresh  provocation.    UndiBciplined  still 
by  what  had  happened  so  lately,  ehe  had  wished  Maria  Young 
a  hundred  miles  off.     Margaret  meditated  and  sighed. 
was  some  time  before  Maria  spoke.     When  she  did,  she  said, 

"  Margaret,  do  not  you  think  people  had  better  not  per- 
suade themselves  and  their  very  intimate  friends  that  ihey 
are  happy  when  they  are  not?" 

"  They  had  better  not  think,  even  in  their  own  innermost 
minds,  whether  they  are  happy  or  not,  if  they  can  help  it." 

"  Trae  ;  but  there  are  times  when  that  is  impossible — when, 
it  is  far  better  to  avoid  the  eifort.  Come — I  suspect  we  may 
relieve  each  other  just  now,  by  allowing  the  truth.  I  will 
own,  if  you  wiU,  that  I  am  very  unhappy  to-night.  Never 
mind  what  it  is  about." 

"  I  will,  if  you  will,"  repUed  Margaret,  faintly  smiling. 

"  There  now,  that's  right !  We  shall  be  all  the  better  for 
it.  We  have  quite  enough  of  seeming  happy,  God  knows, 
beyond  these  doors.  We  can  talk  there  about  kittens  and 
cold  fowl.  Here  we  will  not  talk  at  all,  unless  we  like;  and 
we  will  each  groan  as  much  as  we  please," 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  you  speak  so,"  said  Margaret,  tenderly. 
"  Ifot  that  I  do  not  agree  with  you.  I  think  it  is  a  terrible  ■ 
mistake  to  fancy  that  it  is  religious  to  charm  away  grief, 
which,  after  all,  is  rejecting  it  before  it  has  done  its  work ; 
and,  as  for  concealing  it,  there  must  be  very  good  reasons 
indeed  for  that,  to  save  it  from  being  hypocrisy.  But  the 
more  I  agree  with  you,  the  more  sorry  I  am  to  hear  you  say 
just  what  I  was  thinking.  I  am  afraid  you  must  be  very 
nnhappy,  Maria." 

"I'm  in  great  p^n  to-night;  and  I  do  not  iind  that  pain 
becomes  less  of  aa  evil  by  one's  being  used  to  it.  Indeed,  I 
think  the  reverse  happens  ;  for  the  future  comes  into  the 
consideration." 

"Do  you  expect  to  go  on  to  suffer  this  same  pain?  Caa 
nothing  cure  it  ?     Is  there  no  he!p  ?  " 

"None, but  in  patience.  There  are  intermisstonB,  happily, 
and  pretty  long  ones.  I  get  through  the  summer  very  well ; 
but  the  end  of  the  winter — tliia  same  month  of  February — is 
a  sad  aching  time  ;  and  ao  it  must  be  for  aa  mia-j  "smiwivft  ^a 
I  may  have  to  Jive.  But  I  am  better  off  \lian\  "was.  "VasX. 
^^B^aarf  I  did  not  know  you.     Ob,  Mat^aiW.,  H.'i  'Cwi")  "^o?^ 
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not  brought  you  up  £roiii  under  the  ice,  the  other  d&y,  htm 
diflerent  would  all  have  bceu  to-night  1 " 

"  How  strange  it  seems  to  thtak  of  the  difference  that  tnng 
on  that  one  act  1"  said  Margaret,  shivering  again  at  the 
remenibraace  of  her  icy  prison.  "  What,  and  where,  should 
I  have  been  now  ?  And  what  would  have  beea  the  cbsnge  in 
this  little  world  of  ours?  You  would  have  missed  me,  I 
know  J  and  on  that  account  I  am  glad  it  ended  as  it  did." 

"  And  on  no  other?"  asked  Maria,  looking  earnestly  at  her 
fiiend. 

"  My  siater  would  have  grieved  sadly  at  firat — you  do  not 
know  what  care  she  takes  of  me — how  often  she  is  thinking 
of  my  comfort.  And  Edward  is  fond  of  me  too  :  I  kaow  he 
it ;  but  they  live  for  each  other,  and  could  spare  every  (HK 
else.  You  and  Morris  would  have  been  my  mourners,  and 
you  two  are  enough  to  live  for." 

"  To  say  nothing  of  othejs  who  may  arise." 

■'I  hope  nothing  more  will  aiise  in  my  life,  Maria.     I  want 

change.     I  have  had  enough  of  it." 

"  You  thiitk  so  uow.  1  understand  your  feeling  veiy  well, 
•ut  yet  I  can  fancy  that  when  you  are  twice  oa  old  as  yon 
re — when  a  few  grey  hnira  peep  out  among  all  that  brown 
— when  this  plump  little  hand  grows  thin,  and  that  girlijh 
figure  of  youra  looks  dignified  and  middle-aged,  and  people 
say  that  nobody  thought  when  you  were  young  that  you  would 
turn  out  a  handsome  woman — I  can  fancy  that  when  all  thif 
has  happened,  you  may  be  more  disposed  to  look  forward,  and 
Jpss  disinclined  to  change,  than  you  feel  at  this  moment.  But 
'^ete  is  no  use  in  saying  so  now.  You  shake  your  head,  ai  " 
rfwd  mine.     You  say,  '  No,'  and  I  say,  '  Yes  ; '  and  there 

Where  will  you  be  then,  I  wonder?" 

"  I  do  not  wish   to  know,  nor  even  to  inqi 
judgment.      My  health    is  very  bad — worse  than  you  «4| 
aware  of.     I  cannot  expect  to   be  able  to  work  always        ' 
some  of  my  present  pupils  are   growing  very  tall ;  and 
strangers  will  take  me  if  I  do  not  get  much  better ;  which 
I  believe,  impossible.     The  future,  therefore,  is  al!  a 
and  so  let  it  remain.     1  am  not  anxious  about  that. 

"But  I  am." 

"  Here  comes  tea.     Now  you  will  be  doing  a  finer  thing 

Iiaaking  us  a  good  cup  of  tea^  tWa  m  eeUUng  toy  future 
jtfiflt/s&ctorily  —  sedng    that    ^ou.  ca.tiiu»,  Vswdt.  is. 
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EO   moch  as  your  little  finger.      Tbe  tta  is  wholly  in  your 
power." 

"  You  look  forward  to  other  people's  gray  hair  and  sedate- 
nesB  of  face,  though  you  will  not  to  your  own." 

"  Mere  gray  bair  is  as  certain  as  futnrity  itsdf  i  and  I  will 
allow  you  to  prophesy  that  much  for  me  or  for  anybody," 

"Why  should  wu  not  prophesy  about  your  pupils  too? 
Tb^  seem  to  be  improving  very  much." 

"  They  certainly  are ;  and  I  am  glad  you  have  lighted  upon 
the  pleasaatest  subject  1  ever  tfainlc  about.  Oh,  Margaret, 
yon  do  not  know  what  encourageineiit  I  have  about  some  of 
those  children  1  Their  lot  is  and  will  be  a  hard  one,  in  many 
respects.  It  will  be  difficult  for  them  to  grow  kindly,  auid 
liberal,  and  truthful,  with  such  examples  as  they  have  before 
their  eyes.  They  advance  like  the  snail  on  the  wall,  creeping 
three  inches  on  in  the  day,  and  falling  back  two  at  night. 
Th^  get  out  of  a  pretty  mood  of  minjl  in  the  morning,  and 
expand  and  grow  interested  in  things  out  of  Deerbrook  ;  and 
then,  in  the  evening,  the  greater  part  of  this  is  undone,  and 
they  go  to  bed  with  their  heads  full  of  small,  vile  notions 
about  their  neighbours." 

"  And  when  they  grow  too  wise  to  have  their  heads  so  filled, 
dieir  hearts  will  be  heavy  for  thoee  who  are  not  rising  like 
themselpes." 

"  That  is  unavoidable,  and  they  must  bear  the  sorrow.  We 
must  hope  that  they  will  diEparse  from  Deerbrook,  and  find 
thrar  way  into  a  more  genial  society  than  they  can  ever  knov 
here.  1  must  keep  the  confidence  of  my  children  sacral  eren 
troia  you,  Margaret;  but  you  may  believe  me  when  I  tell  you, 
that  if  you  knew  all  that  we  have  to  say  to  one  another,  yon 
would  find  some  of  these  children  animated  with  really  noble 
thoughts,  and  capable  of  really  generous  acts." 

"  '  Some  of  them.'  Maiy,  in  particular,  I  venture  to  con- 
jecture to  be  in  your  thoughts." 

"  Yea :  Mary  in  particular ;  but  she  had  always  a  more 
gentle  and  generous  temper  than  her  sisters.  Fanny,  how- 
ever, is  improving  remarkably." 

"  I  am  ddighted  to  hear  it,  and  I  had  begun  to  suspect  it. 
Fanny,  I  observe,  lays  fewer  informations  than  she  did ;  and 
there  is  more  of  thought,  and  less  of  a  prying  espression,  in 
her  face.  She  is  really  growing  more  like  Mary  in  tswsSsi- 
nance.  The  little  Rowlands — iho  younger  ones — wiaa.  wss^ 
*/  but  Matilda,  what  a  disagreeafeVe  cbiiA  djaHa^* 
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"  The  most  that  can  be  done  with  her  is  to  leare  her 
a  poor  creature — to  atrip  her  of  the  conceit  and  malice 
which  her  mother  would  overlay  her  feeble  intellect.  This 
sounds  deplorably  enough  ;  but,  as  parents  will  not  speak  tha 
plain  trath  to  themselves  about  their  charge,  governesses  must. 
There  is,  perhaps,  little  better  material  in  Fanny :  but  I  trust 
we  may  one  day  see  her  more  lowly  than  she  can  at  present 
relish  the  idea  of  being,  and  with  energy  enough  to  improve 
under  the  discipline  of  life,  when  she  can  no  longer  have  that 
of  school.  She  and  Mary  have  been  acknowledging  to-day  a 
fine  piece  of  experience,  Mr.  Grey  is  pleased  with  their  great 
improvement  in  Latin.  He  finds  they  can  read,  with  ease  and 
pleasure,  some  favourite  classical  scraps  which  he  used  to 
about  without  exciting  any  interest  in  them.  They  honest 
denied  having  devoted  any  more  time  to  Latin  than  before, 
having  taken  any  more  pains;  and  no  new  methods  have  b< 
tried.  Here  was  a  mystery.  To-day  they  have  solved  ij. 
They  find  that  all  is  owing  to  their  getting  up  earlier  in  tbfi 
morning  to  teach  those  little  orphans,  the  Woods,  to  read  and 

"  Not  a  very  circuitous  process,"  said  Margaret;  "  love  & 
kind  interest,  enei^  and  improvement— whether  in  Latin  a| 
anything  else.  But  what  did  you  mean  just  now  about  trutfi' 
What  should  make  the  Greys  otherwise  than  truthful?" 

"  Oh,  not  the  Greys  I      I  was  thinking  of  the  other  &m 
when  I  said  that.     But  that  is  a  large  subject :  let  us  leave  I 
till  after  tea.     Will  you  give  me  another  cup  ?  " 

"  Now  ;  shall  we  begin  upon  our  large  subject?"  said  s 
as  the  door  closed  behind  the  tea-tray  and  kettle,  and  1" 
handed  her  her  work-bag, 

"  I  am  aware  that  I  asked  for  it,"  replied  Margaret ; 
it  is  a  disagreeable  topic,  and  perhaps  we  had  better  avoid  i< 

"  You  will  take  me  for  a  Deerbrook  person,  if  I  say  y 
go  into  it,  will  not  you?" 

"  Oh,  no  :  yon  have  a  reason,  I  see.     So,  why  should  ao| 
the  little  Rowlands  be  truthful?" 

"  Because  they  have  so  perpetual  an  example  of  ^Isehooctj 
before  them  at  home.  I  have  made  some  painful  disooveriw  Z 
there  lately." 

"  la  it  possible  you  did  not  know  that  woman  long  ago?' 

"1  knew  her  obvious  quahties,  which  there  is  no  need 
specify:  but  the  depth  of  iiet  Ma.UMStt  \a  b.  mta  feaA  to  me.'' 
^^^Are  yon  sure  of  it,  no-n^" 
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*  Quite  Bure  of  it  in  some  particulara,  and  strongly  anspectinff 
it  in  others.  Do  not  tell  your  sister  anything  of  what  I  am 
going  to  say,  unless  you  find  it  necessary  for  the  direction  of 
ber  conduct.  I^et  your  disclosures  be  rather  to  Mr.  Hope, 
That  is  settled,  is  it?  "Well,  Mrs.  Rowland's  ruling  passion  just 
now  is  hatred  to  your  household." 

"  I  suspected  as  much.     But — the  untruth." 

"  Wait  a  little.     She  dislikes  you,  all  and  severally." 

"  What,  niy  brother  ? "' 

"  Oh,  yes ;  for  laarryiug  into  the  Grey  coanection  so 
decidedly.     Did  you  ever  hear  that  before?" 

Margaret  laughed ;  and  her  friend  went  on — 

"  This  capture  and  imprisonment  of  her  mother  (for  the 
poor  old  lady  is  not  allowed  to  see  whom  she  pleases)  is  chiefly 
to  get  her  from  under  Mr.  Hope's  care.  I  fancy,  from  her  air, 
and  fi-om  some  thiugs  she  iias  dropped,  that  she  has  some  grand 
txn^-de-thedlrein  reserve  about  that  matter;  but  this  ismereJy 
Buspicioa :  I  will  now  speak  only  of  what  I  know  to  exist. 
She  is  injuring  your  brother  to  an  extent  that  he  is  not,  but 
ought  to  be,  aware  of." 

"  What  does  she  say  ?    She  shudders  at  his  politics,  I  know." 

"  Yes;  that  might  be  ignorance  merely,  and  even  conscien- 
tious ignorance:  so  we  will  let  that  pass.  She  also  hints,  very 
plainly  and  extensively,  that  your  brother  and  sister  are  not 
happy  together." 

"  She  is  a  wicked  woman,"  said  Margaret,  with  a  deep  sigh. 
"I  half  suspected  what  yonteli  me,  from  poor  George's  errand 
that  unhappy  day." 

"Eight.  Mr.  Rowland's  irony  was  intended  to  stop  his 
■wife's  insinuations  before  the  children.  She  says  the  most 
■unwarrantable  things  about  Mrs.  &rey's  having  made  the 
match  ;  and  she  intimates  that  Heater  has  several  times  gone 
to  bed  in  hysterics,  from  Mr.  Hope  Laving  upbraided  her  with 
taking  him  in." 

"  What  w  t»  be  done?"  cried  Margaret,  throwing  down  her 
work. 

"  Tour  brother  will  decide  for  himseif  whether  to  speak  to 
Mr.  Rowland,  or  to  let  the  slander  pass,  and  live  it  down. 
Our  du^  is  to  give  him  information  ;  and  I  feel  tiiat  it  is  a 
duty.  And  now,  have  you  been  lold  anything  about  Mr.  Hope's 
practice  of  dissection  ?  " 

MargareC  related  what  she  had  teati  Ot  ^'s'W^s.eS- 
md  Hope's  explanation  o£ 
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"  He  knows  more  than  he  told  you,  I  have  no  doubt,"  repl 
Maria.  "  Tbe  beginning  of  it  was,  your  brother's  sorgery-pi;  __ 
having  Bent  a  great  toe,  in  a  handsome- looknig  8ealed  patdn^ 
to  some  lad  in  the  village,  who  happened  to  open  it  at  tithlek 
Yon  may  imagine  the  conjectores  as  to  where  it  came  iron, 
ajid  the  revival  of  stories  about  robbing  chnrchyarda,  and  of 
prejudices  about  diesection.  Mrs.  Rowland  could  not  let  such 
aa  opportunity  as  this  pass  by;  and  her  neighbours  have  been 
favoured  with  dark  hints  as  to  what  has  been  heard  under  the 
churchyard  wall,  and  what  she  herself  has  seen  from 
window  in  sleepless  nights.  Now,  Mr.  Hope  must  take  w 
of  this.  It  is  too  dangerous  a  subject  to  be  left  quietly  to 
^orance  and  superstitiona  of  such  a  set  of  people  as 
among  whom  his  calling  hes.  No  ignorance  oa  earlii 
that  of  the  country  folks  whom  he  attends." 

"  But  they  worship  him,"  cried  Margaret. 

"  They  have  worshipped  him ;   but  you  know,  ' 
easily  gives  place  to  hatred  among  the  extremely  igncxaBtj 
and  nothing  is  eo  Hkeiy  to  quicken  the  process  ae  to      ~ 
about  violating  graves.    Do  not  be  frightened ;  I  tell  yon 
to  prevent  mischief,  not  to  prophesy  it.     Mr.  Hope  will 
what  nieasnres  he  thinks  fit:  and  I  shall  tell  Mr.  Rowland, 
morrow  morning,  that  I  am  the  source  of  your  inforTnati< 
I  was  jnst  going  to  warn  him  tonlay  that  I  meant  to  speak 
you  in  this  way  ;  but  I  left  it  till  to-morrow,  that  I  might 
be  prevented." 

"  Dear  Maria,  this  will  cost  yon  your  bread." 

"  I  beheve  not ;  hut  this  coDBideration  belongs  to  t^st  fill 
of  time  on  whi»ii,  as  I  was  saying,  we  cannot  lay  onr  1' 
fingers.  The  present  is  clear  enough — that  Mr.  Hope  oi 
to  know  his  own  case." 

"He  shall   know  it.       But,   Maria,   do  you  mean 
Mrs.  Rowland  talks  of  all  these  affiiirs  before  her  childreM?" 

"  When  Mr.  Eowland  is  not  present  to  check  it.  And  tJiis 
brings  me  to  something  which  I  think  ought  to  be  said,  tliongh 
I  Lave  no  proof  to  bring.  Having  found  of  late  what  tUn^ 
Mrs.  Eowland  can  say  for  a  purpose — how  variously  ftnd  how 
monstrously  im true — and  seeing  that  all  her  enterprises  are  U 
present  directed  against  the  people  who  live  in  a  pleasant  littl* 
comer-house ." 

"But  why?     Ton  have  not  yet  fully  accounted  for 
entaitj. " 
^^  I  have  not,  but  I  will  now.    1  \!mi&.  Ai*  iovn* -j«<n 
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vith  her  brother's,  and  that  she  accordingly  hatee  you 
she  once  hated  Heater.     But  mind,  I  am  not  sure  of  th 

"But  how ?     Why ?" 

"  You  will  divine  that  I  have  changed  my  opinion  about 
Mr.  Enderby's  being  engaged  to  Miss  Brace,  since  you  asked 
jne  for  my  judgment  upon  it.  I  may  very  possibly  be  mia- 
taken:  but  as  Mr.  Enderby  lies  under  censure  for  forming  and 
carrying  on  such  an  arrangeineiit  in  strange  conceahuent  from 
bis  most  intimate  Jrieuds,  I  think  it  due  tu  him  ax  least  to  put 
the  supposition  that  be  may  iiot  be  guilty." 

Margaret  could  not  speak,  though  a  thousand  questioiui 
struggled  in  her  heart. 

"I  am  aware,"  continued  Maria,  "  ivith  what  confideiioft 
she  has  everywhere  stated  the  fact  of  this  engagement,  and 
that  M>s.  Euderby  fully  believes  it.  But  I  have  been  struck 
throughout  with  a  failure  of  particularity  in  Mrs.  Rowland's 
knowledge.  She  cannot  tell  when  her  brother  last  saw 
Hias  Bruce,  nor  whether  he  has  any  intention  of  going  t» 
Bome.  She  doee  not  know,  evidently,  whether  he  wat 
engaged  when  he  was  last  here  ;  and  I  cannot  get  rid  of  the 
impression,  that  his  being  engaged  now  is  a  matter  of  infer- 
ence from  a  small  set  of  facts,  which  will  bear  more  than  one 
interpretation." 

"  Surely  she  would  not  dare ."     Margaret  paused, 

"  It  is  a  bold  stroke  (supposing  me  right),  but  she  woaM« 
strike  baldly  to  make  a  quarrel  between  her  brother  and  his 
frienda  in  the  comer-house :  and  if  the  device  should  foil  at 
last,  she  has  the  intermediate  satisfaction  of  making  them 
uncomfortable." 

"  Horrid  creature !  "  said  Margaret,  feeling,  however,  fhaC 
she  would  forgive  ali  the  horridness  for  the  sake  of  fimling 
that  Mrs,  Rowland  had  done  this  horrid  thing. 

"We  must  not  forget,"  eaid  Maria,  "  that  there  is  another 
side  to  the  question.  Young  men  have  been  known  to  engage 
themselves  mysteriously,  and  without  sufficient  respect  to  the 
c»Dfidencc  of  intimate  friends." 

"  This  must  be  ascertained,  Maria ;  "  and  again  Mar- 

garet  stopped  ahort  with  a  bluah  of  shame. 

"  By  time,   Mai^ret ;    in  no   other  way.     I  cannot,  of 
oonrse,  speak  to  Mr.  Rowland,  or  any  one,  on  so  private  ao. 
affair  of  the  femily ;    nor,   under  the    cvcwMMXa.w«a,  «sm 
JHf.  ffope  stir  in  it.     We  must  wtut ;  'Viut  A  caMVA  "^ 
JB^   Some  iUamimitSoa  must  reach  DftetbxooV  aooti.- 


from  Hr.  Enderbj's  gang  to  SotOfe,  or  ecmi^  beta  to  i 
idtmothex." 

"Hra- Rowland  said  he  would  come  here,  she  hoped,  for  b 
iradding  journey." 

"  She  did  Bay  ao,  I  know.  And  she  has  told  plen^  < 
people  that  her  brother  is  delighted  that  Mrs.  Eoderby 
setlJed  with  her ;  whereas  some  beaoti&l  plants  arrived  lb 
moniing  for  Mrs.  Enderby's  conserratoiy,  by  kis  oiders  (tb 
Bowlaiuts  have  no  conservatory  you  know).  The  childn 
were  desired  not  to  mention  the  arriTal  of  these  plants  I 
grandmamina  ;  and  iira.  Rowland  wrote  by  return  of  poat-i 
I  imagine  to  inform  him  for  the  first  time  of  his  mothea 
removal." 

Margaret  thought  these  things  were  too  bad  to  be  true. 

"  I  should  have  said  so,  too,  some  time  ago  :  and  as  I  c 
tco  earnestly  repeat,  I  may  bt  wrong  now.     But  1  have  d 
my  duty  in  giving  you  reason  for  suspending  yonr  ju 
nuent  of  Mr.  Enderby.     This  being  done,  we  will  talk  i 
something  else. — Now,  do  not  you  think  there  may  be  ( 
difficulty  in  preserving  my  pupils  from  a  habit  of  untrath  ?' 

"  Yes,  indeed." 

But  the  talking  of  something  else  did  not  operate  s 
as  it  sonnded.     The  pauses  were  long  a&eT  vrhat  had  [ 
At  length,  when  Margaret  detected  herself  in  the  midst  of  t] 
speculation,  "  if  he  is  not  engaged  to  Miss  Bruce,  it  does  n 
follow ,"  she  roused  herself,  and  exclaimed — 

"  How  very  good  it  is  of  you,  Maria,  to  have  laid  all  tl 
open  to  me !" 

Maria  hung  her  head  over  her  work,  and  thought  with 
herself  that  her  fiiend  could  not  judge  of  the  deed.  S 
replied — 

"  Thank  you  1  I  thought  I  should  get  some  sympathy  fro 
you  in  the  end,  to  repay  me  for  the  irksomeuess  of  exposing 
such  a  piece  of  social  vice  as  this  poor  lady's  conduct." 

"  Yea,  indeed,  I  ought  to  have  acknowledged  it  before,  a 
feel  it ;  but  you  know  there  is  so  much  to  think  over  I  II 
so  wonderful — so  almost  inconceivable  1 " 

"  It  is  80." 

"  Is  it  quite  necessary,  Maria — yes,  I  see  it  is  necessary-" 

Uiat  you  should  speak  to  Mr.  Rowland  to-morrow  ?   You  a 

bound  in  honesty  to  do  so  ;  but  it  vrilt  be  very  painful.     C 

we  not  help  yon  ?     Can  we  not  m  aonift  ■^a.'^  s^te  ■^oal " 

^^Jfo,  yon  cannot,  thaiik,  yoa.    "H(lt"Wt.^^"^W^^»'!*-*^^ 
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1       one  nmiBt  be  by ;  and  none  of  you  can  testity  to  tlie  facta. 

I      No  ;  leave  me  alone.     By  this  lime  to-morrow  night  it  will  ba 
dona.     What  knock  is  that  ?     No  one  ever  knocks  on  my 

I      accoont.    Surely  it  cannot  be  your  servant  already.    It  is  only 
now  half-paBt  eight." 

' '  I  promised  Hester  I  would  go  home  early," 
"  She  cannot  want  you  half  eo  much  as  I  do.     Stay  another 
hour." 

Margaret  could  not.  Hester  made  a  point  of  her  returning 
at  this  time.  When  the  cloaking  and  final  chat  were  done, 
and  Margaret  was  at  the  door,  Maria  called  her.  Margaret 
came  skipping  back  to  hear  her  friend's  whisper. 

^^^J'Sow  is  your  ivretcliedness,  Margaret?" 

^^^Bkflow  is  yours  ?  "  was  Margaret's  reply. 

^^^^Htnch  better.     The  disburdening  of  it  is  a  great  comfort." 

^^^BRirnd  the  pain — the  aching  ?  " 

^^^"•Oh,  never  miud  that !  " 

Mar^ret  shook  her  head ;  she  could  not  but  mind  it — but 
-wish  that  she  could  take  it  upon  herself  sometimes.  She  had 
often  thought  lately,  that  she  should  rather  enjoy  a  few  weeks 
of  Maria's  pain,  as  an  alternative  to  the  woe  under  which 
she  had  been  suffering  ;  but  this,  if  she  could  have  tried  the 
<;xperiment,  she  would  probably  have  found  to  be  a  mistake. 
When  she  saw  her  IKend  cover  her  eyes  with  her  hand,  as  if 
for  a  listless  hour  of  solitude,  she  felt  that  she  had  been  wrong 
in  yielding  to  her  sister's  jealousy  of  her  being  so  much  with 
Maria ;  and  she  resolved  that,  next  time,  Maria  should  appoint 
the  hour  for  her  return  home. 

When  Maria  was  tlms  covering  her  eyes  with  her  hand,  she 
was  thinking-—"  Now,  half  this  task  is  over.  The  other  half 
to-morrow— and  then  the  consequences  1 " 

When  Margaret  entered  the  drawing-ioom  at  home,  where 
her  brother  was  reading  aloud  to  Hester,  he  esolaimed — 

"  We  b<!at  aU  Deerbrook  for  early  visiting,  I  think.  Hera 
are  you  home  ;  and  I  dare  say  Mr.  Tucker  has  still  another 
pipe  to  smoke,  and  the  wine  is  not  mulled  yet  at  the 
Jameses." 

"  It  is  quite  lime  Mai^aret  was  giving  us  a  little  of  her 
company,  I  am  sure,"  said  Hester.  "  Tou  forget  how  early 
she  went.  If  it,  was  not  for  the  school,  I  think  she  and  Maria 
would  spend  all  their  time  together.     1  \\a\e  eiCT^  -«\^visft 

,     lojaterfer^ :  bat  I  cannot  think  that  this  '£-t\ft'Ciia>»?^M« 

^ajd^Jesatemtib." 


"  It  wonld,  I  dare  »y,  my  dear,  but  Hat  tliere  «■■ 
selfishness  to  begin  upon.  I  am  ai'nud  she  is  v^y  Dim 
Margaret  ?  " 

"  In  muclj  pain,  I  fear." 

"  I  iviU  go  and  see  if  I  can  do  lici  any  good-  Tou  ( 
glance  over  'what  we  have  read,  nnd  1  shall  be  back  in 
qnwter  of  an  hoar,  to  go  on  with  it" 

"  I  wonder  yon  left  Maria,  if  she  is  so  poorly." 

"  I  deternined  that  I  would  not,  another  time ;  bat  t 
time  I  had  promiBed." 

"  Pray,  do  not  make  out  tlat  I  am  any  restraint  upoa  yo 
intercourse  wiili  ilaria.  And  yet — it  is  not  quite  f^r  to  i 
that,  either." 

"  I  do  not  think  it  is  quite  feir." 

"  But  yon  should  warn  me — you  should  tell  me,  if  1 1 
anything  unreasonable.  When  are  you  going  again  ?  j 
old  patient  of  my  husband's  bas  sent  ua  a  quarter  of  a  elk 
of  very  fine  oranges.  We  will  carry  Maria  a  baskedbl 
oranges  to-morrow." 


CHAPTER    XXV. 


LONG    WALSS. 


The  unhappy  are  indisposed  to  employment :  all  active  o 
patlons  are  weariaonie  and  disgusting  in  prospect,  at  a 
when  everything,  life  itself,  is  fiiJl  of  weariness  aikd  dls) 
Yet  die  unhappy  iiiust  be  employed,  or  they  will  go 
Comparatively  blessed  are  they,  if  tiey  are  set  in  fan 
where  claims  and  duties  abound,  and  cannot  be  escaped, 
the  pressure  of  business  there  is  present  safety  and  ultimi 
relief.     Harder  is  the  lot  of  those  who  have  few  necessB 
occupations,    enforced    by   other    claims    iLan     their    01 
harmlessness  and  profitableness.     Beading  oiUn  fails.     N< 
and  then  it  may  beguile ;  but  much  oftener  the  attention, 
languid,    the   thoughts  wander,    and   associatiouB  with 
subject  of  grief  are  awakened.    Women  who  find  that 
will  not  do,  will  obtain  no  relief  from  sewing.     Sewing 
pleasant  enough  in  moderation  to  those  whose   minds 
af  ease  the  wMle  ;  but  it  is  an  ein^Viyme.ui.  wlildv  is 
"le  nei-ves  when  long  couUuueA,  a\.  "iife  '\>ea.  ■,  »si&. 


can  be  worse  for  the  harassed,  and  for  chose  nrho  want  to 
esci^  from  themselves.  Writing  is  bad.  The  pen  baaga 
idly  suspended  over  tlie  paper,  or  the  sad  thoughts  that  ara 
alive  within  writ*  themaeJves  down.  The  saiest  and  best  of 
all  oocnpationB  for  such  sufferers  as  are  fit  for  it,  is  intercourse 
whh  yonng  children.  An  infant  might  begoile  Satan  and  his 
peers  the  day  after  they  were  conched  on  the  lute  of  fire,  if 
the  love  of  oliildrea  chanced  to  linger  amidst  the  ruins  of 
their  angelic  natore.  Nest  to  this  comes  honest,  genuine 
acquaintanceship  among  the  poor  ;  not  mere  charity-visiting, 
grounded  on  soup-tickets  and  blankets,  but  intercourse  of 
mind,  with  real  mutual  interest  between  the  parties.  Garden- 
ing is  excellent,  because  it  unites  bodily  exertion  with  a 
sufficient  engagement  of  the  faculties,  while  sweet,  compas- 
sionate Nature  is  ministering  cure  in  every  sprouting  leaf  and 
scented  blosscnt,  and  beckoning  sleep  to  draw  nigb,  and  be 
ready  to  follow  up  her  benignant  work.  Walking  is  good, — 
not  stepping  from  shop  to  shop,  or  from  neighbour  to 
nraghbour ;  but  stretching  out  far  into  the  country,  to  tha 
freshest  fields,  and  the  highest  ridges,  and  the  qoietest  lanes. 
However  sullen  the  imagination  may  have  been  among  its 
griefs  at  home,  here  it  cheers  up  and  smiles.  However  listless 
the  limbs  may  have  been  when  sustaining  a  too  heavy  heart, 
here  they  are  braced,  and  the  lagging  gait  becomes  buoyant 
again.  However  perverse  the  memory  may  have  been  in  pre- 
senting all  that  was  agonizing,  and  insisting  only  on  what 
cannot  be  retrieved,  here  it  is  first  disregarded,  and  then 
it  sleeps ;  and  the  sleep  of  the  memory  is  the  day  ia  Paradise  to 
the  unhappy.  The  merebreathingof  tlie  cool  wind  on  the  face 
in  the  commonest  highway,  is  rest  and  comfort  which  muat 
befelt  at  such  times  to  be  believed.  It  is  disbelieved  in  the 
shortest  intervals  between  its  seasons  of  enjoyment :  and  every 
time  thesuffererhasresolutionto  go  forthtomeetit,it  penetrates 
to  the  very  heart  in  g!ad  surprise.  The  fields  are  better  still; 
fep  there  is  the  lark  to  fill  up  the  hoiurs  with  mirthful  music  ; 
or,  St  worst,  tlie  robin  and  flocks  of  fieldfares,  to  show  that 
the  hardest  day  has  its  life  and  hilarity.  But  the  calmest 
region  ia  the  upland,  where  human  life  is  spread  out  beneath 
the  bodily  eye,  where  the  mind  roves  from  the  peasant's  nest 
to  the  spivy  town,  from  the  school-house  to  the  churchyard, 
from  the  diminished  team  in  the  patch  of  talkfw ,  ot  ^ci%fcfc»s- 
man's  boat  ia  the  cove,  to  the  viaduct  iWt  b^iMi  ''iw- 
^^^e^^et  thzt  gJides  ^host-like  on  t\ie  'Virrtvian- 
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perch  where  llie  epirit  plumes  its  ruffled  and  drooping  » 
and  makes  ready  to  let  itself  down  any  wind  that  Hearen  B 
send. 

No  doubt  Margaret  found  the  benefit  of  exeicise,  and  t 
solitary  enjoyment  of  the  country ;  for,  during  the  last  S 
weeks,  walking  seemed  to  have  become  a  paasion  with  h« 
Heater  was  almost  out  of  patience  about  it,  when  for  a  mome 
she  iost  sight  of  what  she  well  knew  must  be  the  cause  of  it 
strong  new  interest.  Every  doubtful  morning,  Margaret  w 
at  the  window  exploring  the  clouds.  Every  fine  day  she  la 
her  watch  on  the  table  before  her,  impatiently  waiting  l] 
approach  of  the  hour  when  her  brother  was  to  come  in  I 
Hester,  and  when  she  might  set  ofi'  by  herself,  not  to  i 
till  dinner-time.  She  became  renowned  in  Deerbrook  for  t] 
length  of  her  excursions.  The  grocer  had  met  her  far  out  1 
one  direction,  when  returning  from  making  his  purchases  i 
the  market  town.  The  butcher  had  seen  her  in  the  distant 
fields,  when  he  paid  a  visit  to  hia  grazier  in  the  pasture* 
Dr.  Levitt  had  walked  his  horse  beside  ter  in  the  lane  whicb 
formed  the  limit  of  the  longer  of  his  two  common  rides  ;  s 
many  a  neighbour  or  patient  of  Mr.  Hope's  had  been  surprise 
at  her  declining  a  cast  in  a  taxed-cart  or  gig,  when  there  w* 
only  a  long  stretch  of  plain  road  before  her,  and  the  lanes  an 
fields  were  too  miry  to  enable  her  to  seek  any  varietj  ii 
them,  in  her  way  home. 

These  were,  in  fact,  Margaret's  times  of  refreshing—* 
practical  worship.     These  were  the  times  when  she  Si 
at  other  moments  she  only  repeated  to  herself — that  a 
are  right,  and  that  our  personal  trials  derive  their  b 
irom  our  ignorance  and  spiritual  inexperience.      At  thai 
times  she  could  not  only  pity  all  who  suffered,  but  aongn 
tulate  all  who  eujoyed,  and  could  afford  feelings  of  disil 
terest«d  regard  to  Philip,  and  of  complacency  to  Miss  T 
She  remembered  that  Miss  Bruce  was  unconscious  of  i 
injured  her — was  possibly  unaware  even  of  her  existence;  i 
then  she  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  blessing  her  rival,  and  « 
longing  for  an  opportunity  to  serve  her  secretly  and  silently 

i  the  happy  girl's   innocence  of  all  wrong  towards 


Margaret's  desire  for  a  long  sohtary  walk  was  as  strong'  < 
ever,  the  day  after  she  had  visited  Maria.  No  opportunil 
Jiad  occnrred  of  speaking  to  ter  'bio'Oaiii  ■^'iww.t  alaxmii 
"■    ■        and  she  had  ahnoal  aeUitnvMJi  lact*^  Xo  x«5ks  "^ 
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to  MAria,  instead  of  telling  the  sKiry  herself.  She  shonk 
jee  him  again  till  dinner.  He  ivaa  gone  into  the  conntry  ; 
the  day  waa  gloomy  and  cold,  and  Hester  was  not  disposed  to 
leave  the  fireside  :  so  Margctret  issued  forth,  nith  thick  ehocB, 
umbrella,  and  muff — guarded  against  everything  that  might 
occur  overhead  and  under  foot.  She  had  generally  found 
hope,  or  at  least  comfort,  abroad  ;  to-day,  when  she  ought  to 
have  been  much  happier,  she  found  anxiety  and  fear.  The 
thought,  the  very  words,  would  incessantly  recur,  '  If  he  is 
not  engaged  to  Miss  Brace,  it  does  not  follow  .  .  .* 
Then  she  Berioualy  grieved  for  her  brother,  and  the  troubles 
which  she  feared  awaited  him ;  and  then  she  reproached 
herself  with  not  grieving  enough  —  not  having  attention 
enough  to  spare  from  her  own  concerns.  While  she  was 
walking  along  on  the  dry  causeway,  looking  straight  before 
her,  but  thinking  of  far  other  things  than  the  high-road,  she 
waa  startled  by  the  stroke  of  a  horse's  foot  against  a  s 
close  by  her  side,  and  a  voice  speaking  almost  in  her  ear. 
waa  only  Edward.  He  was  going  a  couple  of  miles  forward, 
nnd  he  brought  his  horse  beside  the  raised  causeway,  so  that 
they  could  converse  as  if  walking  together. 

"  There  is  nobody  to  overhear  us,  I  think,"  said  Margaret, 
looking  round.  "  I  have  been  wanting,  since  yesterday 
evening,  to  apeak  to  you  alone — about  something  very 
disagreeable,  which  1  would  not  disturb  Hester  with.  You, 
of  course,  can  do  as  you  please  about  telling  her." 

She  related  to  him  the  whole  story  of  Mrs.  Kowtand's 
imputations  and  proceedings — her  reports  of  the  hysterics 
and  their  origin,  the  body-snatching,  and  the  cause  and  mode 
of  Mrs.  Enderby's  removal.  Margaret  had  always  considered 
her  brother  as  a  man  of  uncommon  nerve  ;  and  her  surprise 
was  therefore  great  at  seeing  him  change  colour  as  he  did. 

"  We  shall  agree,"  said  she,  "  tliat  the  worst  of  all  this  if 
that  there  is  some  truth  at  the  bottom  part  of  it." 

"Ob,Heavensl"  thoughtHope,  "is  it  possible  that  Mrs.  Grey 
can  have  told  the  share  she  had  in  my  marriage?"  It  was 
but  a  momentary  fear.     Margaret  went  on. 

"  I  have  never  hoped — I  never  hoped  at  Birminghara, 
much  less  here — that  Hester  could  escape  the  observation  of 
faer  neighbours — that  her  occasional  agitatiouot  s^i.-o.'is  ^wa^A., 
not  exoite  remark  and  speculation,  A&  -wft  a.ia  "w^  "^^ 
^>aJe  and  Botmd  in  our  domestic  peace — CJmM^its^ra^'^^ 
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better  to  take  no  notice  of  that  set  of  imputations.     1  trust 
we  fibaU  live  them  down." 

"  You  gave  me  great  comfort  in  a  few  woirds  once,"  sud 
Uope.  "Do  you  remember  saying,  'When  the  time  lot 
acting  comes,  see  how  slie  will  act  1 '  Tou  know  her  well,  and 
you  judge  het  rightly ;  and  you  will,  perhaps,  be  the  less 
sorry  to  bear  that  the  time  seems  coming  when  we  may  all 
have  to  act — I  scarcely  see  how — but  against  adTereity." 

"  She  will  coine  out  nobly  Chen.  I  fear  nothing  for  her  but 
too  much  prosperity," 

"  There  is  no  feur  of  that,  I  assure  yon,"  iaid  Hope,  smiling 
somewhat  sadly. 

"  You  find  the  effect  of  this  woman's  slanders  ?  " 

"  My  situation  has,  from  one  cause  or  more,  totally  cl 
since  you  fiist  knew  me.  It  would  break  Uester'a  heart 
hear  what  I  am  subjected  to  in  the  discharge  of  my  dai 
business.  I  tell  her  a  triHe  now  and  then,  to  prepare  her  i 
what  may  happen ;  but  she  and  you  do  not  know  a  tenth  pi 
of  what  is  inSicted  upon  me." 

"  And  what  may  happen?" 

"  I  cannot  see  tbe  extent  of  it  myself  :  but  I  am  lostBg  n 
practice  every  day.  No ;  not  through  any  failure ;  not  throt^ 
any  of  the  accidents  which  will  happen  in  all  medical  practit 
There  are  reports  of  such  abroad,  I  believe  ;  but  nothing 
commoner  than  those  reports.  The  truth  is,  no  padeot 
mine  has  died,  or  failed  to  do  well,  for  an  unusually  ka 
space  of  time.     The  discontent  with  me  is  from  other  causei 

"  From  Mrs.  Rowland's  tongue,  I  doubt  not,  more  thi 
from  your  politics." 

"  The  ignorance  of  Llie  people  about  us  is  the  great  er 
Without  this,  neither  Mrs.  Rowland,  uor  any  one  else,  coa 
persuade  them  thai  I  rob  the  churchyard,  and  vaocina 
children  to  get  patients,  and  draw  good  teeth  to  sell  agun." 

"  Oh,  monstroua  I"  suid  Margaret,  who  yet  could  nothfl 
laughing.     "  You  never  draw  teeth,  do  you  ?" 

"  Sometimes  ;  but  not  when  I  can  get  people  to  go  to  tJ 
dentist  at  BlicfcJey.  Mrs.  Grey  used  to  boast  to  you  of  a 
popularity ;  but  I  never  liked  it  much.  I  had  to  be  pa 
petually  on  the  watch  to  avoid  confidences  ;  and  you  see  ha 
fast  the  stream  is  at  present  running  the  contrary  way. 
hardly  get  on  my  UoxBii  now , -^'ftjaaul  li&in^  insulted  i 

'list  you.  submit  to  a,U  l.\d&'i"  ^^^^H 


y^: 
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RQtj  no  means.    I  have  called  two  or  three  men  to  account, 
tmaken  my  whip  over  one  or  two  more — with  excellent 
eucut.     If  there  were  none  but  bullies  among  mj  enemies,  I 
could  easily  deal  with  them." 

"  But  cannot  we  go  away,  and  settle  somewhere  else?" 

"  Oh,  no  I  Wherever  I  might  go,  it  would  soon  be  undet^ 
stood  that  I  had  been  obliged  to  leave  Deerbrook,  irom  being 
detected  in  body-enatching  and  the  like.  I  owe  it  to  myself 
to  stay.  We  must  remain,  and  live  down  all  impatattons 
whatever,  if  we  can." 

"  And  if  we  cannot  ?  " 

"  Then  we  shall  see  what  to  do  when  the  time  comes." 

"  And  having  managed  the  buUies,  how  do  you  propose  to 
manage  Mrs.  Ikiwlund?  What  do  you  think  of  speaking  U> 
Mr.  Grey?" 

"  I  shall  not  do  that.  The  Greys  have  no  concern  with  it ; 
but  they  will  think  they  have.  Then  there  will  be  a  partisan 
warfare,  with  me  for  the  pretext,  and  the  two  families  have 
had  quite  warfare  enough  for  a.  Hfetime  already.  No,  I  shall 
not  bring  the  Greya  into  it.  lam  sorry  enough  for  Mr.Rowland, 
for  I  am  sure  he  has  do  part  in  aU.  this.  I  shall  go  to  biaa 
to-day.  I  should  confront  the  lady  at  once,  and  call  her  to 
aeconnt,  but  that  Miss  Young  must  be  considered.  The  more 
courageous  and  disinterested  she  is,  the  more  care  we  must 
take  of  her." 

"Perhaps  she  is  at  this  moment  telling  Mr.  Rowland  what 
we  talked  about  last  night.  How  very  painful !  Do  you 
know  she  thinks — (it  is  right  to  tell  the  whole  for  other 
people's  sake) — she  thinks  that  what  Mrs.  Bowland  says  ie 
Dot  to  be  trusted,  in  aoy  case  where  she  feels  enmity.  Maria 
even  doubts  whether  Mr.  Enderby  has  treated  you  and  hie 
other  friends  so  very  neghgently — whether  he  is  engaged  l« 
Miss  Bruce,  after  all." 

Mr.  Hope  was  so  much  engaged  about  one  of  his  alirrupB 
while  Margaret  said  this,  that  he  could  not  observe  where  and 
how  she  was  looking. 

"Very  likely,"  replied  Hope,  at  length.  "  Hester  has 
(bought  all  along  that  this  was  possible.  We  shall  know  the 
trulh  from  Enderby  himself,  one  of  these  days,  by  act  or  word 
Meantime,  I,  for  one,  shall  wait  to  hear  his  own  story." 

There  was  another  pause,  at  the  end  oJ  ■wVivdo.'^t.'^ts^ 

dapped  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  said  fee  mTuA  "V*.  TvSva%  -ao 

^biffttvt  called  bim  back  for  a  momeiw.,  v<i  w^  ■«>»*• 
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wished  her  to  do  about  infonning  Heater  of  the  stale  of  aSain 
Mr.  Hope  was  disposed  to  tell  her  the  whole,  if  possible ; 
not  till  he  should  httve  come  to  some  issue  with  Mr,  Rowland 
He  hated  mysteries — any  concealments  in  famiUes ;  and  it  v 
due  both  to  Heater  and  to  himself  that  there  shouJd  ben 
cealment  oi'  important  affairs  from  her.  The  only  cautions  1 
be  obsen'ed  were,  to  save  her  from  suspense,  to  avoid  th 
appearance  of  a  formal  telling  of  bad  news,  and  to  choose  a 
opportunity  when  she  might  have  time,  before  seeing  any  a 
the  Rowlands,  to  consider  the  principles  which,  should  regolaW 
her  conduct  to  them,  that  she  might  do  herself  honour  by  tl ' 
consistency  and  temper  of  which  she  was  capable  under  ai^ 
circumstances,  when  she  was  only  allowed  time. 

This  was  settled,  and  he  rode  off  with  almost  his  usual  gaiet 
of  air.  ' 

He  saw  Mr.  Eowland  before  night.      The  next  day  bo 
one,  a  traveliing-carriage  (rom  Blickley  was  seen  staudang  n 
Mr.  Rowland's  door;  and  before  the  clock  struck  nine,  " 
loaded  with  trunks  and  bandboxes,  and  crowded  with  p 
As  it  drove  down  the  village  street,  merry  little  faces  a_  _ 
at  each  carriage  window.     Mr.  Rowland  was  on  the  box. 
was  going  to  take  his  family  to  Cheltenham  for  the  sprinj 
months.     Miss  Rowland  was  rather  delicate,  and  Deerbroo] 
was  cold  in  March.    Mrs.  Enderby  was  left  behind;  but  theiA 
was  Phcebe  to  take  care  of  her  ;   and  Mr.  Eowland 
return  as   soon  as  he  had  settled    his   family.     It 
lather  a  pity,  to  be  sure,  ^at  the  old  lady  had  been  mov^ 
out  of  her  own  house  just  before  she  was  to  be  left  alone  ' 
her  new  residence  ;  but,  between  Mr.  Eowland  and  her  mai 
she  would  be  taken  good  care  of;    and  the  family  wou 
return  when  the  warm  weather  set  in. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

DISCLOSUEKS. 


Thb  whole  village  seemed  relieved  by  the  departure  of 
Eowlands.     Mrs.  Grey,  who  had  always  been  refused 
sion  to  her  oldfHendon  one  pretence  or  another,  was  ji  _. 
welcomed  by  Phcebe,  and  wsia  plunged  into  all  the  delights 
Beigbbourly  chat  before  the  c\ock.  atnMiV\wA-ift,tfli.Wi'^« 
Ss^mormng.     Fanny  and  Marj  Gia'j  ■^oXu-oSarii  ciSatiA.. 


go  to  MisB  Young,  now  that  they  were  her  only  pupils, 
save  her  the  trouble  of  the  walk  to  the  schoolroom.  T 
was  a  great  relief  to  Maria,  and  her  little  parlour  held 
three  very  nicely  ;  and  whea  the  girls  had  sufficiently  admii 
the  screen  over  again, — their  father's  profile,  the  planets, 
the  Dargle,  they  settled  quite  as  well  as  at  home.  There 
Btill  a  corner  left  for  cousin  Margaret,  when  she 
come  with  her  German  books,  or  her  work,  and  her  usel 
remarks  on  what  they  were  doing.  No  immediate  i 
quences  had  happened  to  Maria  from  her  plain-dealini^ 
Mr.  Howland ;  and  she  was  (juite  ready  to  enjoy  the  th) 
months  of  freedom,  without  looking  too  anxiously  towards  tl 
end  of  them.  The  very  gardener  at  the  Rowlands'  seemed 
bestir  himself  i?ith  unusual  alacrity  to  put  the  gardt 
spring  trim ;  and  the  cook  and  housemaid  might  be  sec 
ttie  hedge,  walking  arm-ia-iirm  oa  the  gravel  walks,  smellii 
at  the  niesiereou,  and  admiring  Miss  Anna's  border  of  yelli 
crocuses,  as  the  gardener  said,  as  much  as  if  they  had  been 
fine  plants  out  of  a  conservatory.  The  birds  themaelrefl 
seemed  to  begin  their  twittering  in  the  trees,  and  the  cows 
thdr  lowing  in  the  meadow,  from  the  hour  that  Mrs,  Eowlai^l 
went  away.  In  other  words,  there  were  many  whi 
event  left  free  and  at  case  to  observe  the  harmonies  of 
who  were  usually  compelled  to  observe  only  the  lady,  and 
discords  of  her  household. 

It  was  only  the  second  day  after  the  departure  of  the  famili 
that  Margaret  took  her  scat  in  the  offered  corner  of  Maria* 
parlour.  She  laid  down  her  book,  and  took  up  her 
when  the  question  arose,  which  has  probably  interested 
intelligent  school.^irls  for  many  a  year — ^What  made 
Athenians, — so  many,  that  there  must  have  been  so 
and  good  men  among  them, — treat  suuh  a  person  as  Socrat 
in  the  way  they  did'?  Margaret  was  quite  occupied 
admiring  the  sort  of  Socratic  method  with  which  Maria  drt 
out  from  the  minds  of  her  pupils  some  of  the  diffici 
philosophy  of  Opinion,  and  the  liberality  with  which  s 
allowed  for  the  distress  of  heathen  moralists  at  having  the  sani 
tion  of  Custom  broken  up.  Margaret  was  thus  i\\nt&  occupie 
with  the  delight  of  seeing  a  great  subject  skilfully  let  dowB 
into  young  minds,  and  the  others  were  no  less  busy  with  the 
mbject  itself,  when  Mary  started,  and  Ba,\4  i\,-mafte.\v5i"-S5s«ii 
io  tee  Sydney  bring  Fairy  close  up  to  tVe  -wxviio-*!,  '^a.-KKi 
^ggn'onsljr  bade  her    mind   what    &\\e  \\i&    -ioti-a^,  ""*  '^ 
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Sidney  alone :  but  yet,  in  a  minute  or  two,  Fanny's  own  e; 
were  detected  wandering  into  the  ysrd  where  Sydney  e 
Temained.  "  He  is  geCting  Fairy  shod,"  she  said  in 
SDliloquizing  tone.  Every  one  laughed, — the  idea  of  ahoeingj 
a  fairy  was  bo  ridiculous  ! — and  some  witticisms,  about  BottoK 
tlie  WeaTeT,  and  his  ass's  head,  were  sported.  It  was  erides 
that  Socrates  had  no  more  chance  this  day,  and  Maria  change 
the  subject. 

"  Sydney  looks  very  much  as  if  he  wanted  to  come  i 
observed  Mary. 

Sydney  did  particularly  wish  to  come  in  ;  but  he  saw  tl 
cousin  Margaret  was  there  :  and  he  had  felt  an  unconquecald 
awe  of  cousin  Mai^ret  ever  since  the  day  of  his  conveyiq 
her  over  the  ice.  So  he  stood  irresolutely  watching,  as  naj 
after  nail  was  driven  into  Fairy's  hoof,  casting  glances  evei^ 
minute  at  the  window. 

"  Shall  I  see  what  he  wants?"  asked  Margaret,  perceiTin] 
that  lessons  would  not  go  on  till  Sydney  had  got  out  what  hi 
wished  to  say.  "  May  I  open  the  window  for  a  momeot 
Maria,  to  speaJc  to  him  ?" 

"  What  do  you  think  ?"  cried  Sydney,  taking  inataa 
advantage  of  the  movement,  and  carrying  off  his  awkwardneg 
by  whipping  the  window-sill  while  he  spoke.  "  What  do  yoi 
think  ?  Mr.  Enderby  is  come  by  the  coach  this  morning, 
saw  him  myself;  and  you  might  have  met  our  Ben  carryin] 
his  portmanteau  home  from  where  he  was  put  down,  half  ai 
hour  ago.  We'll  have  rare  sport,  if  he  stays  as  long  as  hedii 
last  summer.  I  do  believe,"  he  continued,  leaning  into  tl*.^^ 
room,  and  speaking  with  a  touch  of  bis  mother's  myster)) 
"  he  would  have  come  long  since  if  Mrs.  Rowland  had  no 
been  here.  I  wish  ^e  had  taken  herself  off  two  months  agq 
and  then  I  might  have  had  a  run  with  the  harriers  with  hiB 
as  he  promised  I  should." 

"  Now  you.  have  said  jast  a  little  too  much,  Sydney ;  ai 
you  may  go,"  said  Maria,  "  Shut  down  the  window,  wil 
you?" 

It  was  well  for  Margaret  that  there  was  the  recess  of  th 
window  to  lean  in.  There  she  stood,  not  speaking  a  word 
It  was  not  in  nature  for  Maria  to  refrain  from  casting  a  glanoi 
at  her, — which  glance  grew  into  a  look  of  intelligence. 

"  Tou  do  not  quite  wink  as  mamma  does,"  observed  Fanny 
"hat  I  know  very  well  what  5o\i,iaeB,'n,U&9aXcratt%,'' 
^f  So  people  always  fancy  ■when  iW-j  o\«ct^a\iv™  ** 
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Km  what  they  know  nothing  about,  Fanny.  But  I 
t  yoQ  were  convinced,  some  time  ago,  that  you  should 
not  watch  people's  countenances,  to  find  out  vrhat  they  are 
thinldog,  any  more  than " 

"  I  should  read  a.  letter  they  are  writing,"  interrupted 
Fanny.  "  Well,  I  beg  your  pardon,  Miss  Young  ;  but  I  really 
thought  I  saw  you  looking  at  cousin  Mai^aret's  face.  How- 
ever, 1  dare  say  everybody  supposes  the  same, — that  Mr. 
Enderby  would  not  bave  been  here  now  if  Mrs.  Rowland  had 
oot  gone  away.  You  need  not  mind  Mary  and  me,  Miss 
Tormg ;  you  know  we  hear  aU  about  Mrs.  Rowland  at 
home." 

"  I  know  yon  are  apt  to  fancy  that  you  understand  all  atout 
Mrs.  Rowland,  my  dear ;  but  perhaps  Mrs.  Rowland  herself 
mi^t  happen  to  differ  from  yon,  if  she  could  look  into  your 
mind.  It  is  for  you  to  settle  with  yourself,  whether  you  think 
she  would  be  satisfied  that  you  have  done  by  her  as  you  would 
have  her  do  by  you.  This  is  your  own  affair,  Fanny ;  so 
now,  without  any  one  trying  to  see  in  your  face  what  yoa 
tkink  of  yourself,  we  will  go  to  our  business." 

The  scratching  of  pens  in  the  exercise-books,  and  the 
laming  over  of  the  dictionary,  now  proceeded  for  some  time 
in  profound  silence,  in  the  midst  of  which  Margaret  stole  back 
to  her  corner. 

"  There  goes  twelTe  I "  softly  exclaimed  Mary.  "  Mamma 
said  we  might  go  with  her  to  call  at  cousin  Hester's,  if  we 
were  home  and  ready  by  half-past  twelve.  We  shall  not 
have  nearly  done.  Miss  Young." 

Miss  Young  did  not  take  tlie  hint.     She  only  said — 

"  Is  your  mamma  going  to  call  on  Mrs.  Hope  F  Then, 
Margaret,  do  not  let  us  detain  you  here.  You  will  wish  to 
be  at  home,  1  am  atire." 

Never,  as  Maria  supposed,  had  Margaret  more  impatiently 
desired  to  be  at  home.  Though  accustomed  to  go  in  and  out 
of  Maria's  abode,  with  orwithout  reaaon  assigned,  she  had  not 
now  ventured  to  move,  though  the  little  room  felt  like  tt 
prison.  An  awkward  consciousness  had  fixed  her  to  her  seat. 
Now,  howerer,  she  made  haste  to  depart,  promising  to  visit 
her  friend  again  very  soon.  The  little  girls  wanted  her  to 
arnrnge  to  come  every  morning,  and  stay  all  the 
LeMoas ;  but  Maigaret  declined  making  aav  widn.  «rv 

As  abe  went  home,  she  scarcely  raiBefl,  net  e-5^i,^at 
^^H*  /en;    and   yet    she   lingered  ?ot    an.  VosXa-sA  ^' 
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brother's  door,  from  a  fceling  of  diflappointment  at  having  met 
no  one  she  knew.  i 

She  hail  fully  and  iindoubtingly  intended  to  tell  Hester  of. . 
Philip''^  arrival ;  but  when  she  had  taken  off  her  bonnet,  audi 
settled  herself  beside  her  sistei  in  the  drawing-room,  sha 
found  that  it  was  quite  irapossible  to  open  the  subject.  Whili 
ehe  was  lueditating  upon  this,  the  entrance  of  the  Gieyt 
seemed  to  settle  the  matter.  She  supposed  they  would  maJ 
tlie  discloaure  for  her  :  but  she  soon  perceived  that  they  hi 
not  heiird  the  news.  Mrs.  Grey  went  on  quoting  Mrs.  Enderb| 
and  Phdbe,  and  Sophia  remarked  on  the  forsakea  conditir*^^ 
of  the  old  lady,  in  a  way  which  was  quite  incompatible  wi 
any  knowledge  of  the  new  aspect  which  affairs  had  as 
this  morning.  It  waa  a  great  relief  to  Margaret  to  be  _ 
the  discussion  of  a  fact  on  which  so  much  was  to  be  said 
but  lo !  in  the  midst  of  a  How  of  talk  about  fomentatione, 
the  best  kind  of  night-light  for  a  sick  room,  there  was  a  knod 
at  the  door,  every  stroke  of  which  waa  recognised  tc 
certainty  by  Margaret.  "While  the  other  ladies  were  pushi 
back  their  chairs,  to  break  up  the  appearance  of  a  gossip, 
make  room  ibr  another  party  of  visitors,  Margaret  was  wholly 
occupied  with  contriving  to  sit  upright,  notwithstanding  thi 
dimness  that  came  over  her  sight. 

It  was  he.  He  entered  the  room  quickly,  looked  taller  tl 
ever,  as  Sophia  thought  to  herself,  and  more  than  ever  like 
Polish  Count,  now  that  his  blue  great-coat  was  buttoned  up  1 
the  chin.  He  stopped  for  half  a  moment  on  seeing  ladies  i 
cloaks  and  bonnets,  and  then  came  forward,  and  shook  he 
with  everybody.  Hester  observed  that  he  looked  full 
Margaret  as  he  held  out  his  hand  to  her ;  but  Margaret  di( 
not  see  this,  for,  though  she  commanded  herself  wonderfullj 
she  could  not  meet  his  eye.  Of  course,  he  was  asked  when  a| 
arrived,  and  had  to  answer  the  question,  and  also  the  remarki 
which  were  made  on  the  length  of  his  absence,  and  on  thi 
expectations  of  everybody  in  Deerbrook  that  he  would  havi 
visited  the  old  place  at  Christmas  or  New  Year.  He  was  the4 
pitied  on  account  of  the  state  of  his  mother's  health.  To  thi 
he  made  no  reply  whatever ;  but  when  Mrs,  Grey  inquire! 
how  he  found  Mrs.  Enderby,  he  briefly — somewhat  abrupth 
— answered  that  he  thought  her  very  iU,  It  was  cijnalli 
impossible  for  Margaret  to  ait  totalLj  eilent  while  all  this  wai 
going  on,  and  to  address  \ieraeVS  to  'Vim-.  b\v%  \H\«t^tei^  Va: 
up  some  conversation  with  Jio^Via.  oiy  xVe  ^laa&wiaK,  wA^ 
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fete  of  the  evergreens  in  the  shmbbery,  in  consequence  of  the 
severity  of  the  frost  in  January — which  lanreetinus  haA  been 
lost,  and  how  the  arbntna  had  auffered,  and  how  long  it  would 
be  before  the  laurels  on  the  grass  could  grow  up  to  their 
former  size  and  beauty.  While  Sophia  wae  telling  that  the 
greenhouse  occupied  a  great  deal  of  time,  and  that  she  had 
&erefore  turned  over  her  interest  in  it  to  Sydney,  and  begged 
the  httle  girls  to  divide  her  garden  between  them,  Mr.  Enderby 
was  seen  to  take  Hester  into  the  window,  and  after  remarking 
iqKin  the  snowdrops  beneath,  to  speak  privately  to  her. 
Mai^ret  was  afraid  Mrs.  Grey  would  take  the  hint,  and  go 
away.  Her  presence  now  appeared  a  sort  of  protection,  which 
Mai^aret  exerted  herself  to  retain,  by  not  allowing  the  coa- 
vorsation  to  flag.  She  need  not  have  feared ;  Mrs.  Grey 
waa  turning  over  in  her  mind  how  she  might  best  introduce 
her  congratulations  on  Mr.  Enderby's  engagement,  and  her 
inquiries  after  Miss  Brace's  welfare — topics  on  which  she 
conceived  that  good  manners  required  her  to  enter.  Mean- 
lime,  Mr.  Enderby  had  been  saying  to  Hester, 

"  Yoa  will  excuse  the  offer  of  my  good  wishes  on  your 
settlement  here  being  briefly  and  hastily  made  ;  but  I  am  at 
this  moment  in  great  anxiety.     Is  Hope  at  home  ?" 

"  No:  he  is  some  miles  off  in  the  country." 

"  Then  I  must  charge  you  with  a  message  to  him.  I  think 
my  mother  very  ill ;  aad  I  find  it  is  some  time  since  Hope  has 
seen  her.  "Will  you  beg  him  to  come  to  her  without  loss  of 
time,  when  he  returns?" 

"  Certainly  ;  he  will  be  home  within  two  or  three  hours,  I 
have  no  doubt," 

"  And  then  ask  him  whether  he  will  not  prescribe  a  visit 
from  you  to  my  mother.  It  will  do  her  good,  I  am  confident. 
You  know  she  is  all  alone  now  with  her  maid." 

"  I  am  aware  of  that.  It  is  not  from  neghgence  or  disinclina- 
tiOD,  I  assure  you,  that  we  have  seen  so  little  of  Mrs.  Enderby^ 
for  some  time  past." 

"  I  know  it,  T  know  it,"  said  he,  shaking  his  head.  Then^ 
after  a  pause — "  Shall  you  be  at  home  this  evening?" 

"  Yes." 

"And  alone?" 

"Yes.     Will  you  come?" 

"Thank  you;  I  will  come  mfor  antora.  \ 'Sciiii *C&.'srvV«Kt 
Hope's  report  ofmj  mother ;  and — ■beXyteeii  o-aisA-ie^— -^  -wa-vS^ 
a  few  words  with  your  sister.     Can  30U  loao.aa,'*  "Oiaa  'v'«  ■*»*■"*■ 
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"  No  doubt" 

He  was  gone  ia  another  moment,  with  s.  bow  to  tl 
party, 

"  Gone  I"  cried  Mrs.  Grey;  "and  I  have  not  said.i  word  ti 
him  about  his  engagement  and  Miss  Bruce !  How  very  o' 
he  rauBt  think  us,  Sophia !" 

"There  wiU  be  plaily  of  time  for  all  we  have  to  say^ 
observed  Hester.      "  He  ia  bo  tmeaey  about  his  mother,  I  ei 
that  he  will  not  leave  her  yet  awhile." 

Margaret  was  sure  she  perceived  in  her  sister's  beautiJ 
eye  and  lip  the  snbtle  expression  of  amusement  that  they  b 
-wlien  a,  gay  tbooght  was  in  her  mind,  or  when  her  n 
boors  were  setting  oS  in  speculation  on  a  wrong  scent. 

"  Bat  half  the  grace  of  one's  good  wishes  is  in  their  I 
offered  readily,"  said  Mrs.  Grey,  "as  I  was  saying  to  Sophi 
the  other  day,  when  we  were  considering  whether  Mr.  Grs 
should  not  write  to  Mr.  Enderby  with  our  congratulatioiL 
We  should  not  like  to  appear  backwaid  on  such  an  occanoa, 
for  many  reasons.     Well  now,  my  dears ;  one  thing  more. 

Tou  most  come  to  tea  with  us  this  evening.     It  wiH  be  a 

mild  evening,  I  have  no  doubt ;  and  I  have  sent  to  Miss  Yomg 
to  say  that  my  sedan  will  bring  her  at  six  o'clock.  We  hM 
quite  set  oui  hearts  apon  having  you  for  a  sociable  evening.' 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Hester :  "  we  would  come  with  g 
pleasure,  but  that  we  are  engaged." 

"  Engaged,  my  dear !  Margaret  has  just  told  ub  that  y 
have  no  engagement." 

"  So  Margaret  thought :  but  we  are  engaged.  A  friend  I 
Mr.  Hope's  is  coming  to  spend  the  evening,  and  I  prcunias 
tliBt  we  would  be  at  home." 

"Dearl"  said  Sophia;  "and  we  had  quite  set  our  heart 
upon  your  coming," 

"  Cannot  you  bring  the  gentleman  with  you,  my  dear?  I  ai 
sure  Mr.  Grey  will  be  happy  to  see  any  fiiend  of  Mr.  Kope'ft 

"  Thank  you ;  but  he  is  coming  on  business." 

"Oh,  Weill      But  Margaret   can  be   spared,  surely, 
suppose  you  must  stay  and  make  tea,  my  dear.     It  wool 
not  do,  I  know,  for  you  to  appear  to  neglect  youi  husbandl 
country  patients — particularly  iu  the  present  state  of  aSkill 
But  Margaret  can  come,  surely.     Sydney  shall  step  for  her, , 
Jiitle  be&te  six." 
"Ob.  yis,"    said   Sophia;    ""ULai^as*  ca-a  onaw^. 
a  can  have  no  busmesa  wi.\k\ie.i,\  ea-^^twe^ 
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V4BlHEaTel>  wae  again  ptizzled  with  the  fan  that  lurked  in  tbe 

^■Rtaod  Kp.    Sie^d  been  passive  till  now;  btit  seeing  Hester's 

determination  that  she  should  not  go,  she  said  very  decidedly 

that  she  should  much  prefer  coming  some  evening  when  her 

brother  and  sister  need  not  be  left  behind. 

"  Mrs,  Grey  is  not  very  well  pleased,"  observed  Margaret^ 
when  their  visitors  were  gone.  "  Conld  not  yoa  have  been  a 
little  more  explicit  as  to  this  gentleman,  whoever  he  may  be  ?  " 
"  I  thoBght  it  better  not  to  say  more,"  said  Hester,  bow 
unable  to  help  stealing  a  glance  at  her  sister.  "  Our  visitor 
is  to  be  Mr.  Euderby.  He  is  so  uneasy  about  his  mother,  that 
my  husband  is  to  see  her  this  afternoon ;  and  Mr.  Endraby 
offers  to  come  in  the  evening,  to  discuss  her  case."  Aftw  a 
slight  pause,  Hester  continued — "  Sophia  was  very  positive 
about  its  being  impossible  that  our  visitor  could  have  any 
bnsineBs  with  yon — was  not  she?" 

"Oh,  Hester!"  said  Margaret,  imploringly,  with  her  eyes 
full  of  tears. 

"Well,  well,"  said  Hester,  remembering  how  cruel  this 
ispeech  might  appear  to  her  sister,  "  I  ought  not  to  speai  to 
you  from  my  own  habitual  disbelief  of  Mrs,  Rowland's  news. 
I  will  go  away,  dear;  only  just  saying,  first,  that  I  lite  PhiUp'g 
looks  Tery  well.  He  does  not  seem  happier  than  he  ought  to 
be,  while  his  mother  is  so  ill ;  nor  does  he  act  as  if  he  felt  he 
had  neglected  us,  his  old  Mends.  As  my  husband  says,  we 
must  hear  his  own  story  before  we  judge  him." 

When  she  left  the  room,  Margaret  could  not  have  settled 
witi  herself  whether  there  was  most  pain  or  pleasure  in  the 
prospect  of  this  evening.  Five  minutes  before,  she  had 
believedthat  she  should  spend  it  at  the  Greys' — should  hear 
the  monotonous  hiss  of  the  um,  which  seemed  to  take  up  its 
Bong,  every  time  she  went,  where  it  had  left  off  last — should 
Bee  Mrs,  Grey's  winks  from  behind  it — should  have  the  some 
sort  of  cake,  cit  by  Sophia  into  pieces  of  exactly  the  same 
siae — should  hear  Sydney  told  to  be  quiet,  and  the  little  girta 
to  go  to  bed — ahotild  have  to  play  Mrs.  Grey's  favourite 
waltz,  and  sing  Mr.  Grey's  favourite  song — and  at  last 
refuse  a  glass  of  sherry  three  times  over,  and  come  away,  I 
hearing  much  wonder  expressed  that  the  evening  was  gone 
abeady.  Now,  instead  of  this,  there  was  to  be  the  fear  and 
ecmstraJnt  of  Philip's  presence,  so  unlike  what  that  hade^iK  ^wt:^ 
before  I — bo  longer  gay,  easy,  and  deVigW\A,  \wi.\,  sSi  <toas.  ■«'«» 
^^t/tmant     No  one  would   be  sure  oi  vtVaX.  ^i^e  tiCaci*  -w^aa 

■r  ^^  i 


feeling ;  or  whether  there  was  any  suiEcient  reason  for  iheif 
mutual  feelings  being  bo  changed.  WLo  would  find  the  con- 
versation ?  What  could  be  talted  about  which  would  not 
bring  one  or  another  into  collision  with  Mrs.  Rowland  or 
Miss  Bnice  ?  But  yet,  there  would  be  his  preeence,  and  with 
it,  bliss.  There  would  be  hia  very  voice  ;  and  something  of 
his  thoughts  could  not  but  come  out.  She  was  better  pleased 
than  if  his  evening  was  to  be  spent  anywhere  < ' 

I>inner  passed,  she  did  not  know  how,  except  that  her 
brother  thought  Mrs.  Enderby  not  materially  worse  than 
when  he  saw  her  last.  The  tea-tray  came  and  stood  an  hour 
— Mr.  Hope  being  evidently  restless  and  on  the  watch.  He 
said  at  last  that  it  would  be  better  to  get  tea  over  before 
Enderby  came  ;  and  Margaret  repeated  in  her  own  mind  that 
it  was  less  awkward ;  and  yet  she  was  disappointed.  The 
mornent  the  table  was  cleared,  his  knock  was  heard.  " 
would  not  have  tea;  he  had  been  making  hia  mother's 
and  had  had  a  cup  with  her.  And  now,  what  was  He 
judgment  on  ber  state  of  heiilth  ? 

The  gentlemen  had  scarcely  entered  upon  the  subject  wheo 
a  note  was  brought  in  for  Maj^ai'et.     Everything  made  hel 
nervous ;  but  the  purport  of  this  note  was  merely  to  ask  for  »  j 
book  which  she  had  promised  to  lend  Mrs.  Levitt.     As  sIm  I 
went  up  to  her  room  ibr  it,  she  was  vexed  that  the  ii 
tion  had  occurred  now  ;  and  was  heartily  angry  with  1; 
that  she  conld  command  herself  no  better,  and  be  no  more  Uu 
other  people  than  sbe  fancied  she  had  been  this  day.    " 
is  Hester,"  thought  she,  "  looking  nothing  less  than  i 
and  talking  about  whatever  occurs,  as  if  nothing  had  happe 
since  we  met  him  last ;  while  I  sit,  feeling  like  a  fool,  wiWi  ii 
a  word  to  say,  and  no  courage  to  say  it  if  I  had.     I  wond 
whether  I  have  always  been  as  insignificant  and  dull  M9 
have  seen  myself  to  be  to-day.      I  do  not  believe  I  t 
thought  about  the  matter  before :  I  wish  I  could  forget  a 
now."     Notwithstanding  her  feeling  of  insignificaace  in  Q^ 
drawing-room,  however,  she  was  so  impatient  to  bo  the! 
again  that  her  hands  trembled  with  eagerness  in  doing  up  ij 
parcel  for  Mrs.  Levitt. 

When  she  re-entered  tlie  drawing-room,  Philip  was 
alone — standing  by  the  fire.     Margaret's  first  impulse 
retreat;  but  her  better  judgment  prevailed  iu  time  to  inteioa 
/Ae  act.     Philip  said, 
^~Mr,  and   Mrs.  Hope  have,  at  uij  iesue,  ^giitsj 


opporttmity  of  speaking  to  you  alone.  You  must  not  refuse 
to  hear  what  I  Lave  to  say,  because  it  is  necessary  to  the 
vindication  of  my  honour;— and  it  is  also  due  to  another 
person." 

Of  course,  Margaret  sat  down.  She  seemed  to  intend  to 
speak,  and  PhiUp  waited  to  hear  her;  but  no  words  came,  bo 
he  went  on. 

"  You  have  been  told,  1  find,  that  I  have  been  for  some  time 
engaged  to  a  lady  who  is  now  at  Rome — Miss  Bruce.  How 
such  a  notion  originated,  we  need  not  inquire.  The  truth  is, 
that  I  am  but  slightly  acquainted  with  Miss  Bruce,  and  that 
nothing  has  ever  occurred  wliich  could  warrant  such  a  use 
of  that  lady's  name.  I  heard  nothing  of  this  till  to-day, 
and " 

"  la  it  possible?"  breathed  Margaret. 

"  I  was  shocked  to  hear  of  it  from  my  poor  mother;  but 
infinitely  more  shocked — grieved  to  the  very  soul,  to  find  that 
you,  Margaret,  believed  it," 

"  How  could  we  help  it?     It  was  your  sister  who  told  us." 

"  What  does  my  sister  know  of  me  compared  with  you?  I 
thought — ^I  hoped — but  I  see  now  that  I  was  presumptuous — 
I  thought  that  you  knew  me  enough,  and  cared  for  rae 
enongh,  to  understand  my  mind,  and  trust  my  conduct 
through  whatever  you  might  hear  of  me  from  others.  I  have 
been  deceived — I  mean  I  have  deceived  myself,  as  to  the 
relntion  in  which  we  stand.  I  do  not  blame  you,  Margaret — 
that  is,  I  will  not  if  I  can  help  it — for  what  you  have  given 
credit  to  about  me ;  but  I  did  not  think  you  would  have 
mortified  me  so  deeply." 

"  Yon  are  partly  ivrong  now ;  you  are  unjust  at  this 
moment,"  replied  Margaret,  looking  up  with  some  spirit.  "  I 
do  not  wish  to  speak  of  Mrs.  Rowland — but  remember,  your 
mother  never  doubted  what  your  sister  said;  the  information 
waa  givea  in  such  a  way  as  left  almost  an  impossibility  of 
disbelier.  There  was  nothing  to  set  against  the  most  positive 
assurances — nothing  from  you — not  a  word  to  any  of  yout 
old  friends " 

"  And  there  was  I,  working  away  on  a  new  and  good  plan 
of  life,  living  for  you,  and  counting  tlie  weeks  and  days 
between  me  and  the  time  when  I  might  come  and  show  you 
what  your  power  over  me  had  enabteil  ma  to  &a — asA.  -^o^ 
j^^all  the  while  despising  or  forgettin^TOe,  afi'swaiij,'^'*^'^ 
^|mv  of  deeding  myself,  yielding  \a&  u^  Va  ai&oMWt'S 
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X  taete  ahake  of  the  head,  as  if  1  had  been  aa  acquaintance  «f 
two  or  three  ball-tughta.      It  is  clear  that  yov   knew  i 
mind  no  better  than  1  now  find  I  knew  ftnaa." 

"What  would  you  have  had  me  do?"  asked  Mat^ndi 
with  BQch  voice  as  she  had. 

"  I  believe  I  had  not  thought  of  that,"  said  Philip,  1: 
laughing.     "  I  only  felt  that  you  ought  to  have  trusted  m      ^^ 
that  yoD  must  have  known  that  I  loved  neithei  Miss  &^ice 
nor  any  one  but  you;  and  that  I  could  not  be  engaged  to  aq 
one  while  I  loved  you. — Tell  me  at  once,  Margaret — did 
not  deserve  this  much  from  you  ?" 

"  You  did,"  said  Margaret,  distinctly.  "  But  there  i 
another  way  of  viewing  the  whole,  which  does  not  seem  t 
have  occurred  to  you..  I  have  been  to  blame,  perhaps;  fat 
if  you  had  thought  of  the  other  posribility " 

"What  other?     Oh!  do  speidc  plainly." 

"  I  must,  at  such  a  time  as  this-  If  I  could  not  think  ya 
guilty,  I  might  fancy  myself  to  have  been  miataken," 

"  And  did  you  fancy  so  ?  Did  you  suppose  I  neither  love 
you,  nor  meant  you  to  think  that  I  did  ? '" 

"  I  did  conclude  myself  mistaken." 

"  Ob,  Margaret !  I  should  say — if  I  dared — that  suti 
thought — aach  humilily,  such  generosity — could  come  i 
nothing  but  love." 

Margaret  made  no  reply.     They  understood  < 
too  completely  for  words.     Even  in  the  first  gush  ofjoy,! 
was  intense  bitterneEs  in  the  thought  of  what  Margaret  ma 
have  suffered;  and  Phihp  vowed,  in  the  bottom  of  his  aov 
that  his  whole  life  should  be  devoted  to  make  her  forget  i 
He  could  have  cursed  his  Bister  with  equal  energy. 

Tha*  was  no  end  to  what  had  to  be  said.  Philip  yn 
impatient;  to  tell  what  he  had  been  doing,  and  the  reasooe  m 
the  whole  of  his  conduct.  Alargaret's  views  had  becoBie  Us 
own,  as  to  the  desult^riness  of  the  life  he  had  hitherto  led. 
He  had  applied  himself  diligently  to  the  study  of  the  Iaw^ 
intending  to  prove  to  himself  and  to  her,  that  he  was  capab'  "" 
of  toil,  and  of  a  steady  aim  at  an  object  in  life,  before  1 
asked  her  to  decide  what  their  relation  to  each  other  ^ 
henceforth  to  be. 

"  Surely,"  said  he,  "  you  might  have  discovered  this  B 
from  my  letters  to  my  mother." 

"And  bow  were  we  to  kncNt  -wtaX  ^ 
yvur  mother  ?  " 
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^^^r  DEERBBOOE. 

^^jyi)o  you  metLn  that  you  have  not  read  or  heard  them  all 
r  tSaatime?" 

"  Not  a  word  for  these  three  monthB.  We  have  scarcely 
seen  her  for  many  weeks  paat ;  and  then  she  merely  showed 
OS  what  long  letters  you  wrote  her." 

"  And  they  were  all  written  for  yon  I  She  told  me,  the 
last  time  1  was  here,  that  she  could  keep  nothing  from 
you:  and,  relying  upon  her  words,  I  have  supposed  this  to  be 
a  medium  of  communication  between  us  throughout.  I  could 
have  no  other,  you  know.  When  did  my  mother  leave  off 
reading  my  Letters  to  you  ?  " 

"  From  tie  week  you  went  away  kat.  Mrs.  Rowland  came 
in  while  we  were  in  the  midst  of  one ;  and  the  conseqoNice 

"  That  you  have  been  in  tiie  dark  about  me  ever  wnoe. 
You  suw  that  I  did  write  ?" 

"  Tes.  I  have  seen  most  of  the  post-matks — and  the  inte- 
riors— upside  down.  But  Mrs.  Eowland  was  always  there 
— or  else  Pho;be." 

"  And  have  you  really  known  nothing  about  me  what- 
ever?" 

"Little  George  told  me  that  you  had  lessons  to  learn,  very 
hard  and  very  long,  and,  if  possible,  more  ditficult  thi 

"  And  did  not  you  see  then  that  I  was  acting  upon  your 
views?" 

"  I  supposed  Miss  Bruce  might  have  had  them  first. 

"Misa  Brace  1"  he  cried,  in  a  tone  of  aanoyance.  "  I  know 
DOtbing  of  Miss  Brace's  views  on  any  subject.  I  cannot 
coaceive  how  my  sister  got  such  a  notion  into  her  head — why 
she  selected  her." 

Margaret  was  going  to  mention  the  "  sisterly  affection  " 
which  had  long  subsisted  between  Miss  Bruce  and  Mrs, 
Rowland,  according  to  the  latter ;  but  it  ooourred  to  her  thrt 
it  was  just  possible  that  Philip  might  not  be  aUogethr 
iodiffcrent  to  Miss  Bruce  as  Miss  Bruce  was  to  him; 
this  thought  sealed  her  lips. 

"  I  wonder  whether  Kowland  believed  it  all  the  time,"  sud 
Philip:  "and  Hope?  It  was  unworthy  of  Hope's  judgment^ 
of  hia  faith — to  view  the  case  so  wrongly." 

"luQglad  you  are  beginning  to  he  aagry  with  somebody 
elje,"  said  Margaret.  "  Your  wiatii  seenifti.  s^  \a\i*  ^"^t  i»&' 
bat  jmar  old  Gienda,  even  to  yom  rai^ec, 
had  ao  doubt  about  tie  matter," 
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"  There  is  an  exouae  for  them  which  I  thought  yoa  ht^ 
not.  I  am  an  altered  man,  Margaret — yon  cannot  conoeii 
how  altered  since  I  began  to  know  you.  They  judged  of  a 
by  what  I  was  once  ....  We  will  not  say  how  lately." 

"I  assure  you  I  do  not  ibrget  the  accounts  you  used  I 
give  of  yourself." 

"What  accounts?"  ■ 

"  Of  how  you  found  life  pleasant  enough  without  philoBopt 
and  without  anything  to  do  ....  and  oth^  yii 
sayings  of  the  kind." 

"  It  is  by  such  things  that  those  who  knew  me  long  ti| 
have  judged  me  lately — a  retribution  which  I  ought  not  to  cod 
plain  of.  If  they  beheved  me  fickle,  idle,  sdfiah,  it  is  a 
fair.  Oh !  Margaret,  mea  know  nothing  of  morals  tUl  the 
know  women." 

"Are  you  Berious?" 

"  I  am  solemnly  persuaded  of  it.     Happy  they  who  f 
np  beside  mothers  and  sisters  whom  they  can  revere  1 
for  this,  almost  all  men  would  be  without  earnestness  oft 
— without  a  moral  purpose — without  generosity,  while  the 
are  all  the  while  talking  of  honour.      It  was  so  with  t 
before  I  knew  you.     I  am  feeble  enough,  and  aelfiah  enouL 
yet,  God  knows  1   but  I  hope  still  to  prove  that  you  liai 
made  a  man  of  me,  out  of  a  fight,  sclSsh     .     .     .     .     Bi 
what  right  have  I,  you  may  think,  to  ask  you  to  rely  upc 
lae,  when  1  have  so  lately  been  what  I  tell  you.     I  did  a 
mean  to  ask  you  yet.     This  very  morning,  nothing  could  H^^ 
liirther  from  my  intentions.   I  do  not  know  how  long  I  shou] 
have  waited  before  I  should  have  dared.      My  sister  I 
rendered  me  an  inestimable  service  amidst  all  the  mischi 
she  did  me.     I  thank  her.     Ah  I  Margaret,*you  smile !" 

Margaret  smiled  again.     The  smile  owned  that  she  ^ 
thinking  the   same   thing   about  their  obligatior 
Rowland. 

"  "Whatever  you  might  have  said  to  n 
tinned  Philip,  "  if  your  regard  for  me  had  proved  to  hai 
been  quite  overthrown — if  you  Lad  continued  to  despise  ra 
as  you  must  have  done  at  times — I  should  stilt  have  blesw 
you,  aU  my  life — T  should  have  worshipped  you,  as  the  beiq 
who  opened  a  new  world  to  me.  You  filled  me  out  ( 
a  life  of  [rifling — of  trifling  wtict  I  ttvwifjit  very  elegant : 
the  time — trifling  with  my  own  tima  KnS.  ^sRstosa—  •~^^'- 
ivith  other  people's  serious  busmeae — ^triaiti^-m&w: 
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more  serious  still,  I  fear — with  their  feelings.  Aa  far  as  I 
remember,  I  thought  all  this  manly  and  refined  enough:  and 
bnt  for  you,  I  should  haye  thought  bo  still.  You  early  opened 
my  eyes  to  ail  the  meanness  and  gross  selfishness  of  such  a 
life:  and  if  you  were  never  to  let  me  see  you  again,  I  believe 
1  could  not  fall  back  iato  the  delusion.  But  if  yoa  will  be 
Ihe  guide  of  my  life " 

aiargaret  sighed  deeply.  Even  at  tiiia  moment  of  vital 
happiness,  her  thoughts  rested  on  her  sister.  She  remembered 
what  Hester's  anticipations  had  been,  in  prospect  of  having 
Edward  for  the  guide  of  her  life. 

"  I  frighten  you,  I  see,"  said  Philip,  "  with  my  confessions ; 
but,  be  tJie  conseqaeaces  what  they  may,  I  must  speak; 
Margaret.  If  you  despise  me,  I  must  do  you  the  justice,  and 
g^ve  myself  the  consolation,  of  acknowlriging  what  I  have 
been,  and  what  I  owe  to  you." 

"  It  is  not  that,"  said  Margaret.  "  Let  the  past  go.  Let  it 
be  forgotten  in  reaching  forward  to  better  things.  But  do  not 
let  us  be  confident  about  the  future.  I  have  seen  too  much  of 
that.  We  must  not  provide  for  disappointment.  Let  us  leave 
it  till  it  comes.  Surely,"  she  added,  with  a  gentle  smile, "  we 
have  enough  for  the  present.     I  cannot  look  forward  yet." 

"  How  you  must  have  suffered !"  cried  Philip,  in  a  tone  of 
g^ief.  "  You  have  lost  some  of  your  confidence,  love,  Tou 
did  not  cling  to  the  present,  and  shrink  from  the  future  when 
.  .  .  ,  Oh,  it  is  bitter,  even  now,  to  think,  that  while  I 
■was  worlcing  on,  in  hope  and  resolution,  you  were  suffering 
here,  making  it  a  duty  to  extinguish  your  regard  for  me,  I  all 
the  time  toiling  to  deserve  it — and  there  was  no  one  to  set  us 
right,  and  the  whole  world  in  league  to  divide  us.  " 

■'  That  is  all  over  now." 

"  Bnt  not  the  consequences,  Margaret.  They  have  shaken 
you  :  they  have  made  you  know  doubt  and  fear." 

"  We  are  both  changed,  Philip.  We  arc  older,  and  I  trust 
it  will  appear  that  we  are  wiser  than  we  wei-e.  Yes,  older. 
There  are  times  in  one'a  life  when  days  do  the  work  of  years; 
and  our  days  have  been  of  that  kind.  You  have  discovered 
a  new  life,  and  my  wishes  and  expectations  are  much  altered. 
They  may  not  be  fewer,  or  less  bright,  but  they  are  very 
different." 

"  If  they  were  pure  from  fears " 

"Tbejrarepare  from  fears.  At  tii\a  towkiwA  \  •m.Ti'"" 
TTeAave  been  brought  together  t-^ 'Coa\cwiS 
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able  PioTidence  whicli  rules  caxr  lires;  aad  this  is  esMigbfl 
The  preseat  is  all  right ;  and  the  future,  which  is  to  co 
out  of  it,  will  be  all  right  in  its  way.  I  have  no  fear — bx 
do  Qot  want  to  anticipate.  This  hour  with  its  satisfactione,  i>fl 
all  that  I  can  bear." 

Notwithstanding  this,  and  Philip's  traaaport  in  i 
they  did  go  back,  again  and  again,  into  the  past ;  and  i 
a  glance  did  they  oast  into  the  future.     There  was  no 
their  revelations  of  the  circumstances  of  the  last  two  n 
and  of  the  interior  history  which  bdonged  to  them.     Al 
the  burning  out  of  one  of  the  candles  startled  them  i 
recoUectiwi  of  how  Iraig  th«r  conversation  had  lasted,  and  q 
the  suspense  in  which  Edward  and  Hester  had  been  kef 
Enderby  offered  to  go  and  tell  them  the  fact  which  they  muj 
be  anticipating :  and,  after  having  agreed  that  ni 
should  know  at  present — that  Miss  Bruce'a  name  should  bcfl 
allowed  to  die  out  of  Deerbrook  speculations,  for  Mrs.  Row^V 
land's  sake,  before  any  other  was  put  in  its  place,  Phihp  lef 
his  Margaret,  and  went  into  the  breakfast-room,  where  I;' 
presence  was  not  wholly  unexpected. 

In  five  minutes,  Margaret  heard  the  haU-door  shut,  and,  in 
another  moment,  her  brother  and  sister  came  to  her,  Hesler'a 
face  was  all  smiles  and  tears  :  her  mind  ail  tumult  wi&  the 
vivid  recoUection  of  her  own  first  hours  of  happy  hopdy 
Jove,  mingled  with  the  griefs  which  always  lay  heavy  withii 
her,  and  with  that  warm  attachment  to  her  sistra'  whi(^ 
circumstances  occasionally  exalted  into  a  passion. 

"  We  ought  to  rejoice  with  nothing  but  joy,  Margaret,"  t 
she:  "  but  I  cannot  see  how  we  are  to  spare  you-  I  do  n 
beUeve  I  can  live  without  you." 

Her  husband  started  at  this  echo  of  the  thoughts  for  n 
he  was  at  the  moment  painliilly  rebuking  himself.     He  h 
nothing  to  say;  but  gave  his  greeting  in  a  brotherly  \' 
like  that  which  he  had  offered  on  his  marriage  with  1 
sister,  and  on  his  entrance  upon  his  home. 

"  How  quiet,  how  very  quiet  she  is  !"  exclaimed  Hester,  a 
Margaret  left  the  loom,  after  a  few  words  on  the  events  of  tl 
evening,  and  a  calm  good-night.     "  I  hope  it  is  all  right. 
hope  she  i>  quite  satisfied." 

"  Satisfied  is  the  word,"  said  her  husband.     "  '. 

guiet  when  they  are  relieved — calm  when  they  are  satisfied  :- 

people  like  Margaret,  It  is  otA;j  ^ea.^  mBi6ail^»^i^vlu 

^tijxal  satisiactiwi." 


T  gave  >iini  pain  by  a  deep  sigh.  She  was  thinkina  I 
WW  selilom,  and  fur  how  short  a,  time,  she  hsd  ever  felt  rettj 
satis&ctioD. 

"  And  how  often,  and  for  how  Icmg,"  she  asked,  "  do  g 
minds  find  themselves  in  that  heaven  ?" 

"  By  the  blesaiDg  of  God,  ndl  seldom,  I  trust,"  replied  he; 
"  though  not  so  ofien  as,  by  obeying  their  nature,  they  might. 
iDtellectudl  satisfaction  is  perhaps  not  for  this  world,  except 
in  s  few  of  the  inepired  hours  of  the  Newtons  and  the  Bacons, 
who  are  sent  to  teach  what  the  huioa/k  intellect  is.  ~ 
oiten  as  a.  great  mind  meets  vfith  full  moral  sympathy — H 
oden  as  it  is  loved  in  return  for  loTe — as  oAen  as  it  confidet 
itself  unreservedly  to  the  good  Power  which  bestowed  itft 
existence,  and  appointed  all  its  attributes,  I  imagine  it  must 
repose  in  satisfaction." 

"  Tb«D  satisfaction  ought  to  be  no  new  feeling  to  Margaret," 
said  Hester.  "  She  always  loves  every  one :  she  meets  witit 
sympathy  wherever  she  turns ;  and  1  believe  she  has  fai& 
enough  for  a  inart3rr,  without  knowing  it.  Ought  not  ahe--^ 
must  not  she,  have  often  felt  real  satisfaction?" 

"Yes." 

"  I  wonder  you  dole  out  your  words  so  Hporingly  aboofc 
such  a  being  as  Uai^;aret,"  said  Hester,  resentfully.  "  1  caa 
teli  you,  Edward,  though  you  take  so  coolly  the  privilege  of 
having  such  a  one  so  nearly  connected  with  you,  you  might 
search  the  world  in  vain  for  her  equal.  You  little  know  the 
wealth  of  her  heart  and  soul,  Edward,  I  ask  you  whether 
she  does  not  deserve  to  feel  full  satisfaction  of  conscience  and 
affections,  and  you  just  answer  '  Yes,'  with  as  much  languor 
as  if  I  bad  asked  you  whether  the  clock  has  struck  eleven 
yet  1  1  can  tell  yon  this — I  have  said  in  my  own  heart,  and 
just  to  Morris,  for  years,  that  the  happiest  man  of  his  gene- 
ration will  be  he  who  has  Margaret  for  a  wife  :  and  here  yon, 
who  ought  to  know  this,  give  me  a  grudging  'Tea,'  in  answer 
to  the  first  question,  arising  out  of  my  reverence  for  Margaiet, 
that  I  ever  asked  you !"  _H 

"  Yon  mistake  me,"  replied  Hope,  in  a  tone  of  geutlene^^H 
which  toui^ed  her  very  soul.  "  One's  words  may  be  restrtuodlH 
by  reverence  as  well  as  by  want  of  heart.     I  regard  Margaret  ■ 
with  a  reverence  which  I  should  not  have  thought  it  necessary 
to  put  into  words  for  your  conviction." 

.     "Ob,  lam  wrong — as  lalwaysamV  cnei'fifislwx.    "^'^^ 
^Mvt  forgive  me  again,  as  you  do  fat,  iw  Ujti  til\fta.    ^'^^-jj 
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me,  Edward,  ought  not  Margaret's  husband  to  be  the  happicrt 
man  living?" 

"  Yes,"  gdd  Edward,  with  a  smile.    "  Will  that  do  this  timo?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  yes,"  replied  she — the  thought  pussing  throu^ 
hei  mind,  that,  whether  or  not  her  husband  escepted  himseli 
as  a  matter  of  course,  she  should  not  have  asked  a  questioi 
to  which  she  could  not  bear  all  possible  answers.  Even  if  h* 
meant  that  Margaret's  husband  might  be  a  happier  man  tfaa; 
himself,  it  was  only  too  true.  As  quick  as  lightning  thea 
thoughts  passed  through  her  mind,  and,  apparently  withcn 
ajHiuse,  she  went  on,  "And  now,  as  to  Enderby — ish* 
to  be  this  happy  husband  ?    Does  he  deserve  her  ?" 

Mr.  Hope  did  pause  before  he  replied, 

"  I  think  we  had  better  dwell  as  little  as  we  can 
point  of  the  story — not  because  I  am  afraid — (do  not  t 
fright  and  suppose  I  mean  more  than  I  say) — not  because 
am  afraid,  but  because  we  can  do  nothing,  discern  nothinj 
about  it.  Time  must  show  what  Enderby  is — or  rather,  wbi 
he  has  the  power  of  becoming.  Meanwhile,  the  thing  ] 
settled.  They  love  and  have  promised,  and  are  happy.  L 
us  shun  all  comparison  of  the  one  with  the  other  of  ihei 
and  hope  everything  from  him." 

"  There  will  be  some  amusement,"  said  Hester,  after 
smiling  reverie,  "  in  having  this  secret  to  ourselves  for  a  lii 
while  all  the  rest  of  Deerbrook  is  so  busy  with  a  differi 
idea  and  expectation.     How  will  Mrs.  Rowland  bear  it?" 

"  Mrs.  Grey  might  have  said  that,"  said  Hope,  laughing,  ■ 

"  Well,  but  ia  it  not  true  ?  Will  it  not  be  very  amusing  t 
see  the  circulation  of  stories  about  Miss  Bruce,  given  '  ftxii 
the  best  authority  ;'  and  to  have  all  manner  of  news  told  t 
about  Philip  ;  and  to  watch  how  Mrs.  Rowland  will  get  on 
of  the  scrape  she  is  in?  Surely,  Edward,  you  are 
being  amused  with  all  this?" 

"  I  shall  be  best  pleased  when  it  ia  all  over.     I  have  live 
some  years  longer  than  you  in  Deerbrook,  and  have  had  n 
time  to  get  lired  of  its  mysteries  and  mistakes." 

"  For  your  comfort,  then,  it  cannot  be  long  before  all  i 
open  and  rightly  imderstood.    We  need  only  leave  Mrs.  E 
land  time  to  extricate  herself,  I  suppose,     I  wonder  how  al 
will  manage  it." 

"  We  shall  be  taken  by  surprise  with  some  clever  device, 
ditre  say.     It  is  a  pity  bo  much  ing^tmitj  ^(Ki4\re-ii««jA( 
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CHAPTEE  XXVn. 

A  MOBNIKQ  IN  UARCE. 


^^TttlBGAEET  was  as  calm  as  she  appeared  to  be.  To  a  nature 
like  hers,  blissful  repose  was  congenial,  and  anxiety  both 
appeared  and  felt  unnatural.  In  her  tbere  was  no  weak 
wonder  that  Providence  had  blessed  her  as  she  felt  she  was 
blessed.  While  she  suffered,  she  concluded  mth  certainty 
that  the  suffering  was  for  some  good  purpose ;  but  no  degree 
of  happiness  took  her  by  Eurprise,  or  seemed  other  than  a 
natural  influence  shed  by  the  great  Parent  into  the  souls  of 
his  children.  She  had  of  late  been  fearfully  shaken, — not  in 
her  faith,  but  in  her  serenity.  In  a  moment  this  experience 
appeared  like  a  sick  dream,  and  her  present  oertainty  of  being 
beloved  spread  its  calm  over  her  lately- troubled  spirit,  some- 
what as  her  nightly  devotions  had  done  from  ber  childhood 
upwards.  Even  now,  it  was  little  that  she  thought  of  herself ; 
ber  recovered  Philip  filled  her  mind — he  who  had  been  a 
stranger — who  had  been  hving  in  a  world  of  which  she  could 
conceive  nothing — who  had  suddenly  vanished  from  her  com- 
panicmship,  as  if  an  earthquake  had  swallowed  him  up — and 
who  was  now  all  her  own  again,  by  her  side,  and  to  be  lived 
for.  Amidst  this  security,  this  natural  and  delightflil  state  of 
things,  that  restless  uneasiness — now  jealousy,  and  now  self- 
abasement — which  she  had  called  her  own  vanity  and  selfish- 
nesB,  disappeared,  and  she  felt  like  one  who  has  escaped  from 
the  horrors  of  a  feverish  bed  into  the  cool  fragrant  airs  and 
mild  sunshine  of  the  early  morning.  Anxieties  soon  arose— 
gentle  donbts  expressing  themselves  in  soft  sighs,  which  wers 
so  endeared  by  the  love  from  which  they  sprang  that  sha 
would  not  have  banished  them  if  she  could — anxieties  lest 
she  should  be  insufhcient  for  Philip's  happiness,  lest  he  should 
overrate  the  peace  of  home,  which  she  now  knew  was  not  to 
be  looked  for  in  full  measure  there,  any  more  than  in  other 
soenea  of  human  probation.  Gentle  questionings  like  these 
there  were;  but  they  tended  rather  to  preserve  than  to  dis- 
turb her  calmness  of  spirit.  Misery  had  broken  her  sleep  by 
night,  and  constrained  her  conduct  by  day.  Happy  love 
restored  her  at  once  to  her  natural  mood,  luVVvti^^t  ^»  ^' 
dat^pest  rest  when  she  rested,  and  renderiTi^  ^vei  iiefc  kc^ 

L^aaaped  ia  nil  the  empbymentB  and  mteicoMiaea  dL.i'-*" 
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There  was  one  person  who  must  not  be  kept  waiting  for 
this  intelligence  till  Mrs.  Eowland'a  return — as  Margaret  told 
Philip — and  that  was  Maria.  Philip's  heart  was  now  over- 
flowing  with  kindness  towards  all  whom  Margaret  loved;  and 
he  spoke  with  alrong  interest  of  Maria,  of  her  virCues,  her 
miafbrttmes,  and  the  grace  and  promise  which  once  bloomed 
in  her. 

"  Ton  knew  her  before  her  miafortnnes  then  ?" 
"  To  be  sure  1  did : — that  was  the  time  when  I  did  know 
her;  for,  as  you  may  perceive,  there  is  not  much  opportnni^ 
now.     And,  besides,  she  is  ao  totally  changed,  that  I  do  not 
feel  sure  that  I  understand  her  feelings — I  am  too  much  in 
awe  of  them  to  approach  her  very  nearly.     Oh  yes,  I  knew 
Maris  Yomag  once,  much  better  than  I  kiiow  her  now." 
"  She  never  told  me  so.     How  very  strange  I " 
"  Does  she  ever  speak  of  any  other  circumstance  of  ha 
ptOBperoos  days  ?  " 

"  That  is  true,  only  incidentally." 
"  Time  was,"  said  Philip,  "  when  some  boyisl 
uected  themselves  with  Maria  Young — only  transiently, 
quite  at  the  bottom  of  my  own  fancy.     I  never  spoke  c^  tneai 
to  any  one  before,  nor  fully  acknowledged  them  to  myselC 
She  was  the  first  sensible  woman  I  ever  knew — the  first  vAp 
conveyed  to  me  any  conception  of  what  the  moral  natnre  cfj 
woman  may  be,  under  tavourable  circumstances.     For 
am  under  great  obligatioDS  to  her;  and  this  is  all  the  I 
that  I  brought  out  of  our  intercourse.     It  might  possibly 
come  to  more,  but  that  I  disliked  her  father  excessively, 
left  off  going  there  on  that  account.     What  a  selfish  wrel 
was  in  those  days  !     1  can  hardly  believe  it  now;  but  I 
tinctly  remember  rejoicing,  on  hearing  of  her  accident, 
my  esteem  for  her  had  not  passed  into  a  warmer  feeling, 
should  then  have  suffered  so  much  on  her  account." 

"  Is  it  possible?"  cried  Margaret,  who,  in  the  midst  of 
unpleasant  feeling  excited  by  this  fact,  did  not  fail  to 
to  herself  that  there  could  have  been  no  love  in  such  a 

"  I  onght,  for  my  own  sake,  however,  Margaret,  to  say 
Maria  Young  had  not  the  eUghtest  knowledge  of  her  infli 
over  me — superficial  and  transient  as  it  was.  I  never 
veyed  it  to  her  by  word  or  act;  and  I  am  thankful  I  did 
— for  this  reason  among  many — that  I  am  now  perfectly 
to  abow  her  all  the  kindneaa  ate  4eaffr^e»,'too'0n  ^Tma^Mw 
Mtalts,  and  from  her  being  a  be\n\eA.  tc^eai  lA  ■jo'iiiT' 
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Margaret  had  no  doabt  of  Philip's  full  conTiction  nf  what 
be  vas  saTing ;  but  she  was  far  from  certain  that  he  was  not 
mistalEeD — that  looks  and  tonea  might  not  have  communicated 
iritat  words  and  acta  had  been  forbidden  to  convey.  She 
titonght  of  Maria's  silence  about  her  former  acquaintance  with 
Philip,  of  her  aurpriaing  knowledge  of  his  thoughts  and  ways, 
betraying  itself  to  a  rigilant  observer  through  the  most  triYial 
conversation,  and  of  her  confession  that  ^ere  bad  been  an 
attBchmeat  to  some  one :  and,  thinking  of  these  thit^,  her 
heart  melted  within  her  for  her  fiiead.  She  silently  reeolved 
upon  the  only  method  she  could  thint  of,  to  spare  her  feel- 
ings. She  would  write  the  news  of  this  engagemeat,  instead 
of  going  to  tell  it,  as  she  had  intended.  She  was  confident 
that  it  would  be  no  surprise  to  Maria;  but  Maria  should 
baye  time  and  solitude  in  which  to  reconcile  heraelf  to  it. 

What  was  to  be  done  about  Mrs,  Enderby  ?  She  had  been 
Mid  at  once,  on  Philip's  arrival,  that  it  was  all  a  mistaJce 
about  Miss  Bruce;  and  she  bad  appeared  relieved  when  freed 
irom  the  im^e  of  an  unknown  daogbter-in-law.  Philip  and 
Margaret  agreed  that  they  must  deny  themselves  the  pl^nre 
of  revealing  the  rest  of  the  truth  to  her,  till  it  had  been  in~ 
Hicted  upon  Mrs.  Bowland.  Mrs.  Enderby  would  never  be 
able  to  keep  it  from  the  Greys ;  and  abe  would  be  disturbed 
and  alarmed  in  the  expectation  of  the  scenes  which  might 
ensue,  when  Mrs.  Rowland  should  discover  that  her  brother 
meant  to  choose  his  wife  for  himself,  instead  of  taking  one  of 
her  selectdoo.  Margaret  must  go  and  see  his  mother  as  oftea 
as  possible,  but  her  new  interest  in  her  old  Mend  most  be 
ooneeoled  fbr  the  present.  How  Mai^aret — motfaerfeM  for  so 
Duay  loi^  years — felt  her  heart  ycam  towards  the  old  lady, 
who  seemed  to  be  everybody's  charge,  but  whom  she  felt  now 
to  be  a  sacred  object  of  her  care  1 

The  lovers  immediately  experienced  some  of  the  evils 
attendant  on  concealment,  in  the  difiiculty  of  meeting  as  freely 
as  they  wished.  There  was  the  breakfast-room  at  Mr,  Hope's 
for  them;  and,  by  a  little  management  on  the  part  of  brother 
aad  sistM',  a  branching  off  in  country  walks,  out  of  sight  of 
the  good  people  of  Deerbrook.  In  company,  too,  they  were 
always  together,  and  without  awkwardness.  True  lovers  do 
not  want  to  talk  together  in  company;  they  had  rather  not. 
It  is  enough  to  be  in  mutual  presence;  and  they  have 
to  say  at  sach  times,  and  prefer  joining  ui  ^Vto.  w 
^^Jb  sajring.     When  Pliilip  had  once  ^ul  a.  %to^  \»  ^ 
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gratul&tioDS  about  Miss  Bruce,  by  earnestly  and  most  respect- 
fully, though  gaily,  releasing  that  lady's  ntune  &om  all  coq' 
oection  with  his  own,  no  further  awkwardness  remained.  He 
treated  the  affair  as  one  of  the  false  reports  which  are 
circulating  every  day,  and  left  it  for  bis  eister  to  explain  how 
she  had  been  misled  by  it.  It  was  amusing  to  the  cornci- 
houae  family  to  see  that  Mrs.  Grey  and  Sophia  insisted  oa 
believing  that  either  Mr.  Enderby  was  a  rejected  lovei  of 
MisB  Bruce's,  or  that  it  had  been  an  engagement  which  was 
now  broken  off,  or  that  it  woiild  soon  be  an  engagement. 
The  gay  state  of  Enderby's  spirits  accorded  best  with  the 
latter  supposition;  but  this  gaiety  might  be  assumed,  to  cover 
his  mortification.  ^largorct  was  daily  made  a  listener  to  one 
or  other  of  these  suppositions. 

One  bright,  mild,  March  day,  Hester  and  Margaret  were 
accompanying  Philip  to  Mr.  Rowland's  to  call  on  Mrs.  Enderby, 
when  they  met  Mr.  Rowland  in  the  street, — returned  I" 
evening  before  from  Cheltenham. 

"Ladies,  your  most  obedient!"  said  he,  stopping  up  H 
path  before  them.     "  I  was  on  my  way  to  call  on  yc       '    " 
you  will  step  in  to  see  Mrs.  Enderby,  we  can  have 
there."     And  he  at  once  offered  his  arm  to  Margaret,  bestoi^  j 
ing  a  meaning  smile  on  Heater.     As  soon  as  they  w 
on  their  way,  he  entered  at  once  on  the  compliments  it  h 
been  his  errand  to  pay,  but  spoke  for  himself  alone, 

"  I  did  not  write,"  said  he,  "  because  I  expectfid  to  delivi 
my  good  wishes  in  person  so  soon;  but  they  are  not  the  le 
hearty  for  being  a  little  delayed.  I  find,  however,  that  I  a 
BtiU  beforehand  with  myneighbouTB— that  even  Mrs.  Enderi 
does  not  know,  nor  mj  partner's  family.  All  in  good  tim 
but  I  am  sorry  for  this  mistake  about  the  lady.  It  is  rati) 
awkward.  1  do  not  know  where  Mrs.  Rowland  got  her  ij_ 
formation,  or  what  induced  her  to  rely  so  implicitly  upon  a 
All  I  can  say  ia,  that  1  duly  warned  her  to  be  sure  of  h 
news  before  she  regularly  announced  it.  But  I  believe  b 
reports — oftener  unfounded  than  true — have  been  the  annoj 
ance  of  young  people  ever  since  there  has  been  marriage  a 
giving  in  marriage.  We  have  all  suffered  in  oui  turn,  I  dat 
say,  though  the  case  is  not  always  bo  brood  an  one  as  this.i 
Come,  Mr.  Philip,  what  are  you  about  ?  Standing  there,  a  ' 
keeping  the  ladies  standing !  and  I  da  believe  you  have  i 
inocked.  Our  dooxa  do  noV,  o^cnot  "iiKm^iies,  though  '' 
to  let  in  the  most  welcome  gnealamftift-wcsAi.    '&1OT1^^ 


will  you  wait  in  ?  Philip  will  prepare  Mrs.  Enderby  tdi 
expect  you  up-stairs;  and,  meanwhUe,  let  me  show  you  what 
a  splendid  jonquil  we  have  in  blow  here," 

The  day  was  so  mild,  and  the  sub  shone  into  the  house  so 
pleasantly,  that  Mrs.  Enderby  had  been  permitted  to  leave  hep 
chamber,  and  establish  herself  for  the  day  in  the  drawing- 
room-  There  she  was  found  in  a  flutter  of  pleasure  at  the 
change  of  scene.  Matilda's  canary  sang  in  the  sunshii 
Philip  had  filled  the  window  with  flowering  plants  for  hia 
mother,  and  the  whole  room  was  fragrant  with  his  hyacinths. 
The  little  Greys  had  sent  Mrs.  Enderby  a  bunch  of  violets; 
Phtebe  had  made  hold,  while  the  gardener  was  at  breakfast, 
to  abstract  a  bough  irom  the  almond  tree  on  the  grass;  aad 
its  pink  blossoms  now  decked  the  mantel^piece.  These  things 
were  almost  loo  much  for  the  old  lady.  Her  black  eyes 
looked  rather  too  bright,  and  her  pale  thin  face  twitohed  when 
she  spoke.  She  talked  a  great  deal  about  the  goodness  of 
everybody  to  her,  and  said  it  was  almost  worth  while  being 
ever  so  iU  to  find  one's-self  so  kindly  regarded.  It  rejoiced 
her  to  see  her  friends  around  her  again  in  tliis  way.  It  waa 
quite  a  meeting  of  friends  again.  If  only  her  dear  PriaciUa,  and 
the  sweet  children,  had  been  here  ! — it  waa  a  great  drawbackj 
cert^nly,  their  being  away,  but  she  hoped  ^ey  would  soon 
be  back;  if  they  had  been  here,  there  would  have  been  nothing 
left  to  wish.  Hester  asked  if  Mr.  Hope  had  visited  her  thi« 
morning.  She  had  rather  expected  to  meet  him  here,andliad 
brought  something  for  him  which  he  had  wished  very  much 
to  have — a  letter  from  his  brother  in  India.  She  was  impa- 
tient till  it  was  in  his  hands.  Had  he  made  hia  call,  or  might 
she  e^ieot  him  presently  ¥  Mrs.  Enderby  seemed  to  liud 
difficulty  in  comprehending  the  question;  aad  then  she  could 
not  recollect  whether  Mr.  Hope  had  paid  hia  visit  this  morn- 
ing or  not.  She  grew  nervous  at  her  own  confusion  of  mini 
— talked  faster  than  ever;  and,  at  last,  when  the  canary  sang 
out  a  sudden  loud  strain,  she  burst  into  tears. 

"  We  are  too  much  for  her,"  said  Hester;  "letui 
have  been  very  wrong." 

"  Yes,  go,"  said  Philip,  "  and  send  Phcobe.  You  will  find' 
your  way  into  the  garden,  and  I  will  join  you  there  presently, 
Kowland,  you  will  go  with  them." 

Margaret  oast  a  beseeching  look  at  Philip,  and  he  ^iSftfcVia 
permitted  her  to  stay.     Hester  carried.  oS  iW  ta-WM-j .    "^'  " 
^gtt  drew  dowa   the   blinds,   aui  iWa  Vaw^sA  'M 
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Enderhy,  soolhing  and  speaking  cheerftiUy  to  her,  while 
called  up  by  a,  strange  misttire  of  emotions,  were  rs 
down  her  cheeks.  Philip  stood  by  the  mantel-pieoe,  weepii 
withont  Teslraint;  the  first  time  th&t  Mai^aret  had  ever  see 
tears  from  him. 

"  I  am  a  silly  old  woman,"  said  Mrs,  Enderby,  half-lKDgfah 
in  the  midst  of  her  sobs.  "  Here  comes  Phoebe — Phcebe, 
have  been  very  silly,  and  I  hardly  know  what  about,  I  d(  ~ 
My  dear  I "  she  exclaimed  as  she  felt  tears  drop  upon  ti 
hand  which  Mat^ret  was  chafing — "  my  dear  SUm  I! 
botson — " 

"  Oh !  call  me  Mai^aret  I " 

"  But,  my  dear,  I  am  afraid  there  ia  something  die  RNttl 
after  all.     Something  has  happened." 

"  Oh,  dear,  no,  ma'am !"  said  Phosbe,  "  Oidy  we  dok'tH 
to  see  you.  in  this  way." 

"  There  is  nothing  the  matter,  I  assrire  yon,"  said  Mai^n 
"  We  were  too  rnnch  for  yon;  we  tired  yon;  and  we  are  Ta 
sorry — that  is  all.  Bnt  the  room  will  be  kept  quite  qniet  no 
and  you  will  soon  feel  better," 

"  I  am  better,  my  deal-,  thank  yon.  How  are  you  sittiiig 
low?  Bless  me!  you  are  kneeling.  Pra,y,  mydear,  rise,  1 
think  of  yonr  kneeling  to  take  care  of  me  !  " 

"  Give  me  one  kiss,  and  I  will  rise,"  said  Margaret,  bendii 
over  her.  It  was  a  hearty  kiss  which  Mrs.  Enderby  gave  In 
for  the  old  lady  put  all  her  energy  into  it.  Uargaret  ni 
satisfied ;  she  felt  as  if  she  had  been  accepted  for  a  daughteR 

As  soon  aa  Mrs.  Enderby  appeared  disposed  to  shut  h{ 
eyes  and  he  quiet,  Philip  and  Margaret  withdrew,  leavia 
her  to  Phiebe's  care,  Aim-in-arm  they  saimtered  abotit  d 
walks,  till  they  came  upon  Uester  and  Mr.  Howland,  wfa 
were  aitling  in  the  sun,  under  the  shelter  of  ai 
hedge. 

"Have  yon  heard  nothing  of  my  husband  jiet?"  t 
Hester,  "  I  do  wish  he  would  come,  and  read  this  letter 
F^nk." 

"  Her  anxiety  is  purely  disinterested,"  said  Margaret 
Philip,  "  There  can  be  nothing  about  her  in  that  letter,  i 
greetings  to  her  will  come  in  the  nest." 

"  Edward  enjoys  Frank's  letters  above  everything,"  ohsen 

"  Snppose  ytm  go  in  next  4oOT ,  atii -w*  ViMnwoi  fttp^ft ' 
■1^  he  comes,"  said  PhUip,  inteaaiti^  "ij-vv*  \o  ssx^i 
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"  The  Greys  are  all  out  for  the  day,"  obaerred  Mr.  Rowland; 
"  iny  partner  and  all ;  and  this  must  b«  my  excuae  to  yon^ 
ladies,  for  nishtug  you  a  good  moraisg.  There  is  a  lighter  st 
the  wharf  duwD  there,  wlioee  lading  waits  for  me." 

"Ay, go,"  aaidPhilip:  "  we  hare  detained  you  long 
We  will  find  our  way  by  some  means  Inta  the  Greys' groundv, 
and  amuse  ourselves  there.  If  you  will  bid  one  of  your  people 
call  US  when  Hope  comes,  we  smiU  hear." 

By  the  help  of  an  overturned  wheelbarrow,  and  son 
activity,  add  at  the  expense  of  a  very  little  detriment  to  tl 
hedge,  the  ladies  were  presently  landed  on  Mr.  Grey's 
tories.  By  commou  coasent,  iLe  three  directed  their 
towards  tlte  end  of  the  greeu  walk,  whence  might  be  eei 
prospect  of  which  the  Bisters  were  never  tired.  A  purple  and 
golden  crocus  peeped  up  here  and  there  from  the  turf  of  this 
walk;  there  was  a  wilderness  of  daffodils  on  either  side,  the 
blossoms  juat  bursting  from  tiieir  greea  sheaths;  the  peri- 
winkie,  with  ita  starry  floivei's  and  dark  shiniiig  sprays,  over- 
tan  the  borders ;  and  the  hedgu  which  bounded  the  w^  was 
red  with  swollen  buds.  As  the  gazers  leaned  on  this  close- 
cbpped,  compact  hedge,  they  overlooked  a  wide  extent  of 
country.  They  stood  on  a  sort  of  terrace,  and  below  them 
was  the  field  where  the  Greys'  pet  animals  were  wont 
raoge.  The  old  pony  trotted  towards  the  terrace,  as  if 
peeling  notice.  Fanny's  and  Mary's  lambs  approached 
looked  up,  as  awaiting  something  good-  FhUip  amused  him- 
self and  tbem  with  odd  noises,  but  had  nothing  better  &>i 
them;  and  so  they  soon  scampered  off,  the  pony  throwing  out 
his  hind  legs  as  if  in  indignation  at  his  bad  entertainmeut. 
Beyond  this  field,  a  few  white  cottages,  in  the  rear  of  tb&j 
village,  peeped  out  from  the  lanes,  and  seemed  to  sit  doi 
to  rest  in  the  meadows,  so  profound  was  the  repose  which  t^ 
eeetaed  to  express.  The  river  wound  quietly  through 
green  level,  filling  its  channel,  and  looking  pearly  under 
light  spring  sky;  and  behind  it  the  woods  uprose,  their 
softened  masses  and  dutlines  prophesying  of  leafy  summer 
shades.  Near  at  hand  the  air  was  alive  with  twitterings : 
ufar  olf,  nature  seemed  iislecp,  and  nothing  was  seen  to  mow 
but  the  broad  siul  of  a  wherry,  aud  a  diminishod.  ^i^asi: 
of  a  man  beside  his  horse,  bush-haiTomQ%'va%dAEK»>D&-^^^ 
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Hester  judged  rightly  that  the  lovers  would  like  to  hare  tl 
scene  to  themselves ;  and  having  surveyed  it  with  that  ugh  <| 
delight  with  which  Spring  causes  the  heart  to  swell,  she  aoftl 
stole  away,aTid  sauntered  down  the  green  walk.  She  proceeds 
till  she  reached  a  bench,  whence  she  could  gaze  upon  the  gr^ 
old  church  tower,  rising  between  the  intervening  trees,  aod  i 
the  same  time  oTerlo:>k  Mr.  Eowland's  garden.  She  had  ng 
sat  many  minutes  before  ber  husband  leaped  the  hedge,  an 
bounded  over  the  grass  towards  her. 

"  What  news  ?  "  cried  he.     "  There  is  good  news  in  yon 
face." 

"  There  isgood  news  in  my  bag,  I  trust."  And  she  prodnoo 
the  large  square  epistle,  marked  "Ship  letter"  in  those  red  (^ 
racters  which  have  a  peculiar  power  of  making  the  heart  beat 
She  did  not  wonder  that  her  husband  changed  colour  as  she  hel 
up  the  letter.  She  knew  that  the  arrival  of  news  from  F 
■was  a  great  event  iu  Ufe  to  Edward.  She  gloried  in  bong,  fl 
the  first  time,  the  medium  through  which  this  r; 
reached  him  ;  and  she  longed  to  share,  for  the  first  time,  t 
confidence  of  a  brother.  Margaret  had  for  some  month 
reposed  upon  the  possession  of  a  brother :  she  was  now  t 
have  the  same  privilege.  She  made  room  upon  the  benoh  fii 
her  husband,  and  proposed  to  lose  no  time  in  reading  th 
letter  together,  But  Ilope  did  not  ait  down,  though,  from  hi 
agitation,  she  would  have  supposed  him  glad  of  a  seat.  H 
said  he  would  read  in  the  ^rubbery,  and  walked  slowli 
away,  breaking  the  seal  as  he  went.  Hester  was  rather  o ' 
concerted ;  but  she  suppressed  her  disappointment,  begges 
him  to  take  advantage  of  the  beach,  and  herself  retired  infi 
the  orchard  while  he  read  his  epistle.  There,  aa  she  stool 
apparently  amusing  herself  by  the  pond,  wiping  away  a  tear 
or  two  which  would  have  way,  she  little  imagined  what  agony 
her  husband  was  enduring  from  this  letter,  which  she  waa 
supposing  must  make  his  heart  overflow  with  pleasure.  Tha 
letter  was  half  full  of  reply  to  Edward's  account  of  Margai«l, 
in  his  epistle  of  last  June — of  raillery  about  her,  of  intnsa^ 
that  Edward  would  give  him  such  a  sister-in-law,  and  rf 
intimations  that  nothing  could  be  more  apparent  than  thai 
the  whole  rich  treasure  of  his  heart's  love  vras  Margaret's 
own.  llope's  eo\d  sickened  as  he  read,  with  that  deadly 
flickness  which  he  had  believed  was  past :  but  last  June,  wi 
its  delighte  and  openinft  We,  was  Van  Boileric^,  aiui  t 
^^j^y,  re-awakened  in  his  caemotY  mi4  waa.^iialQ.'ati.    "^ 
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Margaret  of  yesterday,  of  last  month,  he  trusted  he  had 
arrived  at  regarding  as  a  sister  :  not  so  the  Margaret  of  last 
sninmer.  In  vain  he  repeated,  again  and  again,  to  himself, 
that  he  had  expected  this — that  he  always  knew  it  must 
coDie — that  this  was  the  very  thing,  and  no  more,  that  he  had 
Iieen  dreading  for  half  a  year  past — that  it  was  over  now— - 
that  he  onght  to  rejoice  that  he  held  in  his  hand  the  last 
witness  and  reminder  of  the  mistake  of  his  life.  In  yain  did 
he  repeat  to  himself  these  reasonahle  things — these  satisfao- 
t«ry  truths.  They  did  not  still  the  throbbing  of  his  brain, 
or  relieve  the  iigony  of  his  spirit ; — an  agony  under  which  he 
could  almost  have  cursed  the  hilarity  of  his  brother  as  levity, 
and  his  hearty  affection  as  cruel  mocfcety.  He  recovered 
some  breath  and  composure  when  he  read  the  latter 
Frank's  volume  of  communication ;  and,  before  1 
finished  it,  the  sound  of  dietani  footsteps  fell  upon  his  excited 
ear.  He  knew  they  were  coming — the  three  who  would  be 
fnll  of  expectation  aa  to  what  he  should  have  to  tell  theni 
from  India.  It  was  they,  walking  very  slowly,  as  if  waiting 
jbr  the  news. 

"Come!"  said  he,  starting  up,  and  going  to  meet  them, 
"  Now,  to  the  green  wait — we  shall  be  quiet  there — and 
will  read  you  all  about  Frank." 

He  did  read  them  all  about  Frank — all  the  last  half  of  tha 
letter — Hester  hanging  on  his  arm,  and  Philip  and  Margaret 
listening,  as  if  they  were  taking  in  their  share  of  family  news. 
When  it  was  done,  and  some  one  said  it  was  time  to  be  turning 
homewards,  Hope  disengaged  his  arm  from  Hester,  and  ran 
off,  saying  that  he  would  report  of  Mrs.  Enderby  to  Mr. 
Rowland  in  the  office,  and  meet  them  before  they  should  be 
out  of  the  shrubbery.  He  did  bo  :  bttt  he  first  took  his  way 
round  by  a  fence  whiuh  was  imdergoing  the  operation  of 
tarring,  thrust  Frank's  letter  into  the  fire  over  which  the  tar 
was  heating,  and  saw  every  inch  of  it  consumed  before  he 
proceeded.  When  he  regained  his  party,  Hester  took  his  arm, 
and  turned  once  more  towards  the  shrubbery,  saying — 

"  We  have  plenty  of  time,  and  I  am  not  at  all  tired :  so 
now  read  me  the  rest." 

"  My  love,  I  have  read  you  all  I  can." 

Hester  stopped  short,  and  with  flashing  eyes,  whose  fira 
-was  scarcely  dimmed  by  her  tears,  cried — 

"Dofon  mean  to  give  me  no  moie  ^  ^omi  <iiso.Sute»Kfc' 
^ften?    Jjs  Tonr  wife  ^-^^ 
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"  My  dear,  it  is  not  my  confiJenoe  :  it  is  Frank's. 

*'  And  is  not  Frank  my  brottierV     He  is  nothing  to  tJtem.". 

"  He  was  not  your  broticr  when  this  letter  was  written, . 
nor  did  he  know  thitt  he  should  ever  be  so.  Consider  this 
letter  as  ont;  of  old  time — as  belonging  to  the  antiquity  oT 
oar  leparate  lives.  1  hope  there  will  never  be  nnotlicr  lctt«ft 
from  Frank,  or  anybody  else  (out  of  the  rang<j  of  my  pro^ 
feasional  affaira)  whose  contents  will  not  be  as  much  youra  ■• 
mine.  Thin  must  satisfy  you  now,  Hester ;  for  I  oan  tell  yiM^ 
no  more.     This  ought  t«  satisfy  you."  i 

"  It  does  not  satisfy  me.  I  never  will  be  satisfied  with 
giving  all,  and  having  nothing  in  return.  I  have  given  yo^ 
aU.  Not  a  thought  has  there  been  in  my  heart  about  Mu>' 
garet,  from  the  day  we  married,  that  1  have  not  imparted  to 
yovL     Has  it  not  been  so?" 

"  I  believe  it,  and  I  thank  you  for  it" 

"  And  what  is  it  to  you  to  have  a  sister — you  who  ha;*^ 
always  had  sist«rs — what  is  it  to  you,  in  compajrison  with  n 
longing  to  have  a  brother?  And  now  you  make  him  i 
more  mine  than  he  is  Margaret's  and  Fliilip's.  He  bimsel^ 
if  he  has  the  heart  of  a  brother,  would  cry  out  upon  you  fog 
dis^pointing  me." 

"  I  can  allow  for  your  feelings,  Hester.  I  have  known  taf 
well  what  disappointment  is,  not  to  i'etA  for  yon.  Sut  berS 
the  fault  is  not  mine." 

"  Whose  is  it  then  ?  It  is  to  be  cliarged  upon  Provideno^ 
I  suppose,  hke  most  of  our  evils." 

"  No,  Hester ;  I  charge  it  upon  you.     The  disappointn 
was  unavoidable ;  but  the  sting  of  it  lies  in  yourself. 
are  unreasonable.     It  is  at  your  own  request  that  1  r 
yon  to  be  reasonable." 

"  And  when  was  that  request  made  ?  When  I  belierej 
that  you  would  hold  me  your  friend — that  no  others  were  t* 
come  near  my  place  in  your  confidence — that  all  you  care4 
for  was  to  be  equally  mine — that  your  brother  himself  w 
be  my  brother.  It  was  when  you  promised  me  these  thingi 
that  I  put  my  conscience  and  my  feehngs  into  your  chai^^' 
But  now  all  that  is  over.  You  are  as  much  alone  in  your 
own  soul  as  ever,  and  I  am  thrust  out  from  it  as  if  you  v 
like  other  men.  .  .  Oh  I"  she  cried,  covering  her  &o( 
nith  her  hands,  "call  me  your  housekeeper  at  once— ^or  J 
JUa  jiot  your  wife— and  brealhe  not  nii^Qu  ■ra.'j  craoxnioa 
Jaalbeot  into  my  heart— for  ^^■\\a^  a.t:e\i\«^  ^^j-jwi-l  ^f 
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a  you,  a»  your  eervant,  Uin  power  I  gave  yo«  over  my  80Ul( 
!n  I  Bupposed  1  was  to  be  your  wife." 

"  Now  you  muBt  hear  roe,  Heeler,  Sit  down ;  for  you 
cannot  stand  under  the  terapeat  of  your  own  feelings.  Now, 
what  are  the  facta  out  of  which  all  this  has  arisen?  I  have 
had  a  letter,  written  before  we  wra'e  known  lo  be  engaged, 
containing  something  which  is  ccHifided  to  my  honour.  Wq 
had  both  rather  that  such  had  not  been  the  case.  Would 
jrou  now  have  me  violate  my  honourV  Let  us  have  done. 
The  supposition  is  too  ridiculous." 

"  But  the  manner,"  pleaded  Hester.  "  It  is  not  curiosity 
about  the  letter.  I  care  nothing  if  it  contained  the  affairs  of 
twenty  nations.  But,  ohl  yonr  manner  was  cruel.  If  you 
loved  me  as  you  once  did,  you  could  not  treat  me  exactly  as 
jou  treat  Margaret  and  Philip.  You  do  not  love  me  as  you 
once  did.  .  .  You  do  not  answer  me,"  she  continued  ia 
a  tone  of  wretchedaess.  "  Nay,  do  not  answei- 
will  not  satisfy  me  to  hear  you  aay  upon  compulsion  that  you 
love  me.  Ah!  I  had  Margaret  once;  and  once  I  bad  you; 
Philip  has  taken  my  Mai-garet  from  me;  and  if  you  despiw 
me,  I  will  lie  down  and  die." 

"Fear  not!"  said  Hope,  with  great  solemnity.  "  While  I 
live  yoa  shall  be  honoured,  and  have  such  rest  as  you  will 
allow  to  your  own  heart.  But  do  you  not  see  that  you  hava 
now  been  distrusting  me — not  I  you?  Shall  I  begin  to 
question  whether  you  love  me  ?  Could  you  compltuu  of 
iiijuftioe  if  I  did,  when  you  have  been  tempting  my  honour, 
insulting  my  trust  in  you,  and  woimdlng  my  soul  ?  Is  tbif 
the  love  you  imagine  I  cannot  estimate  and  retnm  ?  This  i» 
msdne»,  Heater.  House  yourself  from  it.  Waken  up  the  moat 
generous  port  of  yourself.    We  shall  both  have  need  of  it  all." 

"Oh,  God  1  what  do  you  intend?     Consider  again,  before 
you  break  my  heart,  if  you  mean  to  aay  that  we  must 
Edward  I  forgive  me,  Edward  1" 

"  I  mean  to  say  that  we  must  support  each  other  under 
trooblea  of  God's  sending,  Instead  of  creating  vr *"        ™" 

"  Support  each  other !     Thank  Heaven ! " 

"  I  see  how  your  spirit  rouses  itself  at  the  first  soimd  irf 

threatening  from  without.     I  knew  it  would.      Rough  and 

trying  times  are  coming,  love,  and  I  must  have  your  supporU 

Trouble  is  coming— daUy  and  hourly  anno5a,w;a,s«Aw.  «o* 

1     «f  i*  tbntlcaii  see:  and  poverty,  perhnpfi, ioaVeaA  «  w* 

L^Bg|U:A  we  Irxiked  forw.ird  when  you  Biamci  ^' 
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ask  you  whether  you  can  b^ar  these  tilings,  for  I  know  yoU 

can.     I  ehal]  look  to  yuu  to  help  me  to  keep  my  temper." 
"  Are  you  not  mocking  me?"  doubtfully  whispered  Hestet  J 
"  No,  my  love,"  her  husband  replied,  looking  calmly  in  het  J 

face.     "  1  know  you  to  be  a  friend  made  for  advei-sity," 
"  Let  it  come,  then ! "  exclaimed  she.     And  she  felt  hera 

on  the  threshold  of  a  new  life,  in  which  all  the  past  might  y 

he  redeemed. 
^^        They  soon  rejoined  Margaret,  and  went  home  to  relate  a 
^^^B  bear  what  new  threats  the  day  had  disclosed. 


CHAPTEE  SXVUI. 


i  COMMOTIONS. 


i   many  vague  threats,  there  was  one  pretty  def 
e  which  had  encountered  Hope  from  various  quarters  d 
late.    By  whose  agency,  and  by  what  means,  he  did  not  kotn 
but  he  apprehended  a  design  to  supplant  him  in  his  practit 

There  was  Bomething  more  meant  ihaa  that  Mr.  Foster  fro 

Blicklcy  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  village.     Hope 
imagined  Uiat  there  was  a  looking  forward  to  somebody  ebe, 
who  was  to  cure  all  maladies  as  soon  as  they  appeared,  and 
keep  death  at  a  distance  irom  Deerbrook.     It  seemed  to  t 
among  the   poor    people   chiefly  that   such   an  expeotati^ 
prevailed.      Philip  was  sure  that  Mr.  Rowland  knew  nothii' 
of  it,  nor  Mrs.  Enderby.     Mr.  Grey,  when  spoken  to,  did  a, 
believe  it,  but  would  quietly  and  discreetly  inquire.  Mrs.  Gi^ 
was  sure  that  the  Deerbrook  people  would  not  venture  l 
discountenance  altogether  any  one  who  had  married  into  thej 
connection  so  decidedly.      Her  young  folks  were  to  hef 
nothing  of  the  matter,  as  it  would  not  do  to  propagate  an  it 

J    whioh  might  bring  about  Its  own  accomplishment. 

At  the  almshouses  to-day,  the  threat  had  been  i^ 
plainly  enough  ;  and  Hope  had  found  his  visit  there  a  i 
unpleasant  one.  It  had  been  wholly  disagreeable, 
within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  houses,  a  stone  had  I 
thrown  at  him  from  behind  a  hedge.  It  narrowly  i 
him.  A  little  further  on,  there  was  another,  from  I 
opposite  side  of  the  road.  This  indication  viae  not  to  \ 
mistaken.  Ho^ie  leaped  hia  horae  over  a  gate,  and  rode  abt 
the  Seid,  to  discover  who  tad  attacltei'Vuiii.    ?qi  «c]ia£<a 

^gvould  atx  no  one;  but,  o'Q\ooVittsmoTft<ic&*^Vi'ai&^ 
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ie  saw  signs  in  one  part  that  hedging  wax  going  on.  As  he 
approached  the  spot,  u  labourer  rose  up  from  the  ditch,  and 
was  suddenly  very  busy  at  his  work.  He  looked  stupid,  and 
denied  having  thrown  any  stones,  but  admitted  that  there  was 
nobody  else  in  the  field  that  he  knew  of.  Farther  on,  more 
stones  were  thrown :  it  was  evidently  a  conspiracy  ;  but 
Hope  could  find  no  one  to  call  to  account  for  it  but  an  old 
woman  ia  one  case,  and  two  boys  in  another. — As  he  rode  up 
to  the  almshouses,  the  aged  inmates  came  out  to  their  doors, 
or  looked  from  their  fanciful  Gothic  windows,  with  every 
iitdicatioR  of  displeasure  in  their  faces  and  manner.  The  old 
women  shook  their  heads  at  him,  and  some  their  fists ;  the  old 
men  shook  tlicir  sticks  at  him.  He  stopped  to  speak  to  one 
man  of  eighty-three,  who  was  sitting  in  the  sua  at  his  door; 
but  he  could  get  no  answer  out  of  him,  nothing  but  growls 
about  the  doctor  being  a  pretty  doctor  not  to  have  mended  his 
patient's  eye-aight  yet.  Not  a  bit  better  could  he  see  now 
than  he  could  a  year  ago,  with  all  the  doctoring  he  had  had: 
and  now  the  gentleman  would  not  try  anything  more  I  A 
pretty  doctor,  indeed  1  But  it  would  not  be  long  before  there 
■would  be  another  who  would  cure  poor  people's  eyes  as  if  they 
were  rich:  and  poor  people's  eyes  were  as  precious  to  them  as 
rich  people's. — He  next  went  into  a  house  where  an  aged 
woman  was  confined  to  bed  with  rheumatism;  but  her  gossips 
stopped  him  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  would  not  let  him 
approach  her,  for  fear  he  should  be  her  death.  As  she  had 
been  lying  awake  the  night  before,  she  had  heard  her  deceased 
husband's  shoes  dance  oi  their  own  accord  in  the  closet ;  and 
this  was  a,  sign  that  something  was  going  to  happen  to 
somebody.  She  thought  of  the  doctor  at  the  time,  and  prayed 
that  he  might  be  kept  from  coming  near  her ;  for  she  knew 
ho  would  be  the  death  of  her,  somehow,  as  he  had  been  of 
other  folks.  So  Hope  was  obliged  to  leave  her  and  her 
rheumatism  to  the  gossips.  The  particular  object  of  his  visit 
to  the  place  to-day,  however,  was  a  little  girl,  a  grandchild  of 
one  of  the  pensioners,  admitted  by  special  favour  into  the 
establishment.  This  girl  had  smaU-pox,  and  her  case  was  a 
serere  one.  Hope  was  admitted  with  unwillingness  even  to 
her,  and  was  obliged  to  assume  his  ultimate  degree  of  peremp- 
toriness  of  manner  with  her  nurses.  He  found  her  maffls^ 
up  about  the  head  with  flannel,  and  mt\  a  B^ice,  "iS.  ^^"Xi^k 
^^adla  ffaaael,  tied  about  her  throat, — a.  Taeaaft  <aso»-* 
^mm^c  for  small-pox  in  some  legvona.    "Die  &ac».'^^1 
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the  flannel  and  bacon,  of  course,  caused  great  offence;  s 
there  was  but  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  all  bis  direction! 
as  to  the  management  of  the  girl  would  be  observed  by  cc 
trariea,  tLe  moment  his  back  was  turned.     He  had  long  t 
fouod  explanation  and  argument  to  be  useless.     All  that  i 
could  do  was,  to  declare  autboritatirely,  that  if  his  d' 
were  not  followed,  the  girl  would  die,  and  her  death  i 
lie  at  the  door  of  her  nurses;  tliat,  in  that  case,  he  e: 
dome  of  the  people  about  her  would  be  ill  after  her;  but  th 
if  he  was  obeyed,  be  trusted  she  might  get  through,  ai 
nobody  else  be  the  worse.     Almost  before  he  was  out  of  tl 
house,  another  slice  of  fat  bacon  was  cut,  and  the  daniieU  p 
to  the  fire  to  heat  again. 

Hope  mounted  his  horse  to  depart,  just  at  the  hour  itiii 
the  labourers  were  at  their  dinners  in  aU  the  cottages  aroun 
Thejr  poured  out  to  stare  at  him,  some  shouting  that  th^ 
should  not  have  him  long  to  look  at,  as  they  would  get  a  betta 
doctor  soon.  Some  sent  their  dogs  yelping  at  his  borsrf 
heels,  and  others  TeBted  wrath  or  jokes  about  churchyard* 
Soon  after  he  Lad  left  the  noise  behind  him,  he  met  9 
William  Himti;r,  riding,  attended  by  his  groom.  Hopestoppa 
him,  making  it  his  apology  that  Sir  William  might  aid  I 
saving  the  hfe  of  a  patient  in  whom  he  was  much  interested 
He  told  the  story  of  the  small-pox,  of  the  rural  method  « 
treating  it  with  which  he  had  to  contend,  and  proposed  tbi 
Sir  William  should  use  his  influence  in  securing  for  ill 
patient  a  fair  chance  of  her  life.  Sir  William  listened  coolly 
would  certainty  call  at  the  almshouses  and  make  inquiry 
but  did  not  like  to  interfere  witli  the  notions  of  the  peop) 
there :  made  a  point  indeed  of  leaving  them  pretty  mudi  a 
their  own  ways;  owned  that  it  would  be  a  pity  the  girl  shoull 
die,  if  she  really  might  be  got  through ;  would  call,  thereibn 
and  inquire,  and  see  whether  Lady  Hunter  could  not  bctj 
down  anything  from  the  Hall.  He  smiled  rather  incredil 
jously  when  assured  that  it  was  not  anything  that  could  b 
sent  down  from  the  Hall  tliat  was  wanted  by  the  patient,  ba 
only  the  use  of  the  fresh  air  that  was  about  her,  and  dk 
observance  of  her  doctor's  simple  directions.  Sir  Williag 
next  began  to  make  his  horse  &lget,  and  Hope  took  the  hxaX, 

"  This  has  been  my  business  witli  you  at  present,"  said  bt 
"At  some  more  convimieut  tiiae,  V  a^oald  b«  glad  of  a  lil  ' 
ooarenatioa  with  you  ou  othw  uiaXWiia  <u>Tin.^'i£&  ^wl^SIl 


Sir  William  Hunter  bowed,  pat  gpara  lo  hia  butaSi  uS 
gallopped  off,  as  if  life  or  deadi  depended  on  his  mcLii^  Ht^ 
Hall  in  three  minuU's  and  a  half. 

These  hints  of  "  another  doctor" — "u  liett«r  doctor" — "i 
new  man'' — met  Hope  in  other  directions.  Mrs.  Uow^l  n 
onoe  quot^  as  a  irhiaperer  of  the  fact ;  and  the  millineiU 
young  lady  was  known  to  bare  epecolated  on  whelhpT  lim 
new  doctor  woald  prove  to  be  a  single  man.  No  one  tnmeA 
away  from  such  gos?tp  witli  more  indifference  tlian  Mope;  bat 
it  came  to  him  in  the  form  of  inqniries  which  he  wa*  mp* 
posed  best  able  to  answer.  He  now  told  Hester  of  them  all  f 
warned  her  of  the  probable  advent  of  a  rival  practitii^ncr;  a 
at  the  same  time  urged  upon  her  a  close  economy  in  t 
management  of  the  house,  as  his  funds  were  rapidly  lailinf^ 
If  his  practice  continued  to  fall  off  as  it  was  now  doing,  tit 
scarcely  saw  how  they  were  to  keep  up  their  present  mode  <lt 
living.  It  grieved  him  extremely  to  have  to  say  this  to  hi* 
wife  in  the  very  first  year  of  their  marriage.  He  had  bope^ 
to  have  pat  larger  means  in  her  power,  from  year  to  yeuf 
but  at  present  he  owned  his  way  was  far  from  being  oli 
They  had  already  descended  to  having  no  prospect  at  all. 

For  all  this  Hester  oared  little.  She  bad  never  known  th* 
pinchings  of  poverty,  any  more  than  the  embarrassmentt  o 
wealth.  She  could  not  conceive  of  such  a  thing  as  being  t 
anxious  about  what  they  should  eat,  and  what  they  ihou 
drink,  and  wherewith  they  should  be  clothed;  though,  if  ^ 
had  looked  more  narrowly  at  her  own  imaginations  of  povortjri 
she  would  perhapi  have  discovered  on  the  visionary  tabM 
always  a  delicate  dish  for  her  husband — in  the  wardrobe^ 
always  a  sleek  black  coat — and  in  his  waiting-room,  a  cleaZ' 
fire  in  winter;  while  the  rest  of  the  picture  was  made  up  of 
bread  and  vegetables,  and  shabby  gowns  for  herself,  am' 
devices  to  keep  herseli'  warm  without  burning  fuel.  Hs 
imaginatioa  was  rather  amused  than  alarmed  with  antieipa 
tions  of  this  sort  of  poverty.  It  was  certainly  not  povert] 
that  she  dreaded.  A  more  serious  question  was,  how  ahi 
could  bear  to  see  her  husband  supplanted,  and,  in  tJic  ayet  a 
others,  disgraced.  This  question  the  husband  and  wife  nof 
often  asked  each  other,  and  always  concluded  by  agreeing  that^ 
lime  most  show. 

The  girl  at  tie  almshouses  died  in  a  l«t\.ii\^S..     %«w* 
paiss  were  taken  to  conceal  from  the  doctoi:  ^.Vft  \ivmE  ani  ■** 
^OBUfi  epot  of  ber  burial — points  Hitiich  ftvft  ^ 


thought  of  inquiring  about,  and  of  which  it  w»a  therefoij 
easy  to  keep  him  in  ignorance.     A  few  of  the  iieighbouriE^ 
cottagers  agreed  to  watch  the  grave  for  tei 
the   body   from  the   deaigris  of   evil  surgeons.      One   of  the  I 
watchers  reported,  after  the  seventh  night,  that  he  had  plain^  I 
heard  a  horse  coming   along  the  road,  and  that  he  xathA  j 
thought  it  stopped  opposite  the  churchyard.     He  had  raised  I 
himself  up,  and  coughed  aloud,  and  that  was  no  doubt  theij 
reason  why  nobody  came  ;  the  horse  must  have  turned  bac 
and  gone  away,  whoever  might  be  with  it.     This  put  peop| 
on  the  watch;  and  on  the  eighth  night  two  men  walked  a~ 
the  churchyard.     They  had  to  tell  that  they  once  tho 
they  had  caught  the  doctor  in  the  fact.     They  had   boG 
heard  a  loud  whistle,  and  had  stood  to  see  what  would  c 
of  it  (they  could  see  very  well,  for  it  had  dawned  some  timefl 
A  person  came  through  the  turnstile  with  a   sack,  whi^ 
Geemed  to  leave  his  intentions  in  no  doubt.     They  hid  then 
selves  behind  two  opposite  trees,  and  both  sprang  out  upu 
him  at  once :  but  it  was  only  the  miller's  boy  on  his  way  ti 
the  mil].     On  the  ninth  and  tenth  nights  nodiing  happened! 
the  neighbours  began  to  feel  the  want  of  their  regular  sleepj 
and  the  querulous  grandmother,  who  seemed  more  angry  thi 
they  meant  to  leave  the  poor  girl's  body  to  itself  now,  thi 
pleased  that  it  had  been  watched  at  all,  was  compelled  t    ,  ^ 
up  with  assurances  that  doctors  were  considered  to  wish  t 
cut  up  bodies  within  the  first  ten  days,  if  at  all,  and  were  n 
apt  to  meddle  with  them  afterwards. 

It  was  full  three  weeks  from  this  time  when  Hope  was  ai 
for  to  the  almshouses,  after  a  longer  interval  than  he  hti 
ever  known  to  elapse  without  the  old  folks  having  som 
plaint  to  make.  The  inmate  who  was  now  ill  was  tl 
aged,  and  the  least  ignorant  and  unreasonable  person, 
estabhsbment.  He  was  grateful  to  Hope  for  having  resto 
him  from  a  former  illness;  and,  though  now  much  shakea^ 
confidence,  had  enough  remaining  to  desire  extremely  t 
his  old  Mend,  when  be  found  himself  ill  and  in  pain, 
neighbours  wondered  at  him  for  wishing  to  court  destm 
by  putting  himself  again  into  the  hands  of  the  suspii 
doctor :  but  he  said  he  could  have  no  ease  in  his  mind,  a 
was  sure  he  should  never  get  well  till  he  saw  the  gentlemai 
&ce  again ;  and  he  engaged  an  ac<\uaintance  to  go  to  Dee 
brook  and  summon  him.  'E\>\a  wy^wjAamai  s^teafi.  ^fti!^ 
^AJtis  errand  along  tbe  looA  aa  tft  "««« 
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thoQgli  Hope  took  care  to  choose  his  time,  bo  as  not  to  ride 
past  the  cottage-doors  while  the  labourers  were  at  dinner,  his 
visit  was  not  more  private  or  agreeable  than  on  the  preceding 
occasion. 

The  first  symptom  of  his  being  expected  on  the  road  was, 
that  Sit  William  Hnnter,  riding,  as  before,  with  his  groom 
behind  him,  fell  in  with  Hope,  evidently  by  design. 

Sir  Wiliiam  Hunter's  visit  to  the  atmshousea  had  produced 
the  effect  of  making  him  acquainted  with  the  discontents  of 
the  people,  and  had  afforded  him  a  good  opportunity  of 
listening  to  their  complaints  of  their  aui^eon,  without  being 
troubled  with  the  answers.  Since  the  election,  he  had  been 
eager  to  hear  whatever  could  be  said  against  Hope,  whose 
vote,  given  contrary  to  Sir  William's  example  and  influence, 
was  regarded  by  the  baronet  as  an  unpardonable  impertinence. 

"So  you  lost  your  patient  down  there,  I  find,"  said  Sir 
William,  rudely.  "  The  girl  slipped  through  your  fingers, 
after  all.  However,  I  did  my  duty  by  you.  J  told  the  people 
tliey  oi^ht  to  allow  you  a  fair  chance." 

"  I  requested  your  interference  on  the  girl's  account,  and 
not  on  my  own,"  said  Hope.  "But  as  you  allude  to  my 
position  among  these  people,  you  will  allow  me  to  ask,  as  I 
have  for  some  time  intended,  whether  you  are  aware  of  thtt 
n^atment  to  which  I  am  subjected,  in  your  neighbourhood, 
and  among  your  dependants  ?  " 

"  I  find  you  are  not  very  popular  hereabouts,  indeed,  sir," 
replied  the  baronet,  with  a.  half-smile,  which  was  immedia[«Iy 
reflected  in  the  face  of  the  groom. 

"With  your  leave,  we  will  have  our  conversation  to  our- 
selves," said  Hope. 

The  baronet  directed  his  groom  to  ride  on  slowly.  Hope 
continued, — 

"  The  extreme  ignorance  of  the  country  people  has  caused 
some  absurd  stories  against  me  to  be  circulated  and  believed. 
If  those  who  are  not  in  this  state  of  extreme  ignorance  will 
do  me  justice,  and  give  me,  as  you  say,  a  fair  chance,  I  have 
no  feaj  but  that  I  shall  live  down  calumnies,  and,  by  perse- 
verance in  my  professional  duty,  recover  the  station  I  lately 
held  here.  This  justice,  this  fair  chance,  I  claim.  Sir  William, 
from  all  who  have  the  intelligence  to  understand  the  ease^  and. 
rightly  observe  my  conduct.  I  havft  4cro.ft  to."j  Vea.  Sa.  ■&» 
getfice  of  these  pensioners  of  youTS  •,  au4  exoMAC  'ro.'j  wr'"" 
^tai^maBt  be  proiected  in  the  distihaige  qIto,^  iNA-jT 
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"  Ay,  tLere  's  the  thing,  Mr.  Hope.  That  can't  be  dont 
you  see.  If  the  people  do  not  like  you,  why  then  the  i  ' 
thing  ii  for  you  to  stay  sway." 

"  Then  what  is  to  become  of  the  sick?" 

"  Ay,  there's  the  thing,  Mr.  Hope.     If  they  do  not  I 
one,  you  aee,  why  then  they  muat  try  another.     That  ia  wha 
we  bare  been  thinking.     Now,  if  yon  tftke  my  advice,  y 
will  not  go  forward  to-day.     Yon  will  repent  it  if  you  i 
depend  upon  it.     They  do  not  like  you,  Mr.  Hope." 

"  I  need  no  convincing  of  that.  You  do  not  seem  disposal 
to  stir,  Sir  William,  to  improve  the  state  of  things  ;  so  I  wi] 
go  and  try  what  I  can  do  by  myself." 

"  I  advise  you  not,  air. — Mr.  Hope !"  shouted  Sir  Willii 
aa  Hope  rode  rapidly  forward,  "  take  care  what  you  are  abont 
They  do  not  want  to  see  you  again.     The  consei;[UeDcea  mai 
be  serious." 

"  And  this  man  is  a  magistrate,  and  he.  fancies  himself  mj 
patron  I"  thought  Hope,  aa  he  rode  on.  ''  He  wants  me  B  ' 
throw  up  the  appointment ;  but  I  will  not,  till  I  see  that  thj 
poor  old  creatures  can  be  consigned  to  care  aa  good  as  in; 
ovro.  If  he  chooses  to  dismisa  me,  he  may,  though  we  csi 
ill  afford  the  loss  just  now." 

For  one  moment  he  had  thought  of  turning  back,  as  St 
William's  caution  had  seemed  to  foretell  some  personal  risk  il 
proceeding ;  but  the  remembrance  of  Hester's  parting  tool 
inspired  him  afresh.  Instead  of  the  querulous  anxiety  whid 
had  formerly  harassed  him  &om  its  groundlessness  and  appai 
rent  selfishness,  it  was  now  an  anxiety  worthy  of  the  occaaia 
that  flushed  her  cheek.  So  far  from  entreatmg  him  to  remau 
with  her,  she  had  bidden  him  go  where  his  duty  led  hiii 
She  had  calculated  the  probable  length  of  his  absence,  am 
the  watch  was  laid  on  the  table  as  formerly ;  but  she  hai 
used  the  utmost  expedition  in  sewing  on  the  ring  of  kj 
umbrella,  and  had  kissed  her  hand  to  him  from  the  windM 
with  a  smile.  He  would  not  return  to  her  without  haviiij 
fiiUy  dischai^ed  his  errand.  "  She  might  be  a  soldier's  a 
sailor's  wife,  after  all,"  thought  he. 

The  hours  of  his  absence  were  indeed  very  anxious  ones  b 

the  family  at  home.    For  nearly  two  hours,  tiie  sisters  annisei 

themselves  and  one  another  as  well  as  they  could  :  but  il  wai 

3  great  relief  when  Philip  came  ia.     He  would  n 

iMt^tbmg  tbey  said,  however,  a.bou\,  tb,ew  leanQiia  t 

■ttnonsense — it  was  Deetbtook  vAk.    'WrU  ■^itq  ■»«^ 
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dozen  old  men  and  woiuen,  at  almost  &  huDdred  years  &piece, 
do  to  Hope  ? — aQ(i  the  counliy  people,  tke  labourers  round, 
they  bad  thtir  own  business  to  attend  to :  they  would  just 
swear  an  oath  at  him,  and  let  him  pass  ;  and  if  they  ventured 
to  lay  a  finger  on  Iiis  bridle,  Hope  knew  how  to  use  his  whip. 
He  would  come  home,  and  get  hia  dinner,  and  be  very  dull, 
they  woold  see,  from  having  nothing  to  tclL — Before  Philip 
had  finished  his  picture  of  the  dull  dining  they  might  expect, 
HLoxTis  entered,  and  shut  the  door  before  she  came  forward  lo 
the  table  and  apoke.  She  said  she  did  not  like  to  make 
mysteries,  out  of  fear  of  frightening  people  ;  and  she  hoped 
there  would  be  nothing  to  be  really  afraid  of  now ;  but  if  Mr. 
Enderby  thought  he  could  contrive  to  meet  her  master  out  on 
the  road,  and  get  him  to  leave  his  horse  somewhere,  and  come 
walking  home  by  Turnstile  Lane,  she  thought  it  would  be 
best,  and  save  some  bad  language,  at  least.  Charles  had 
brought  in  word  that  people — angry  people — were  gathering 
at  the  other  end  of  the  street,  and  her  master  could  quite  dis- 
appoint theni  by  coming  home  on  foot  the  back  way. — How 
many  angry  people  were  there  I — and  what  sort  of  people  ? — 
They  were  mostly  countrymen  out  of  the  places  round — more 
of  those  than  of  Deerbrook  folks.  There  were  a  good  many 
of  them — so  many  as  nearly  to  block  up  the  street  at  one 
part.  If  the  ladies  would  step  up  into  the  boy's  attio,  they 
would  see  something  of  what  was  going  on,  from  the  little 
window  there,  without  being  seen. 

Philip  snatched  his  hat,  and  said  he  would  soon  bring 
them  news.  He  hoped  they  would  go  np  to  the  attic,  and 
amuae  themselves  with  the  show;  for  a  mere  show  it  would 
end  in  being,  he  was  confident.  He  observed,  however,  that 
it  would  be  as  well  to  keep  Charles  at  home,  in  case,  as  was 
possible,  o£  a  messenger  being  wanted.  He  himself  would 
soon  be  back. 

Charles  was  called  up  into  the  drawing-room,  and  ques- 
tioned. Never  before  having  been  of  so  much  importance,  he 
was  very  grand  in  his  statements,  and  made  the  moat  of  all  he 
had  to  say.  Still,  however,  it  was  a  story  which  no  telling 
could  have  made  other  than  an  unpleasant  one.  Some  of  the 
people  w!)o  had  come  in  from  the  country  had  pitchforics. 
Two  or  three  of  the  shopkeepers  had  put  up  their  sbutten. 
&Uny  strangcra  were  in  the  churchju-xd,  ■^a^^-oi^  ^ioasA  "Cw 
t^ir  graves:  and  others  hail  set  BcoviVa  oa  ^cT';^.,^a 
^Mmwiieo  master  was  coming.     "Mta.  Y\vito.*      ' 
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haey  scolding  the  people  all  round;  bat  it  did  not  do  3i 
good,  for  they  only  laughed  at  her. 

"You  may  go,  Charles;  but  do  not  set  foot  out  of  i 
bouse  till  you  are  bid,"  said  Heater,  when  she  found  the  bi 
had  told  all  he  knew,  and  perhaps  eomething  more.  Mori 
left  the  room  with  him,  in  order  to  keep  her  eye  upon  him. 

"  0,  Margaret,  thia  is  very  terrible ! "  said  Hester, 

"Most  disagreeable.  We  must  allow  something  for  Charla 

way  of  telling  the  atory.     But  yet is  there  anything  i 

can  do,  Uesler?" 

"  Mr.  Grey  will  anrely  be  here,  presently.  Do  not  yo 
think  60?" 

"  Either  he  or  Mr.  Bowland,  no  doubt." 

"  Dr.  Levitt  is  a  magistrate :  hut  this  is  Saturday,  and  t 
is  so  deep  in  his  sermon,  he  could  not  be  made  t( 
and  believe  till  it  would  be  too  late. — Do  you  go  up  to  tl 
attic,  Margaret,  and  I  will  keep  the  hall-door.     I  shall  hoi 
his  horse  Gooncr  than  any  one,  and  I  shall  stand  ready  to  o 
to  him  in  an  instant.     Hark  now ! " 

It  was  only  the  boy  with  the  post-bags,  trotting  slowly  t 
Mrs.  Plurastead's,  amusing  himself  by  the  way  with  observ< 
tions  on  the  unusual  animation  of  Deerbrook, 

"  It  is  too  soon  yet,  by  half  an  hour,"  said  Margaret.  "  I 
cannot  possibly  be  here  for  this  half-hour,  I  think.  Do  n 
wear  yourself  out  with  standing  in  the  hall  so  long.  I  ma 
just  say  one  thing,  love,  I  fear  all  kinds  of  danger  less  I 
Edward  than  for  almost  any  one  else  in  the  world:  he  do 
always  what  is  most  simple  and  right;  and  I  think  he  coi^ 
melt  anybody's  heart  if  he  tried." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Hester,  gratefully.  "  I  agree  and  tj 
with  you :  but  what  hearts  have  these  people?  or,  how  c 
you  get  at  them,  through  such  heads  ?  But  yet  be  i 
triumph,  I  feel," 

When  Margaret  went  up-stairs  to  the  attic  vrindow,  Heat) 
moved  a  chair  into  the  hall,  softly  opened  the  window  a  littT 
to  facilitate  her  hearing  whatever  passed  outside,  and  toi 
her  seat  by  it,  listening  intently.  There  was  soon  but  t 
much  t«  listen  to.  Shuffling  feet  multiplied  about  the  doo 
and  some  of  the  grumbling  voices  seemed  to  come  Irom  wi 
who  had  stationed  themselves  on  the  steps.  Hester  rose,  an 
mth  the  utmost  care  to  avoid  noise,  put  up  the  chain  of  tl 
Jioase  door.  While  she  wa84oin?,ftviB,'yiOTYistamatima^ 
^itfben,  for  the  same  purpose.     Sbe  iearei  "iSMixft  vtaa 


mteDtion  to  enrrcund  the  house:  she  wished  her  master  would 
keep  away,  for  a  few  hours  at  least;  she  could  not  think 
vhere  all  the  ^ntlemen  of  the  place  were,  tha,t  the7  did  not 
come  and  Bee  after  her  young  ladies.  Before  the  words  were 
uttered,  there  was  a  loud  rap  at  the  door.  Morris  made  her 
mistress  keep  back,  while  she  found  out  who  it  was,  before 
letting  down  the  chain.  Hester  knew  it  was  not  her  husband's 
knock;  and  it  turned  out  to  be  Mr.  Grey's.  Margaret  came 
flying  down,  and  they  all  exclaimed  how  glad  they  were  to 

"  I  wish  I  could  do  you  any  good,"  said  he;  "  but  this  is 
really  a  sad  business,  my  dears." 

"  Have  you  heard  anything,  sir?" 

"  Nothing  about  your  husband.  Enderby  bade  me  tell 
you  that  he  is  gone  out  to  meet  him,  and  to  stir  up  Sir 
Williain  Hunter,  who  may  be  said  to  be  the  cause  of  all  this, 
inasmuch  as  he  never  atCempFsd  to  stop  the  discontent  when 
he  might.  But  that  unlucky  vote,  my  dear,  that  was  much 
to  be  deplored." 

"  No  use  casting  that  up  now,  surely,"  observed  Morris. 

"Yes,  Morris,  there  is,"  said  her  mistreBs;  "it  gives  me  an 
opportunity  of  saying  that  I  giory  iu  the  vote;  and  I  would 
have  my  husband  give  it  again  to-day,  if  be  had  to  pass 
through  yonder  crowd  to  go  up  to  the  poll," 

"  My  dear,"  remonstrated  Mr,  Grey,  "  be  prudent.  Do  not 
ut^  your  husband  on  into  danger:  he  has  quite  enthusiasm 
enough  without;  and  you  see  what  comes  of  it. — But  I  am 
here  to  say  that  my  wife  hopes  you  and  Margaret  will  retire 
to  our  house,  if  you  can  get  round  without  bringing  any  of 
these  troublesome  people  with  you.  We  think  you  might 
slip  out  from  the  surgery,  and  along  the  lane,  and  through 
the  Rowlands'  garden-door,  and  over  the  hedge  which  they 
tell  me  you  managed  to  climb  one  day  lately  for  pleasure. 
By  this  way,  you  might  reach  onr  house  without  any  one 
being  the  wiser." 

"  On  no  account  whatever,"  said  Hester.  "  I  shall  not 
leave  home,  under  any  circumstances." 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  said  Margaret;  "  but  we  are  expect- 
ing my  brother  every  moment." 

"  But  he  will  follow  you  by  the  same  road." 

Both  wife  aad  sister  wert!  sure  he  would  do  lio  wv?Q'C«vMJfe- 
Iley  tboo^it  tbe  iindest  thing  Mr.  Gte^  coiii  io  -«'aAiA.''«» 
l^^gBt  tbe  back  way,  and  see  that  tkc  <ioaft\aXi\e.  Nt^"***;^ 

■r 
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up  to  Us  dutj.  He  promised  to  do  so  ;  and  tJUat  he  would 
speak  10  Dr.  Levilt,  to  have  somo  of  Grey  and  Rowland'f 
men  s«'om  in  as  Bpeciol  constables,  if  socb  a  measuie  should 
appear  to  be  desirable. 

"  I  do  not  know  liow  to  believe  all  tbis  now,"  said  Margarrt; 
"  it  seems  so  causelew  and  ridicnloQa]  In  Birmingham  m 
conid  never  have  given  credit  to  the  story  of  sadi  a  riot  abcmt 
nothing." 

MoTTia  was  not  sure  of  this.  In  large  towns  there  were 
riots  sometimes  for  very  small  matters,  or  on  account  of  entire 
mistakes.  She  had  alwaj'S  beard  that  one  of  the  worst  things 
about  hving  in  a  village  is,  that  when  the  people  once  get  a 
wrong  idea  into  their  heads,  there  is  no  getting  it  out  agua; 
and  that  they  will  even  be  violent  upon  it  agtunst  all  reaswi ; 
but  such  things  she  knew  to  happen  occasionally  ia  towns. 

Another  knock.  It  was  Mr.  Bowland,  and  Hester's  heatt 
turned  eick  at  tliere  being  no  news  of  her  husband.  Mr. 
Kowland  had  every  expectation,  of  course,  that  Mr.  Hope 
would  be  quite  safe,  and  that  this  would  turn  out  a  disturb- 
ance of  very  slight  consequence :  but  he  would  just  ask 
wliether  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  close  the  window- 
shutters.  If  Btonea  should  find  their  way  into  the  parlours, 
it  might  be  disagreeable  to  the  ladies. — There  was  no  doubt 
of  that ;  but  would  Eot  closing  the  shutters  be  a  Lint  to 
the  people  outside  to  throw  stones  ? — Well,  perhaps  s  "~ 
only  thought  he  would  offer  the  suggestion,  and  see  if  i 
could  be  of  any  service  to  the  ladies, 

"  Morris,  go  up  to  the  attic  and  watch  ;  and  Margar 
you  stay  here.  Yea,  Mr.  Rowland,"  siiid  Hester,  (ising  b 
glorious  eyes  ftJlonhiin;  "you  can  be  of  service  toUB,  U*!) 
husband  outlives  this  day.  You  ought  to  pray  that  he  n 
for  if  not,  it  is  your  wife  who  has  murdered  him," 

Mr.  Bowland  turned  us  pale  as  ashes, 

"  We  know  well  that  you  have  no  share  in  all  this  iiyni 
we  beheve  that  you  respect  my  husband,  and  1 
feelings  towards  us  all.  I  will  spare  you  what  I  might  say-^ 
what  Mrs.  Rowland  should  sink  to  the  earth  to  hear,  if  d~ 
were  standing  where  you  stand.  I  look  upon  you  as  i 
eaemy " 

"  You  do  me  only  justice,"  said  Mr.  Eowland,  leaning  ape 
the  cbair  which  Hester  bad  brought  for  herself. 

"Jwislitodo  you  jual\ce ;  aniflQeie&Te\->Nami  "^sfntli 
.  if  jrou  do  not  procure  cciui'p\cte  ifto^tt\on.fct  m-j^;--' 
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not  only  for  this  day — but  for  lie  future; — if  you  do  not 
ctnse  your  wife  to  retract  her  slanders " 

"  Stop,  Mrs.  Hope  1  this  is  goiag  too  far,"  said  Mr.  Row- 
land, drawing  hlmeelf  up,  and  putting  on  an  air  of  offended 
di^iity. 

"It  is  not  going  too  far.  Vou  cannot,  you  dare  not, 
pretend  to  be  offended  with  what  I  say,  when  you  know  that 
uij  noble  husband  has  been  injured  in  his  character  and  his 
prospects,  attacked  in  his  domestic  peace,  and  now  exposed  to 
peril  of  his  life,  by  thf.  falsehoods  your  wife  has  told.  I  tell 
yoa  that  we  do  not  impute  her  crimes  to  you.  If  this  is  justice, 
yon  will  prove  it  by  doing  your  fiill  duty  to  my  husband.  If 
you  decline  any  part  of  ttua  duty — if  you  countenance  h«r 
slanders — if  you  shrink  from  my  husband's  side  in  what- 
ever we  may  have  to  go  through — if  you  do  not  either 
compel  your  wife  to  do  us  right,  or  do  it  yourself  in  oppo- 
sition to  her — you  are  her  partner  in  guilt,  as  well  as  in  life 
and  lot." 

"  Consider  what  a  situation  you  place  me  in  1 — But  what 
would  you  have  me  do  ?  " 

"  I  would  have  you  see  that  every  ialse  charge  she  has 
brought  is  retracted — every  vile  insinuation  recanted.  You 
must  Taaka  her  say  everywhere  that  my  husband  has  not 
stolen  dead  bodies  ;  that  he  is  not  a  plotter  agunst  the  peace 
and  order  of  society;  that  he  has  not  poisoned  a  child  by 
mistake,  or  cut  off  a  sound  limb  for  the  sake  of  practice  at^ 
amusement.  Your  wife  has  said  these  things,  and  you  know 
it;  and  you  must  make  her  contradict  them  all." 

"  Conuder  what  a  situation  you  place  me  in  I "  said  Mr. 
Bowlaod  again. 

"Be  generous,  Hester  1"  said  Margaret. 

"  Do  not  trample  on  a  wretched  man  I  "  cried  Mr.  KowJand, 
covenng  his  face  "with  his  hands. 

"  '  Consider  1'  'Be  generous  I '"  eiclaimed  Hester  in  a 
softened  tone.  "  I  might  well  say,  Consider  what  a  situation 
my  husband  is  placed  in  1  and  that  I  must  sec  justice  done  to 
him  before  I  can  be  generous  to  others;  but  I  have  such  a 
husband  that  I  can  afford  to  spare  the  wretched,  and  be 
geoerouB  to  the  humbled.  Go  now  and  do  gour  duty  by  us  : 
and  the  next  time  you  hear  your  wife  say  that  we  do  not  love 
and  are  not  happy,  it-ll  her  that  if  we  toibeM  te  »sn*i  Vies, 
Hit  because  we  are  too  Strong  for  hei — too  sSvoa?,  ■to.\w«SVv 
kttfiUI  west  in  /brtunee : — because  \re  arc  isWoiif,  v^  ^  '^t***! 
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which  she  cannot  poison,  and  a  love  which  she  will  neTer 
understand." 

Even  at  a  moment  like  this,  and  while  feeling  that  slie 
could  not  have  Bald  the  things  that  Hester  said,  Margaret's 
ejes  swam  in  tears  of  joy.  Here  was  her  sister,  in  a  moment 
of  that  high  excitement  when  nothing  but  truth  ventures  upon 
utterance,  acknowledging  herself  blessed  in  peace  which  could 
not  be  poisoned,  and  love  which  the  vile  could  not  understand. 
The  daj,  whatever  might  be  its  events,  was  worth  enduring 
for  tliis. 

Mr.  Rowland  walked  once  or  twice  up  and  down  the  hall, 
wiped  his  brows,  and  then,  evidently  unable  to  endure  Heslfir'e 
presence,  said  he  would  let  himseil*  out,  and  there  await  Y 
Hope's  arrival,  or  anything  else  that  might  o 

Oh  I  would  he  ever  come  ?    It  seemed  to  Hester  lika^l 
week  since  she  had  given  him  his  wmbrella,  and  s 
ride  away. 

Hark !  Surely  this  must  be — it  certainly  was  his  btg 
this  time.  Yea — there  waa  Morris  calling  from  the  stai 
that  her  master  waa  fighting  his  way  down  the  street !  The 
was  Charles  giving  notice  that  the  crowd  was  running  roni 
from  the  back  to  the  front  of  the  house  I  There  was  AA'J 
noise  among  the  people  outside,  the  groaning,  the  c; 

"  Now,  ma'am  1 "  said  Morris,  breatJiless  with  the  haste  d 
had  made  down  stairs.     Morris  supposed  her  mistress  i 
Gojlly  let  down  the  chain,  open  the  door  just  wide  enough  j| 
Hope  to  slip  in,  and  shut,  bolt,  and  chain  it  again.     This  vi 
what  Hester  bad  intended;  but  her  mood  was  changed.     G 
bade  the  servants  all  step  out  of  sight,  and  then  threw  i 
door  wide  open,  going  forth  herself  upon  the  etepB,     ~ 
people  had  closed  round  Hope's  horse ;  but  Phiiip  was  pus 
lus  in  between  the  mob  and  their  object,  and  riding  rounS" 
and  round  him  with  a  sort  of  ludicroue  gravity,   which 
lowered  the  tone  of  the  whole  affair  to  Margaret's  mind,  and 
gave  her  great  relief.     Mr.  Rowland  was  shaking  hands  with 
Hope  with  one  hand,  and  holding  the  bridle  of  the  t         "^ 
horse  with  the  other.     Hope  himself  was  bespattered  i 
mud  from  head  to  foot,  and  his  umbrella  was  broken  to  juea 
He  nodded  cheerfiilly  to  Hester  when  she  threw  open  1 
door.     When  she  held  out  her  hand  to  him  with  s  smile  q 
he  ascended  the  steps,  the  noise  of  the  crowd  was  sot 
iusbed.     They  underBtooA  lal&et  Tuote  o?  ViMft.  ^W 
^faui  of  anything  tiiat  oouVd  \)e  saM  V>  fliftm.    Ta-e^  » 
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Charles  to  come  out,  and  lu^  the  liorse  away  roimd  the 
comer  to  tha  stable.  They  etood  stock-atiU,  gaping  and 
st&ring,  while  Hdjks  invited  Mr.  Kowlandin,  and  Miv  Rowland 
declined  entering;  while  that  gentleman  «hoolc  hands  with 
the  hidies,  spoke  with  Mr.  Enderby,  mounted  Mr.  Endetby's 
horae,  and  rode  oif.  They  saw  Philip  turn  slowly  into  the 
honse  with  the  family  party,  and  t!ie  door  closed,  before  they 
thought  of  giving  another  groan. 

"  Well,  love ! "  said  Hester,  looking  anxiously  at  her 
husband. 

"  Toll  made  good  battle,"  said  Philip. 

"  Yes,  1  had  a  pretty  hard  fight  of  it,  from  the  toll-bar 
hither,"  said  Hope,  stretching  vigorously.  "  They  wreaohed 
my  whip  out  of  my  hand — five  bands  to  one ;  but  then  I  had 
my  umbrella.  I  broke  it  to  pieces  with  rapping  their 
knuckles." 

"Which  are  as  hard  as  their  pates,"  observed  Philip, 
"  What  are  we  to  do  next  ?  " 

"  If  they  do  not  disperse  presently,  I  will  go  and  speak  to 
them;  but  I  dare  say  they  have  had  enough  of  the  show  for 
to-day:  Mrs.  Plumstead  must  have  satisfied  them  with  oratoiy. 
That  poor  woman's  face  and  voice  will  haunt  me  when  I  have 
forgotten  all  the  rest.  One  had  almost  rather  have  her 
against  one,  than  that  such  screaming  should  be  on  one's 
behalf.     Now,   my  love,  how  has  the  morning  gone  with 

"Very  pleasantly,  I  would  answer  for  it  from  her  loolcs," 
said  Philip.  And  Hester's  face  was  certainly  full  of  the 
beauty  of  happiness. 

"  Than^k  God,  the  morning  is  over  !  That  is  alt  I  have  to 
aay  about  it,"  replied  she. 

"  Surely  those  people  outside  are  growing  more  noisy ! " 
observed  Margaret. 

"  I  must  change  my  clothes,  in  case  of  ils  being  necessary 
to  speak  to  them,"  said  Hope.  "  I  look  too  like  a  viclim  at 
present." 

While  he  and  Hester  were  out  of  the  room,  Philip  told 
Mai^aret  how  her  brother  had  been  treated  at  the  alms- 
faonses.  He  had  narrowly  tscaped  being  pulled  from  his 
hone  and  thrown  into  the  pond.  He  had  been  followed  half- 
way to  Deerbrook  by  a  crowd,  throwing  atniiea  «a\  ^Y^^^tisi^"- 
and  jaet  when  he  had  got  beyond  t\ve\i  TeaaV^  ^ia^a*^ 
**"■■"  aad  learned  that  he  had  tlie  sioaa  lltvuv^XQ  ^  '^~ 
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At  the  other  extremity  of  hia  joiime}'.     Finding  tbat  bodk    . 
his  doors  were  surrounded,  he  had  juiiged  it  best  to  make  for  J 
tbe  front,  coming  home  m  nearly  as  ponible  in  his  usual  iiuai> 
ner.     He  had  kept  his  temper  admirably,  johing  with  his  d^  j 
lainers,  while  dealing  hie  btons  upon  their  hands. 

*'  Where  will  all  this  end  ?  "  cried  Margaret. 

"  With  some  going  to  dinner,  and  others  to  supper,  I  im 
gine,"  rephed  Philip,  stepping  to  the  window.  "  From  whi 
1  see,  that  seema  likely  to  be  the  upshot;  for  heie  is  ^r  Wil 
liam  Hunter  talking  to  the  people.  I  hod  rather  he  sboold  di 
it  than  Hope;  and,  Margaret,  1  had  rather  set  my  mistdueron 
sBBter  to  do  it  than  either.     This  uproar  is  all  of  her  a 

"  Hester  has  been  telling  Mr.  Rowland  bo,  Ihia  morning." 

"  I  am  gljtd  of  it.     Ho  roust  help  me  to  work  upon  her  fe 
if  there  is  nothing  better  left  to  operate  upon," 

"  You  will  not  succeed,"  said  Margaret.    "  Your  sister  if 
strong  a  heroine  in  one  (direction  as  mine  is  in  another." 

"  She  shall  yield,  however.  She  may  be  thankful  thab' 
she  ia  not  here  to-day.  If  she  wag,  I  would  have  her  on 
upon  the  steps,  and  make  her  retract  everything ;  and  if  dl 
should  not  be  able  to  speak,  I  would  etund  by  her  and  say  1 

"  Oh,  Philip  Iwhat  a  horrible  idea  1 " 

"  Not  half  so  horrible  as  the  miEchief  she  has  done-  "Wbj 
Margaret,  if  you  were  one-tenth  part  as  guilty  as  Priacilla  ia, '. 
should  require  yoK  to  make  reparation." 

"  Indeed,  I  hope  you  would:  or  rather,  that " 

"  But  do  not  let  us  conjure  up  such  dreadful  images,  i 
Margaret.      You  never  wronged  any  one,    and   you  i 
will." 

"  Edward  never  did,  I  am  sure,"  said  Margaret. 

"  Not  even  by  poisoning  children,  nor  cutting  off  limbs  ti 
sport?  Are  you  quite  sure,  love?  What  is  Sir  WiUian 
doing  here,  with  only  bia  groom  ?  He  and  the  people  lool 
in  high  good-hmnour  with  each  other,  wilh  all  this  shaldi^ 
of  handa,  and  nodding  and  laughing.  1  cannot  conceive  what 
he  can  be  saying  to  them,  for  (here  are  not  three  faces  'u'nnijt 
the  whole  array  that  look  as  if  they  belonged  tc 
creatures." 

"Nevermind,"  said  Margaret.    "If  what  he  lays  « 
Mra^,  I  care  for  nothing  else  about  is." 
"  "'i,  hat  J  do.    One  would  like  iQ\ie  ?a.\ou*'ii'K\\'&».  w 
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men  of  tluB  kind  of  rural  orstory.  I  ougbb  to  benefit  by  ail 
tHe  oratory  that  comes  in  my  way,  you  know:  so  I  shall  just 
open  the  window  an  inch  or  two,  now  he  ia  drawing  hitherward, 
and  take  a  lesson." 

It  seemed  as  if  Sir  William  Hunter  desired  that  his  powers 
of  perauoaion  ehould  be  expended  on  none  but  the  immediate 
objects  of  them:  for  whatever  he  said  was  spokea  as  he  beat 
irom  his  horse,  and  with  the  air  of  a  myatery.  Many  a. 
plump  red  face  was  thrust  oloae  up  to  his — many  a  pair  of 
round  staring  eyes  was  puckered  up  with  mirth  as  he  spoke : 
the  teamsleT  in  his  oiive-coloured  smock,  the  hedger  in  his 
shirt-sleeves,  and  the  little  bumpkins  who  had  snatched  a 
holiday  from  scaring  the  crows,  all  seemed,  by  their  delight, 
to  be  capable  of  enteriag  into  the  baronet's  method  of  argu- 
mentation. All  this  stimulated  Philip's  curiosity  to  team 
what  the  speechifying  tended  to.  He  could  catch  only  a  few 
words,  and  those  Were  about  "  a  new  man," — "  teach  him  to 
take  himself  olT,"—"  all  bad  things  come  to  an  end," — "  new 
state  of  thisga,  soon."  Philip  was  afraid  there  was  treachery 
here.  Margaret  had  no  other  expectation  from  the  man — the 
tyrannical  pohtician,  who  bors  a  grudge  against  a  neighbcnr 
for  having  used  his  constitutional  liberty  according  to  his 
conscience. 

Some  spectacle  now  drew  the  attention  of  the  crowd  another 
wa^.  It  was  Lady  Hunter,  in  her  chariot  and  grays,  statclily 
pacing  through  the  village.  She  had  heard  that  there  was 
some  commotion  in  Seerbrook;  and,  aa  sights  are  rare  in  the 
country,  she  thoi^ht  she  would  venture  to  come  to  the  village 
to  shop,  rather  than  wait  for  Sir  William's  account  of  the 
ajlair  ia  the  evening,  over  their  wine  and  oranges,  and  before 
he  dropped  off  into  }iis  nap.  She  tightly  confided  in  the 
people,  that  they  would  respect  her  chariot  and  grays,  and 
allow  her  to  pass  amidst  them  in  safety  and  honour.  She 
had  never  seen  a  person  mobbed.  Herd  was  a  good  oppot- 
tnnity.  It  was  even  possible  that  she  might  catch  a  ghmpse 
of  the  ladies  in  their  terrors.  At  all  events,  she  should  be  a 
great  person,  and  see  and  Lear  a  great  deal:  so  she  would 
go.  Orders  were  given  that  she  should  be  driven  quickly  up 
to  the  milestone  beyond  the  toll-bar,  and  then  very  slowly 
through  Deerbrook  to  Mrs.  Howell's.  Ilwr  servanta  were 
prompt,  for  they,  too,  longed  to  see  what,  Nfaa  ^Qi.T;^i<«^Tos\v 

1  titns  tbey  arrired,  finding  a  mce\vl\.\tt  xtwJcneeiA'j-'a'*^, 

'■--expectations,  and   no  cause  oS  TCp«.\>^  ^^-"^ ''^'^ 
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anivedi  too  late  to  see  Blr.  Hope  get  Lome.     There  were  no 
ladies  in  terror  within  eigbt:  but  then  there  irae  the  afiRctin^ 
spectacle  of  Sir  William's  popularity.     In  fiill  view  of  all  the 
mob,  Lady  Hunter  put  a  earner  of  her  embroidered  handker- 
chief to  each  eyt,  on  witnessing  the  affection,  of  his  neighbour 
to  her  husband,  shown  by  the  final  shaking  of  hands  whicli 
was  now  gone  through.     Sir  William  then  rode  slowly  up  to 
the  carriage -door,  followed  by  his  groom,  who  touched  his 
hat.    Orders  were  given  to  drive  on;  and  then  Lady  Hunter's 
servants  touched  their  hats.     The  carriage  resumed  its  slow 
motion,  and  Sir  William  rode  beside  it,  his  hand  on  the  Aout, 
aad  his  countenance  solcma  as  if  be  was  on  the  bench,  instead 
of  on  horseback.     The  great  blessing  of  the  arrangement  was 
lliat  everybody  followed.     Lady  Hunter  having  come  to  see 
the  mob,  the  mob  now,  in  return,  went  to  see  Lady  Hunter: 
and  while  they  were  cherishing  their  mutual  interest,  the 
femily  in  the  comer-house  were  leJt  in  peace  to  prosecute 
their  dinners.     Philip  threw  up  the  window  which  looked 
into  the  garden,  and  then  ran  down  to  bring  Mai^ret  some 
flowers  to  refresh  her  senses  after  the  hurry  of  the  momf 
Margaret  let  down  the  chain  of  the  hall-door;  and  Morris  I 
the  clotii,  as  she  had  sent  Charles  to  sweep  down  the  steps  : 
pavement  before  the  house,  that  all  things  mightwearaa  mi 
as  possible  their  usual  appearance.     Heater  ordered  Tip 
bottle  of  her  husband's  best  ale,  and  the  servants  went  al 
with  something  of  the  air  peculiar  to  a  day  of  frolic. 

"  Dear  heart  1  Lady  Hunter !  Can  it  be  your  ladyshipl 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Howell,  venturing  to  show  her  face  at  the  do 
of  her  darkened  shop,  and  to  make  tree  entrance  for  her  mfl 
exalted  customer. 

"  Good  heavens !  your  ladyship  !  Who  would  havethoni 
of  seeing  your  ladyship  here  oo  such  a  day  ? "  cried  Mi 
Miskin. 

"  Where's  Bob,  Miss  Miskin  ?     Do,  Miss  Miskin,  send 
to  take  down  the  shutters: — that  is,  if  your  ladyship  thii 
that  Sir  William  would  recommend  it,     If  Sir  William   ^ ' 
it  safe, — that  is  my  criterion," 

"I  hope  we  are  all  safe,  now,  Mrs.  Howell,"  replied 
lady.     "  Sir  William's  popularity  is  a  most  fortunate 
stance  for  us  all,  and  for  the  place  at  large." 

"  Ob  dear,  your  ladyship  1  what  should  we  be,  not  to 
mate  Sir  ffilJiam  ?     We  tave  tmr  ^wi\\b,  \\Vc  <i'&v« 
^ftreaUy,  if  we  did  not'kucmtowto-^=i^ft^«"^''»Ji>^ 


"  Thank  Heavea ! "  said  Miss  Miskin,  "  we  have  not  iallea 
aft  low  KB  that.  Now  your  ladyship  can  see  a  little  of  our 
goings  on — now  the  shutters  are  down:  but, dear  heart !  your 
ladyship  would  not  have  wondered  at  our  putting  them  up. 
X  am  sure  I  thought  for  mj  part,  that  that  middle  shutter 
never  would  have  gone  up.     It  stuck,  your  ladyship " 

"  Oh  I "  cried  Mrs.  Howell,  putting  her  hands  before  her 
face,  aa  if  the  recollection  was  even  now  too  much  for  her, 
"  the  middle  shutter  stuck — Bob  had  got  it  awry,  and  jammed 
-  it  between  the  other  two,  and  there,  nothing  that  Bob  could 
do  would  move  it  I  And  there  we  heard  the  noise  at  a  distance 
—the  cries,  your  ladyship — and  the  shutter  would  not  go 
And  Misa  Miskin  ran  out,  and  so  did  I " 

"  Did  you  really  ?  Well,  I  must  say  I  admire  your  courage, 
Mrs.  Howell," 

"Oh,  your  ladyship,  in  a  moment  of  desperation,  you  know 
...  If  anybody  had  seen  Mies  Miskin's  face,  I  'm  sure,  as  she 
tugged  at  the  shutter — it  was  as  red   .    .    .    really  scarlet !  " 

"  And  I  'm  sure  so  was  yours,  Mrs.  Howell,  downright 
crimson." 

"And  after  all,"  resumed  Mrs.  Howell,  "we  should  never' 
have  got  the  shutter  up,  if  Mr.  Tucker  had  not  had  the  polite- 
neaa  to  come  and  help  us.  But  we  are  talking  all  this  time^ 
and  perhaps  your  ladyship  may  be  almost  fainting  with  tha 
fright.  WouJd  not  your  Igdyship  step  into  my  parlour,  and^ 
have  a  httle  drop  of  somelliing  ?  Let  me  have  the  honour— ^ 
a  glass  of  mulled  port  wine,  or  a  drop  of  cherry-bounce. 
Misa  Miskin — you  will  oblige  ua — the  cherry-bounce,  yott 
know." 

Miss  Miskin  received  the  keys  from  the  girdle  with  a  smile  ■ 
of  leadjaeaa  j  but  Lady  Hunter  declined  refreshment.  She 
explained  that  she  felt  more  collected  than  she  might  other-  ' 
wise  have  done,  from  her  not  having  been  taken  by  surprise. 
She  had  been  partly  aware,  before  she  left  the  Hall,  of  what ' 
she  should  have  to  encounter. 

"  Dear  heart  I  what  courage ! " 

"  Gooiiress  !  how  brave  I " 

"I  could  not  be  satisfied  to  remain  safe  at  the  Hall,  yOtt; 
know,  when  I  did  not  know  what  might  be  happening  to  8ir  ' 
William;  so  I  ordered  the  oarriiige,  and  came.  It  was  a  very 
anxious  ride,  I  assure  you,  Mrs.  Howell,  ¥iMt\^<3i»\i,  "^Vt^ 
J  got  here,  that  I  need  not  have  been  vindeT  an-j  a\».T«vfe^^'^ 
Wil/Iam.     He  has  made  himself  bo  beloved,  V\ia.'i.A.\i^'««''ffl 
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have  nothing  to  fe&r  for  hira  nnder  any  circuDi stances, 
wliat  con  *e  think,  Mr«.  Howell,  of  tLoee  who  try  to 
such  danger  ?  " 

"  What,  indeed,  ma'am  I     Any  one,  I'm  sure,  who  wooU 

so  much  as  dream  of  hurting  a  hair  of  Sir  William's  hod' 

.     Ah  I  said  to  Miss  Miskin,  when  Mr,  Tucker  told  a| 

Sir  Willioia  wae  come  among  them — '  ihat  'a  the  criteiioaf* 

said  I." 

"  As  it  happeiis,  Sir  William  is  in  no  danger,  I  bdiertf 
bat  nu  thanks  to  those  who  are  at  the  bottom  of  this  distiul^ 
ance.     It  is  no  merit  of  theirs  that  Sir  William  ii 

"  No,  indeed,  your  ladysliip.  We  laay  thank  Heaven  fiv 
that,  not  them.  But  what  is  to  be  dose,  your  ladyship?  X 
declare  it  ia  not  safe  to  go  on  in  this  way.  It  makee  nu 
think  of  being  burnt   in   one's   bed."     And   all  the   tllMQ 


"  Sir  William  will  take  the  right  meaenres,  you  need  i 
doubt,  Mrs.  Howell.  Sir  William  looks  forward — SirWUliaa 
is  very  cautious,  though,  from  his  intrepidity,  some  n)%ht 
doubt  it.  The  safety  of  Deerbrook  may  very  well  be  kftttt 
Sir  WilHam." 

"  No  doubt,  your  ladyship,  no  doubt  I  We  should  be  real^ 
afraid  to  go  to  our  beds,  if  we  had  not  Sir  William  to  rely  a 
as  Miss  Miskin  said  to  me  only  this  morning.  But,  de 
heart !  what  can  Sir  William,  or  an  angel  from  heaven  do,  if 
some  sorts  of  dangers  ?  If  one  might  ask,  for  one's  confides 
tial  satisfaotion,  what  does  Sir  William  thiuk  of  this  albii*  o 
the  church-door  ?  " 

Amidst  shrugs  and  sighs,  Miss  Miskin  drew  quite  near,  1[ 
hear  the  fete  of  Deerbrook  revealed  by  Lady  Hunter.  Bn 
Lady  Hunter  did  not  know  the  facts  about  the  church-deaf| 
on  which  the  inquiry  was  based.  This  only  shovrad  1 
secret  some  people  could  be  in  their  designs.  There  was 
saying  what  Lady  Hunter  might  think  of  it;  it  really  » 
as  if  Deerbrook,  tliat  had  had  such  a  good  character  h' 
was  going  to  be  on  a  level  with  Popish  places — a  place  C 
devastation  and  conflagration.  Lady  Hunter  looked  exoes-. 
sively  grave  when  she  heard  this ;  and,  if  possible,  giav 
than  ever,  when  she  was  told  that  not  only  had  a  laste: 
been  fotmd  in  the  churchyard  with  a  bit  of  candle  left  in  l] 
socket,  but  that  a  piece  of  charred  atick,  ftill  three  ii  " 
ioag,  had  been  picked  up  c\oae  'b-j  'One  n\i\n'2B.-&w3i.  &ft« 
^Hing'    this,  Lady  Uuntet  -woiAi  ■&«.  toTcAmS.  VctwSiS.  n 


further.  She  usked  for  soinc  huir-pins,  with  a  digniiied  and 
melancholy  air.  While  she  was  selecting  the  article,  she  let 
Mre.  Howell  talk  oa  about  the  lantem  and  the  stick — that  no 
oae  wondered  about  the  lautero,  knowing  what  practices 
■went  on  in  the  churchyard  when  quiet  people  were  asleep; 
but  that  the  charred  stack  was  too  alarming ;  only  that,  to 
be  sure,  anybody  might  be  aware  that  ^oae  who  would  go 
into  churchyards  for  one  bad  purpose  would  be  ready  enough 
for  another;  and  that  Hearen  only  knew  how  long  the 
'  cluipches  of  the  land  would  be  safe  while  Lowrya  were  sent 
to  Parliament,  and  those  that  seat  them  there  were  alL  abroad. 
Lady  Hunter  sighed  emphatically,  whispered  her  desire  that 
the  hair-pins  should  be  set  down  in  her  account,  and  went 
«way,  amidst  deep  and  mournful  curtseys  firom  those  whom 
ohe  leil  behind. 

Under  certain  circumstances,  the  mind  becomes  so  rapidly 
poEsesaed  of  an  idea,  is  enabled  to  assimilate  it  so  com- 
pletely and  speedily,  that  the  possessor  becomes  unaware  how 
very  lecently  the  notion  was  reoeived,  and  deals  with  it  as  an 
old-established  thought.  This  must  be  Lady  Hunter's  excuse 
(for  no  other  can  be  found)  ibi  speaking  of  the  plot  for  burning 
Deerbrook  church  as  one  of  the  signs  of  the  times  which  had 
alarmed  Sir  William  and  herself  of  late.  She  had  so  digested 
Mrs.  Howell's  fact  by  the  time  she  had  reached  Mr.  Tucker's 
eliDp,  that  she  thns*represented  the  case  of  the  charred  stick  to 
Mr.  Tucker  without  any  immediate  sting  of  conscience  for 
telling  a  lie.  She  felt  rather  uncomfortable  when  Mr.  Jones, 
the  butcher,  who  had  stepped  in  at  Tucker's  to  discuss  the  event 
of  the  morning,  observed,  with  deference,  but  with  much 
decision,  that  he  was  sorry  to  hear  Sir  William  was  made 
uneasy  by  the  circumstance  of  the  charred  stick  having  been 
found,  as  it  seemed  to  him  a  very  simple  matter  to  account 
for.  Several  of  the  boys  of  the  village — bis  own  son  John  for 
one — had  lately  taken  to  the  old  sport  of  whirling  roimd  a 
lighted  stick  at  the  end  of  a  string,  to  make  a  circle  of  fire 
in  the  dark.  Sometimes  it  happened  that  a  spark  caught  tlte 
string;  and  then  the  stick  ivaa  i^it  to  fly  off,  nobody  knew 
where.  It  was  an  unsafe  sport,  certainly ;  and  as  liuch  he 
bad  forbidden  it  to  his  son  John  ;  but  t^erc  was  no  doubt 
in  his  mind  (without  defending  tiie  sport),  that  the  stick  i: 
question  had  jerked  itself  over  the  churcli^os>l'«aiJi,asi.4.N5a&- 
if^Bea  put  there  b/ anybody, — to  sa,^  Tio\^».t\%'A"'*>*^'^™'^ 
'- B-Arfrom  the  dour  (and  in  the  gTaas,  \k«\'0&*'*"' 
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<li£Bcult  to  see  what  could  be  espected  to  catch  fire  from  it^ 
Jones  took  up  his  hat  from  the  counter,  saying,  that  aa 
William  was  close  at  hand,  he  would  step  and  t^ll  him  v 
he  thought  woqH  ease  his  mind  abont  this  affair.  1 
movement  laid  open  to  Lady  Hunter's  mind  the  enormity  a 
her  fib:  and  remembering  that,  as  far  as  she  knew,  her  hn^i 
band  had  never  heard  of  the  charred  stick,  she  vigorotuljl^ 
interfered  to  keep  Mr.  Jones  where  he  was,  averring  that  Sir 
William  had  rather  hear  the  explanation  from  her  than  trotg ' 
any  person  actually  resident  in  Deerbroofc,  He  had  liil 
reasons,  and  she  must  insiat.  Mr.  Jones  bowed;  her  alat 
ceased,  and  her  compunction  gradually  died  away. 

When  Mr.  Tucker  had  received  his  orders  about  the  fiietj 
guard  (which  occasioned  his  whispering  that  there  bad  n 
been  so  much  need  in  Deerbrook  of  guards  against  fire  a 
now),  Lady  Hunter's  footman  came  into  the  shop  to  say  th 
his  master  was  in  the  carriage.  Sir  William  had  sent  h 
horse  home,  and  would  return  in  the  chariot  witb  bis  hij 
She  hastened  away,  to  prevent  any  chat  between  Sir  Willi 
and  Mr,  Jones.  But,  once  in  the  carriage,  in  all  the  gloiy  a 
being  surrounded  and  watched  by  a  number  oi' gaping  clown 
and  shouting  boya,  she  could  not  resolve  to  bury  herself  S 
the  seclusion  of  the  Hall,  without  enjoying  the  bustle  a  litU 
longer.  She  therefore  suddenly  discovered  that  she  wants 
to  order  a  morning  cap  at  Miss  Nares';  and  the  carriage  dre 
Mp  in  state  before  the  milliner's  door.  Miss  Flint,  whose  h 
had  come  out  of  curl,  from  her  having  leaned  out  of 
window  to  watch  the  commotion,  now  flew  to  the  gli 
off  her  curl-papers ;  Miss  Nares  herself  hastily  drew  ont  I 
drawers  and  cnpboards  the  smart  things  which  had  ] 
huddled  away  under  the  alarm  about  the  sacking  of  E 
brook;  and  iLen  threw  a  silk  handkerchief  over  the  tray,  o 
which  stood  the  elder  wine  and  toast  with  which  she  and  be 
assistant  had  been  comforting  themselves  after  the  panic  of  thi 
morning.  All  the  caps  were  tried  on  widi  mysterious  melaai 
choly,  but  with  some  haste.  Sir  William  must  not  be  k^ 
long  waiting :  in  times  like  these,  a  magistrate's  moments  wen 
valuable.  Sir  William  was  reading  the  newspaper,  in  orded 
to  convey  the  impression  that  he  considered  the  affair  of  thii 

morning  a  trifling  one;  but 

"  These  are  stiange  times,  Miss  Nares." 
"  Fery  aiarming,  my  Udy.    \  am  soie \.  io'tCi.  Nj«™  ■^ 
we  shall  recover  from  the  bright.      Kiii  t^i  iMJ-iioa^ 


than  ox  weeks,  I  bad  that  person  in,  my  lady,  to  attend 
Mms  Flint  in  a  sore  throat.     Ho  little  were  we  aware  ! " 

"  I  am  thantfnl  enough  it  was  not  for  a  broken  ami," 
observed  Miss  Flint,  in  accents  of  devout  gratitude. 

"  Tes,  indeed,  my  dear,"  observed  Mias  Narea,  "it  would 
have  ruined  all  your  prospects  in  life  if  he  had  done  by  you 
&s  he  did  by  the  Kusaell  Taylors'  nursemaid.  Have  yon  never 
beard  that,  my  lady?  Weill  I  am  astonished!  X  find  the 
Btory  ia  in  everybody's  mouth.  Mrs.  RueseU  Taylor's  nurse- 
maid was  crossing  the  court,  with  the  baby  in  her  arms,  when 
she  tripped  over  the  string  of  Master  Hampden  Taylor's  kite. 
Well,  my  lady,  she  fell ;  and  her  first  thought,  you  know, 
was  to  save  the  baby  ;  eo  she  let  all  her  weight  go  on  the 
other  arm — the  right — and,  as  you  may  suppose,  broke  it. 
It  snapped  below  the  elbow.  The  gentleman  in  the  comer- 
house  was  sent  for  immediately,  to  get  it.  Now  they  say  (you, 
my  lady,  know  all  about  it,  of  course,)  that  there  are  two 
bones  in  that  part  of  one's  arm,  below  the  elbow." 

"  There  are  so.     Quite  correct.     There  are  two  bones." 

"■Well,  my  lady,  all  the  story  depends  upon  that.  The 
gentleman  in  question  did  set  Uie  bones ;  but  he  set  them 
across,  you  see, — as  it  might  be  so."  And  Miss  Nares 
arranged  four  pieces  of  whalebone  on  the  table  in  the  shape  of 
a  long,  narrow  letter  X ;  there  could  not  have  been  a  better 
exemplification.  "  The  consequence  was,  my  lady,  that  the 
poor  girl's  hand  was  found,  when  she  bad  got  well,  to  be 
turned  completely  round  :  and,  in  fiict,  it  is  all  but  useless." 

"  When  her  hands  are  in  her  lap,"  observed  Miss  Flint, "  the 
palm  of  the  right  lies  uppermost.     Ugh ! " 

"  When  she  beckons  the  children  with  that  hand,"  observed 
Mies  NoKt,  "  they  think  she  means  them  to  go  iiuther  off. 
A  girl  who  has  to  earn  her  bread,  my  lady  1  It  ia  in  every- 
body's mouth,  I  assure  you." 

''  What  has  become  of  the  girl  ?  "  asked  Lady  Hunter. 

"  Oh,  she  was  got  rid  of — sent  away — to  save  the  credit  of 
the  gentleman  in  the  corner-house.  But  these  things  will 
come  out,  my  lady.  You  are  aware  that  the  Russell  Taylors 
have  for  some  time  been  employing  Mr.  Foster,  from 
Biickley?" 

"Ah,  trnel  I  had  heard  of  that." 

With  unrelaxed  gravity,  I.ady  Hunter  letarwai  "wi  V^t 

^age,  csnjring  with  her  MiB8  Nstree'e  liwse.*-  «s^  '^^ 
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As  the  caniaige  drew  netir  Uie  oomra-liouse,  the  driver,  i 

if  sympathiaing  with  his  lady's  thoughts,  made  tia  faoisa  g 
their  very  slowest.  Lady  Hunter  raised  lieraelf,  and  leastH 
forward,  that  she  might  see  what  ghe  oould  see  in  this  Saagtf 
ous  Bboje.  The  spriog  evening  sun  shine  was  streamtng  in  aj 
the  garden  window  at  the  back  of  the  house  ;  ao  that  the  pai^ 
in  the  room  was  perfectly  visible,  in  the  thorough  hght,  tl 
any  one  who  could  Burmount  the  obstacle  of  the  blind,  Ladf 
Hunter  saw  four  people  sittiug  at  dinner,  and  somebody  ww 
waiting  on  ihem.  She  could  scarcely  have  told  what  i 
that  surprised  her  ;  but  she  CKclaimed  to  Sir  William — 

"  Good  heavens  1  they  are  at  dinner ! " 

Sir  William  called  out  angrily  to  the  coachman  to  i 
faster,  and  asked  whether  he  meant  to  keep  everybody  oat  d 
midnight. 

The  Hopes  were  far  less  moved  by  seeing  the  baronet  ii 
his  lady  driving  by,  than  the  baronet  and  his  lady  were  ! 
seeing  the  Hopes  dining.  They  had  not  the  slightest  obja 
tion  to  the  great  folks  from  the  Hall  deriving  all  the  excita 
ment  and  amusement  they  could  from  an  ^ring  through  ibt 
village  ;  and  they  were  happily  ignorant  of  the  moat  atro<30tf 
stories  about  Hope  which  were  now  circulating  from  moulA  *r^ 
mouth,  all  round  Deerbrook. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  they  found  that  th^  h 
been  indebted  to  the  great  folks  from  the  Hall  for  a  ot 
degree  of  protection,  partly  from  the  equipage  having  d 
off  the  attention  of  some  of  the  idlers,  and  partly  fromlt 
people  having  been  unwilling  to  indulge  all  ^eir  as^gr  an 
impertinence  in  the  presence  of  a  magistrate.  Scarcely  hd 
an  hoar  hod  elapsed  after  the  sound  of  tlie  carriage  whe^  hii 
4ied  away,  before  a  face  was  seen  surmounting  the  bliad  If 
the  windows  towards  the  street.  Presently  another  appearefll 
and  another.  Men  below  were  hoisting  up  boys,  to 
grimaces  at  the  family,  and  see  what  was  going  on, 
shatters  were  closed  rather  earlier  than  usual.  Philip  weS 
out  to  make  a  survey.  He  and  Mr.  Grey  soon  retoned,  I 
advise  that  the  ladies  shoidd  quit  the  house,  and  that  agi 
should  enter  it.  The  first  proposition  was  refiised; 
second  accepted,  Mr.  Grey  carried  off  all  the  m< 
and  smaU  valuables.  Hester  and  Margaret  bestirred  thai 
selves  to  provide  refreshmenta  for  Messrs.  Grey  and  Kowload' 
mm,  who  were  to  be  Teaij  \o  wA  in  ftiw  &!5Kiivt!K.  TStk 
^HPeelyknew  what  to  expeiv  -,  ■bux&e.']  \e»'iVieiVii«TO.'i«a'* 


Edward  was,  and  to  fear   aothing  from  nhich  he  did  not 

There  was  much  noise  round  the  house — a  multitude  of 
feet  and  of  voices.  Messengers  were  sent  off  to  the  Hall  and 
to  Dr.  Levitt,  who  must  now  be  disturbed,  whatever  might 
become  of  his  sermon.  Philip  brought  in  Mr.  Rowland's  niea, 
and  declared  he  should  not  leave  the  premises  again  if  ths 
Isdks  would  not  be  persuaded  to  go.  He  took  up  his  etatioB 
in  the  hal],  whence  he  thought  he  could  learn  most  of  what  it 
was  that  the  people  had  intended  to  do,  and  be  most  ready  to 
act  as  occasion  might  require.  No  one  could  imagine  what  wa* 
designed,  or  whether  there  was  any  design  at  all  on  foot.  The 
only  &ct  at  present  apparent  was,  that  the  crowd  was  every 
moment  increasing. 

Heeler  was  stooping  over  the  cellaret  in  the  room  where 
diey  had  dined,  when  a  tremendous  crash  startled  her,  and  a 
Btone  stmck  down  the  light  which  stood  beside  her,  leaving 
her  in  total  darkness.  Philip  came  to  her  in  a  moment.  No 
one  had  thonght  of  closing  the  shatters  of  the  back  windows ; 
and  now  the  garden  was  tiill  of  people.  The  house  was 
besieged  back  and  front ;  and,  in  ten  minutes  from  the 
entrBQce  of  this  first  stone,  not  a  pane  of  glass  was  left  un- 
broken in  any  of  the  lower  windows.  Hope  ran  out,  his 
apirit  thoroughly  roused  by  these  insults  ;  and  he  was  the  first 
to  seize  and  detain  one  of  the  offenders  ;  bat  the  feat  wa«  rather 
too  dangerous  to  bear  repetition.  He  was  recognised, 
mrrounded,  and  had  some  heavy  blows  inflicted  upoo 
him.  He  succeeded  in  bringing  off  hie  man  ;  but  it  was  hy 
tlie  help  of  a  sally  of  his  Mends  from  the  house  ;  and  having 
locked  up  his  prisoner  in  his  dte^ing-room,  he  found  it  best 
to  await  the  arrival  of  a  magistxate  before  he  went  forth  again. 

The  surgery  was  the  most  open  to  attack  ;  and  this  being 
the  place  where  the  people  expected  to  find  the  greatert 
nmnber  of  dead  bodies,  their  energies  were  directed  towards 
the  professional  port  of  the  premises.  The  pupil  took  flight, 
and  left  the  intruders  to  work  their  pleasure.  They  found 
no  bodies,  and  were  angry  accordingly.  When  the  crashing 
of  all  the  glass  was  over,  the  shelves  and  cases  were  torn  down, 
and,  with  the  table  and  chairs,  carried  out  into  the  street,  and 
cast  into  a  heap.  Other  wood  was  brought ;  and  it  was  owii:^^ 
to  the  pertinacity  of  the  mob  in  front  ot  &elcKiiMe,,WflMu»d«.- 
isig  the  shatters,  that  the  rioters  met  ^ilb  ws  a^^oKtfnaiv""  '^ 
Hope,  End^rhy,  and  Iheir  a^sisla.nSai'     '    ~ 


their  hands  than  they  could  well  manage,  ia  beating  off 
assailants  in  front.  If  the  shutters  were  destroyed,  the  whi 
furniture  of  the  house  would  go,  and  no  protection  would 
remain  to  anybody  in  it.  The  surgery  must  be  lefl  to  take 
its  chaJice,  rather  than  this  barrier  between  the  women  and 
the  mob  be  thrown  down.  Wliatever  offensive  warfare  wna 
offered  from  the  house  was  from  the  servants,  fix>m  the  upper 
window.  The  women  poured  down  a  quick  succession  of 
paila  of  water ;  and  Charles  returned,  with  good  aim,  each 
stones  as  had  found  their  way  in.  The  gentlemen  were  little 
aware,  for  some  time,  that  the  cries  of  vexation  or  ridicule, 
which  were  uttered  now  and  then,  were  caused  by  the  feats  of 
their  own  coadjutors  overhead  :  and  it  was  in  consequence 
seeing  Hester  and  Margaret  laughing  in  the  midst  of 
panic  that  the  fact  becamt;  known  to  them, 

Soon  after,  a  bright  light  was  visible  between  the 
of  the  shutters,  and  a  prodigious  shout  arose  outside. 
bonfire  was  kindled.  Hester  and  Margaret  went  to  the  u] 
windows  to  see  it ;  and  when  the  attacks  upon  the  ahul 
seemed  to  have  ceased,  Eudcrby  joined  them.  There  W 
very  few  faces  among  tlie  crowd  that  were  known  even, 
Charles,  whose  business  it  was,  in  his  own  opinion,  to  ki 
everybody.  Mr.  Tucker  was  evidently  only  looking  on  fi 
a  distance.  Mrs.  Plumstead  had  been  on  the  spot,  but  1 
gone — l«rriSed  into  quietness  by  the  fire,  into  which 
rioters  had  threatened  to  throw  her,  if  she  disturbed  dieir  p 
ceedings.  She  had  professed  to  despise  the  idea  of  a  duck 
in  the  brook  ;  but  a  scorching  in  the  fire  was  not  to  be  bravi 
so  no  more  was  heard  of  her  this  night.  Three  or  four  of 
frequenters  of  the  public-house  were  on  the  spot ;  but  tl 
tbey  lent  a  hand  to  throw  fresh  loads  of  fuel  on  the  fire, 
did  not  take  their  pipes  from  their  mouths,  nor  seem 
prime  movers  in  the  riot.  The  yellow  blaze  lighted 
hundred  iaces,  scowling  witii  angiT  or  grinning  with  i 
but  they  were  all  strange — strange  us  the  incidents  of  the 
A  little  retired  from  the  glai'e  of  the  fire,  w 
revealed  only  when  the  flame  shot  up  from,  being  Ireshly 
— Sir  William  Hunter  on  horseback  with  his  immovable 
behind  him.  How  long  he  had  been  there,  nobody  in 
house  could  tell  \  noi  whether  he  had  attempted  to  do 
thing  in  behalf  of  peace  and  quiet.  There  he  sat,  as  if  li 
on  for  his  amusement,  and  forgettiog  that  he  had  any  ' 
Jfilh  the  scene. 
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It  was  no  wonder  that  Dr.  Levitt  waa  not  yet  visible.  If 
he  should  arrive  by  dawn,  that  was  all  that  could  be  expected. 
Bat  where  were  Mr.  Grey  and  Sydney?  Where  was  Mr. 
Rowland?  Like  some  of  Mr,  Hope's  other  neighbours,  who 
ought  to  have  come  to  his  aid  on  such  an  occasion,  these 
gentlemen  were  detained  at  home  by  the  emotions  of  their 
Cunilies.  Sydney  Grey  was  locked  up  by  his  tender  mother 
aa  secnrely  as  Mr.  Hnpe's  prisoner ;  and  all  the  boy's  efforts 
to  break  the  door  availed  only  to  bruise  him  full  as  Gerioualy 
as  the  mob  would  have  done.  His  father  w.ia  detained  hy 
tibe  tremours  of  his  wife,  the  palpitations  of  Sophia,  and  the 
tears  and  sobs  of  die  twins,  all  of  which  began  with  the 
cert^nty  of  the  first  stone  having  been  thrown,  and  were  by 
no  means  abated  by  the  sight  of  the  reflection  of  the  flames 
on  the  sty.  Mr.  Giey  found  it  really  impoaaible  ta  leave  his 
&nuiy,  as  he  aflcrwards  said.  He  consoled  himself  with  the 
thought  that  he  had  done  the  best  he  could,  by  sending  his 
men.  These  things  were  exactly  what  his  partner  said.  He, 
too,  had  done  the  best  he  could,  in  sending  his  men.  He, 
too,  found  it  impossible  to  leave  his  &mily.  In  \he  dusk  of 
the  evening,  when  the  first  stones  had  begun  to  fly,  the 
carriage  which  was  heard,  in  the  intervals  of  the  crashes,  to 
roll  by,  contained  Mrs.  Rowland  and  her  ehildren,  and  someone 
else.  It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  it  was  made  impossible 
to  Mr.  Bowland  to  leave  his  family,  to  go  to  the  assistance  of 
the  people  in  the  cornej-house. 

A  fresh  shout  soon  announced  some  now  device.  A  kind 
of  procession  appeared  to  be  advancing  up  the  street,  and 
some  notes  of  rude  music  were  heard.  A  party  waa  bringing 
an  effigy  of  Mr,  Hope  to  burn  on  the  pile.  There  was  the 
odious  thing — plain  enough  in  the  light  of  the  fire — with  the 
halter  rotmd  its  neck,  a  knife  in  the  right  hand,  and  a  phial 
— It  real  phial  out  of  Hope's  own  aargery,  in  the  left ! 

"  This  is  too  bad  to  be  borne,"  cried  Enderby  ;  while  Hope, 
who  had  come  up  to  see  what  others  were  seeing,  laughed 
heartily  at  the  representative  of  himself.  "  This  is  not  to  be 
endured,     Morris,  quick  I     Fetch  me  half  a  dozen  candles." 

"Candles,  sir?" 

"  Yes,  candles.  I  will  put  this  rabble  to  fliglit.  I  wbh  I 
bad  Uiought  of  it  before." 

"  Oh,  Philip  1"  said  Margaret,  apprehensively. 

""     ^g^ffffj  Margaret.     I  am  gtjjn^  \n  i.Q  wi'WSiKai^ 


He  would  not  let  sny  one  go  vith  him  but  Cb&rha  a 
Morris.  It  was  some  minutca  belbrc  any  effect  Irtmi  ! 
abeence  was  perceived ;  but,  at  length,  just  when  the  elfl 
had  been  sufficiently  inEu]ted,  and  was  about  to  be  oast  it 
ihe  flames,  and  Hester  had  begged  her  hnaband  not  to  Ian; 
at  ft  any  more,  a  roar  of  acguiah  and  ifirror  was  heard  tti 
the  crowd,  which  began  to  disperse  in  all  directions.  H 
ladies  ventured  to  Itan  out  of  the  window,  to  see  what » 
the  cause  of  the  uproar.  They  understood  it  in  a  moma 
Mr.  Enderby  had  possessed  himself  of  the  sieleton  whii 
tnng  in  the  mahogany  case  in  the  waiting-room,  had  '&gbt 
tt  up  behind  the  eyes  and  the  ribs,  and  was  carrying  it  ak 
before  him,  approaching  rnund  the  comer,  and  thus  con&oii 
ing  the  effigy.  The  spectre  moved  steadily  on,  wfaQe  ti 
people  fled.  It  made  straight  for  Sir  William  Hunter,  wio  no 
seemed  for  the  first  time  disposed  to  shift  his  place.  He  d 
BO  with  as  much  aiowness  and  dignity  as  were  compatible  wi 
the  urgency  of  the  circumstances,  edging  his  horse  I'urib 
and  further  into  the  shade.  When  he  found,  however,  lii 
the  spectre  continued  to  light  its  own  path  towards  him,  tlieB 
was  something  rather  piteous  in  the  tone  of  his  appeal  .- 
"I  am  Sir  William  Hunlerl  I  am  —  I  am  Sir  WilHa 
Hunter!"  The  spectre  disregarding  even  this  infoniMHSo 
there  was  nothing  for  the  baronet  to  do  but  to  gallop  oflf — h 
groom  for  once  in  advance  of  him.  When  they  were  out  < 
sight,  the  spectre  turned  sharp  round,  and  cnconats: 
Dr.  Levitt,  who  was  now  arriving  just  whea  every  one  t 
was  departing.  He  started,  as  might  have  been  expect. 
spoke  angrily  to  the  "idle  boy"  whom  Le  supposed  to  1 
behind  the  case  of  bones,  and  laughed  heartily  when  I 
learned  who  was  the  perpetrator,  and  what  the  purpose  ( 
Uie  joke.  He  entered  Hope's  house,  to  learn  the  j 
of  die  outrage,  and  order  otf  the  prisoner  into  coiifinBinei 
elsewhere,  his  ideas  being  too  extensively  diecomposed  I 
admit  of  any  more  sermou'writing  this  night.  Charles  lu 
already  captured  the  effigy,  and  set  it  up  ia  the  hall :  a  fe 
more  pailsful  of  water  extinguished  the  tire  in  the  street ;  ns 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  neighbourhood  seemed  to  be  ■ 
quiet  as  usual. 

"  Where  are  you  to  sleep  after  all  this  fatigue  ?"  aa!dHa{ 

to  hia  wife  and  sister,  when  Ih',  Levitt  and  Philip  were  gooi 

aad  the  men  were  at  their  supper  below.    "  I  do  not  bdie» 

^mtMbave  left  you  a  room  ^vt.ic\^  ia  nol  ■yf^^Vi'Sti^ts 
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WliHt  &  strasge  home  to  have  put  you  ia  !  Who  would  have 
thought  it  4  year  ago?" 

Hester  aniitcd,  and  said  she  was  never  less  sleepy.  Atotris 
bdiavsd  that  not  a  pane  of  glass  vae  broken  ia  the  attics,  And 
bsr  Indies  could  sleep  there,  if  they  preferred  remaioiag  at 
home  to  stepping  to  Mr.  Grey's-  They  much  preferred 
rapaining  where  they  were :  and,  on  examination,  it  was 
ibond  that  Ms'Tgaret's  room  was  also  entire.  Hope  proposed 
to  take  possession  of  Charles's  attic,  fur  once ;  and  Charles 
oqJDyed  the  novelty  of  having  a  mattrasa  laid  down  &)t  him 
ia  a  corner  of  the  upper  landing.  Morris  tempted  the  ladiec 
qnd  her  mastet-  to  refresh  themselves  with  tea.  She  piled  up 
the  fire  to  a  ChriatmaB  height,  to  compensate  for  the  dranghta 
whioh  blew  in  from  the  broken  windows.  Hope  soon  grew 
^scontented  with  her  plan. 

"  This  will  sever  do,"  SM-d  he,  shiTering.  "  Tow  will  all 
be  ill :  and  nobody  must  be  ill  now,  for  I  Lave  no  medicines 
left." 

Uorris  murmured  a  wish  that  tie  physic  bad  beon  forced 
down  the  people's  throats. 

"  It  is  better  where  it  is,  Morris,"  said  her  master ;  "  and 
we  will  forgive  these  poor  people  ;  shall  we  not?  They  arc 
lamentably  ignorant,  you  see." 

Morris  thought  forgiveness  was  always  pretty  sure  to  come 
in  time:  but  it  was  not  very  easy  at  the  moment.  She 
thought  she  could  get  over  their  robbing  her  master  of  any 
amount  of  property  ;  but  she  could  not  excuse  their  making 
him  ndJculouH  belbre  his  lady's  own  eyes. 

"  They  oannct  make  him  ridiculous,  Morris,"  said  Haeter, 
cheerfully. 

"  People  who  are  persecuted  are  considered  great,  you  know, 
Morris,"  said  Margaret. 

"Bravo,  ladies !"  cried  Hope.  "You  keep  up  your  own 
spirits,  and  my  complacency,  bravely.  But  seriously,  Morris," 
he  continued,  perceiving  that  the  vulgarity  of  the  present 
affliction  weighud  down  the  good  woman's  heart ;  "  is  it  not 
trw  that  few  of  our  trials— none  i>f  those  which  are  moat 
truly  trials — seem  dignified  at  the  time?  If  they  did, 
padeoce  would  be  easier  tbau  it  is.  The  death  of  miLTtyra  to 
their  faith  is  grand  to  look  back  upon  ;  but  it  did  not  appear 
so  to  the  best  of  tiie  martyrs  at  the  time.  This  little  trial  of 
OUI8  looks  provokii^,  and  fooUsh,  and  meUk,Vn  '■ois  Vv-t^^N-' 
^m^^Uter  it  reiilly  ia  ao,  will  de^ui^  ou  ^kVn  we  ^         '"' 
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and  wbaterer  it  may  bring  after  it,  grand  or  mean,  aU  ire 
Laye  to  do  is  to  be  goodhumoared  with  it,  Morris." 

Morris  curtsied  low.  . 

"  And  now,  to  your  rooms,"  reaumed  Hope :  "  this  place  ii  ] 
growing  too  chiJly  for  you,  notwithstanding  Moirie's  capital  | 
fire." 

"  One  thing  more,"  stud  Margaret  "  I  am  a  little  unesjj 
about  Maria.  Hag  any  one  thought  of  her  ?  She  must  be 
anxious  about  us." 

"  I  will  go  tliis  moment,"  auid  Hope.  "  Nay,  my  love,  it  i» 
early  yet ;  no  one  in  Deerbrook  is  gone  to  rest  yet,  but  die 
cbiidren.  I  can  be  back  in  ten  minutes,  and  tike  street  it 
empty." 

"  Let  him  go,"  said  Margaret.  "  It  will  be  a  great  kind- 
ness ;  and  Burely  there  is  no  danger  now." 

Hope  was  gone.  He  did  not  come  back  in  ten  mintitea,noT 
in  half  an  hour.  Even  Margaret  heartily  repented  having 
urged  him  to  leave  home.  During  his  absence  she  thai 
repented,  but  no  longer  when  he  returned.  He  brought  newi 
which  made  her  haslJ^n  to  dress  herself  for  the  open  air,  when 
she  was  quite  ready  to  retire  to  rest.  It  was  well  that  1 
brother  had  gone.  Maria  had  been  thrown  down  by  i 
crowd,  which  had  ovcrlaken  her  as  she  was  walking  homewar' 
and  she  had  broken  her  leg.  The  limb  was  set,  th 
a  simple  and  promising  one ;  but  she  was  in  pain, 
Margaret  must  go  and  pass  the  night  with  her.  How  than' 
were  they  all  now,  that  some  one  had  thought  of  Maria  1 
had  been  in  extreme  anxiety  for  them  ;  and  she  would  | 
certainly  have  sent  for  aid  before  the  morning.  It  was  iat" 
a  blessing  that  some  one  had  thought  of  Maria. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

COMING  TO  AN  UNDERSTANDING, 


Mr.  Ekherby  was  loo  angiy  with  his  sister  to  see  her  t 
night.     He  went  GCraight  to  his  room,  at  his  mother's  < 
house,  and  did  not  breakfast  with  the  Rowlands.     He  knot" 
at  their  door  when  breakfast  was  finished,  and  sent  to  request 
Mrs.  Rowland's  presence  in  the  drawing-room.     All  this  had 
giv&i  the  lady  time  to  prepare  her  mood,  and  some  very  clever 
and  bold  sayings ;  but  wtctn  tW  "voter)\!™  -wmb  «^^,&^%'<mta 


earprised  to  &oA  hovi  some  of  these  sa^iugs  had  ffme  ont  eij 
her  miud,  aod  how  others  had  remained  there,  Jor  want  oC 
opportunity  to  speak  them  ;  so  that  she  had  not  made  nearly 
so  good  a  figure  as  she  had  intJsnded. 

There  was  all  due  politeness  in  Enderby's  way  of  induciagf 
hie  nster  to  sit  down,  and  of  asking  ailer  the  health  of  hersetf 
and  her  children. 

"  We  are  alL  wonderfully  improved,  thank  you,  brother., 
Indeed  I  have  hopes  tjiat  we  ihall  all  enjoy  better  health 
■henceforward  than  we  have  ever  known.  Mr.  WaJcot's 
will  be  new  life  to  us." 

"  Whose  care  ?  " 

"  Mr,  Walcot's.  We  brought  him  with  us  last  night ; 
be  is  to  go  at  once  into  my  mother's  house.  He  is  a  BUi^eon. 
of  the  first  degree  of  eminence.  I  think  myself  extremely 
fortunate  in  having  secured  him.  The  chief  reason,  however^ 
of  my  inviting  hiai  here  was,  that  my  poor  mother  might  be 
properly  taken  care  of.  Now  I  sliail  be  at  peace  on  I  " 
account,  which  I  really  never  was  before.  Kow  that  she  w 
be  in  good  hands,  I  shall  feel  that  I  have  doue  my  duty." 

"  And,  pray,  does  Rowland  know  of  your  having  brought 
this  Btranger  here?" 

"  Of  course.  Mr.  Walcot  is  our  guest  till  his  own  house 
can  be  prepared  for  him.  Aa  I  tell  you,  he  arrived  with  me^ 
last  night." 

"  And  now  let  me  tell  you,  sister,  that  either  Mr.  Walcot  is 
not  a  man  of  honour,  or  you  have  miaintbrmed  him  of  the 
true  state  of  affairs  here :  I  suspect  the  latter  to  be  the  ease. 
It  is  of  a  piece  with  the  whole  of  yam  conduct,  toward* 
Mr.  Hope— ^joiiduct  unpardonable  for  its  untruthfulness,  and 
hateful  for  its  malice." 

Not  one  of  Mrs.  Rowland's  prepared  answers  would  suit  ii 
this  place.  Before  she  could  think  of  anything  to  say,  Enderby 
proceeded ; — 

"  It  is  a  dreadful  thing  for  a  brother  to  have  to  speak  to  a 
sister  as  I  now  speak  to  you ;  but  it  is  your  own  doin^ 
Mr.  Hope  must  have  justice ;  and  you  have  bo  one  to  blara« 
but  yourself  that  justice  must  be  done  at  your  expense.  ' 
give  you  fair  notice  that  I  shall  discharge  my  duly  fully,  i 
the  painful  circumstances  in  which  you  have  contrived  to 
place  all  your  family." 

"  Do  what  you  will,  Philip.     My  firal  iuVj  Sa  \ft  ^a^  ^Kt*:- 
^^tbe  health  of  my  parent  and  my  diWi^en-',  aKvi\^,V)  ■&>» 
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DeerbiDok  is  provided  with  a  mMlical  i 
confidence,  all  Decrbrook  will  thuiik  me." 
Ignorant  and  atnpid  as  Deerbrook  ia  about  many  tbiagHti 
Priacilla,  it  is  not  so  wicked  aa  to  thank  an^  one  tor  wagingft 
cowardly  war  against  tlie  good,  for  disparaging  the  able  and* 
accomplished,  and  fabricating  and  circulating  injuriow^ 
stories  against  people  too  magnanioious  for  itte  slandenr  ti 
understand." 

"  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean,  Philip," 

"  1  mean  tJial  you  have  done  all  this  towards  Hm  HapeB>.< 
You  do  not  know  tliat  he  and  his  wife  arc  not  happy.  Yat'. 
know  that  Hope  is  an  able  and  most  humajie  man  in  his 
profession,  and  that  he  does  not  steal  dead  bodies.  You  lent 
die  falsehood  of  the  whole  set  of  vulgar  stories  that  you  ha 
put  into  circulation  against  him.  Yoit  know,  also,  that  e 
mother  lias  entire  confidence  in  him,  and  that  it  wilt  g«  n« 
to  break  her  heart  to  have  him  dismissed  for  any  one  < 
This  is  the  meaning  of  what  I  say.  As  for  what  I  mem 
do — it  is  this-  I  shall  speak  to  Mr.  Walcot  at  once 
Ilia  intention  to  settle  here  is  known." 

"  You  are  too  late,  my  dear  sir.     Every  one  in  Deerbrool 
knows  it  as  well  us  if  Dr.  Levitt  was  to  give  notice  of  it  fi 
Tiie  pulpit  to-day." 

"  So  much  the  wotec  for  you,  Piiscilla.  I  shall  explil 
the  wliole  of  Hope's  case  to  Mr.  Walcot,  avoiding,  if  pi  '*' 
all  BSposure  of  you ." 

"  Oh,  pray  do  not  disturb  yourself  about  that.    Mr.  1 
knows  me  very  well.     I  am  not  afraid." 

"Avoiding,  if  possible,  all  exposure  of  you,"  re 
Knderby,  "  but  not  shrinking  from  the  full  statement  of  i 
facts,  if  that  should  prove  necessary  to  Hope's  jusdfioatieil 
Tf  this  gentleman  be  honourable,  he  will  decline  attending  n 
mother,  and  go  away  more  willingly  than  he  came.  I  sill 
bear  testimony  to  my  friend  with  equal  freedom  everyiriM 
else  ;  and  I  will  never  rest  till  tlie  wrongs  you  have  doi 
him  are  repaired — ns  far  as  reparation  is  possible." 

"  You  take  the  tone  of  defiance,  I  see,  Philip.  I  have  m 
tlie  slightest  objection.     We  defy  each  other,  then." 

"I   cannot  but  take  that  tone  for  a  purpose  which,  '. 
conceive,  ia  the  kindest  which,  under  the  drcumstancos,  ■ 
be  entertained  towards  you,  sister.     I  do  it  in  the  hope  ti 
belbre  it  is  too  Iat«,  yon  wiVV  yo^T^df  do  tlve  justioe  ■" ' 
Wmf.ahaU  be  done.     I  give  you  ^leoi'^^ftT^  n       "~ 
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yoo  opportunit/  to  retriere  yoiiraelf,  to  repair  the  mischief 
you  have  done,  and  to  alleviate  the  misery  which  I  see  is 
comii^  upon  you." 

•*  You  are  very  good :  but  I  know  what  I  am  about,  and  I 
i  shall  proceed  in  my  oivn  wiiy.  I  mean  to  gut  rid  of  theae 
',  Hopes ;  and,  perhaps,  you  may  be  surprised  to  see  how  soon 
'  I  oucceed." 

"  The  Hopes  shnO  remain  as  long  as  they  wish  to  stay,  if 
truth  can  prevail  against  fuisehood.  I  am  aorry  for  you,  if 
.  you  cannot  endure  the  presence  of  neighbours  wliose  whole 
'  mindd  and  conduct  are  noble  and  hamane,  and  known  by  yon 
,  to  be  so.  This  desire  to  get  rid  of  them  is  a  bad  eymptom, 
I  Priscilla — a.  symptom  of  a  malady  which  neither  Hope  nor 
Mr,  Walcot,  nor  any  one  but  yourself,  can  cure.  1  would 
I  have  you  look  to  it." 

"  Is  your  BMinon  ended?  It  is  time  I  was  getting  ready  to 
hear  Dr.  Leyitt's." 

"  What  I  have  to  say  is  not  finished.  I  desire  to  know 
what  yon  mean  by  telling  eveiybody  that  I  am  engaged  lo 
Miss  Mary  Bruee," 

"  I  said  BO,  because  it  is  true." 

The  cool  assurance  with  which  she  said  this  was  l«o  much 
for  Eoderby's  gravity.     He  burst  out  a  laughing, 

"  If  not  precisely  true  when  I  said  it,  it  was  sure  to  be  so 
80OD  ;  vhich  is  just  the  same  thing.  I  mean  that  it  shall  be 
true.    I  have  set  my  heart  upon  your  marrying,  and  upon  ymu* 

marrying  Mary  Bruce.   I  know  she  would  like  it,  and " 

"  Stop  there  I  Not  another  word  about  Miss  Bruce !  I 
will  not  have  you  take  liberties  with  her  name  to  me  ;  and 
this  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  told  you  so.  It  is  not  trae 
that  ihe  would  like  it — no  more  true  than  many  other  things 
that  you  have  said :  and  if  you  were  to  repeat  it  till  night,  it 
would  make  no  sort  of  impression  upon  me.  Miss  Bnioe 
knows  little,  and  cares  leas,  about  me  ;  and  beware  how  yon 
say  to  the  contrary ! — And  now  for  the  plain  lUct.  I  am 
cugaged  elsewhere." 
■*Noj  yon  are  not." 
"  Yea;  I  am." 

>a  mil  marry  no  one  but  Mary  Bruce  at  last,  you  will 
■krvor  you  may  think  now." 
f  Ueaven'a  sake,  PrisoiJla,  if  you  have   any  of  tlus 
ma  jstafaes  to  have  for  Miaa  Brace,  X,Te3A  Vw;  '^^^^^^  j 
■  respect/ — I  am  accepted  by "M-atgatet "Vda  " 
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^^^V  "  1  dare  say  you  are  I     Margaret  IbboUon  I     So  this  is  tf  ^ 
^^^^Tne  bottom  of  all  your  energy  about  tbe  Hopes  I" 

"  I  admired  Hope  before  I  ever  saw  Margaret,  with  sufficient 
energy  to  prompt  me  to  anytiiing  I  meaa  to  do  in  hia  Bupport. 
But  Margaret  has  certainly  exalted  my  ieelings  towards  him, 
as  she  has  towards  everything  morally  great  and  beautiful" 

"  I  hope  you  will  all  make  yourselves  happy  with  yonr 
greatness  and  yonr  beauty ;  for  these  friends  of  yours  seem 
Ekely  to  have  little  else  left  to  comfort  themselves  with." 

"  They  will  be  happy  with  their  grentness  and  loveliness, 
sister ;  for  it  is  Hejivea's  decree  that  they  should.  Why  will 
you  not  let  yourself  be  happy  in  witnessing  it,  PrisciUa  ?  Wliy 
will  you  not  throw  oiF  the  restraint  of  bad  feelings,  and  do 
ni^nanimouti  justice  to  this  iamily,  and,  having  thus  opened 
and  freed  your  mind,  glory  in  their  goodness — the  nest  best 
thing  to  being  as  good  as  they  ?  You  have  power  of  mind  to  | 
do  this :  tho  very  force  with  which  you  persist  in  persecutiBg 
them  shows  that  you  have  power  for  better  things.  Believe  me, 
they  are  full  of  the  spirit  of  forgiveness.     Do  but  try " 

"  Thank  you.  I  am  glad  you  are  aware  of  my  power.  If 
they  forgive  me  for  anything,  it  shall  be  for  my  power," 

"  That  is  not  for  you  to  determine,  happily.  To  what 
extent  they  forgive  is  between  God  and  themselves.  You  lie 
under  their  forgiveness,  -whether  you  will  or  not.  I  own, 
Priscilla,  I  would  fain  bestow  on  Margaret  a  sister  whom  slie 
might  respect  rather  than  forgive." 

"  Pray  how  many  persons  have  you  persuaded  that 
Margaret  Ibbotson  is  to  be  my  aister-in-law?" 

"  Very  few  ;  for  your  sake,  scarcely  any.  We  have  1 
willing  to  allow  you  your  own  time  and  metliods 
extricating  yourself  irom  the  difficulties  you  have  made 
yourself,  by  your  inconsiderate  talk  about  Miss  Bruce. 
own  I  caanot  conceive  how  you  could  originate  and  cany  i 
such  a  device.     You  must  now  get  out  of  the  scrape  in 

"  I  am  glad  you  have  told  so  few  people  of  your 
ment.    It  makes  it  an  easier  matter  to  help  you.    I  shall  di 
the  engagement  everywhere." 

"  That  will  hardly  avail  against  my  teatlmonj'." 
"  It  will,  when  you  are  gone.      The  Deerbrook 
always  attend  to  the  lost  speaker.     Indeed,  I  think  I  have 
majority  with  as  oon,  a&  tha  avsou  of  lost  night 
L  plamly  shi 
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"  Hope  is  not  the  first  good  man  who  has  been  slandered 
and  suffered  violence.  Oh,  PrisciUa,  I  am  unwilling  lo  pve 
you  np !  Let  me  hope,  that  the  pride,  the  insane  pride  of 
tbis  morning,  jb  but  the  re-action  of  your  internal  Buffering 
JTom  witnessing  the  results  of  your  influence  in  the  outrages 
of  ]aat  night.  Confide  this  to  me  now,  and  give  yourself 
snch  ease  as  you  yet  can." 

"  Thank  you:  but  you  are  quite  mistaken,  I  was  extremely 
glad  to  arrive  tvheu  I  did.  It  satisfied  me  as  to  the  necessity 
of  getting  rid  of  these  people  ;  and  it  proved  to  Mr,  Walcot, 
as  I  observed  to  him  at  the  time,  how  much  he  was  wanted 
bere.  Now,  if  you  have  nothing  more  to  say  to  me,  I  must 
go.     I  shall  deny  your  engagement  everywhere." 

Philip  fixed  hia  eyes  upon  her  with  an  earnestness  from 
nliich,  for  one  moment,  she  shrank  ;  but  she  instantly  rallied, 
and  returned  hJm  a  stare  which  lasted  till  she  reached  the 
door, 

"  There  is  something  almost  subhme  in  audacity  like  this," 
thought  he.  "  But  it  cannot  last.  It  cornea  from  internal 
torture — a  thing  as  necessarily  temporary  as  faitli  (the  source 
of  the  odier  kind  of  strength)  is  durable.  Not  the  slightest 
compunction  has  she  for  having  caused  the  misery  she  knows 
of ;  and  not  a  whit  would  she  relent  if  she  could  become 
aware  (which  she  never  shall)  of  what  she  made  Margaret 
suffer.  I  fear  my  Margaret  has  still  much  to  endure  from 
her.  I  will  watch  and  struggle  to  ward  off  from  her  every 
evil  word  and  thought.  This  is  the  only  comfort  under  the 
luiaery  of  her  being  exposed  to  the  malice  of  any  one  belonging 
to  me.  No;  not  the  only  corofoA.  She  does  not  suffer  from 
these  things  as  she  did.  She  says  she  has  a  new  strength  ; 
and,  thank  Godl  I  bolievo  it.  Now  for  Mr.  Walcot  1  I 
must  catch  him  as  he  comes  out  of  church,  and  see  what  I 
can  make  of  him.  If  he  is  an  honourable  man,  all  may  turn 
out  well.     If  not — Rowland  and  I  must  see  what  can  be  done 
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CHAPTEE  XXX. 

CONDOLBUCK, 


family  in  the  coriier-Loiise  thought  this 
Sunday  morning  they  had  evt-r  looked  upon.  OuCside 
premiaes,  oil  was  hhe  a  Muy  sabbath.  The  gardens 
their  fragrance  iato  the  warm,  Btill  air :  the  cottage  i 
were  open,  and  early  roses  and  late  hyacinths  spewed  witbn 
the  casements.  The  swallows  were  shiimniiig  and  dippiaf 
about  the  meadows ;  and  thti  swans  steeled  their  majestic 
course  along  the  river,  rippling  its  otherwise  unbroken  em- 
face.  The  men  of  the  village  sat  on  the  thresholda  of  their 
doors,  smoking  an  early  pipe  1  and  theii'  tidj  children,  tin 
bojie  with  hctir  combed  straight,  and  the  girls  with  cleu 
pinafores,  came  abroad ;  some  to  carry  the  Sunday  dinnei 
to  the  baker's,  and  others  to  nurse  the  baby  in  the  sunshine, 
or  to  snatch  a  bit  of  play  behind  a  neighbour's  dwelling. 
The  contrast  within  the  corner-house  was  strange.  Mwiis 
uid  the  boy  had  been  up  early  to  gather  the  stoues,  s»l 
sweep  up  the  fragments  of  glass  from  the  floors,  to  put  tbe 
efGgy  out  of  sight,  and  cfQice  the  marks  of  feet  in  die  holi 
and  parlours.  The  supper  had  been  cleared  away  id  iIk 
kitchen,  and  the  smell  of  spirits  and  tobacco  got  rid  of:  but 
this  was  all  that  the  most  zealous  servants  could  do.  The 
front  shutters  must  remain  closed,  and  the  garden  windows 
empty  of  glass.  The  garden  itself  was  a  mournful  specuele, 
— the  pretty  garden,  which  had  been  the  pride  aad  pleamc 
of  the  family  all  this  spring;  part  of  the  wall  was  thimn 
down;  the  ivy  trailed  on  tlie  earth.  Of  the  Aruba,  sane 
were  pulled  up,  and  others  out  off  at  the  roots,  Th*  beds 
were  trodden  into  clay,  and  the  grass,  so  green  and  now 
yesterday,  was  now  trampled  black  where  it  was  not  hiddw 
with  fragments  of  the  wood-work  of  the  surgery,  and  nilk 
the  refuse  of  the  broken  glasses  and  spilled  drugs.  Hope  liad 
also  risen  early.  He  had  found  his  scared  pupil  returoed, 
and  wandering  about  the  ruins  of  his  abode, — the  suvetr. 
They  set  to  work  together,  to  put  out  of  sight  whatever  was 
least  seemly  of  the  scattered  contents  of  the  professional 
apartment ;  but,  with  all  their  pains,  the  garden  looked 
forlorn  and  disagTeeaWc  enou^  NsUea  Keatar 
|tawled,  to  make  brtakSasl  to  ftie  o^n  avc  c 
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and  ber  husband  l.tiooght  it  time  to  go  and  see  how  li[itri& 
had  passed  the  night,  and  to  bring  Margaret  home. 

Hester  received  from  her  husband  and  sister  a  favottrable 
report  of  Maria.  She  hftd  slept,  and  Margaret  bad  siept 
beade  h<r.  Maria  carried  her  philosophy  into  all  the  eir- 
eumHlanaeg  of  bpr  lot,  and  she  had  been  long  uacd  to  pain 
and  interruption  of  her  plans.  These  things,  and  the  huny 
of  an  accident  in  the  street,  might  dismay  one  inexperienced 
in  suffering,  but  not  her.  Wbennot  tept  awake  by  actual  pain, 
riie slept;  and  when  assured  that  her  case  was  perti;ctly  simple, 
Mid  that  there  was  every  probability  of  her  being  as  well  as 
usual  in  a  few  weeks,  all  her  anxdeiiea  were  for  tlie  Hopes. 
No  report  of  them  could  ha^e  sntisfiEd  her  so  well  as  Mr.  Hope's 
early  visit, — as  his  serene  conntenance  and  cheerful  voice. 
Sihe  saw  that  he  was  not  sad  at  heart ;  and  warmly  as  she 
bDnoored  bis  temper,  she  could  hardly  understand  this.  Ko 
wonder ;  for  she  did  not  know  ivhat  his  sufferings  had  pre- 
viously been  from  other  causes,  nor  how  vivid  was  his  delight 
at  the  spirit  in  which  Hester  received  their  present  misfor- 
tunes. Margaret  saw  at  once  that  all  was  well  at  home,  and 
made  no  inquiries  about  her  sister. 

"  Here  is  a  Jetter  for  you,  with  a  mftgnificent  seal,"  said 
Uestcf ,  03  they  entered.  "  And  here  is  tea  as  hot,  I  believe, 
as  if  we  were  still  blessed  with  glass  windows." 

The  letter  had  just  been  left  by  Sir  William  Hunter's 
groom.  It  was  from  the  Baronet,  and  its  contents  informed 
Mr.  Hope  that  his  attendance  wou)d  not  be  required  at  the 
almshouses  in  future,  as  their  inmates  were  placed  under  the 
medical  superintendence  of  Mr,  Walcot. 

"  I  am  ^M"  said  Hester.  "  No  more  danger  and  insult 
irom  that  quarter  1 " 

"  Nor  funds  either,  my  dear.  It  is  pleasant  enough  to  hava 
no  iosuit  and  danger  to  apprehend  ;  but  what  will  you  say  to 
having  no  funds  V" 

"  We  shall  see  when  that  time  comes,  love.  Meantime, 
here  is  breiiktast,  and  the  sweet  Sunday  all  before  us?" 

The  pressure  of  her  hand  by  her  husband  effaced  all  woes, 
present  and  fotnre. 

"  Who  is  Mr.  Walcot  ?"  asked  Margaret. 

"  Sottiebody  from  Blickley,  I  suppose,"  said  Hester. 

"  No,"  replied  Hope.  "  Mr.  Walcot  is  a.  B\iteMiTi,\aA  "itsM 
.   who  aettiei  in  DeerbrooVL    a\,    sK^en.    • 
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part  of  the  praoticfl  of  the  pUice 
the  '  better  doctor,"  '  the  new  m 
80  much  of  late." 

Hester  changed  colour,  and  Margaret  too,  while  Ha| 
related  the  arrival  of  Mrs.  Rowland  and  her  party,  i 
beard  it  from  his  pupil  early  this  morning. — What  Bortifl 
Dum  was  Mr.  Walcot  ?  Time  must  show,  "' 
settle  in  this  uvanner,  at  such  a  conjnncttire  o^ 
did  not  look  very  well,  Ho[>e  eaid  ;  but  it  ahoiild  be  r 
bercd  that  he  must  itecesBarily  be  extremely  prejiidised 
aguDst  the  family  in  the  comer-houae,  if  hia  information 
about  Deerbrook  was  derived  from  Mrs.  Rowland.  He  oaght 
not  to  be  judged  till  he  bad  had  time  and  opportunity  to 
learn  for  himself  what  was  the  real  atate  of  aSairs  in  the 
place.  He  must  have  fair  play ;  and  it  was  Tery  possible 
that  he  might  turn  out  a  man  who  would  give  othuts  fail 
play. 

At  the  next  knock,  Hester  started,  thereby  showing  that 
she  was  moved.  Mr.  Jones  had  called  to  know  how  the 
family  were;  and,  after  satisfying  himself  on  this  point,  had 
le(l  a  delicate  aweetbread,  wilJi  his  respects,  and  wishes  th&t 
Mrs.  Hope  might  relish  it  after  her  I'right.  This  incident 
gave  the  little  family  more  pleasure  than  Mr,  Waloot  had  yet 
caused  them  pain.  Here  was  sympathy, — the  most  accept*  ' 
offering  they  could  receive. 

Next  came  a  message  of  inquiry  from  Dr.  and  Mrs.  ] 
with  an  intimation  that  they  would  call,  if  not  inconv 
to  the  family,  after  church.     This  was  pleasant  too. 

While  it  was  being  agreed  that  a  nurse  must  be 
immediately  for  Maria,  and  that  the  glazier  at  Blickley  tam 
have  notice  to  send  people  to  mend  the  windows  as  earlyn 
possible  to-morrow  morning,  a  letter  was  brought  in,  whi 
looked  longer,  but  less  grand,  than  Sir  William  Uuutei's.  , 
was  from  Mr.  Rowland. 

"  (Private.) 

^■KjfT  DBA&  Sib,  Smiday  Momwig,  7  o'cbot^'J 

^^"    "  During  the  greater  part  of  an  anxious  night,  my  ii„ 

'  Iras  fill!  of  the  intention  of  calling  on  you  this  morning,  fl 

some  conversation  on  a  topic  which  must  be  discussed  hetw 

us;  but  the  more  I  dwell  upon  what  must  be  sud,  tlie  n 

.  /  aiu-jnk  from  an  interview  fiXuiii  taaao^.  tvA  be  ext 

uTvl   to   each  party;  aTv4  1  'ViaMB  aS.  \s,Ti^  mkob,  v*  ^ 
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Gonclinuon  that,  for  both  our  sakes,  it  is  best  to  write  what  I 
bave  to  say.     It  is  painful  enough,  God  knows,  to  write  it ! 

"  Your  position  here,  my  dear  air,  must  have  been  anything 
but  pleasant  for  eonie  time  past.  I  regret  that  its  uneasineas 
should  have  been  augment^,  as  I  fear  it  has,  by  the  influence 
of  any  one  connected  with  myself.  My  respect  for  you  has 
been  as  undeviating  aa  it  is  sincere;  and  I  have  not  to 
reproach  myself  with  having  uttered  a  word  concerning  you 
or  your  family  which  I  should  be  unwilhag  to  repeat  to 
yonrBelves :  but  I  am  aware  that  the  same  cannot  be  said 
with  regard  to  every  one  for  whom  I  am  in  a  manner  answer- 
able. In  relation  ta  this  unpleasant  fact  1  can  only  say,  that 
I  entreat  you  to  accept  the  assurance  of  my  deep  regi^  and 
mortifiaation. 

"  A  new  aspect  of  affairs  has  presented  itself, — to  me  very 
suddenly,  as  I  trust  you  will  beheve,  on  my  word  of  honour. 
A  gentleman  of  your  profession,  named  Walcot,  arrived  last 
night,  with  a  view  to  settling  in  Deerbrook.  The  first 
inducement  held  out  to  him  was  the  medical  charge  of 
Mrs.  Enderby,  and  of  the  whole  of  my  family :  but,  of  course, 
it  is  not  probable  that  his  expectations  of  practice  among 
your  patients  stop  here ;  and  the  present  unfortunate  state  of 
the  public  mind  of  Deerbrook  regarding  yourself,  makes  it 
too  probable  that  his  most  sanguine  expectations  will  be 
realized.  I  write  this  with  extreme  pain ;  but  I  owe  it  to 
you  m>t  to  disguise  the  truth,  however  distasteliil  may  be  iU 
nature. 

"These  being  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  it  appears  to 
me  hopeless  to  press  the  departure  of  Mr.  Walcot.  And  if 
he  went  away  to-day,  I  should  fear  that  some  one  would 
arrive  to-morrow  to  occupy  his  position.  Yet,  my  dear  sir, 
justice  mij8t  be  done  to  you.  Atler  protracted  and  anxious 
consideration,  one  mode  of  action  has  occurred  to  me  by 
which  atonement  may  be  made  to  you  for  what  has  passed. 
Let  me  recommend  it  to  your  earnest  and  favourable  consi- 
deration, 

"  Some  other  place  of  residence  would,  I  should  hope,  yield 
you  and  your  family  the  consideration  and  comfort  of  which 
you  have  here  been  most  unjustly  deprived.  Elsewhere  you 
might  ensure  the  due  reward  of  that  professional  abili^  and 
humanity  which  we  have  shown  ourselves  unworthy  to  appre- 
ciate. If  you  could  reconcile  youiseVt  to  TftTOa"ivQ%,  -miflB 
^ma^&mily,  I  believe  that  the  pe&ce  oS  oui  wttvArj  "«wi6.\ 
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led,  that  uupk'a£3Dt  coIliaionB  of  a|iiiuons  oiid  ii 
be  kvoidud,  &nd  that  that  reparation  would  be  nuule  H 
jDU  which  I  fear  would  bu  impracticable  hei%.  All  dJfficultT 
ubout  the  process  of  removal  might  and  should  be  obriatea 
To  speak  frankly,  I  should,  in  that  case,  ooDsider  myself  yo« 
debtor  to  suck  an  amount  as,  by  a  compariBon  of  yo<ur  losM 
and  my  means,  should  appear  to  us  both  to  be  just.  1  belieN 
I  might  venture  to  moke  myeelf  answerable  for  so  mudi  ■ 
would  settle  you  in  some  more  favourable  locality,  and  enabk 
you  to  wait  a  moderate  time  for  iJiat  appreciatiou  of  j 
prolVsriotial  merits  which  would  be  certain  to  ensue. 

"  I  n»ied  not  add  that,   in   case   of  your  acceding  I 
ptnpositioQ,  all  idea  o{  obligation  would  be  misplaced.     ] 
no  more  than  I  consider  actually  your  due.     The  c' 
stance  of  the  lather  of  a  large  and  rising  family  ofierii^  to 
become  rcapouaible  to  such  au  ez.t«nt,  indicates  that  my  Sena 
of  your  claim  upon  me  is  very  strong.     I  should  ba  gbid  tl 
be  relieTed  from  it :  and  I  therefore,  once  more,  beseech  y 
beat  attention  to  my  proposal, — the  loiter  particulart  o^  loAi 
haet  been  confided  to  no  person  whatever, — nor  shall  tiiey  h 
uuder  any  circumstancea,  unless  you  desire  it. 

"  I  shull  await  your  reply  with  aasiety — yet  with  patieB» 
as  1  am  aware  that  such  a  step  as  I  propose  cannot  be  decidn 
OD  without  some  reflection. 

"I  rejoice  to  find  that  your  family  have  not  aidBet 
mat«riaUy  from  the  outrages  of  last  night.  It  was  nUI 
of  sincere  regret  to  me  that  tlie  unexpected  arrival  of  n  _ 
family  at  the  very  tim.e  prevented  my  hastening  to  aff^  mj 
best  services  to  you  and  yours.  The  magistracy  will,  it' 
course,  repair  all  damages ;  and  then  I  trust  no  evil  o 
(]«anoeB  will  survive. 

"  I  beg  my  best  compliments  to  Mrs.  Hope  and  Miss  IbboUoO) 
and  entieat  you  to  believe  me,  my  dear  sir, 
"  With  the  highest  respect, 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"  H.  EowLAiro.'' 

:nt  Hester  looked  up  in  her  husband's  iace, 
rRad  this  lclt<;r  in  a  subdued  voice — for  one  moment  a 
hoped  he  would  make  haste  to  live  elsewhere — in  some 
where  he  would  again  be  honoured  as  he  once  was  here, 
wkeie  nil  might  be  bright  and  -^totnising  as  mat  ' 
^I^Btil^'s  g'HZG  at  her  huabatiA  cWtitwi. '    "  * 


wulu?«.      Her  colour  rose  mth  the  sante  feelings  which  drew 
a  deep  seriousness  over  bia  cDUnlenaace. 

"Mr.  Rowland  meaas  -well,"  said  Mai^aret ;  "b«l  surely 
*bia  will  never  do." 

"  I  hardly  know  what  you  wouid  consider  meaning  well," 
Implied  Hope,  "  Rowland  would  buy  bimaeli"  out  of  an  affair 
«4u^  he  ha«  not  the  courage  to  manage  by  nobler  means 
He  would  give  hush-money  for  the  concealment  of  his  wife's 
offences.  He  would  bribe  me  from  the  asaertion  of  my  own 
character,  and  would,  for  bis  private  ends,  stop  the  working 
oat  of  the  question  between  Deerbrook  aiid  me.  Thia  is,  to 
my  mind,  the  real  aspect  of  his  proposal,  however  persuaded 
be  himself  may  be  that  he  intends  peac«  h>  his  neighbours, 
and  justice  to  me.  This  letter,"  he  continued,  waving  it 
before  him,  "  is  worthy  only  of  the  fire,  where  I  would  put  it 
this  moment,  but  that  I  suppose  prtideuce  requires  that  we 
should  retain  in  our  own  hands  all  evidence  whatever  reUtiag 
to  the  present  state  of  our  affairs." 

"  I  do  not  exacdy  sec  what  is  to  become  of  us,"  said  Heater, 
oheerfidly. 

*'  Nor  do  I,  iove  :  but  is  not  all  the  world  in  the  game  oon- 
didon  ?  How  much  does  the  millionaire  know  of  what  is  to 
intervene  between  to-day  and  his  death  J" 

"And  the  labouring  classes,"  obserred  Margaret — "that 
prodigious  multitude  of  toihng,  thinking,  loving,  trusting, 
beii^l  How  many  of  them  see  further  than  the  week  which 
is  coDung  round?  And  who  spends  life  to  more  purpose  than 
some  of  them?  They  toil,  they  think,  they  love,  they  obey, 
they  trust ;  and  who  will  say  that  the  most  secxue  in  worldly 
fortune  are  making  a  better  start  for  eternity  than  they? 
Thsy  see  duty  around  them  and  God  above  them  ;  and  what 
more  need  they  see?" 

"  You  are  right,"  stud  Hester.  "  What  I  said  wm  cowardly, 
I  wish  I  had  youf  faith." 

"  Yon  have  it,"  said  ber  husband.  "  There  was  faith  in 
yoiur  voice,  and  nothing  faithless  in  what  you  said.  It  is  a 
simple  truth,  that  we  cannot  see  our  way  before  us.  We  must 
be  satisfied  to  discern  the  duty  of  the  day,  and  for  the  future 
to  do  what  we  ought  always  to  be  doing — '  to  walk  by  faith 
)Uid  not  by  sight,"  Now,  as  to  this  present  duty,  it  seems  to 
me  Tery  clear.  Il  is  my  duty  to  offer  moral  resistance  to 
man,  sttd  to  make  a  stand  for  m^  te'^w^a'CwTi..  '^iV'Biv"* 
»  God  that  mon  should  he  o\erw\ie\\nfiA  \)-5  ■Mi.vBWss 
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is  a  drvAtlful  evil  which  must  be  borne  as  well  03  it  may; 
not  without  a  struggle.  We  niust  not  loo  hastily  concladll 
thai  this  is  to  be  the  issue  in  our  case.  We  most  stay  aod 
struggle  lor  right  and  justice — struggle  for  it,  by  living  oB 
widi  firm,  patient,  and  gentle  minds.  Thie  is  surely  what  we 
ought  to  do,  rather  than  go  away  for  the  sake  of  ease,  letiviii{ 
the  pn^udices  of  our  neighbours  in  all  their  Tirnlence,  becani 
we  have  not  strength  to  combat  them,  and  letting  the  rigli 
succumb  ta  the  wrong,  for  want  of  faith  and  constancy  t 
vindicate  it" 

"  Ob,  we  will  Btay !"  cried  Hester.  "  I  will  try  to  I 
everything,  and  be  thankful  to  have  to  bear,  for  such  reasi 
It  is  all  easy,  love,  when  you  lay  open  your  views  of  our  lii 
when  you  give  us  your  insight  into  the  providence  of  it. 
believe  1  should  have  looked  at  it  in  this  way  before,  if  y 
had  been  suffering  in  any  great  cause — any  cause  manifesd 
great,  because  the  welfare  of  many  others  was  involved  in  a 
I  see  now  that  the  principle  of  endurance  and  the  duty  <4 
steadfastness  are  the  same,  though  —  ."  And  yet  she 
paused,  and  bit  her  lip. 

"  Though  the  occasion  looks  insigniiicant  enough,"  said  h 
liusbund.    "  True.    Some  might  laugh  at  our  having  to  appai 
to  our  faith  because  we  have  been  mobbed  on  pretences  whjd 
make  us  blush  to  think  what  nonsense  they  a 
a.  rival  has  come  to  supplant  me  in  my  profesi 
aU  this  we  have  nothing  to  do.      The  truth  to  us  is,  ^ut'V 
are  living  in  the  midst  of  malice  and  hatred,  and  that  povei' 
stares  us  in  the  face.    If  these  things  are  quite  enough  for  a 
strength  (and  I  imagine  we  shall  find  they  are  so),  we  have  I 
business  to  quarrel  with  our  trial  because  it  is  not  of  a  gi 
Itind.     Well!  wife  and  sister,  we  stay. 
I  will  go  and  write  to  Mr.  Rowland." 

The  sisters  were  silent  for  some  moments  after  he  had  Id 
them.  Margaret  was  refreshing  her  flowers — the  flowers  whiidj 
Philip  had  brought  in  from  the  garden  tlie  day  before.  Hoi 
precious  were  they  now,  even  above  other  flowers  brought  h 
the  same  hand — for  not  another  blossom  was  left  in  the  desold 
garden!  Margaret  was  resolving  silently  that  she  would  ked 
these  ahve  as  long  as  she  could,  and  then  dry  them  in  memof, 
of  the  place  they  came  from,  in  its  wedding  trim.  Hester  pre* 
sently  showed  the  direction  her  thoughts  had  taken,  by  saying- 

"JsAould  think  thai  ilmustbe  always  possible  for  abl 
irioua  people,  in  liealfli,  to  6Waau\iiea&r 
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Eiost  always  possible,  provided  tbey  can  cast  pride 
them," 

"  ABI  I  suspect  that  pride  ia  the  real  evil  of  pOTerty — of 
gentlefolks'  poverty.  I  could  not  promise  for  my  own  part, 
to  cast  pride  beliind  me :  but  then,  you  know,  it  has  pleased 
God  to  give  me  something  to  be  proud  of,  far  different  from 
rank  and  money.  I  could  go  to  jail  or  the  workhouse  with 
my  husband  without  a  blush.  The  agony  of  it  would  not  be 
ijom  pride." 

"  Happily,  we  are  sure  ol'bread,  mere  bread,"  said  Margaret, 
"for  the  present,  and  for  what  we  call  certainty.  What  you 
and  I  have  ia  enough  for  bread." 

"  What  I  have  can  hardly  be  called  sufficient  for  even  that," 
said  Heater :  "  and  you — I  must  speak  my  thankfulness  for 
tliat — you  will  soon  be  out  of  the  reach  of  such  considera- 

"  Not  aooa :  and  I  cannot  separata  my  life  from  yours — I 
cannot  fancy  it.     Do  not  let  ua  fancy  it  just  now." 

"  Well,  we  will  not.  I  am  glad  Susan  has  warning  from  me 
to  go.  It  is  well  that  we  began  retrenching  go  soon.  We  must 
come  to  aome  full  explanation  with  Morris,  that  we  may  aee 
what  can  best  be  done  tor  her." 

"  She  will  never  leave  you  while  you  wiU  let  her  stay.'' 

"  It  may  be  necessary  to  dismiss  Charles.  But  we  will  wait 
to  talk  that  over  with  my  husband.  He  wiU  tell  us  what  we 
ought  to  do.     Was  that  a  knock  at  the  door?" 

*'  I  rather  think  it  was  a  feeble  knock," 

It  was  Mrs.  Grey,  accompanied  by  Sydney.  Mrs.  Grey's 
countenance  wore  an  expression  of  solemn  misery,  with  a  little 
of  the  complacency  of  excitement  under  it.  The  occasion  was 
too  great  for  winks :  mute  grief  was  the  mood  of  the  hour. 
Sydney  was  evidently  full  of  awe.  He  seemed  hardly  to  like 
to  come  into  the  parlour.  Margaret  had  to  go  to  the  door, 
and  laugh  at  him  for  his  ahyness.  Uia  mother's  ideas  were  as 
much  deranged  as  his  own  by  the  gaiety  with  which  Heater 
received  them,  boasting  of  the  thorough  ventilation  of  the 
room,  and  asking  whether  Sophia  did  not  think  their  bonfire 
gOTpaased  the  famous  one  at  the  last  election  but  one.  Sophia 
had  not  aeen  anything  of  the  &'e  of  last  night.  She  had  beea 
BO  much  agitated,  that  the  whole  family,  Mr.  Grey  and  all, 
had  been  obliged  to  exert  themselves  to  compose  her  spirits. 


In  ifpttf  i»  tlie  etret-U ;  and  indeed  ber  parents  could  o 
preea  it — she  had  l*en  so  estremely  agitated  !  She  wae  nc 
kft  ID  Alioe'e  cliat^e. 

Hester  and  Margaret  hoped  that  when  Sophia  fotind  tfacfl 
WU  nolhing  more  to  fear,  and  that  her  cousjiia  were  pei  " 
>v«U,  she  would  be  able  to  spare  Alice  for  scams  hours,  ti 
upon  Miss  Young.  Maria's  hosteas  viaa  y/ith  her  now,  x 
Murgtir<-t  would  spend  the  night  with  her  again,  if  a  nin 
could  nnt  be  procured  bribre  that  time.  Mrs.  Grey  had  n 
neglected  Maria  in  her  anaiety  for  her  cousins.  She  was  jw 
going  to  propose  that  Alice  should  be  the  nurae  to-night,  a 
had  lefl  word  at  Miss  Young's  door  that  she  herself  wo>t 
visit  her  for  the  hour  and  hali'  that  people  were  in  ehurcfa 
Her  time  this  morning  was  therefore  short.  She  was  n' 
to  see  her  young  friends  look  so  much  like  themsol-rt 
(Sifferently  from  what  she  had  dared  to  expect.  And  Mr.  1 
— it  was  not  fair  perhapi  to  ask  where  he  was  ; — he  had  pro 
hably  rather  not  have  it  known  where  he  might  be  fouoA 
(and  here  the  countenance  relaxed  into  a  winking  fiame). 
Not  afraid  to  show  himself  abroad!  Had  been  out  twice!  «m 
without  any  bad  consequences  I  It  would  be  a  cordial  !« 
Sophia  to  hear  ihis,  and  a  great  relief  to  Mr.  Grey.  Btil  whi 
courage!  It  was  a  fine  lesson  for  Sydney.  If  Mr.  Hc^  wa 
reaJly  only  writing,  and  could  spare  a  minute,  it  would  be  i 
comfort  to  see  him.  Hester  went  for  him.  He  had  jm 
finished  his  letter.  She  read  and  approved  it,  and  sat  dowi 
to  take  &  copy  of  it  while  her  husband  occupied  her  sea 
beside  Mrs,  Grey.  , 

The  wife  let  fall  a  few  tears — tears  of  gentle  sorrow  an 
proud  love,  not  on  her  husband's  letter  (tor  not  for  the  worll 
would  she  have  had  that  letter  bear  a  trace  of  tears),  bat  w 
th«  paper  on  which  she  wrote.  The  letter  appeared  to  ha 
very  touching  ;  but  others  might  not  think  so  :  there  was  ■ 
much  in  it  which  she  alone  couJd  see!  It  took  her  only  a  In 
minutes  to  copy  it ;  but  the  copying  gave  her  strength  fo»  «] 
the  day.     The  letter  was  as  follows  : —  i 

"  My  DEAR  Sib — Tour  letter  expresses,  both  in  ita  BtaCtai 
and  phrase,  the  personal  regard  which  1  have  always  believed 
you  to  entertain  towards  me  and  mine.  I  cannot  agree  iritlL 
you,  however,  in  thinking  that  tlie  proceeding  you  propoM 
iavoivm  real  good  to  any  of  the  parties  concerned  '  "" 
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sMJureJ  by  such  deference  to  ignorant  prejudice  as  ymald  be 
expressed  by  the  act  of  my  deparhire;  nor  would  my  wrongs 
be  repaired  by  my  merely  leaving  them  behind  me.  I  cannot 
take  money  from  your  hands  as  the  price  of  your  tranquillity, 
and  as  a  commutation  for  my  good  name,  and  the  just  rewards 
of  my  profesajonal  labours.  My  wife  and  I  will  not  remove 
from  Deerbrook.  We  shall  stay,  and  endeavour  to  discharge 
our  duty,  and  to  buar  our  wronga,  till  otir  neighbours  learn 
to  undefstand  us  better  than  they  do. 

"  You  will  permit  to  say,  with  the  respect  which  I  ieel, 
that  wc  sympathize  fully  in  the  distress  of  miad  which  you 
must  be  experiencing.  If  you  should  find  comfort  in  doing 
us  manful  justice,  we  shall  congratulate  you  yet  mora  than 
ourselves ;  if  not,  we  shall  grieve  ibr  yon  only  the  more 
deeply. 

"  My  wife  joins  me  in  what  I  have  said,  and  ia  kindly 
reganls. 

"  Tours  eincerely, 

"Edward  Uope." 

Edward  had  left  his  seal  with  Hester.  She  tealed  the 
letter,  rang  for  Charles,  and  charged  him  to  deliver  it  into 
Mr.  Bowluid's  own  hands,  placed  the  copy  in  her  bosom  to 
ahov  to  Margaret,  and  returned  to  the  parlour.  Mrs.  Grey,  who 
wfts  alone  with  Uope,  stopped  short  in  what  she  was  saying. 

"  Go  on,"  said  Hope.  "  We  have  no  secrets  here,  and  no 
feaiB  of  being  frightened — for  one  another  any  more  than  for 
ourselves.  Mrs.  Grey  was  saying,  my  dear,  that  Mr.  Waloot 
10  very  popular  here  already ;  and  that  everybody  is  going  to 
cfaorch  to  tee  him." 

Mrs.  Gr^had  half-a-doKen  faults  or  oddities  of  Mr,. 
Walcot's  to  tell  of  already  ;  but  she  was  quietly  checked  in 
the  middle  of  her  list  by  Mr.  Hope,  who  observed  that  he  VttS 
bound  to  exercise  the  same  justice  towards  Mr.  Walcot  ^Uit 
he  hoped  to  receive  from  him — to  listen  to  no  evil  of  him 
which  could  not  be  substantiated:  and  it  was  certainly  too 
early  yet  for  anything  to  he  known  about  him  by  strangers,' 
beyond  what  he  looked  like, 

"  To  go  no  deeper  than  bis  looks,  then,"  aontinued  Mrs.' 

Grcy,  "  nobody  can  pretend  to  admire  them.    He  is  eitremely* 

short.     Have  you  heard  how  short  he  is?" 

;,'■  Tea !   that  inspired  me  with  some  res^jw.^  fo"c  \«ai,  >( 

J/Ufi  with.     I  have  heard  so  much  of  uvy  Wtnf,  Xwi  ^affl.,  i 
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my  life,  that  I  &m  apt  to  feel  a  profotind  veneration  for  i 
«rho  have  made  the  furthest  escape  itom  that  evil.     By  the 
way,  my  dear,  I  should  not  ivooder  if  Eoderby  is  disposed  ii 
Walcot's  favour  by  this,  for  he  is  even  taller  than  I." 

"  1  am  surpriee^  that  you  can  joke  on  such  a  subject,  Mr. 
Hope,  I  assure  you,  you  are  not  the  only  sufferers  by  tfail 
extraordinary  circumstance — of  Mr.  Walcot's  arrivah  It  id 
very  hard  upon  us,  that  y/e  are  to  have  him  for  an  oppositft 
neighbour — in  Mra.  Enderby's  houBC,  you  know.  Sophitf 
and  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  observing  that  house,  for  the 
old  lady's  sake,  many  times  in  a  day.  We  scarcely  e' 
looked  out,  but  we  saw  her  cap  over  the  blind,  or  some  one 
another  was  at  the  door,  about  one  little  affair  or  another. 
has  been  a  great  blank  since  she  was  removed — the  shutteW 
shut,  and  the  bills  up,  and  nobody  going  and  coining.  ~ 
now  we  can  never  look  that  way," 

"I  am  afraid  yon  will  have  to  get  Paston  to  put  up  a 
weathercock  for  you  on  his  bam,  so  that  you  may  look  in  the 
opposite  direction  for  the  wind." 

"  Nay,  Edward,  it  is  really  an  evil,"  said  Hester,  "  to  ham 
an  unwelcome  struager  settled  in  an  opposite  house,  where  ait 
old  friend  has  long  lived.    I  can  sympathize  with  Mrs.  Grey/ 

"  So  can  I,  my  dear.  It  is  an  evil :  but  I  should,  undei 
any  circumstances,  hold  myself  free  to  look  out  of  my  windoU 
in  any  direction — that  is  all.      Do,  Mrs.  Grey,  indulge  yooH 

"  We  cannot  possibly  notice  him,  you  know.  It  mturt  b< 
distinctly  understood,  that  we  can  have  nothing  to  say  to  ail 
interloper  like  Mr.  Walcot.  Mr.  Grey  is  quite  of  my  opinion; 
You  will  have  our  support  in  every  way,  my  dear  sir;  for  IS 
is  perfectly  plain  to  our  minds,  that  all  this  would  not  have 
happened  but  for  your  having  married  into  our  connectioo' 
so  decidedly.  But  this  intruder  has  been  thought,  and  talked  ( 
about,  by  us  more  than  he  is  worth.  I  want  to  hear  all  y 
can  tell  me  about  the  riot,  Hester,  love.  Your  husband  has 
been  giving  me  some  idea  of  it,  but  .  .  .  Bless  n 
there  is  the  first  bell  for  church  ;  and  I  ought  to  ban 
been  at  Miss  Young's  by  this  time.  We  must  have  th6^ 
whole  story,  some  day  soon  ;  and,  indeed,  Sophia  wouU 
quarrel  widi  nie  for  hearing  it  when  she  is  not  by.  Whewr 
is  Sydney?"  ^ 

Sydney  and  Margaret  were  in  the  garden,  conaultiog  at 
^lusstonition.     Sydney  deo\Bie4t.e  >(ia\ii  comfc  a»iiw^ 
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1  it  was  cleared  and  planted.  11<:  would  begia 
1  the  cairn  for  the  rock-planta  . 

"  I  am  glad  the  Levitts  are  to  call  after  church,"  observed 
Mrs.  Grey.  "  They  always  do  what  ia  proper,  I  muat  aay  ; 
aod  not  less  towania  dissenters  than  their  owo  people.  I 
suppose  Dr.  Levitt  will  consult  with  you  about  the  damages." 

"  Sooner  or  later,  I  have  no  doubt." 

"  Come,  Sydney,  we  must  be  gone.  You  hear  the  bell. 
Sophia  will  be  quite  revived  by  what  I  shall  tell  her,  my 
dears.  No — do  not  come  out  to  the  door — I  will  not  allow 
it,  on  my  account.  There  is  no  knowing  what  I  might  have 
to  answer  tor,  if  you  let  yourself  be  seen  at  the  door  on  my 
account.  I  am  sorry  you  will  not  come  in  this  evening.  An 
you  quite  determined  ?  Well,  perhaps  Mr.  Grey  will  say 
you  aic  right  not  to  leave  your  premises  in  the  evening,  at 
present.  No  ;  you  must  not  say  anything  about  our  coming 
just  now.  We  have  not  coiu'age,  really,  for  that.  Now  hold 
your  tongue,  Sydney.  It  is  out  of  the  question — your  beinp 
out  of  our  sight  after  dark.     Good  morning,  my  love." 

As  soon  as  Charles  returned  home,  after  having  delivered 
the  letter  into  Mr.  Rowland's  own  hands,  Mr.  Hope  gathered 
his  &mily  together,  for  their  Sunday  worship.  The  servants 
entered  the  room  with  couutenances  full  of  the  melancholy 
whid  they  concluded,  notwithstanding  all  evidence  to  the 
contrary,  that  their  master  and  mistress  muat  be  experiencing : 
but,  when  service  was  over,  they  retired  with  the  feeling  that 
t^  £uitily-worship  had  never  been  more  gtadBome. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

KECnSO  SUHl>Ar. 


Mb.  Enderbt  was  in  the  churchyard  when  the  congregation 
poured  out  from  the  porch.  Group  after  group  waJked  away,, 
and  he  saw  no  signs  of  the  party  he  was  waiting  for.  Mrs.- 
Rowland  lingered  in  the  aisle,  witli  the  intention  of  allowing 
all  Deerbrook  time  to  look  at  Mr.  Walcot.     When  none  bub 

I  Levitts  remained,  the  lady  issued  forth  from  tho  poich, 
iilig  ou  Mr.  Walcoi's  arm,  and  followed  by  four  of  her. 
I^en,  who  were  walking  two  and  two,  holding  up  their 
H,  and  glancing  round  to  see  )xa-»  \ax(x^  ^W3^  "wa 
niog  the  new  gentleman  ttcy  \iai  Von^^.  *«*'fi'^ '^' 


from  Cheltenfaam.    Mr.  Enderby  apprMcthed  the  family  pnfty, 
and  said — 

"  Sister,  wilt  yon  introduce  tne  to  Mr.  Walcwt  ?  " 

"  With    the   greBteal,  pleasure,  my   dear    brother, 
Walcot,  my  brotlier,  Mr,  Enderby.     Brother,  my  friend,  Mr. 
W*lcot." 

Mr,  Walcot  blushed  with  delight,  looked  an  if  he  longed  to 
shake  hands  if  he  dared,  and  said  something  of  his  joy  at 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  brother  of  so  l;ind  a  friend  as 
Mra.  Rowland. 

"  There  is  not  much  to  be  apprehended  here,''  thought  Mr. 
Endiirby.  "  How  perfectly  unlike  what  I  liad  fancied  I  Thi» 
dragon,  which  was  to  devour  the  Hopes,  seems  a  pretty  bsnn- 
lesa  OTMture.  Why  he  looks  a  mere  boy,  and  with  h»ir  so 
light,  (me  can't  see  it  without  spectacles.  What  will  he  A> 
with  himself  in  my  mother's  good  house  ?  Fanny  Gray'B, 
bwd-cage  would  suit  him  better ; — and  then  he  might  hang 
in  Rowland's  hall,  and  be  always  ready  for  use  when  tfca 
children  are  ill.  I  must  have  out  what  I  mean  to  say  to  him, 
however ;  and,  irom  his  looks,  I  should  fancy  I  may  do  whal 
I  please  with  him.  He  will  go  away  before  dinner,  if  I 
hiia,  I  have  little  doubt  I  wonder  that,  while  she  was  & 
it,  Prisoilla  did  not  find  out  somebody  who  had  the  outside  of 
a  professional  man  at  least.  This  youth  looks  as  if  he  won* 
not  draw  one's  tooth  for  the  world,  becaiise  it  would  huit  (».._ 
so  !  How  he  admires  the  roiiks  and  the  green  grass  on  tJbli 
graves,  because  the  children  do  1 — Sister,"  he  continued  aleud^' 
"  1  am  sorry  to  deprive  you  of  your  companion  ;  but  it  iS' 
absolutely  necessary  that  Mr.  Walcot  and  I  should  have  aome' 
conversation  together  immediately.  The  chUdren  will  go  home 
with  you;  and  we  will  follow  presently." 

Mrs.  Rowland  looked  thunder  and  lightning  at  her  brodier; 
but  Mr.  Walcot  appeared  so  highly  pleased,  that  she  cos,-, 
sidered  it  safest  to  acquiesce  iu  the  present  arrangement,' 
trusting  to  undo  Philip's  work  in  the  course  of  the  afkraoon. 
So  she  sailed  away  with  the  children. 

"  This  is  ao  time  for  ceremony,"  observed  Enderby,  as  hU 
led  the  way  to  the  walk  under  the  trees.  "  I  have  used 
none  with  my  sister,  as  you  perceive  j  and  1  shall  use  nonff 
with  you." 

"  Thank  you,  sir.  My  dear  parents  have  always  taugbti 
me  that  there  could  be  no  occaaioa  for  ccremoDv  vlier^ 
people  feel  kindly  and  mean,  oii^  -»i>itA\a-n^\,.    'Tme^ 
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be  pleasBil  to  hear  that  you  do  not  thiak  coreoiony  nect^saiy 
between  ua." 

"  The  circumstdQceS  axe  too  urgeot  for  it  in.  the  present 
case ; — that  is  what  1  mean,"  said  Philip.  "  X  am  coafideat, 
Mr.  Walcot,  from  what  you  say  about  feeling  kiudly  and 
meiining  rightly,  that  you  cannot  be  awaie  whftt  is  the  real 
state  of  affairs  in  Deerbrook,  or  you  could  not  have 
induced  to  thint  of  etjtlling  here." 

"  Oh,  1  assure  you,  sir,  you  are  mistaken.     Mrs.  Bowland 
lierself  was   the   person  who  told  me  all  about   it ;    and  I 
repeated  all  she  said  to  niy  partnts.      They  strongly  advised 
my  coming;  and  I  am  sure  they  would  never  recommend 
to  do  anything  that  was  not  right." 

"  Then,  if  I  tell  yon  what  I  know  to  be  the  true  state  of  the 
caae  here,  will  you  represent  it  fully  to  your  parents,  and  aes 
what  they  wiE  say  then  V  " 

"  Certainly.  I  can  have  no  objection  to  that.  They  will  be 
very  sorry,  however,  if  any  difficulty  should  arise.  I  had  a 
letter  from  them  this  Tery  morning,  ia  which  they  eay  thai 
they  consider  me  a  fortunate  youth  to  have  fallen  ia  wit^  socb 
a  friend  as  Mrs.  Bowlatid,  who  promises  she  will  be  a  mother, 
or  rather,  I  should  say,  a  sister  to  me,  and  to  have  stepped  at 
once  into  such  practice  us  Mrs.  Kowiand  says  I  shall  certainly 
have  here.  Tuey  say  what  is  very  tnu!,  that  it  is  a  singuUv 
and  happy  chance  to  befall  a  youth  who  has  only  just  finished 
his  education," 

"  That  is  so  true,  that  you  ought  not  to  be  eurprised  if  it 
should  turn  out  that  there  is  something  wrong  at  the  botton. 
of  the  aSair.  I  am  going  to  show  you  what  this  wrong  ia, 
that  yim  may  take  warning  in  time,  and  not  discover,  when  it 
ia  too  late,  that  you  liave  been  injuring  an  honourable 
who  has  been  too  hardly  treated  already." 

"  I  should  be  sorry  to  do  that:  but  I  cannot  thint  what  yoa 
can  mean." 

"  I  dare  say  not.  Pray  have  you  been  told  of  a  Mr.  Hup* 
who  lives  here?" 

"  Oh,  yes ;  we  saw  the  people  breaking  liis  windiiv 
drove  past,  yesterday  evening.  He  must  be  a  very  improper^ 
disagreeable  man.  And  it  is  very  bard  upou  the  ladies  snA 
gentlemen  here  to  have  no  one  to  attend  them  but  that  sort  oC 
person." 

"  That  is  one  account  of  Mr.  Hope'.  T\Q'«i  ')o\iwKk%V\i«aa 
^Atr,"    And  Mr.  Enderby  gave  a  tviW  s\a.\jsKv«o.'^.  o'^  ^ 
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character,  past  services,  and  present  position,  in  terms  which 
he  conceived  to  be  level  with  the  capacity  of  the  young  man. 
He  keptJus  sister  out  of  the  story,  as  far  as  it  was  possible, 
but  did  not  suften  the  statement  oi'  her  calumnies,  thougb 
refraining  from  exhibiting  their  origin.  '  "  Now,"  said  he,  at 
the  end  of  his  story,  "  have  I  not  shown  cause  for  consideration, 
as  to  whether  you  should  settle  here  or  not?" 

"  For  consideration,  certainly.   But,  you  see,  it  is  so  difficult 
to  know  what  to  think.     Here  is  Mrs.  Kowland  telling  me 
set  of  things  about  Mr.  Hope,  and  you  tell  me  something 
quite  different." 

"  Well,  what  do  you  propose  to  do?" 

"  I  shall  consult  my  parents,  of  course." 

"  Had    not  you  better  set   off  by  the  coach  to- 
morning,  and  tell  your  parents  all  ahout  it  before  you  commit 
yourself?" 

"  I  do  not  see  how  I  could  do  that  very  well,  as  I  have 
engaged  to  go  over  and  see  these  people  in  Sir  William 
Hunter's  almshouses,  that  I  am  to  have  the  charge  of.  No 
1  think  my  best  way  will  be  this.  I  will  write  fully  to  m; 
parents  first.  I  will  do  that  this  aflemaon.  Then,  coDsiderin(^ 
that  1  have  said  I  shall  stay  here,  and  that  the  house  is  going  to 
be  got  ready  for  me, — and  considering  how  hard  it  ia  upon  thi 
ladies  and  gentlemen  here  to  have  nobody  to  attend  them  Inii 
a  person  they  do  not  Uke, — and  considering,  loo,^at  I  cauuot 
tell  for  myself  what  Mr.  Hope  really  is,  while  people  differ  sc 
about  him,  I  think  I  had  better  wait  here  (just  as  I  should 
have  done  if  you  had  not  told  me  all  this)  till  Mrs.  Rowland, 
and  you,  and  Sir  Wilham  Hunter,  and  everybody,  have  settled 
whether  Mr.  Hope  is  really  a  good  man  or  not:  and  then,  yot 
know,'l  oan  go  away,  after  ail,  if  I  please." 

Phihp  thought  that  Dr,  Levitt  must  have  been  preaching  td 
his  new  parishioner  to  join  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  witlk 
the  harmlessness  of  the  dove.  Mr.  Waloot  himself 
<]uietly  satisfied  with  his  own  decision,  for  he  adhered  to  it, 
repeating  it  in  answer  to  eveiy  appeal  that  Philip  could  devise. 

"  I  think  it  right  to  warn  you,"  said  Philip,  "  that  if 
prospect  of  being  my  mother's  medical  attendant  has  been 
of  your  inducement  to  settle  here,  you  have  been  misled  ill 
relying  on  it.  My  mother  is  much  attached  to  Mr.  Hope  and 
his  family ;  she  prefers  him  to  every  other  medical  attendant  p 
and  I  shail  tske  care  that  she  has  hu  own  way  in  this  par- 
ticaJar." 


"  While  I  am  in  Mrs.  Howland's  house,  I  sliall,  of  c 
attend  Mrs.  Kowland's  family,"  replied.  Mr.  Wiilcot. 

"  Her  cbildren,  if  she  pleases ;  but  not  necessarily  her 
TDollier."  , 

"  Tea  ;  her  mother  too,  as  I  dare  say  you  will  see 

"  You  will  allow  Mrs.  Undcrby  to  choose  her  own  medical 
attendant,  I  presume?" 

"  Ob,  yes  :  and  I  have  no  doubt  she  will  choose  me.  Sirs, 
ilowland  says  ho." 

"  Here  comes  a  gentleman  with  wbora  I  want  to  speot," 
said  Philip,  seeing  Mr,  Grey  approaching  from  a  distance. 
"  He  is  as  warm  a  friend  and  admirer  of  Mr.  Hope  i 

"  Mr.  Hope  married  into  his  family, — did  not  he  ?" 

"  Yes ;  but  Mr.  Grey  and  Mr.  Hope  were  Iriends  long 
before  either  of  them  was  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Hope.  The 
friendship  between  the  gentlemen  was  more  likely  to  have 
caused  the  marriage  than  the  marriage  the  friendship." 

"  Ah  1  that  does  happen  sometimes,  I  know." 

"  What  I  was  going  to  say  is  this,  Mr.  Walcot,  that  Mr. 
Hope's  frieinds  have  determined  to  see  justice  done  him  ; 
that  if,  in  the  prosecution  ofthis  design,  you  should  imagine  that 
you  are  remarkably  coolly  treated, — by  myself,  for  instance, — 
you  must  remember  that  I  fairly  warned  you  from  the  begin- 
ning that  1  shall  give  no  countenance  to  any  one  who  comes 
knowingly  to  establish  himself  on  the  ruins  of  a  traduced 
man's  reputation.     You  will  remember  this,  Mr.  Walcot." 

"  Oh ,  certainly.  I  am  sure  I  shall  expect  nothing  from  any- 
body ;  for  nobody  here  knows  me.  It  is  only  through  Mrs, 
Kowland's  kindness  that  I  have  any  prospect  here  at  all." 

"  I  will  just  give  you  one  more  warning,  as  you  seem  a  very 
young  man.  The  Deerbrook  people  are  apt  to  be  extremely 
angry  when  they  are  angry  at  ^.  What  would  you  think  06 
it,  if  they  should  break  your  windows,  as  they  broke  Mr.  . 
Hope's  last  night,  when  they  find  that  you  have  been  thriving- 
upon  hia  practice,  whUe  they  were  under  a  mistake  concerning 
him  which  you  were  fully  informed  of?" 

"  I  do  not  think  I  should  mind  it.  I  might  get  over  it,  you. 
know,  as  Mr.  Hope  would  then  have  done.  Or  I  might  go 
away,  after  all,  if  I  pleased.  But  you  want  to  apeak  to  thak 
gentleman  ;  so  I  will  wish  you  good  morning." 

"  You  will  represent  to  your  parents  aUlM.'(%«aS&.''.  ' 
■   '■  loc  omit  the  last, — a'boul  ■wW^.inwi.^'Mi. -^ws^^ 


^^Hhfarook  people  are  wbe»  thej  b3v  angry;  ati^  how  likely  it 
^^^TOtatt  liiey  may  be  very  angry  wiA  you  eome  day.     I  adviM 
yoxt  by  ail  means  to  mention  thie." 

"  Yes,  certainly;  thank  you.     I  siiall  write  this  afternoon,' 

"  I  wish  Mrs.  Rowland  joy  of  her  tiedgling,"  said  Enclerby, 
as  he  joined  Mr.  Grey. 

"  I  wad  juEt  thinking,  as  you  and  he  came  up,  that  a  fe 
lessons  from  the  drill-sergeant  at  Blickley  would  do  him  i 
harm.  Perhaps,  however,  your  siater  will  teach  him  to  hol4 
up  his  head  better.  I  rather  think  be  ib  a  little  Beared  with 
tbe  rooks,  is  not  he  ?  What  in  the  world  is  your  s. 
with  him,  now  she  has  got  him  here  ?  " 

"  I  hope  little  Anna  will  lend  him  her"  cup  and  ball  0)1 
r.iiny  days." 

"  Do  you  find  him  a  Kmpletou?" 

"  I  hardly  know.  One  nrast  see  him  more  than  onae  to  bd 
quite  sure.  But  enough  of  him  for  the  present.  I  have  jost 
come  from  the  eomer-house ;  but  I  am  not  going  to  talk 
about  the  llopes  either :  and  yet  I  hiive  something  out  of  the' 
commoa  way  to  say  to  you,  my  good  friend." 

"  I  am  glad  you  call  me  by  that  name,"  observed  Mr.  Gtt^f 
kindly.     "  I  nerer  could  see,  for  the  life  of  me,  why  i 
should  look  askance  upon  one  another,  because  their  r 
(no  matter  on  which  side,  or  perhaps  on  both,)  happen  to  t 
more  or  less  in  the  wrong." 

"  And   there  are   other  reasons  why  yon  and  I  shmdd 
beware  of  being  affected  by  the  faults  ami  weaknesses  uf  oi 
connections,  Mr.  Grey, — and  that  is  what  I  have  now  to  say. 
I  mean,  because  we  may  become  connected  ourfielveB,      JT 
will  you  like  me  for  a  relation,  I  wonder." 

"  It  is  BO,  then  ?" 

"  It  is  so:  and  it  is  by  Margaret's  desire  that  I  inform  ' 
of  it  now,  before  the  circumBtance  becomes  generally  knoi 
If  you  think  Mrs.  Grey  will  be  gratified  by  early  inlbnnati 
I  believe  I  must  beg  that  you  will  go  home  and  tell  ] 
directly.  We  are  as  fully  aware  as  you  can  be,  of  the  absn 
of  this  way  of  talking:  but  circumstaneea  compel  v 

"  I  know,  I  understand.     People  here  have  been  persuaded 
that  you  were  engaged  to  some  other  lady;  and  you  will  ban 
HO  help  in  contradicting  this  iroia  your  own  family,  who  n 
not  like  your  marrying  into  our  connection  so  deoidedly — tti  ] 
have  hctud  the  ladies  say  about  our  iiieBd  Hope." 
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r^,  my  opinioa  Is,  that  it  is  of  little  ooDBeqiicnce  nhat 
Criends  maiy  gay  now,  when  time  is  bo  sure  to  justify 
jour  cboice.  There  is  no  need  for  tne  to  tell  jou  that  you 
sreahappj  mao,  Mr.  Enderbj.  There  ib  not  a  more  amiable 
gill  living  than  tJiat  cousin  Margaret  of  mine.  I  charge  you 
to  make  her  happy,  Enderby.  I  do  not  mean  that  I  have  a: 
doubt  of  it :  bnt  I  charge  you  to  make  her  happy." 

Philip  did  not  like  to  speak  (any  more  than  to  do  other 
things)  without  being  pretty  sure  of  doing  it  well.  He  was 
siJent  now  because  he  could  not  well  speak.  He  was  anything 
but  ashamed  of  his  attachment  to  Margaret;  but  he  could  not 
open  his  lips  upon  it. 

"  I  trust  there  is  the  better  chance  of  her  being  happy," 
cwitinued  Mr.  Grey,  "  that  she  is  going  to  many  a  man  of 
apmewhat  leas  enthusiasm  than  her  sister  has  chosen,  Mr. 
Enderby." 

"  Do  not  speak  of  that  Mr.  Grey.  We  might  not  agree.  I 
can  only  say  that  I  am  so  fully  sensible  of  my  immeasurable 
inferiority  to  Hope  .  ,  I  know  I  am  hardly  wortiy  to  appre- 
ciate him  .  .  I  cannot  give  you  an  idea  of  my  sense  of 
his  superiority    .      .     And  to  hear  him  set  below  me " 

"  Do  not  mistake  me,  my  dear  friend.  No  one  can  value 
Mr.  Hope  more  than  I  do,  as  indeed  1  have  every  reason  to 
do.  Only  you  see  the  effects  of  that  unfortunate  vote  of  his. 
That  is  just  what  I  mean,  now.  If  you  had  been  in  his  place, 
I  rather  think  yoa  would  have  done  what  was  prudent—you 
wonlit  not  have  run  into  anything  so  useless  as  giving  that 
vote,  when  there  was  not  another  person  in  Deerbiook  to  fotc 
tbe  eame  way.     You  would  not,  Enderby." 

"  1  trust  1  should,  if  I  had  had  Margaret  to  keep  me  up  to 
niy  duty," 

"  Well,  well ;  I  may  be  wrong ;  but  it  vexes  me  to  sea 
anxiety  and  sorrow  in  my  cousin  Hester's  beantilid  face ; 
and  that  is  the  trutli  of  it.  But,  indeed,  her  husband  is  a  fine 
fellow,  and  1  respect  him  from  the  bottom  of  my  soul ;  and  it 
xoake^  me  extremely  happy  to  hear  that  Margaret  has  met 
iritit  one  whom  I  can  as  cordially  approve.  You  have  my 
hearty  good  wishes,  I  assure  you.  Now,  when  may  I  see  n 
cousin,  to  wish  her  joy  ?  I  must  go  home  now,  and  let  n 
family  know  about  it,  you  say  ?  " 

"  If  yoa  please  ;  for  I  must  tell  Margaret  how  kindly  you 
Alhadtocommuiuc8.t«.     S\va-w^\fc'«  " 
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"  Why,  she  could  not  doubt  niy  good  will,  mrely  ?  How 
eboald  I  be  otfaerwiee  than  pleased '(  Nor  have  I  any  donlil 
of  my  wife's  feeling.  Yon  stand  very  high  in  her  good  graces, 
Enderby,  I  can  assure  you.  I  wae  not  fully  aware  of  tiiis 
myself,  till  I  saw  how  vexed  she  was  at  hearing  that  you  were 
engaged  to  that  lady  abroad.  She  never  could  make  out  what 
Uargaret  was  feeling  about  that ;  but  she  used  to  say  to  me 
vbeu  we  were  by  ourselves,  that  if  Margaret  was  not  hurt  and 
angry,  she  was.  But  I  suppose  the  little  gipsy  was  laughing 
at  us  and  all  Deerbrook  sdi  the  time  ;  though  she  kept  her 
gravity  wonderfully." 

Philip  was  not  disposed  to  throw  any  light  on  this  part  of 
the  afiair  ;  and  the  gentlemen  parted  at  the  turnstile.  AAera 
few  steps,  Philip  heard  himself  called.  Mr.  Grey  was  hastening 
after  him,  Xa  know  whether  this  matter  was  to  be  spoken  of  or 
to  remain  quiet,  after  Mrs  Grey  had  been  informed.  He  had 
perfectly  understood  that  all  Deerbrook  was  soon  to  know  it ; 
but  it  was  a  different  question  whether  his  family  were  to  be 
authorised  to  tell  it.  Mr.  Enderby  desired  they  would  follow 
their  own  iaclinationB  entirely.  Margaret's  only  wish  was, 
that  her  kind  relations  should  be  informed  directly  from  her- 
self, before  anybody  else  but  her  friend,  Miss  Young ;  and  his 
own  only  desire  was,  that,  oa  Margaret's  account,  every  one 
should  understand  that  his  engagement  was  to  her,  and  not  to 
any  lady  at  Rome  or  elsewhere.  Virtual  provision  having 
thus  been  made  for  the  enlightenment  of  all  Deerbrook  in  die 
cotuse  of  the  day,  the  geatlemen  once  more  went  their 
respective  ways. 

In  her  present  mood  of  amiability,  Mrs.  Rowland  determined 
on  giving  the  Greys  the  pleasure  of  a  call  from  Mr.  Walcot. 
In  the  ailernoon,  when  Fanny  was  saying  her  cateohism  to 
her  mamma,  and  Mary  was  repeating  a  hymn  to  8ophia, 
Mrs.  Rowland's  well'known  knock  was  beard,  and  any  religiooa 
feelings  which  might  have  been  aroused  in  the  minds  of  tiie 
little  girls  were  put  to  flight  by  the  sound.  Sophia  turned 
her  feet  off  the  sofa,where  she  had  been  lying  all  day,  that 
Mrs.  Rowland  might  not  suspect  that  she  had  suffered  from 
the  mobbing  of  the  Hopes.  The  children  were  enjoined  not 
to  rei'er  to  it,  and  were  recommended  to  avoid  the  subject  of 
WiBS  Young  also,  if  possible. 

The  amazement  and  vn:a\\>.  o^  ■Cae  -^mv-^  a*.  'Wm  „ 
Mr.  WalQot  announced  vjaa  -be-^otii  csc^TeasYoi..  '^J^v^'^l 
<fa»  sufficieuUy  afraid  ol  laei  nei^'^QO'"  «^  c>ii&t.e.^«»sa  >A 
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neg&tive  radenees.  She  did  tbe  most  sbe  dared  in  not  look- 
ing at  Mr.  Walcot,  or  asking  him  to  sit  down.  He  did  not 
appear  hi  miss  her  attentions,  but  seat^  himself  beside  her 
daughter,  and  offered  remarks  on  the  difference  between 
Deerbiook  and  Cheltenham.  Sophia  made  no  intelligible 
replies,  and  looked  impenetrably  reserved  ;  he  therefore  tried 
anoUier  subject,  enlarged  upon  Mrs.  Bowland's  extreme  kind- 
ness to  him,  and  said  that  his  parents  wrote  that  they  con- 
sidered him  a  fortunate  youth  in  having  met  with  a  friend 
who  would  be  a  mother  or  sister  to  him,  now  that  he  was  no 
longer  under  the  parental  wing.  Sophia  had  intended  to  be 
quite  distant  and  silent,  but  his  long-winded  praises  of  all 
the  Kowlands  were  too  much  for  her.  She  observed  that  it  was 
generally  considered  that  there  was  nobody  in  Decrbrook  to 
compare  with  the  family  in  the  comer-bouse — the  Hopes  and 
Miss  Ibbotson.  From  this  moment,  the  tete-h  teU  became 
animated  ;  tlie  speakers  alternated  rapidly  and  regularly  ;  for 
every  virtue  in  a  Kowland  there  was  a  noble  quality  in  a 
Hope  ;  for  every  acaomplishment  in  Matilda  and  Anna,  there 
was  a  grace  in  "  our  dear  Mr.  Hope  "  or  "  our  sweet  Hester." 
Fanny  and  Mary  listened  with  some  amusement  to  what 
tbey  heard  on  either  side  of  their  pair  of  low  stools.  As  sure 
SB  they  were  desired  particularly  to  avoid  any  subject  with  the 
BowlaJids,  they  knew  that  their  mother  would  presently  be 
in  the  midst  of  it.  The  prohibition  showed  that  hermind  was 
full  of  it :  and  whatever  her  mind  was  full  of  was  poured  out 
upon  Mrs.  Rowland.  The  two  ladies  were  presently  deep  in 
the  riot,  and  almost  at  high  words  about  Miss  Young.  The 
girls  looked  at  each  other,  and  strove  to  keep  the  comers  of 
tbeir  mouths  in  order.  In  the  midst  of  the  conflict  of  senti- 
ment on  tliese  two  subjects,  Mrs.  Rowland's  ear  caught  what 
Sophia  was  saying — that  there  was  one  person  in  the  same 
house  with  Mr.  Walcot  who  properly  estimated  the  Hopes — 
Mr.  Euderby,  who  was  engaged  te  Margaret  Ibbotson.  While 
Mr.  Walcot  was  carefully  explaining  that  Mr.  Enderby  was 
not  in  the  same  house,  Mr.  Enderby  having  a  bed  at  his 
mother's  house  still,  though  that  house  was  already  preparing 
for  the  reception  of  himself,  its  new  tenant,  Mrs.  Rowland 
leaned  forward  with  her  most  satirical  air,  and  begged  to 
assure  Miss  Grey  that  she  had  been  miGin&rcTci^- 
she  had  just  beea  saying  was  a  mistaVe. 
So^a  looked  at  her  mother  in  abatAiaXft  \Krtat,'\«*. 
"Abto  adopted  ajolteof  her  laXVt'a  Iot  *sa.TW!*" 
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Grey  was  positive.  Mis.  BowUnd  laughed  more  atal 
pravokiagly :  Mrs.  Grey  grew  more  aod  more  angry; 
and  at  laet  sent  the  little  ^Is  to  Eoe  whether  their  Either  was 
at  hone,  that  he  might  bear  his  testimony.  He  came ;  axA 
in  reply  to  his  astoniafament  about  what  she  could  meaa, 
iSn.  Rowland  said  that  she  did  not  d«iy  that  there  was  bodw 
present  entanglement ;  but  that  she  warned  Margaret's  oca- 
neotion*  not  to  suppoae  that  her  brother  would  ever  be  manied 
to  Miss  Ibbotson.  Mr.  Grey  observed  that  time  would  show, 
and  inquired  after  Mrs.  Enderby.  The  report  of  her  vas 
rery  flattering  indeed.  She  was  to  be  quite  well  now  aoos. 
Mr.  Walcot's  opinion  of  her  case  was  precisely  whW 
JUrs.  Rowland  had  always  held.  Mrs.  Enderby'a  compl^ls 
were  nra'vous — nervous  altogether.  With  retiremeat  from 
ooDtmon  acquaintances,  and  the  society  of  the  dear  ijutdreo, 
and  the  attendance  of  a  servant  (most  highly  recommeDdad) 
who  would  not  humour  her  fancies  as  Phmba  had  done  ;  aad, 
above  all,  with  a  medical  attendant  under  the  same  roof  for  the 
present,  she  was  to  be  quite  well  immediately.  Mr.  WsJcot's 
countenance  wore  an  expression  of  perfect  delight  at  the 
prospect,  and  Mr.  Grey's  of  the  blackest  displeasure. 

When  the  visitors  were  gone,  Mr.  Walcot  being  allowed  b> 
find  his  way  out  a«  he  could,  the  Httle  girls  heard  them  dii- 
cussed  in  the  way  which  might  be  expected,  and  were  thei 
desired  to  finish  their  catechism  and  hymn.     Mamma  and 
Sophia  were  still  flushed  and  agitated  with  what  they  had 
been  hearing  and  saying,  when  the  low  strious  Toicei  of 
Fanny  and  Mary  recited — the  one  an  abjuration  of  all  envy, 
malioe,  hatred,  and  uncharitableness;  and  the  other — 
"  TeKh  ma  to  feel  tor  others'  woo, 
To  tilde  Ibe  faults  I  bm  ; 
The  mercy  1  to  others  show, 
Tliu  mercy  show  to  me." 

"  You  have  a  warning,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Grey  to  Fatrnji 
"  in  the  lady  who  was  here  just  now — a  terrible  KcnuBg 
against  malice  and  all  those  faults.  You  see  how  unhappy 
she  makes  every  one  about  her,  by  her  having  indulged  her 
temper  to  such  a  degree.     You  see 

"  Mary,  my  darling,"  said  Mr.  Grey,  "  repeal  that  hymn  Id 
meagun — 

'  Teach  mc  to  fool  for  others'  woe. 
To  hide  the  faults  I  see.' 

hymn  ovei  agaia,  ai'j  dew 
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CHAPTEE  XXXn. 

GOllte  TO  BEST. 

Mn,  Walcot  had  arrived  nearly  at  the  end  of  hia  letter  to  bit 
|>areDts,  wben  Eummoned  to  attend  Mrs.  Kowlond  to  call  en 
the  Greys.  He  was  afterwards  glad  that  be  had  left  room  t» 
put  in  that  perhaps  what  Mr.  Enderby  had  said  about  Doer- 
brook  ought  to  be  the  less  regarded,  from  its  having  come  wrt 
that  he  was  in  an  entanglement  with  the  aistcr-in-law  of  that 
Mr.  Hope,  when  he  hod  rather  have  been  engaged  to  anolier 
person  ~  being  actually,  indeed,  attached  to  a  lady  noir 
abroad.  He  represented  that  Mrs.  ^Rowland  evidently 
paid  very  little  regard  to  her  hrottier'fl  views  of  Dcerbrook 
affairs,  now  that  his  mind  was  in  a  state  of  distraction  between 
his  proper  attachment  and  his  new  entanglement. 
Mr.  Enderby'a  opinion  ought  not  to  go  for  more  than  it  wm 

The  letter  was  still  not  quite  finished  when  he  v/as  oailrf 
to  Mrs.  Enderby.  She  was  very  ill,  and  Mr.  Eon-land  an4 
Phmbe  were  alarmed,  Philip  was  at  the  oomer-house. 
Mrs.  Rowland  was  gone  to  see  Miss  Young,  Co  co  ' 
that  she  must  put  herself  into  Mr.  Walcot's  hands  imme- 
diately— to  declare,  indeed,  that  she  should  send  her  ow» 
medical  man  to  attend  her  dear  children's  governess.  Th* 
argument  occupied  some  time,  and  Mrs.  Eowland's  absenoa 
was  protracted.  Mrs.  Enderby  had  been  extremely  terrifiedj 
the  evening  before,  at  the  noises  she  had  heard,  and  tba 
light  of  the  bonfire  upon  the  sky.  The  children  were  per- 
mitted to  carry  to  her  all  the  extravagant  reports  that  wortt 
afloat  about  Mr.  Hope  being  roasted  iu  the  fire,  the  ladiea 
being  in  the  hands  of  the  mob,  and  so  forth ;  and  though 
her  son-in-law  had  seen  her  before  she  settled  for  the  nig^t, 
and  had  assured  her  that  everybody  was  safe,  she  could  not 
be  tranqidltized.  She  thought  he  was  deceiving  her  for  her 
good,  and  that  the  childreu  were  probably  nearest  the  tmth. 
8he  was  imable  to  close  her  eyes,  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  told  Fhisbe  that  she  could  not,  be  satisfied — she  shouhl 
not  have  a  moment's  peace — till  she  had  seen  some  one  of 
the  dear  people  from  the  comeivhouse,  to  know  fissia.  SSmkie- 
selves  that  they  were  quite  safe.     PWVie'hai^c.Tm&.TJs.SiSSu;  *' 
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nnd  that  they  were  all,  no  doubt,  sleeping  la    tlieir 
She  pasaed  a  wretched  night ;  and  the  next  day  after  Phi 
had  succeeded  in  composing   her,  a.  strange  gentlemar  - 
brought  to  her  to  prescribe  for  Ler.     This  revived  her  ti 
She  said  she  would  ask  no  more  questions,  for  all  were 
league  to  deceive  her.     Then  she  cried  because  she  had  ai 
BO  harsh  a  thing,  and  begged  that  Phtebe  would  not  sxp' 
it.     Her  weeping  continued  till  Phiebe's  heart  was  aim 
broken.      The   infallible  drops   failed  [    arrow-root  was 
vain  ;  the  children  were  sent  away  aa  soon  as  they  came 
aa  it  would  hurt  their  spirits,  their  motber  thought,  to  i 
distress  of  this  kind.     In  the  afl^moon  quiet  was  prescrib 
by  the  authorities,  and  tJie  old  lady  was  left  alone  with  PhaA 
To  the  weeping  succeeded  the  spasms,  so  yiolcnt  that  T" 
George  was  despatched  with  all  speed  to  summoo  his  ut 
and  Mr.  Walcot  was  called  away  from  crossing  the  ends  < 
his  letter.     No  one  but  he  proposed  sending  for  Mrs.  F 
land  ;  and  his  hint  to  that  etFcct  was  not  t;iken. 

Philip  arrived  in  a  shorter  time  than  could  have  1 
supposed,  possible.  Mr.  Bowland  then  immediately  disag 
peared.  He  bad  formed  the  heroic  resolution  of  bringii 
Margaret  into  the  house,  on  his  own  responsibility, 
Mrs.  Enderby's  relief  and  gratification  ;  and  he  was  gone 
tell  Margaret  that  he  considered  her  now  as  Mrs,  Bnderby 
daughter,  and  was  come  to  summon  her  to  the  sick  bi 
Philip  presently  discovered  that  the  presence  of  some  c 
froDi  the  Hopes  would  be  the  best  cordial  that  could  I 
administered  ;  and  he  set  forth  on  the  same  ei-rand — to  brii 
Margaret,  that  she  might  have  his  protection  in  case  of  h 
sister  returning  before  her  arrival.  Mrs.  Rowland  did  retni 
and  the  two  gentlemen,  having  taken  different  roads  to  t 
comer-house  (it  being  a  matter  of  old  dispute  which  was  t 
shortest)  missed  each  other.  Margari:t  was  goue  with  S 
Rowland  before  Philip  arrived. 

"  Here  I  will  leave  you,"  said  Mr.  Rowland  to  Margara 
on  the  steps  of  his  own  house,  "  Vou  will  find  Philip  ai 
Phffibe  up-atairs,  and  Mr.  Walcot.  1  must  go  in  search  ■( 
Mr.  Hope,  and  beg  the  favour  of  him  to  tell  me  whether* 
are  proceeding  rightly  with  our  patient.  She  is  too  ill  i 
ceremony." 
Atargaret  wondered  w\v^, 'it  ^.tea -was  the  case,  Mr.  Eowla 
did  not  bring  Edward  lo  vVe  ■p&'iittA  m  ™--  ^^  *•-  '- 
^m  wonder  to  herself,  tot  Uei  ea-ioA'*' 
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did  not  more  than  half  open  the  door,  and  seemed  unwilling 
to  let  Mai^ret  enter ;  but  she  passed  in,  saying  that  she 
must  see  Phmbe  for  a  moment.  She  soon  found  that  she  wua 
lo  be  left  standing  on  the  mat ;  for  no  person  appeared, 
thotigh  she  thought  she  heard  whispers  npstairs.  Ned 
coming  to  peep  from  the  study-door,  she  beckoned  him  to 
her,  and  asked  to  be  shown  to  where  Pha;he  was.  The  child 
took  her  hand,  and  led  her  upstairs.  At  the  top  of  the  first 
flight  she  met  the  lady  of  the  house,  who  asked  her,  with 
an  air  of  astoniahment,  what  she  wanted  there  V  Maigaret 
replied  that  Mr.  Rowland  had  brought  her  to  see  Mrs.  Enderby. 
That  was  impossible,  the  lady  replied.  Mr.  Rowland  knew 
that  Mrs.  Enderby  was  too  HI  to  receive  visitors.  She  herself 
would  send  for  Miss  Ibbotson  whenever  it  should  be  proper 
for  Mrs.  Enderby  to  admit  strangers.  Margaret  replied  that 
she  must  see  Fhcebe — that  she  should  not  retire  tiU  she  had 
spoken  to  her,  or  till  Mr.  Rowland's  retiu'n.  Mrs.  Rowland 
sent  Ned  to  desire  the  servant  to  open  the  door  for  Miss 
Ibbotson ;  and  Miugaret  took  her  seat  on  a  chair  on  the 
landing,  saying  that,  rcljfing  on  her  title  to  be  admitted  to 
Mrs.  Enderby,  at  the  desire  of  her  old  friend  herself,  and  of 
all  the  family  but  Mrs.  Rowland,  she  should  wait  till  she 
could  obtain  admittance. 

How  rejoioed  was  she,  at  this  moment,  to  hear  the  house- 
door  open,  to  hear  the  step  she  knew  so  well,  to  see  Philip, 
and  to  have  her  arm  drawn  within  his ! 

"  Let  ua  pass,"  said  he  to  his  sister,  who  stopped  the  way. 

"  Rest  a  moment,"  said  Margaret.  "  Recover  your  breath 
a  little,  or  wc  shall  flurry  her." 

"  She  is  flurried  to  death  already,"  said  Philip,  in  his  deepest 
tone  of  emotion.  "  Prjscilla,  our  mother  is  dying ;  it  is  my 
belief  that  she  is  dying.  If  you  have  any  humanity, — if  you 
have  any  regard  for  your  own  future  peace  of  mind,  conduct 
yourself  decently  now.  Govern  your  own  family  as  you  will, 
when  yon  have  lost  your  mother ;  but  hold  off  your  hand 
from  her  last  hours." 

"  Tour  own  last  hours  are  to  oome,"  said  Margaret.  "  As 
you  would  have  Matilda  be  to  you  then,  be  you  to  your 

"  1  must  ascertain  one  thing,  PhiHp,"  said  Mrs.  Eoyt\«ni- 
"  Does  my  mother  know  of  what  you  ca.U  ■50M1  wv^s.^jiwiec^''"- 
Miss  Ibbotsoa  ?  " 

3  does  Dot  J  anj  the  sole  teaaotv 
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{ect  h«r  to  what  yon  might  eaj  and  do.  I  wished,  for  fan 
take,  to  keep  the  whole  affair  out  of  her  thoughts,  wlus 
once  I  had  removed  the  false  impressions  yon  had  giveo  hoj 
But  Margaret  and  I  may  see  fit  to  tell  her  now.  I  may  h 
fit  to  give  her  the  comfort  of  a  daughter  who  will  be  to  b 
what  you  ought  to  have  been." 

He  gently  drew  his  sister  aside,  to  make  way  for  Maigan 
to  pass.  ' 

"  In  my  own  house  ! "  e-^claimecl  Mrs.  Rowland,  in  ft  tone-( 
subdued  rage. 

"  We  should  have  been  in  the  house  over  fte  iray,"  »  _ 
her  brother ;  "  and  ive  act  as  if  we  were  there.  Come^  I 
Margaret,  we  are  doing  right." 

"  Wc  are,"  replied  Margaret ;  but  yet  she  trembled. 

"  I  must  go  in  first,  and  tell  her  that  I  have  brought  yoOi' 
said  Philip.  "  And  yet  I  do  not  like  to  leave  you,  even  fwi 
moment." 

"  Oh,  never  mind  1     I  am  not  to  be  shaken  now." 

Mrs.  Rowland  did  not  appear  during  the  two  long  n 
that   Margaret  was   left  by   herself  in   tlie   dreBsing-rc 
When  Philip  came  for  her,  he  said, 

"  You  must  not  leave  her  again.  You  will  stay,  will  » 
you?  You  shall  be  protected;  but  you  must  stay.  I  shi 
tell  her  how  we  stand  to  each  other, — we  **t11  tell  her,— ? 
carefully,  for  she  cannot  bear  much  emotion. — You  are  tireJ 
— you  must  be  tired,"  he  continued,  looking  at  her  wiA 
anxiety:  "but " 

"  Do  not  speak  of  it.  I  did  sleep  last  night,  and  there  w 
be  time  enough  for  sleep  when  duty  is  done, — the  dnty  ii 
which  I  have  longed  ever  since  I  knew  what  duty  was."  / 
lier  eyea  swam  in  tears. 

Phcebe's  face  was  a  diiimal  sight, — too  dismal  for  the  si 
room,  for  so  many  hours  had  she  been  in  tears.  She  ' 
dismissed  to  refresh  herself  with  a,  turn  in  the  garden. 
was  Philip's  doing  that  she  was  at  hand  at  all.  Mrs.  S< 
land  had  ordained  that  she  should  go ;  but  Philip  bad  si 
jKirted  the  girl  in  her  resolution  to  bear  anything,  rather  tl 
leave  her  mistress  while  it  was  essential  to  her  miatre 
comfort  that  she  should  stay. 

Mrs.  Enderby  was  in  great  paia  ;  but  yet  not  suffering  tl 
macb  to  be  comforted  \ry  finimg  ftia.'i.  sCi^Mrait  »»&  nod  yn 
in  the  corner-houBe.  S^e  e\en  BnaXeA.  Vnwii  •Caa  «i* 
k^bed  at  the  ridiculona  atBTi«'«v&-«^'«!a'fln«!  AtMssan: 


sBsaiilted  Iter  imagination.  She  thongbt  it  was  reiy  wroos 
tor  people  to  fabricate  such  things,  and  tell  them  to  children  ; 
— ^they  might  chance  to  put  some  extremely  old  babies  inlto 
a  terrible  fright. — She  was  soothed  in  the  very  midst  of  m 
ep&sm,  by  hearing  that  Margaret  would  stay  nith  her  as  long: 
aa  she  liked,  if  it  would  be  of  any  comfort  to  her.  In  answ<v. 
to  her  surprise  and  almost  alarm  at  such  a,  blessing,  Fhifiit 
said  that  Margaret  wished  it  as  a  pleasure,  and  aaked  ft 
as  a  sort  of  right.  Now,  could  she  not  guess  any  reaaoa 
why  it  was  a  sort  of  right  of  MargarRt's  to  attend  upon  '  ' 
lite  a  daughter?  Tes, — it  was  bo  indeed!  Margaret  ^ 
to  be  her  daughter — some  time  or  other, — when  her  big 
boy  should  have  learned  all  his  lessons,  as  little  George 
would  say. 

"  I  am  thaokiiil  I  Indeed  I  am  thankful,  my  dears,  to  hear 
this.  But,  my  loves,  that  will  be  too  late  for  mc.  I  rejoice 
indeed  ;  but  it  will  be  too  late  for  me." 

"  Weil,  then,  let  me  be  your  daughter  now." 

The  old  lady  clasped  her  arms  about  Margaret,  and  endored 

her  next  paroxysm  with  her  head  upon  her  young  friend^ 

"I  have  a  daughter  already,"  said  she,  when  she  revived 
a  little  :  "  but  I  have  room  in  my  heart  for  another ;  and  I 
always  had  you  io  my  heart,  my  love,  from  the  first  moment 

"  Tou  hold  all  tlie  world  in  your  heart,  I  think." 

"Ahl  my  love,  you  flatter  me.  I  mean  I  took  to  yon 
particularly  from  the  very  hour  I  saw  you.  You  have  alwayB 
been  so  kind  aud  gentle  with  me  I" 

Margaret's  heart  swelled  at  the  thought  that  any  one  could 
ever  have  been  otherwise  than  kind  and  gentle  to  one  so 
lowly  and  ao  loving. 

Notiiing  more  could  bo  done  than  was  done  for  the  sufferer, 
Hope  saw  her,  at  Mr.  lEowland'a  desire,  and  said  this.  He 
left  directions  with  Max^aret,  and  then  declined  slaying  where 
his  presence  could  be  of  no  use,  and  caused  much  annoyance. 
Mrs,  Enderby  was  sinking  rapidly.  The  probability  wa«j. 
that  a  few  bouts  would  end  the  struggle.  Mrs.  Rowland  WM 
much  alarmed  and  shocked.  She  went  and  camo  betweoa 
the  drawing-room  and  her  mother's  chamber,  but  talked  at 
the  claims  of  her  children  at  such  a  time,  a^  -^wsosfti^ 
herself  that  her  duty  lay  chiefly  wil\i  them.  0\!QftTa  -^W^ 
__.  _-.jj  gjjgyj  [jjg  matter.     Tticy  -vjctfeVio  ^a.^*" 
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her  dispose  henelf  where  she  would  be  out  of  her  mothei'i 
way.  Mrs.  EDderby  looked  Toimd  now  and  then,  and  seemed 
33  if  ou  the  point  of  asking  for  her,  but  thnt  her  courage 
fwled.  At  last,  abont  eight  in  the  evening,  when  Mrs.  Row- 
land bad  come  in  softly,  and  Phtebe  bad  met  her  at  the  door, 
to  say  something  very  uo ceremonious,  Mrs,  Enderhy's  voioe 
waa  heard. 

"  Phccbc,  I  hope  you  are  not  preventing  any  person  from 
coming  in.  I  shoiild  wish  to  see  my  daughter,  PrisciUs, 
my  dear,  let  me  see  you.     Come  to  me,  luy  dear," 

Mrs,  Rowland's  iaoe  was  very  pale,  and  her  brow  told  of  a 
dreadfiil  headache.  There  was  a  dark  expression  in  her 
countenance,  but  the  traces  of  initabili^  were  gone.  She 
was  subdued  for  the  hour. 

"  My  dear  daughter,"  said  Mrs.  Enderby,  "  I  may  not  be 
able  at  another  time  to  thank  you  as  I  should  like  for  all  the 
care  you  have  taken  of  me : — nor  can  I  now  do  it  as  I  could 
wish  :  but  1  thank  you,  my  love." 

Mrs.  Rowland  involuntarily  cast  a  glance  at  her  brother 
and  Margaret,  to  see  Iiow  they  took  this :  but  their  eyes  were 
fixed  on  her  mother. 

"And  I  can  only  say,"  continued  Mrs.  Enderby,  "thM' 
am  aware  that  you  must  have  Iiod  many  things  to  bear  fr 
me.     I  must  have  been  muoh  in  your  way,  and  often 

Margaret  and  Philip  implored  her  to  say  nothing  of 
kind  ;  they  could  not  bear  it  fi-om  one  who  waa  all  pal' 
herself,   and    gave    no    cause    for    forbearance    in     i 
Mrs.  Rowland  did  not  speak — perhaps  because  she 
not. 

"Well,  well ;  I  will  not  dwell  upon  these  things.  Tou 
all  very  kind.  I  only  wanted  to  say  that  I  waa  seosibJa 
of  many  things.     PrisciUa " 

"Mother!"  said  she,  starting. 

"  This  dear  young  friend  of  ours, — she  calls  herself 
daughter,  blcsa  her  I — is  to  be  your  sister,  my  love,     Ph 

has  been  telling  me .     Let  me  see .      Give  me 

pleasure  of  seeing " 

Margaret  could  have  opened  her  arms  to  any  spectre  fr 
the  pale  kingdoms  at  a  moment  like  this,  and  und^ 
imploring  eye  of  Mrs,  Enderby.     She  disengaged  her  h 
from  that  of  her  oldfrieoA,  ati4\*ioVlS.t'&-aQ'Hland'a,  c^erii 
to   iiss  her  cheek.     Mxa.  B»Ni\wii  tsSaroRS.  Kiv^  Via«^ 
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Thank  yon,  my  dears  !"  said  Mrs.  Enderby,  in  a  strotig 
-  of  satisfaction.  She  had  made  a  great  effort.  Her 
speecn  now  failed  her  ;  but  they  thought  she  would  have  said 
something  about  the  children. 

"  The  childrea "  said  Mrs.  Rowland,  rather  eagerly. 

She  turned,  and  went  slowly  out  of  the  room.  The  moment 
the  door  was  shut, there  was  a  heavy  fall.  She  had  fainted  va 
the  outside. 

Her  mother  heard  it  not.  When  Mrs.  Rowland  was  found 
to  be  reviving,  the  children  were  brought  to  their  grantl- 
mamraa's  room.  They  ([tiietly  visited  the  bed,  one  by  one, 
and  with  solemnity  kissed  the  wasted  cheek, — the  first  titna 
they  had  ever  kissed  grandmamma  without  return.  Tha 
baby  made  its  remark  upon  this  in  its  own  way.  As  it  had 
often  done  before,  it  patted  tha  cheek  rather  roughly  :  several 
hands  were  instantly  stretched  out  to  atop  its  play  ;  it  set  up 
a  ery,  and  was  hurried  out  of  the  room. 

By  the  middle  of  the  night,  Margaret  was  longing  to  bo  at 
home  and  alone.  It  vias  all  over.  She  was  ashamed  to 
think  of  her  own  share  of  the  loss  while  witnessing  Philip's 
munly  grief,  or  even  while  seeing  how  Phtcbe  lamented,  and 
how  Mr.  Rowland  himself  was  broken  down  ;  but  not  the 
less  for  thia  was  her  heart  repeating,  til!  it  was  aiok  of  itself, 
"  I  have  lost  another  mother." 

She  did  not  see  Mrs.  Rowland  again. 

In  the  earliest  gray  of  the  morning,  Mr.  Rowland  took 
Margaret  home.  As  they  stood  on  the  steps,  waiting  to  be 
let  in,  she  observed  that  the  morning  star  was  yellow  and 
bright  in  the  sky.  As  soon  as  the  sun  hod  risen,  the  toll  of 
the  church-bell  conveyed  to  every  ear  in  Decrhrook  tha  news 
that  Mrs.  Enderby  was  dead.  Perhaps  there  might  have  bet-n 
compunction  in  tie  breasts  of  some  who  had  been  abroad  on 
Satimlay  night,  on  hearing  the  universal  remark  that  it  must 
have  been  rather  sudden  at  last. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

NQVIKG  OHWASD. 


E  world  rolls  on,  let  what  maj  be  happening  to  the  indi- 
vldaaU.  who  occupy  it.  The  sun  rises  und  Gets,  Bced-time 
and  harreet  come  and  go,  generalious  arise  and  pass  away, 
law  and  authority  hold  on  their  course,  while  hundreds  of 
millions  or  human  hearts  have  stirring  witliin  them  striiggte^i 
and  emotions  eternally  new, — an  experience  so  diversified  as 
that  no  two  days  appHULr  alike  to  any  one,  and  to  no  two  does 
any  one  day  appear  the  same.  There  is  something  so  striking 
in  this  perpetual  contrast  between  the  external  aniformity 
and  internal  variety  of  the  procedure  of  existence,  that  it  ia 
no  wonder  that  multitudes  have  formed  a  conceptioa  of  Pate, 
— of  a  mighty  unchanging  power,  blind  to  the  difierences  (i£j 
spirits,  and  deaf  to  the  appeals  of  human  delight  and  misery  \ 
a  huge  insensible  force,  beneath  which  all  that  is  ^uxitual  i 
sooner  or  later  wounded,  and  is  ever  liable  to  be  cru; ' 
This  conception  of  Fate  is  grand,  is  natural,  and  fully 
ranted  to  minds  too  lofty  to  be  satisfied  with  the  d^aits 
human  life,  but  which  have  not  risen  to  the  far  higher  ccq 
coption  of  a  Providence  to  whom  this  uniformity  and  vaiisH 
are  but  means  to  a  higher  end  than  they  appai'eotly  iavfdvt 
There  is  infinite  blessing  ia  having  reached  the  nobler  con 
csption ;  the  feeling  of  helplessness  is  relieved ;  the  craviaj 
for  sympathy  from  the  ruliog  power  is  satisfied ;  there  ia  i 
hold  for  veneration ;  there  is  room  for  hope :  there  ia,  aboT 
all,  the  stimulus  and  support  of  an  end  perceived  or  au^ 
poted ;  a  purpose  which  steeps  iti  sanctity  all  human  expa 
rience.  Yet  even  where  this  blessing  is  the  most  folly  tel 
and  recognised,  the  spirit  cannot  but  be  at  times  overwhelme 
by  the  vast  regularity  of  aggregate  existence, — thrown  bad 
upon  its  faith  for  support,  when  it  reflects  how  all  things  g 
on  as  they  did  before  it  became  conscious  of  existence,  ant 
how  all  would  go  on  as  now,  if  it  were  to  die  to-day.  On  j 
rolls, — not  only  the  great  globe  itself,  but  the  life  which  a  ' 
and  hums  on  its  surfkce,  enveloping  it  like  an  atmosphere 
on  it  rolls  ;  and  the  vastest  tumnlt  that  may  take  place  amoni 
Its  inhabitantB  can  no  moie  roate  i\.aelC  aeea  and  heard  abo* 
the  general  stir  and  hum  ot  \\fc,fcBsv  C^Q3i&t«Bm  wc 
/oft/esi  Himalaya  can  lift  ils  ^aV- 'm.^Q  *^«^  a:oOTB.'en& 
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Sphere.  On,  on  it  rolls ;  and  the  strong  arm  of  the  united 
race  could  not  turn  from  its  course  one  planetary  mole  of  the 
myriads  that  swim  in  space  :  no  shriek  of  passion  nor  shrill 
song  of  joy,  sent  up  from  a  group  of  nations  on  a  continent, 
could  attain  the  ear  of  the  eternal  Silence,  as  ahe  eits  throned 
among  the  stars.  Death  is  less  dreary  than  life  in  this  vi 
— a  view  which  at  times,  perhaps,  presents  itself  to  erery 
tnind,  but  which  speedily  vanishes  before  the  faith  of  those 
who,  with  the  heart,  believe  that  they  are  not  the  occidenla 
of  Fate,  but  the  children  of  a  Father.  In  the  house  of  every 
wise  parent  may  then  be  seen  an  epitome  of  life, —  a  sight 
whose  consolation  is  needed  at  times,  perhaps,  by  all.  Which 
of  the  little  (children  of  a  virtuous  household  can  conceivi  " 
his  entering  into  his  jwirent's  pursuits,  or  interfering  w 
them  ?  How  sacred  are  the  study  and  tlie  office,  the  ap- 
paratus of  a  knowledge  and  a  power  which  he  can  only 
venerate !  Which  of  these  little  ones  dreams  of  disturbing 
the  course  of  his  parent's  thought  or  achievement?  Which 
of  them  conceives  of  the  daily  routine  of  the  household — Jta 
going  forth  and  coming  in,  its  ri«ng  and  its  rest — having 
been  difierent  before  bis  birtb,  or  that  it  would  be  altered  by 
his  absenoe  ?  It  is  even  a.  matter  of  surprise  to  him  when  it 
now  and  then  occurs  to  him  that  there  is  anything  set  apart 
for  him, — that  be  has  clothes  and  couch,  and  that  his  mother 
thinks  and  cares  for  him.  If  he  lags  behind  in  a  walk,  < 
finds  himself  alone  among  the  trees,  he  does  not  dream  of 
being  missed  ;  but  home  rises  up  before  him  aa  he  has  always 
seen  it — his  Jather  thonghtful,  his  mothisr  occupied,  and  the 
rest  gay,  with  the  one  difference  of  his  not  being  there. 
Thus  he  believes,  and  has  no  other  trust  than  in  his  shrieks 
of  terror,  for  being  ever  remembered  more.  Tet,  all  the 
while,  from  day  to  day,  from  year  to  year,  without  one 
motuent's  intermission,  is  the  providence  of  his  parent  around 
him,  brooding  over  the  workings  of  his  infant  spirit,  chasten- 
ing its  passions,  notu'ishing  its  affections, — now  troubling  it 
with  salutary  pain,  now  animating  it  with  even  more  whole- 
some delight.  All  the  while  is  the  order  of  household  aflairB 
regulated  for  the  comfort  and  profit  of  these  lowly  littla  ones, 
though  they  regard  it  reverently  because  they  cannot  com- 
prehend it.  They  may  not  know  of  all  this, — 1iq-«  ^Wxt 
guardian  bends  over  their  pillow  nighU^ ,  aai  \ft\5  "cia  "wavi.  _■* 
their  <:areless  talk  drop  unheeded,  \iai.\B  es«rj  ^^"^^^?^?'^^. 
^iua  of  reason,  and  records  every  aob  oi  SaSa-iA  ^«*>  _ 
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every  chirp  of  childish  glee, — they  maj-  not  know  thi^ 
because  they  could  not  understand  it  aright,  and  each  littls^ 
heart  would  be  inilated  with  pride,  each  little  mind  wouUtJ 
lose  the  grace  and  purity  of  its  uncooecioiisaess :  but  t1 
guardianship  is  not  the  less  real,  constant,  and  tender,  for  ' 
being  unrecognised  by  its  objects.  As  the  spirit  expands, 
utid  perceives  that  it  is  one  of  an  innumerable  family,  ii 
V  ould  be  in  danger  of  sinking  into  the  despair  of  loneliness  if 
were  not  capable  of 

"  belief 
In  mcri^f  carried.  inSnllo  Segrera 
Beyond  the  tenderness  of  human  bearts," 

[e  the  very  circumstance  of  multitude  obviates  the  danger 
of  undue  elation.  But,  though  it  is  good  to  be  lowly,  it 
behoves  every  one  to  be  sensible  of  the  guardianship  of  which 
NO  many  evidences  are  around  all  who  breathe.  While  the 
world  and  life  roll  on  and  on,  the  feeble  reason  of  the  child  of 
Providence  may  be  at  times  overpowered  with  the  vastness  oC 
tjie  system  amidst  which  he  lives ;  but  his  faith  will  smilL- 
upon  his  fear,  rebuke  him  for  averting  his  eyea,  and  inspire 
him  with  the  thought,  '  Nothing  can  crush  me,  for  ~ 
for  eternity,  I  will  do,  fiufl'er  and  tnjoy,  as  my  Father  willad 
and  let  the  world  and  life  roU  on  !' 

Such  is  the  faith  which  suppoits,  which  alone  C 
the  many  who,  having  been  whirled  in  the  eddying  stream  d 
siicial  affairs,  are  withdrawn,  by  one  cause  or  another,  ' 
abide,  in  some  still  little  creek,  tbe  passage  of  the  mi^iL 
tide.  The  broken-down  statesman,  who  knows  himself  to  b 
spoken  of  as  politically  dead,  and  sees  his  success 
building  on  his  foundations,  without  more  than 
thought  on  who  had  laboured  before  them,  has  need  of  tl 
failh.  The  aged  who  find  affairs  proceeding  at  tlie  wiQof  d 
young  and  hardy,  whatever  the  gray-haired  may  think  a 
say,  have  need  of  this  faith.  So  have  the  sick,  when  tf 
find  none  but  themselves  disposed  to  look  on  life  in  the  li 
which  comes  from  beyond  the  grave.  So  have  the  ptJi 
ciited,  when,  with  or  without  cause,  they  see  themselvfl 
pointed  at  in  the  streets ;  and  the  despised,  who  find  tha 
selves  neglected,  whidiover  way  they  turn.  So  hare  ( 
presperous,  during  l\\oac  momeiAa  'Kkich  must  occur  to  i 
ivhen  sympathy  fails,  ani  meafta  Vi  \iw.'iv_  iuaiwA.  coaa  « 
wantinc,  or  vihea.  eatietv  mates  ftiB  a-^vnt  io^  *n«d 
t.earch  of  eomethiag  be^-T  tUanVtVasfexHA.  ■^Xvii.aw^ 
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eternal,  filial  relation  ia  thi'  wily  universal  and  eternal  refugi'. 
It  is  the  solace  of  royalty  weeping  in  the  inner  chnmbers  iif 
its  palaces,  and  of  poverty  drooping  bi^side  its  cold  hearth. 
It  is  the  glad  tidings  preached  to  the  poor,  and  in  which  all 
must  be  poor  in  spirit  to  have  part.  If  they  be  poor  in  spirit, 
it  matters  little  what  is  their  external  Etulc,  or  whctlier  the 
world  which  roUs  on  beaide  or  over  them  be  the  world  of  t 
Bolar  syetem,  or  of  u  conquering  empire,  or  of  a  small-souled 
village. 

It  now  and  then  seemed  strange  to  Hope,  his  wife 
and  sister — now  and  then,  and  for  a  parsing  moment — that 
while  their  hearts  were  full  of  motion  and  their  hands 
occupied  wltli  the  vicissitiides  of  their  lot,  the  little  world 
around  them,  which  was  wont  to  busy  itaclf  so  strenuonsly 
with  their  affairs,  should  work  its  yearly  round  as  if  it  heeded 
them  not.  As  often  as  they  detected  themselves  in 
thought,  they  smiled  at  it ;  for  might  not  each  neighbour 
the  same  of  them  as  constituting  a  part  of  the  sui'rounding; 
world?  "Was  there  a  cottage  where  aomc  engrossing  interest- 
did  not  defy  sympathy  ;  where  there  was  not  some  secret  joy, 
some  heart-sore,  hidden  from  every  eye ;  some  important 
change,  while  all  looked  as  familiar  as  the  thatch  and  paling, 
and  the  faces  "which  appeared  within  them  ?  Yet  thern' 
seemed  something  wonderful  in  the  regularity  with  which 
aflairs  proceeded.  The  hawthorn  hedges  blossomed,  and  the 
com  was  green  in  the  furrows  :  the  saw  of  the  carpenter  was 
heard  from  day  to  day,  and  the  anvil  of  the  blauksmith  rang. 
The  letter-carrier  blew  his  horn  as  the  times  came  round ; 
the  children  shouted  in  the  road;  and  their  parents  bought  and 
sold,  planted  and  delved,  ate  and  slept,  as  they  had  ever  done, 
and  Bs  if  existence  were  as  mechanical  as  the  clock  which 
told  the  hours  without  fail  from  the  gray  steeple.  Amidst 
all  this,  how  great  ivere  the  changes  in  the  corner-house  ! 

In  tlie  early  spring,  the  hearts  of  the  dwellers  in  that  house 
had  been,  though  far  less  dreary  than  in  the  winter,  still 
heavy  at  times  with  cure.  Hester  tJionght  that  she  should 
never  again  look  upou  the  palm  houghs  of  the  willow,  swelling ' 
with  sap,  and  full  of  the  huic  of  the  early  bees,  or  upon  thn 
bright  green  sprouts  of  the  gooseberry  ia  Uie  cotta^a  -^^xiicos.^ 
or  upon  the  earliest  primrose  of  the  ecaaon  wiiXainwv*.N«^ti 
withoat  a  vivid  recollection  ot  ihe  B.Ti-sAe\!\ftft  o'i  '^"^  ^'*" 
opriD^aeason  of  her  married  life.    TVip.  \^a\TD.-v  -manfia  ^'^^^ 
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Margaret,  from  thv  sori'ow  tvliich  it  brought  ia  the  death ' 
Mrs.  Ecderhy.  Sh«  wandered  under  the  hedgerows  wit 
Philip,  during  the  short  remainder  of  his  slay,  and  ajol 
when  he  was  gone  ;  and  grew  into  better  acquaintance  wif 
her  own  state  of  heart  and  mind,  and  into  higher  hope  for  d 
liiture  of  all  whom  she  loved  most.  When  the  mowers  we 
in  the  field,  and  the  chirping  fledgelings  had  become  birds  ( 
tiie  air,  and  the  days  were  at  the  longest,  her  country  rambl 
became  more  precious,  for  they  must  henceforth  bo  restricta 
— they  must  be  scarcer  and  shorter.  In  the  place  of  tl 
leisure  and  solitude  for  books  in  her  own  room  and  for  med 
tAtion  in  the  field — leisure  and  solitude  which  had  been  ] 
this  day  more  dreamed  of  than  enjoyed,  she  must  now  beta! 
herself  to  more  active  duty.  The  maid  Susan  was  diacha^ 
at  Midsummer  :  and  not  only  Susan.  Al^er  ample  oomulti 
tion  with  Morris,  it  was  decided  that  Charles  must  go  too,  U 
place  being  in  part  supplied  by  a  boy  of  yet  humbler  preten 
sioBs  out  of  the  house,  who  should  carry  out  the  medicii 
from  the  surgery,  and  do  the  errands  of  the  family.  Moi 
spoke  cheerfully  enough  of  these  changes,  smiled  as  if  amuM 
at  the  idea  of  her  leaving  her  young  ladies ;  and  did  t 
doubt  but  that,  if  Mias  Margaret  would  lend  her  a  hdpi 
hand  sometimes,  she  should  be  able  to  preserve  the  credit  i 
the  family. 

There  was  something  more  to  be  done  than  to  lend  tJi 
helping  band  in  the  lighter  domestic  ofiices.  Their  Midsummi 
remittance  had  been  eagerly  looked  for  by  the  sisters,  not  ob 
because  it  was  exceedingly  wanted  for  the  current  expenses  i 
the  houselioid,  but  because  it  was  high  time  that  preparolsai 
were  begun  for  the  great  event  of  the  autumn — ihe  biilh.  i 
Hester's  little  one.  During  this  summer,  Margaret  was  II 
early  and  was  busy  as  Alorris  herself  about  the  house  ti 
breakfast,  and  for  some  time  ailer  Hope  had  gone  forth  oo  U 
daily  round — now  so  small  that  he  soon  returned  to  his  bod 
and  his  pen  in  the  study.  The  morning  hours  pasfll 
pleasantly  away,  while  Hester  and  Margaret  sat  at  work  t 
the  window  which  looked  into  their  garden,  now,  by  SyiOBj 
care,  trimmed  up  into  a  state  of  promise  once  more.  Hoa^ 
was  BO  much  happier,  so  reasonable,  so  brave,  amidst  I 
sinking  fortunes,  that  'Ms.rge.tiA  cAuVd  scarcely  have  ht 
gayer  than  in  plying  lier  t«i^\6  b^j  \im  »ia-  "S^uiCT  «(«»i 
chie&y  out  of  doora  now  -  the.  ^VOa^aa  tdawcA,  t  _ 
Edward,  and  clieri8V»e41ii.Vvaito\.-,^«.-B«'«\«^'wS^< 
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opportunity  of  insulting  Margaxet,  and  throwing  disiiredit 
on  her  engagement;  and  the  Greys  caused  their  cousins  mooh 
uoeasiiiess  by  the  spirit  in  which  they  conducted  their  diare 
of  the  great  controversy  of  the  place.  These  troubles 
Awaited  tlici  corner-house  family  abroad  ;  but  their  peace  was 
perpetually  on  the  increase  at  home.  Morr^  and  they  were 
so  completely  in  one  interest,  Edward  was  so  easily  pleased, 
and  they  were  so  free  irota  jealous  d^eudants,  that  tJiey  could 
cany  their  economy  to  any  extent  that  suited  thcdr  conscience 
and  convenience,  One  superfluity  after  another  vanished 
from  the  table;  every  day  something  which  had  alnays  been 
a  want  was  discovered  to  be  a  fancy;  and  with  every  new  act 
of  frugality,  each  freab  exertion  of  industry,  their  spirits  rosft 
with  a  sense  of  achievement,  and  the  complacency  proper  to 
cheeriul  sacrifice.  In  the  evenings  of  their  busy  days,  the 
sisters  went  out  with  Edward  into  their  garden,  or  into  the 
meadows,  or  spent  an  hour  in  the  Greys'  pretty  shrubbery. 
Maria  oi^  saw  them  thus,  and  thought  hovr  happy  are  they 
who  can  ramble  abroad,  and  find  their  cares  dispersed  by  the 
breeze,  or  dissolved  in  the  sunshine  of  the  fields.  The  linle 
liowlands  sometimes  met  them  in  the  lanes  ;  and  the  younger 
ones  would  thrust  upon  them  the  wild  ■  flowers  which 
Mr.  Walcot  had  helped  them  to  gather,  while  Mrs.  Rowland 
and  Matilda  would  draw  down  their  black  crape  veils,  and 
walk  on  with  scarcely  a  passing  salutation.  Every  such 
meeting  with  the  lady,  every  civil  bow  from  Mr.  Walcot, 
every  tale  which  Mrs.  Grey  and  Sophia  had  to  tell  against  the 
new  Burgeon,  seemed  to  do  Hester  good,  and  make  her 
happier.  These  things  were  appeals  to  her  magnanimity ; 
and  she  could  bear  for  Edward's  sake  many  a  trial  which  she 
could  not  otherwise  have  endured.  All  ttiis  told  upon  the 
intercourse  at  home;  and  Morris's  heart  was  often  cheered,  as 
she  pursned  her  labours  in  kitchen  or  chamber,  with  the 
sound  of  such  merry  laughter  as  had  seldom  been  heard  in 
the  family,  during  the  anKious  winter  that  had  gone  by.  It 
seemed  as  if  nothing  depressed  her  young  ladies  now.  There 
was  frequent  intelligence  of  the  going  over  of  another  patient 
to  Mr.  Walcot ;  the  summer  was  not  a  favourable  one,  and 
everybody  else  was  complnining  of  unseasonable  weather,  of 
the  certainty  of  storms  in  the  aatvinm,  di  Vi'tf^X.,  ssA-  "&* 
prospect  of  scarcity ;  yet,  though  Wit.  Gie^  6o.cd«-V\&  "~ 
aadthe  pdrish-clerk  could  never  \>t  BSftn.  "ti^^  Valo. ». 
Wtt^^y  Ji  his  mouth,  Morris's  young  -masXftT  wii  ■*« 
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were  gay  as  she  coiild  di.>8ire.     Stic  was  pioasly  tLaokful  11 
Margaiet^s  engagement ;  for  sbe  cuncluded  that  it  was  t 
DieanB  of  this  that  other  bearts  were  working  round  into  the 
true  relation,  and  into  a  peace  which  the  world,  with  «ll 
wealth  and  favours,  can  neither  make  nor  mar. 

In  one  of  Margaret's  hedgerow  rumbles  with  Philip,  a  fei 
days  after  his  mother's  funeral,  she  had  been  strongly  ui;ge 
to  leave  Deerbrook  and  its  troubles  behind  her — to  marry  s 
once,  and  be  free  from  the  trials  from  which  he  could  no 
protect  her,  if  she  remained  in  the  same  pli 
Mrs,  Rowland.      But  Mai^aret  steadily  refused. 

"  You  will  be  wretched,"  said  Philip ;  "  you  will  I) 
wretched — I  know  you  will — the  moment  I  am  gone," 

"I  never  was  less  likely  to  be  wretched.  Mrs.  Rowlau 
cannot  make  me  so,  and  other  people  will  uot.  I  have 
expectation  of  a  happy  summer,  which  I  mention  for  yon 
Hake  ;  for  I  do  not  like  to  indulge  in  that  sort  of  anticipatia 
without  some  such  good  reason  aa  comforting  you." 

"  You  cannot  be  happy  here.  PriscUla  will  never  lel  yi 
have  an  easy  day,  while  she  fancies  she  can  separate  « 
When  I  think  of  the  pertinacity  irith  which  she  disowns  yoO 
the  scorn  with  which  she  speaks  about  you,  even  in  m 
presence,  I  see  that  nothing  will  do  but  your  being  mine  i 

^'  That  would   not  mend    the  matter.      Our  haste 
imprudence  would  go  to  counteuanco  the  scandal  she  spread 
Why  cannot  wc  rather  live  it  down  ?  " 

"  Btcause  your  spirit  will  bo  broken  in  tlie  mean 
Margaret,  I  must  be  your  guardian.  This  is  my  first 
and  nn  absolute  necessity.  If  you  will  not  go  witli  me, 
not  leave  this  place  :  and  if  my  plan  of  life  is  broken  up,  yo 
will  be  answerable  for  it.  It  was  your  plan,  and  you 
demohsh  it  if  you  choose." 

"  I  have  a  plan  of  life,  too,"  said  Mai^aret.     "  It  is  to  dt 
the  duty  that  lies  nearest  at  hand ;  and  the  duty  that  lie 
nearest  at  hand  is,  to  keep  you  up  to  yours.    After  this,  tli< 
is  one  which  lies  almost  as  close,  I  cannot  leave  Hester  a 
Bdward  till  this  crisis  in  their  fortunes  is  pa£t.      I 
to  them  for  the  present." 

"  Wliat  are  tlieir  cVaims  to  Toiac^." 
"Wothing,  if  ikey  vieTftfoTtuwaSe.,  oaVwviA'Cw 
,Jm  • — ^nothing,  if  you  \ia4  ttiftoviei  -aww  ij\mv  qS^ 
■M  when  we  may  oain  it.  oxa  w^tfOaw.   ^ 
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Philip,  in  even  tliinkiag  of  what  you  say.  You  must  go  and 
stu^y  law,  and  jou  must  go  without  me.  Indeed,  I  could  not 
lie  happy  to  join  you  yet.  Tour  good  name  would  suffer 
Irom  what  Mrs.  Rowland  might  then  say.  Your  future 
proapecta  would  suffer  from  the  interruption  of  your  pre- 
puration  for  your  profession.  I  should  feel  that  I  had  injured 
jon,  and  deserted  my  own  duty.  Indeed,  Philip,  I  could  not 
be  happy." 

"  And  how  happy  do  you  imagine  we  shall  be  apart  ?" 

Margaret  gave  him  a  look  which  said  what  wordjj  could  not 
— what  it  was  to  be  assured  of  his  love.  Wliat,  it  seemed  to 
ask,  could  all  the  evil  tongues  in  the  world  do  to  poieon  this 
Joy? 

"  Besides,"  said  ehe,  "  I  have  the  idea  that  I  could  not  be 
spared  ;  and  there  is  great  pleasure  in  that  vanity.  Edward 
and  Hester  cannot  do  without  me  at  present." 

"  You  may  say  so  at  any  future  time." 

"  No  :  when  the  right  time  comes,  they  will  not  want  me. 
Oh,  Philip  1  you  are  grieved  for  them,  and  you  long  to  see 
them  prosperous.  Do  not  tempt  me  to  desert  them  now. 
They  want  my  help ;  they  want  the  little  money  I  have ;  they 
want  my  hands  and  head.  Let  this  be  your  share  of  the 
penally  Mrs-.  Bowland  imposes  upon  us  all — to  spare  me  to 
them  while  their  adversity  lasts." 

"  I  would  not  be  selfish,  Margaret — I  would  not  trespass 
upon  your  wishes  and  your  duty,  but  the  truth  is,  I  sometimes 
foar  ^at  I  may  have  some  heavier  penalty  even  than  this  to 
pay  for  Priscilla's  temper.  Ah !  you  wonder  what  can  be 
heavier.  Remember  she  has  put  misunderstanding  between 
us  before." 

"  But  she  never  can  j^ain.  Ours  was  then  merely  a  tacit 
understanding.  Now,  supposing  me  ever  to  hear  what  she 
may  hint  or  say,  do  you  imagine  1  should  give  the  slightest 
heed  to  it  ?  I  would  not  believe  her  news  of  a  person  I  had 
never  seen ;  and  do  you  think  she  can  make  the  slightest 
impression  on  me  with  regard  to  you." 

"  It  seems  unreasonable  at  this  moment ;  but  yet,  I  have  a 
Euperstitioas  dread  of  the  power  of  spirits  of  evii." 

"  Superstitious,  indeed !    I  defy  them  all,  now  that  we  have 
once  understood  each  other.      If  she  were  able  to  do  far  motft, 
than  she  can — if  she  could  load  tl\e  Vmla  "wi.'0&.  wwMsaJaKroa 
against yoa — ^ifshe  could  haunt  my  dreaiiis^a,TviT»s«.l«o.'M 
mocking  at  me — I  believe  she  dovii  laA^aH'^j 
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now.    Before,  I  blamed  myself — I  thought  I  was  lost  in  vani^ 
and  error;  now  that  I  have  once  had  certainty,  we  are  sale." 

-"  You  are  right,  I  trust — I  bcheve  it.  But  there  is  *lon| 
hard  battle  to  be  fought  yet  It  fills  me  with  shame  to  thini 
how  she  treats  you  in  every  relation  you  have.  She  ii 
to  Maria  Young.  She  hopes  to  reach  you  thrrragh  her, 
you  will  hear  nothing  of  it  from  Maria,  I  dare  say  ;  b 
spoke  infamously  to  her  this  morning,  before  Mrs,  Le?iH 
Mrs.  Levitt  happened  to  be  sitting  with  Maria,  when  Priscilij 
and  one  or  two  of  the  children  went  in.  Mrs.  Levitt  spoke  c 
us;  Priscilla  denied  our  engagement;  Maria  asserted  it — ve 
gently,  but  quite  decidedly.  PriaoUla  reminded  her  of  h 
poverty  and  infirmities,  spoke  of  the  gratitude  she  owed  to  tho« 
from  whom  she  derived  her  subsistence,  and  reproached  her 
with  having  purposes  of  her  own  to  ai 
matches  in  the  families  of  her  employers." 

"And  Maria?" 

"  Maria  trembled  exceBsively,  the  children  say,  weak  sai ' 
reduced  by  pain  as  she  is.  One  can  hardly  conceive  of  tempatl> 
carrying  any  woman  into  such  cruelty !  Mrs.  Levitt  rose,  i^ 
great  concern  and  diBpleasure,  to  go:  but  Maria  begged  her  to 
sit  down  again,  sent  one  of  the  children  for  me,  and  appealed- 
U>  me  to  declare  what  share  she  had  had  in  ray  engt^^eraeat 
with  you.  I  set  her  right  with  Mrs.  Levitt,  who,  I  am  co 
vinced,  sees  how  the  matter  stands.  But  it  was  leally  a  d 
tressing  scene." 

"  And  before  the  children,  too ! " 

"  That  was  the  worst  part  of  it.  They  stood  looking  fi 
the  furthest  comer  of  the  room  in  utter  dismay.  It  wo 
have  moved  any  one  but  Priscilla  to  see  the  torrent  of  b 
Maria  ahed  over  them,  when  tliey  came  timidly  to  wish  ho 
good  momiug,  after  Mrs.  Levitt  was  gone.  She  said  she  ci 
do  nothing  more  for  them :  they  had  been  taught  to  dee 
her,  and  her  relation  to  them  was  at  an  end." 

"  It  is ;  it  must  be,"  exclaimed  Margaret.  "  la  there  m 
of  stopping  a  career  of  vice  like  this?  While  Mrs.  Plun 
gets  a  parish  boy  whipped  for  picking  np  her  hens'  eggs  from: 
among  the  nettles,  ia  Maria  to  have  no  redress  for  slandM 
whioh  takes  away  her  peace  and  her  bread?" 

"  She  shall  have  redress.     For  the  children's  sake,  to.  w 
as  ier  own,  hei  connec,tion  ■vjiSh  ftv«m  tovi^  ^  (,a,    ido  g 
exactly  see  how;  butl\lctb.Hlg■^™B^■^l«i"w*•  \&i«a&,«p 
to  poor  Rowland  about  any  ot  ■CtiaB^  *™^  ■,  ■VkoQ-n  i! 
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liim  Eo  wretched:  but  the  good  and  the  innocent  must  not  be 
sacrificed.  If  theae  poor  children  must  despise  somebody,  their 
<»)ateiQpt  muat  be  made  to  fall  in  the  light  place,  evea  though 
it  be  upon  their  mother," 

"  Let  us  go  and  sec  Maria,"  said  Margaret,  turning  back. 
"  If  there  is  a  juat  and  raercifiil  way  of  proceeding  in  this  case, 
she  will  point  it  out.  I  wish  you  had  told  me  all  this  before. 
Here  have  we  been  rambling  over  the  grass  and  among  the 
wild-flowera,  where,  at  the  best,  Maria  can  never  go;  and  she 
lies  weeping  all  alone,  looking  for  me,  I  dare  aay,  every 
roomenti     Let  us  make  haste." 

Philip  made  all  the  haste  that  was  compatible  with  gathering 
a  handful  of  wild  hyacinth  and  meadow  narcissus  for  poor 
Maria.  He  fonndhimself  farther  from  auccesa  than  ever,  when 
he  VTOuld  Lave  again  urged  Mai^aret  to  marry  at  onee.  A  new 
duty  seemed  to  have  apmog  up  to  keep  her  at  Deerbrook. 
Maria  wanted  her.  Her  summer  work  lay  clear  before  her. 
She  must  nurse  and  cheer  Maria,  she  must  p)y  her  needle  ibr 
Heater,  and  play  the  housewife,  spending  many  of  her  hours 
in  tiie  business  of  living  ;  a  business  which  is  often  supposed 
to  transact  itaelf,  but  which  in  reality  requires  all  the  facultiea 
which  can  be  brought  to  it,  and  all  the  good  moral  habitfl 
which  conscience  can  originate.  The  most  that  Philip  could 
obtain  was,  permission  to  come  when  his  duties  would  fairly 
allow  it,  and  a  promise  that  he  should  be  summoned,  if  Mar- 
garet found  herself  placed  in  any  difficulty  by  Mrs.  Rowland, 

Maria  was  not  now  literally  alone  ;  nor  did  she  depend  on 
her  hostese  or  on  Margaret  for  nursing  and  companionship. 
It  occurred  to  all  the  kindest  of  her  friends,  immediately  after 
Mrs.  Enderby's  death,  that  Phcebe  might  be  her  attendant. 
Fhcebe  was  not,  juat  then,  the  most  cheerful  of  nurses,  so  truly 
did  she  mourn  her  good  old  raiatress ;  but  she  was  glad  of 
occapation,  glad  to  be  out  of  Mrs.  Bowhind's  way,  glad  to  be 
nseful;  and  she  was  on  inestimable  comfort  to  Maria, 

Nothing  could  be  done  about  placing  the  children  agwn 
under  Maria's  care,  when  she  had  recovered.  Mr.  Rowland 
was  naturally  unwilling  to  stir  in  the  business,  and  saw  that 
the  best  chance  for  his  children  was  to  send  them  to  school  at 
a  distance  from  Deerbrook  :  and  Maria  had  been  too  grossly 
insulted  in  the  presence  of  her  pupils  to  choose  to  teaunMih)m. 
aatlioritj-.  The  Greys  took  her  up -wViVi  itj-ffoVMuii-i™''^ 
A'tnlandg  let  bar  down.  They  asBVUcA  ^x  l!a«X  ^«s  ^ 
^tjmeBhould  not  suffer  for  her  'being  atiVe  Va  ftsso"*  «-^ 


time  to  Fanny  and  Mary.  The  money,  indeed,  was  notliing 
to  Mrs.  Grey,  in  comparison  wilb  the  pleasure  it  procured  her, 
It  put  her  upon  equal  terms  with  Mrs.  Rowland,  at  last.  Sfac 
did  not  know  how  it  was,  but  it  was  very  difficult  to  patronisB 
Mr.  Hope,  He  always  contrived  to  baffle  her  praise.  ~ 
here  was  an  unconnected  person  thrown  upon  ber  care:  and: 
Mrs.  Bowland  had  a  young  Burgeon  to  push,  Mrs.  Grey  ' 
an  incomparable  governess,  now  aU  to  herself. 


CHAPTER   XXXIV. 

OLD  ASD  TO0NG. 


One  of  tbe  characteristics  of  this  summer  at  Deerbrook 
the  rival  parties  of  pleasure  witJi  which  the  village  was 
tained.    There  had  been  rival  parties  of  pleasure  the  pi 
year;  but  from  what  adiflerentcausel    Then,allwere 
to  do  honour  to  tlestei  and  Margaret,  or  to  show  off 
eyes;  now,  the  efforts  made  were,  on  the  one  hand,  to  mortify 
and  on  the  other,  to  sustain  them.      The  Rowlands  had 
carriage  party  to  the  woods  one  week,  and  the  Greye  a  cava 
cade  to  the  flower-shoiv  at  Blickley  the  next.     The  Rowlanc 
gave  a  dinner  to  introduce  Mr.  Walcot  to  more  and  more  ( 
their  country  neighbours  ;  and  the  Greys  had  a  dance  in  tl 
gieen  walk  for  the  young  people  of  the  village.    The  Rowlant 
went  to  a  strawberry  gatheriug  at  Sir  William  Hunter's;  an 
the  Greys,  with  all  their  faction,  as  Mrs.  Rowland  called 
were  invited  to  a  syllabub  imder  the  cow,at  the  Miss  Anderi 
breaking-up  for  the  holidays. 

All  pretence  of  a  good  understanding  between   the 
families  was  now  at  an  end.      They  ceased  to  invite  eac 
other,  and  scrambled  for  their  mutual  acquaintances, 
best  of  their  mutual  acquaintances  saw  no  reason  for  takia, 
part  in  the  quarrel,  and  preserved  a  strict  neutrality;  and  th 
worst  enjoyed  being  scrambled  for.     The  Levitts  visited  boti 
families,  and  entertained  everybody  in  return,  as  if  nothin 
was  happening.      Sir  WiUiam  and  Lady  Hunter  ate  Qu 
annual  dinner  with  each,  and  condescended  to  pay  two 
three  extra  visits  to  Mrs.  Rowland,  wi&out  making  a  point 
J)  iiill  moon.      Every  ciicxanatwiKa  ^%^.  \ia.'j-^enKA.    " 


occasion  for  comment,  ot  coMise.    Wis-'Sx^  ■CtvQMigift.'-o.- 
L  improper  in  the  Rowlands  W  MAvis?ii^oa.'0tnB^««K5 
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they  were  in  deep  mourning.  It  was  painfiil  to  ber  feelings, 
she  owned,  to  heur  the  children  shouticg  with  laughter,  while 
they  were  ull  bombazine  and  crape  from  head  to  foot :  she  had 
hoped  to  see  the  memory  of  her  dear  old  friend  treated  with 
more  respect.  In  vain  did  Mr.  Hope  plead  Mis.  Enderby's 
delight  in  the  mirth  of  children,  and  that  their  innocent  gaiety 
would  cheer  her  in  her  grave,  ii'it  could  reach  her  there.  In 
vain  did  Heater  urge  the  danger  and  sin  of  training  the  littlp 
creatures  to  hypocrisy — a  probable  result,  if  they  were  to  bi* 
kept  solema  and  Tinamtised  to  the  day  whea  they  might  put  off 
their  mourning.  Mrs.  Grey  felt  herself  only  iha  more  called 
upon  by  all  this  to  furnish  the  amouut  of  sighs  and  tears  which 
ehe  believed  to  be  due  to  Mrs.  Enderby's  memory.  Maigaret 
rather  sided  with  her — it  was  so  sweet  to  her  to  hear  Fhiiip'^ 
mother  mourned. 

Mrs.  Grey's  tears  were,  however,  interspersed  with  amiles. 
On  the  day  of  the  Howlands'  great  dinner-party,  when  all  was 
to  be  so  stately  for  the  Hunters,  when  the  new  dessert  service 
was  procured  from  Stafibrdshire,  the  fieh  had  not  arrived  from 
London.  This  was  certainly  a  fact;  thefish  had  come  by  the 
coach  the  next  morning.  And  what  was  still  more  remar^ble, 
it  had  not  occurred  to  Mrs.  Rowland  that  such  an  accident 
might  happen — was  very  likely  to  happen  ;  and,  as  if  she  had 
been  an  inexperienced  housekeeper,  she  had  not  any  dish  in 
reserve,  in  case  of  tlie  non-arrival  of  the  fish.  It  was  said 
that  Mrs.  Rowland  had  sat  down  to  table  with  a  face  perfectly 
crimson  with  anxiety  and  vexation.  To  such  a  temper  as 
Iicrs,  what  a  vexation  it  must  have  been !  There  was  a 
counterpart  to  this  story  for  ftlrs.  Rowland.  She  fancied  that 
Mrs.  Grey's  friends,  the  Andersons,  must  have  looked  rather 
foolish  on  ocoasion  of  their  great  syllabub  party.  She  hoped 
the  Miss  Andersons  trained  their  pupils  better  than  their 
cows :  they  had  a  sad  obstreperous  cow,  she  understood. 
Some  of  the  young  ladies  had  lurod  it  up  the  lawn  with  a. 
potato,  and  got  it  to  stand  still  to  be  milked ;  but,  when 
somebody  began  to  sing  (she  had  no  doubt  it  was  Misa 
Ibbotson  who  sang)  the  poor  aniraa!  found  the  music  was  not 
to  its  taste,  and,  of  course,  it  kicked  away  the  china  bowl,  and 
pranced  down  the  lawn  again.  There  was  a  dirge  sung  over 
the  syllabub,  no  doubt.  The  poor  Miss  Andersons  must  hw*- 
been  terribly  annoyed. 
Jiegood  understanding  of  the  gentteOitTv  afegtoail.^jiM 
^liy^  be  UQinterxupted.     They  had  mM.<^V  V)  '¥^>Ud|^^H 


home  on  this  account ;  but  tlieir  good-htnnour  towards  ea 
other  remained  nnbroken.     Mr.  Rowland's  snsioua  fece,  a 
hie  retirement  within  the  tncioBure  of  bin  own  business,  t< 
hig  neighbours  something  of  what  he  had  to  go  through  ■ 
hMne.     Mrs.  Grey  was  vexed  with  her  husband  that  he  d" 
not  visit  Hope's  miBfortunes  upon  Mr  Rowland,  and  call  t1 
hosband  to  account  for  tlie  mischief  the  wife  had  caused  ;  tu 
Hester  more  than  once  expressed  some  resentment  against  hft 
relation  for  cot  espousing  Edward's  cause  more  warmly.    Hop< 
told  her  this  was  not  reasonable. 

"  liemembor,"  said  he,  as  tbey  sauntered  in  thrar  giirdeii 
one  evening,  "  that  these  gentlemen  must  be  more  weary  thci 
we  are  (which  is  saying  a  great  deal)  of  these  peipetuii 
squabbles ;  and  they  must  earnestly  desire  to  huve  peace  m 
the  counting-house.  God  forbid  that  their  dominions  shoukt 
be  invaded  for  our  sake  1 " 

''  Not  for  our  sake  only,  but  for  the  sake  of  justice," 

"  Everything  depends  on  the  sort  of  mea  yoa  have  to  datf 
with,  in  such  cases  as  this.  You  must  not  expect  too  muoWi 
Here  are  two  kind-hearted  men,  bound  to  each  other  by  tnatoal 
good  will  and  mutual  interest.  There  is  no  other  resemblanol 
between  tliem,  except  that  they  are  both  overpowered — mai" 
lather  cowardly  by  the  circumstances  of  their  eavironmen 
Once  departing  from  their  plan  of  keeping  the  peace,  th^ 
would  be  plunged  into  quarrel.  They  view  things  so  diScS 
ently.from  the  differences  of  their  minds,  that  their  only  safet 
is  in  avoiding  altogether  all  subjects  of  Deerbrook  coDtentiot 
If  you  expect  the  heroism  of  devoted  friendsbip,  or  of  m 
enthusiastic  sense  of  justice  from  such  men,  you  will  not  fid 
it.     We  must  take  them  as  they  are." 

"  And  humbly  accept  such  countenance  as  they  choose  t 
bestow?" 

"  Take  it  or  leave  it,  as  you  wilt.  There  is  no  use  i 
quarrelling  with  them  for  not  being  what  they  are  not — thi 
is  all.  Be  generous  with  them ;  and  do  not  expect  from  thea 
the  conduct  which  they  have  a  right  to  expect  from  you." 

"  I  rather  wonder,"  observed  Maigaret,  "  that  they  hav 
had  the  courage  to  go  so  far  as  they  do,  in  bearing  testimcm 
in  your  favour." 

"  They  have  been  very  handsome  in  their  conduct  on  tl 
whole  ;  and  it  would  grieve  mfc  ewvteieVjSS  'iit^j  •«%,■«.  to  auBii 
further  than  they  have  a.\ieaA3  Aonfe  wv  ^'l  BxiMnsa- 
afraidMr.  Rowland  is  wr«tdveii\o"N,>iw.wQs»\-wa.a»" 


assisUsce  iiom  him.  He  told  me,  the  other  day,  that  he 
should  receive  do  rent  for  this  bouse  while  Walcot  occupies 
the  other.  He  was  beyond  measure  mortified  when  I  posi- 
tively declined  being  aader  any  such  obligation  to  any  laod' 
lord.  If  Mr.  Eowland  steadily  refuses  to  turn  us  out  of  our 
house,  and  goes  on  offering  favours  that  I  cannot  accept,  that 
is  all  that  we  can  expect  from  him." 

"  It  never  occurred  to  me  that  he  can  turn  us  out,"  e 
Hester, "  that  we  are  tenants  at  will.     Oh  1  iiow  sorry  I  should 
be  to  gol"  she  continued,  as  she  surveyed  the  place. 
should  grieve  to  quit  our  first  home." 

"  There  is  no  danger  I  believe  :  Mr.  Eowland  will  be  firm 
oa  that  he^." 

"  And  there  is  no  danger,  I  should  thick,"  said  Margaret^ 
¥hut  that  the  Greys  would  find  us  something  better  the  next 
Sky.  Oh,  I  do  not  know  where  or  how  ;  but  it  would  be  such 
s  splendid  opportunity  for  patronage,  that  they  would  work 
miracles  rather  than  let  it  s£p.  How  far  this  ivy  has  trailed 
over  the  wall  already  1  I  should  be  sorry  to  leave  this  gardea 
now  that  it  promises  to  look  like  itself  so  soon  again.  Sydn^ 
despises  me  for  my  admiration  of  it  at  present.  He  loo^ 
melanchoJy  about  the  blight.  It  is  a  pity  certainly.  Look  at 
this  rose-bush,  how  curled  and  withered  it  is  1" 

"  Sydney  is  doing  like  every  one  else  in  looking  grave  about 
the  blight,"  observed  Hope.  "  So  bad  a  season  has  not  been 
known  since  I  came  to  Deerbrook.  I  see  care  in  the  face  of 
many  an  one  who  does  not  stand  anything  like  our  chance  of 
want.  Here  comes  Sydney,  with  news  of  every  ill-looking 
field  for  five  miles  round,  I  doubt  not." 

"  And  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grey,  and  Sophia,"  said  Hester,  quitting 
her  husband's  arm,  and  hastening  to  meet  her  friends. 

The  Gr^  pronounced  it  so  pleasant  an  evening,  that  they 
had  no  wish  to  eit  down  within  doors  ;  they  preferred  walking 
in  the  garden.  Th^  seemed  to  come  for  two  purposes — to 
ofier  an  invitation,  aiid  to  relate  that  Mr.  Waicot  was  gone  to 
dine  at  Sir  William  Hunter's  to-day,  and  that  Sir  William  had 
sent  the  carriage  for  him,  Mr.  Walcot  had  not  been  ready  for 
ftill  five  minutes  after  the  carriage  had  driven  up  to  the  door. 
This  delay  was  no  doubt  intended  to  give  all  Deerbrook  time 
to  observe  the  peculiar  consideration  with  which  Mr.  Waicot 
was  treated  hy  Kir  William  and  LaA^  fi.\xQMtt,-^Vti-wE^t>n 
flp  means  in  the  habit  of  setidiog  rJtwT  ttvi5vwj,t  'vqt  ■Cwas 

■l 
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"  Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a  dung,"  said  Sophia,  ' 
Bending  a  carriage  for  a  young  man  ?    I  have  no  dioubt  it  ii 
l)eoBuse  he  caonot  ride." 

"  There  you  are  out,  Sophy,"  cried  Sydney.  "  Mr,  Walcot 
rides  as  well  as  Mr,  Hope,  every  bit." 

•'  I  cannot  think  what  has  happened  to  Sydney,"  observe^ 
his  mother.  "  He  does  nothing  but  stand  up  for  Mr,  Waloi^ 
in  the  moat  unaccountable  way !  I  hope  you  will  forgive  i^ 
Mr.  Hope.  Boya  take  strange  fancies,  you  know.  You  muiti 
foi^ive  it,  my  dears,  in  consideration  of  the  rest  of  us." 

"  Instead  of  forgiving  it,"  said  Hope,  "I  shall  take  leavfl 
rather  to  admire  it.  There  is  a  fine  ctivalroua  spirit  showD 
in  fighting  Mr.  Walcot's  battles  with  our  friends  and  ie]*« 

"There,  now  I"  cried  Sydney,  triiunphontly,  <'But  I  cani 
help  it,  yon  see.  Mr.  Walcot  can  ride,  and  he  does  ride  well 
and  be  is  very  civil  to  me,  and  asks  me  to  go  fishing  k" 
him ;  and  I  am  sure  be  always  inquires  very  respectfully  ai 
the  rest  of  them.  1  never  said  any  more  than  that  in  pi 
of  him;  and  I  can't  say  less,  can  I,  when  they  are  all  aboa 
him  for  whatever  he  does  ?  " 

"I  think  not.  I  believe  we  may  spare  him  Ihat  m 
credit  without  grudging." 

"  But,  Sydney,  you  know  it  is  not  pleasant  to  us  to  1 
you  speak  in  praise  of  Mr.  Walcot  under  present  ctici 
stances  ;  and  you  should  have  a  little  consideration  for  ub. 

"  Well,  moUier,  if  you  will  not  speak  of  him  at  all,  no  n 
will  1."    And  he  glanced  up  into  his  mother's  face,  to  seehan 
the  proposition  was  taken.     "That  is  fair,  is  not  it?"  t 
inquired  of  Mr,  Hope. 

"  Excellent  in  theory,  Sydney ;  but  who  likes  to  be  tu 
down,  not  to  speak  on  any  subject,  especially  one  whicli  i 
turning  up  every  hour?     Your  plan  will  not  answer." 

"  I  will  ask  you  because  I  said  I  would — and  all  the  moi 
)>ccause  you  are  not  cross  about  Mr.  Walcot " 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  Sydney !"  said  the  mother. 

"  Do  not  be  ridiculous,  Syiiey,"  advised  the  sister, 

"  Mr,  Hope  will  say  whether  it  is  ridiculous,  Sophy.   NoiL^^ 
Mr,  Hope,  would  not  you,  and  cousin  Hester,  and  Margarel 
go  down  the  water  with  us  to  the  abbey,  just  tlie  same  " 
Mr.  Walcot  was  with  \ia"i" 

"With   any  guest  of  yooi  la.'iifet'a  anS.  tna'CiiKia, 'fc-j&T 
We  have  no  quarrel  -with  ^r."S^^«ft.    TnaWiiSD.^a,-*'?.* 
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after  all  we  have  heard,  that  we  know  very  little  about  him. 
We  have  not  the  slightest  objectioa  to  meet  Mr.  Walcot." 

"  Neither  wish  nor  objection,"  said  Hester,  calmly.  "  We 
are  perfectly  indifferent  about  him." 

Sydney  vehemently  beckoned  his  father,  ivlio  lefk  the 
apricot  he  and  Margaret  were  examining  by  the  surgery  wall, 
and  came  to  see  what  he  was  wanted  for. 

"  You  see,"  said  he  to  Hope,  when  the  matterwas  explained, 
"  I  have  naturally  been  rather  aaxious  to  bring  this  about — 
this  meeting  between  you  and  the  young  man.  In  a  small 
place  like  this,  it  is  painful  to  have  everybody  quarrelling;,  and 
not  to  be  able  to  get  one's  friends  about  one,  for  fear  they 
should  brawl  ia  one's  very  drawing-room.  Mr.  Rowland  is  of 
my  mind  there;  andlkuowitwouldgratiiyhimiflweretotake 
some  notice  of  this  young  man.  I  really  could  hardly  refuse, 
knowing  how  handsomely  Mr.  Rowland  always  speaks  of  you 
and  yours,  and  believing  Mr.  Walcot  to  be  a  very  respectable, 
harmless  young  man.  If  I  thought  it  would  injure  yoar 
interesta  in  the  least,  1  would  see  him  at  Cape  Horn  before  I 
would  invite  him,  of  coMse ;  you  must  bo  aware  of  that. 
And  I  should  not  think  of  asking  you  to  meet  Mrs.  Rowland ; 
that  would  be  going  too  far.  But  Mrs.  Grey  wishes  that  your 
wife  and  Margaret  should  visit  these  ruins  that  wo  were 
always  prevented  from  getting  to  last  year :  and  Mr.  Waloot 
is  anxious  to  see  them  too ;  and  he  has  been  civil  to  Sydney ; 
and,  in  short,  I  believe  that  Sydney  half  promised  that  he 
should  go  with  us." 

"  Say  no  more,"  replied  Hope.  "  You  will  have  no  diffi- 
culty with  us.  I  really  know  nothing  agiunst  Mr.  Walcot. 
He  had  a  perfect  right  to  settle  where  he  pleased.  Whether 
the  manner  of  doing  it  was  handsome  or  otherwise,  is  of  far 
more  consequence  to  himself  than  to  me,  or  to  any  one  else." 

"  I  wiiih  we  all  viewed  the  matter  as  you  do.  If  the  ladies 
had  yoiu'  temper,  we  should  have  a  heaven  upon  earth.  But 
they  Uke  things  up  so  warmly,  you  see,  when  their  feelinga 
are  interested  for  anybody ;  Mrs.  Rowland  for  one,  and  my 
wife  for  another.  I  hardly  know  what  she  will  say  to  the 
idea  of  our  having  Walcot  with  us.     Let  us  go  and  see." 

"  I  have  a  word  to  say  to  you  first.  Do  you  know  of  any 
one  who  wants  a  horse  V     I  am  going  to  dispose  of  mine." 

"Mr.  Walcot  wants  ahorse,"  aaidS'jiaft-^ii.^'^M^*-'^'^ 
ittea  of  Bolving  a.  difficulty. 
^^Sme  smiled,  and  to!d  Mr.  Gvcy  ^tvaX.  Vss  \i»ft- 
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horw  at  a  distance.  Mr.  Walcot  had  already  hired  the  boy 
Charles,  whom  Hope  had  just  dismissed  ;  and  if  he  obtAiuM 
ihe  horse  too,  the  old  servant  who  knew  his  way  to  every 
patient's  door,  all  the  country  round — it  really  would  look  too 
Uke  the  unpopular  man  patroniaing  his  opponent.  Besidefl,  it 
would  be  needlessly  publishing  in  Deerbrook  lliat  the  hone  j 
was  given  up.  I 

"  What  is  the  fault  of  your  horse?"  asked  Sir.  Grey,  ronsiitg   ] 
himself  from  an  absent  fit 

"  Merely  that  he  eats,  and  therefore  is  aspensive.  I  cannot 
afibrd  now  to  keep  a  horse,"  he  declared,  in  answer  to 
Mr.  Grey's  stare  of  amazement.  "  I  have  so  few  patients  now 
ont  of  walking  reach,  that  I  have  no  right  to  keep  a  hOTse. 
1  can  always  hire,  you  know,  from  Eeeycs." 

"  Upon  my  soul,  I  am  sorry  to  hear  this— extremely  son", 
to  hear  it.  Matters  must  have  gone  iiirther  than  I  had  ait]l' 
idea  of.  My  dear  fellow,  we  must  see  how  we  can  serve  yoM 
You  must  let  me  accommodate  you — indeed  you  moat — rathei 
than  give  up  your  horse." 

"  Do  not  speak  of  it.  You  are  very  kind ;  but  we  need  nl 
help,  I  do  assure  you.  My  mind  is  quite  made  up  about  thi 
horse.  It  would  only  be  an  incumbrance  now.  And,  to  satisft 
you,  I  will  mention  that  1  have  declined  repeated  offers  a 
accommodation — ofiers  very  strongly  urged.  All  I  need  ai 
of  you  is,  to  help  me  to  dispose  of  my  horse,  somewhere  out  i 
Deerbrook." 

"  I  will  manage  that  for  you,  the  next  time  I  go  to  msr^cet' 

and "     In  the  emotion  of  the  moment,  Mr.  Grey  w 

the  point  of  offering  the  use  of  his  own  horse  when  it  s\ 
be  at  home ;  but  he  stopped  short  on  the  vci^e  of  hia  raa 
generosity.     He  was  very  particular  about  no  om 
horse  but  himself,  and  the  man  who  groomed  it : 
bered  his  friend  Hope's  rapid  riding  and  '  enthusiasm,'  ai 
suspected  that  he  should  sooner  or  later  repent  the  offer : 
he  changed  it  into,  "  I  will  get  your  horse  disposed  of  to  t! 
best  advantage,  you  may  depend  upon  it.     But  I  am  tc 
sorry — very  sorry,  indeed," 

It  is  probable  that  nothing  could  have  reconciled  the  lad 

of  Mr.  Grey's  femily  to  the  idea  of  admitting  Mr.  Walcot  int 

their  party,  but  the  fact  that  they  bad  of  late  out  rather  a  pod 

Sgare  in  contraflt  to  Mra.  "B.Q'nXTHii.     "^Va-t  \tA-^  t»d  tfa 

,    adrantaite  of  novelty  in  tV  -peiaoa  d  "at."^ »).«*., mA^ 

kjl^on'  was  by  f ar  tVLe  larger  rf  -fc*  w.^.    -Y^^S-** 
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fault  with  all  its  elemeats  ;  but  tliere  was  no  dealing  its 
superiority  of  aumbers.  It  vias  a.  gitiat  bardahip  to  have 
Mr.  Wnlcot  Ibrced  upun  them ;  but  they  reflected  that  his 
presence  might  bring  a  reinforcement — that  some  neighbours 
would  perhaps  come  to  meet  him  who  would  be  otherwise 
engaged  to  the  Rowlands  for  the  very  day  on  which  they  were 
wanted ;  for  Mrs.  Rowland  had  the  ait  of  pre-engaging  just 
the  people  the  Greys  intended  to  have.  Sophia  observed  that 
Mr.  Walcot's  presence  would  be  less  of  a  restraint  in  a  boat, 
and  at  tea  among  the  ruins,  than  in  the  drawing-room :  there 
was  always  something  to  be  siud  about  the  banks  and  the 
woods ;  and  there  wa£  singing;  and  in  a  boat  people  were  not 
obliged  to  taJk  unless  they  liked.  She  should  not  wonder  il 
he  would  rather  relish  a  little  neglect;  he  had  been  made 
much  of  lately  ut  such  a  ridiculous  rate, 

"  If  we  do  our  part,  my  love,"  said  Mrs,  Grey  to  Hester,  in 
a  myBteriouB  low  voice,  "  I  think  you  should  exert  youraeivea 
It  little.  Nothing  caa  be  done  without  a  little  exertion  in  this 
worid,  you  know.  Sophia  and  I  were  :^;reeing  that  it  is  a 
long  time  since  you  had  any  of  your  friends  about  you." 

"  Very  few  since  your  wedding  company,"  observed  Sophia. 

"  We  remember  you  had  all  your  acqoaintanoe  in  the 
winter,  my  dear.  It  was  very  proper,  I  am  sure,  all  you  did 
then:  but  it  is  now  the  middle  of  July,  you  know;  and  out 
neighbours  in  Deerbrook  always  expect  to  be  invited  twice  a 

"  I  should  be  happy  to  see  them,  I  assure  you,"  said 
Hester,  "  but  it  happens  to  be  not  convenient," 

"  Not  convenient,  my  dear !" 

"  Just  80.  We  shall  always  be  glad  to  see  you  and  yours ; 
but  we  have  no  hospitality  to  spare  for  the  common  world 
just  now.  We  have  no  servants,  you  know,  but  Morris;  and 
we  are  spending  as  little  as  we  can." 

"  Tea  company  costs  so  very  little!"  said  Sophia.  "  At  this 
time  of  the  year,  when  you  need  not  light  caudles  till  people 
are  going  away,  and  when  fruit  is  cheap  and  plentiful " 

"  And  we  will  take  oare  of  the  coke,"  interposed  Mrs.  Grey. 
"  Sophia  will  make  you  some  of  her  vicarage'Cake,  and  a  bsteh 
of  ahnood  biscuits;  and  Alica  shall  come  and  wait.     We  can 


e  It  very  easily. 
•■  I QU  are  extremely  kind :  but  if  OMi  ttpy^vsiE&Misa  »aft.\» 
etf/^our  cake,  it  had  better  be  at  yoor  ^ioana.    ^!t  ^~~ 
mik/af  present  oircuiiistancea  to  enteitovxi  cotw 
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"But  it  costs  SO  very  little!"  persisted  Sophi 
Russell  Taylor's  father  iised  to  give  si  general  invitation  to  all 
hu  fricnda  to  comt:  to  tea  io  the  siimmeT,  because,  as  he  said, 
they  then  cost  him  only  twopence-balfpenny  a-head,'' 

"  I  am  afr^d  -we  are  not  such  good  niaoagers  as  Mr.  EoBaetl 
Taylor's  father,"  replied  Hester,  laughing.  "  And  if  we  weie, 
it  is  not  convenient  to  spend  even  twopeoce-baltpenny  a-head' 
upon  ourcommoQ  acquaintance  at  present.  If  wo  grow  richer, 
we  irill  get  OUT  friends  about  us,  without  counting  the  cost  n- 
closely  as  that." 

"  That  time  will  soon  come,  Sophia,  my  dear,"  stud  hsf 
mother,  winking  at  Hester.  "  In  every  profession,  you  know- 
there  are  little  ups  and  downs,  and  particularly  in  the  medioaL 
I  dare  say,  if  the  truth  were  told,  there  is  scarcely  any  pro 
fessional  man,  without  private  fortune,  who  has  not,  at  sow 
time  of  his  life,  broken  into  his  last  guinea  without  knowing 
where  he  is  to  get  another.  But  professional  people  generally 
keep  their  difficulties  to  themselves,  I  fancy,  Hester  ;  theyait 
not  oflen  so  frank  as  you.  Mind  that,  Sophia.  You  will  b 
discreet,  Sophia." 

"  Wc  have  no  intention  of  proclaiming  in  the  streets  diM 
we  are  poor,"  said  Hester.  "  But  we  owe  it  to  yon,  dea 
Mrs.  Grey,  to  give  our  reasons  for  not  doing  all  that  we  anc 
yon  might  wish.  We  are  not  dissatis6ed ;  we  want  n 
help  or  pity :  but  we  must  live  aa  we  think  right — tha 
is  all." 

"  Indeed,mydear,  Imust  say  you  do  not  look  asif  anyt 
was  amiss.      You  look  charmingly,  indeed." 

"  Cbarmingly,  indeed,"  echoed  Sophia.  "  And  Mrs.  Levit 
was  saying,  that  Margaret  seems  to  have  grown  quite  hand 
some,  this  summer,  I  fancy  Mrs.  Rowland  gets  very  few  ti 
agree  with  her  as  to  Margaret  being  so  very  plain." 

"  No,  indeed.  Margaret's  countenance  is  so  intelligent  am 
pleasant  that  I  always  said,  from  the  beginning,  that  nobodi 
but  Mrs.  Rowland  could  call  her  plain.  I  suppose  we  sfau 
soon  be  losing  her,  Hester." 

"  Oh,  no  ;  not  soon.  She  has  no  thoi^ht  of  leaving  ns  a 
present.  She  would  not  go  in  the  spring,  and  sit  besidePhili] 
while  he  was  learning  hia  lessons  ;  and  now,  they  will  wait 
1  believe,  till  the  lessons  are  finished." 

"She  would  not\    'Wdl,  t\isA  ^iwia -wW^  W^  will  da 
TAat  shows  what  her  po^veI  oNe£lA.i."S.-n&«t\i^"-a.   ^« 
to  t&ini— indeed,  eveiybcAy  vikA  W  w.-3  ^'^  ^  ■*!."«- 


tliat  he  always  managed  to  do  as  be  lilced — be  carri<Ld  all  his 
points.     Tet  even  he  is  obliged  to  yield." 

"  Margaret  has  a  way  of  carrying  her  points  too,"  said 
Hester :  "  the  best  way  in  the  world — by  being  always  right." 

"  Mind  that,  Sophia.     But,  my  dear  Hester,  1  am  really 

;inxioU3  about  you.     I  had  no  idea,  I  am  sure .     I  hope 

yon  get  your  natural  rest." 

"  Perfectly,  I  assure  you.  Mrs.  Howell  might  envy  me,  if 
she  still '  cannot  sleep  for  matching  of  worsteds.'  The  eimple 
truth  is,  Mrs.  Grey,  we  never  were  so  happy  ia  our  lives. 
This  may  seem  rather  perverse  ;  bnt  bo  it  is." 

Mrs.  Grey  sighed  that  Mrs.  Rowland  could  not  be  aware  o 
this.  Hester  thought  it  was  no  business  of  Mrs.  Rowland's 
bnt  Mrs.  Grey  could  not  but  feel  that  it  would  be  a  great 
satisfaction  that  she  should  know  that  those  whom  she  hated, 
alept.  She  heard  Mai^aret  and  Sydney  saying  something  i 
the  middle  of  the  grass-plot  about  the  Milky  Way:  looking 
tip,  she  was  surprised  to  perceive  hmv  plain  it  was,  and  how' 
many  stars  were  twinkling  in  the  sky.  She  was  sure  Hester 
must  be  dreadfiilly  tired  with  sauntering  about  so  long.  They 
had  been  very  inconsiderate,  and  must  go  away  directly. 
Sydney  must  call  his  father. 

"  They  arc  delightful  young  people,  really,"  observed 
Mrs.  Grey  to  her  husband,  during  their  walk  home.  "  One 
never  knows  how  to  get  away.  Lady  Hunter  little  sup- 
poses what  she  loses  in  not  cultivating  them.  Go  on  before 
us,  Sophia.  Make  haste  home  with  your  sister,  Sydney. 
But,  my  dear,  they  speak  in  a  very  poor  way  of  their 
affairs." 

"  Oh,  Hester  spoke  fo  you,  did  she  ?     Hope  told  me 
must  part  with  his  horse.     So  Hester  spoke  to  you?" 

"  Yes :  not  at  all  in  a  melancholy  way,  however.  She 
keeps  up  her  spirits  wonderlully,  poor  girl  I  We  really  must 
piish  them,  Mr.  Grey,  I  see  nothing  but  ruin  before  them,  if 
we  do  not  push  them." 

"Ah!  there  is  the  difficulty:  that  is  where  that  little 
enthusiasm  of  Hope's  comes  in.  I  have  a  great  respect  for 
him;  but  I  own  I  should  like  to  see  him  a  little  more  prao- 
tioaL" 

"  I  really  am  pleased  to  hear  you  say  so.     It  is  just  what  I 
think  ;  and  I  always  fancied  you  diA  niA  4p«i  ■m'Otv  "his:,  "^^. 
rmUypoU  me  almost  out  of  pa.lieiic«  \.o  ■£««  \«to.  s-jia^  sS. 
■*■-  ffiilcot — encouraging  Sydney  ia  \\w  -ttfiwro-tf.   ■Ss.'^a>"«<s& 
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1  affectation — all  Uitit  sort  d 


^^Btnt :   it  louks  a  little 
^TeeBng'  about  Mr.  Walcot." 

"  I  do  not  object  to  liiat,  I  confess.  His  thinking  fairi;  a 
Walcot  can  do  no  harm,  and  raay  save  mischief,  and  it  loola 
honourable  and  well.     I  do  not  reg;ret  that,  I  c  "^ 

think  he  is  clearly  wrong  in  selling  his  horse  in  such  a  hunj^fl 
An  Deerbrook  will  know  it  directly,  and  it  will  not  look  w^ta 
I  ofiered  hira  snch  aocommodation  as  would  enable  himt»9 
keep  it ;  but  he  is  quite  obstiQatc.     Some  enthusiastic  noUoftfl 

of  honour,  I  euppose .      But  I  told  them  that  there  i*  n 

profession  (ir  buaiuess  in  the  world  that  has  not  its  tips  aoii  I 
downs," 

"  Exactly  what  I  told  Hester,  when  she  declirted  having  any    ' 
parties  at  present — in  the  very  oriaia,  in  my  opinion,  when  it 
is  of  great  coosequeBce  that  they  should  get  their  friends  Aoat 
them.     Sophia  would  have  made  the  cake,  and  Alice  would 
have  waited  at  t«a.     But  the  fact  is,  Mr.  Hope  has  put  BomH 
of  tus  spirit  into  his  wife,  and  they  must  take  theix  own  vafB 
I  aoppose."  ■ 

"  He  gave  me  his  reasons,  however,"  observed  Mr.  GkjM 
"  He  regards  this  as  something  more  than  one  of  the  sliwn 
times  common  in  his  profession.  He  will  not  accept  oUtgi^] 
(ion,  while  he  sees  no  clear  prospect  of  being  able  to  discbsist  ■ 
it,  I  could  not  prevail  upon  him.  However,  they  must  bafd 
enough  :  they  cannot  be  actually  pinched.  I  never  saw  Mlfl 
in  better  spirits.  There  can  be  no  occasion  for  our  doi^H 
anything  more  than  just  being  on  the  look-out  to  serve  them^| 

"  We  must  push  them — that  is  all  we  can  do,  They  oana^l 
really  be  wanting  anything,  as  you  say,  such  fine  spiritB  ^M 
they  are  in.  Hester  looks  sweetly.  The  first  game  that  iwB 
have  to  spare  this  season  shall  go  to  them  :  and  I  ah&ll  baijB 
them  in  mind  when  wc  gather  our  apples."  ^ 

"  If  you  find  we  have  any  apples  to  gather,  my  dear.  9 
doubt  it."  1 

"Do  ynu  really?  It  will  be  unfortoaate  for  our  yfluuH 
friends,  if  prices  rise  nest  winter,  as  you  seem  to  e:^eafl 
There  goes  ten  o'clock,  I  declare  ;  and  there  are  the  chiUxdH 
looking  out  for  -as,  as  well  they  may.  But  those  are  ret^H 
delightful  young  people.      There  ia  no  getting  away  bg^| 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 


Mb.  "Walcot  was  delighteii  with  the  invitation  to  the  water- 
party,  but  was  fully  engaged  for  the  next  three  weeks. 
Mr.  Grey  decreed  that  he  was  to  be  waited  for.  Then  the 
lady  moon  had  to  be  wailed  for  another  ten  days  ;  so  that  it 
was  past  tlie  middle  of  August  before  Mrs.  Grey  and  Sophia 
were  called  upon  to  endure  Mr.  Walcot's  socie^  for  sLt  hours. 
The  weather  was  somewhat  dubious  when  the  day  arrived : 
bat  in  so  bod  a  aoason  as  the  present,  it  would  never  do  to  let 
a  doubt  put  a  stop  to  an  excursloa  which  Lad  be«a  planned 
above  a  month.  One  of  Mr.  Grey'e  men  was  sent  round 
among  the  kdies  in  the  morniiig,  to  request  to  be  the  bearei 
of  their  cloaks,  as  it  was  thotight  they  would  be  cold  on  the 
water  without  all  the  wraps  they  had.  Hester  sent  as  many 
warm  things  as  she  thought  Margaret  could  possibly  wear. 
She  was  not  going  herself.  She  wished  it  much  ;  but  it  was 
decided  on  all  hands  that  it  would  be  imprudent,  as  there  was 
no  calculating  the  amount  of  fatigue  whidi  each  might  have  to 

At  three  o'clock  the  party  assembled  oa  the  wharf  on 
Messrs,  Grey  and  Rowland's  premises,  everyone  having  dined 
at  home.  Mrs.  Rowland  had  tried  to  perauadu  Mr,  Waloot 
that  he  ought  not  to  be  out  of  the  wuy,  after  what  Lady 
Hunter  had  said  in  a  note  about  her  terrible  headache  of 
yesterday.  It  might  be  the  beginning  of  a  feverish  attack; 
and  it  would  be  unfortunate  if  he  should  be  six  miles  down 
the  river — not  expected  home  till  nine  or  ten  at  night,  when  a 
Daessenger  should  arrive  from  the  Hall.  But  Mr.  Walcot  had 
seen  few  water-parties  in  the  course  of  his  liib,  and  he  was 
resolved  to  go. 

Margaret  and  iier  brother  repiured  in  gay  spirits  to  ths 
water-side.  In  the  days  of  poverty,  trifles  become  greal 
events,  and  ease  is  luxury.  Hope  felt  himself  clear  of  the 
world  to-day.  He  had  received  the  money  &om  the  sale  ot 
hia  horse ;  and  after  paying  for  its  com,  there  was  fifteen 
pounds  left  to  be  put  by  for  his  rent.  Heater  had  bidden 
adieu  to  the  horse  with  a  sort  of  glee,  as  she  had  ueve;^  Vwi«^ 
aW^  t^,  pvercome  her  panic  during  \\«\«ii>aws5C*Viw^  **«>»*" 
—    --   —"  *^     !  found  that  lie  \iun6  laistts  W1&.  wiKK'*  ■^ 


Hester's  smiles:  they  cheered  hun,  from  whatever  caosB 
they  arose.  Margaret  was  gay  from  discourse  with  Philip, 
She  bad  just  despatched  a  letter  to  him — a  letter  which  had 
acknowledged  that  it  was,  indeed,  long  since  they  had  met 
— that  it  was  almost  time  that  he  was  coming  to  Deerbrook 

The  party  they  joined  looked  lesa  merry  than  themselvi 
The  two  boats  which  lay  at  the  wliarf  wera  gay  enough- 
one  with  crimson  cushions,  andthe  other  with  blue.  A  ser 
maid  was  to  go  in  each,  to  take  care  of  the  proTisions,  atA 
provide  tea  at  the  ruins  ;  and  Alice  and  her  companion  were 
alert  and  smiling.  But  Mrs.  Grey  wore  a  countenance  of 
extraordinary  anxiety  ;  and  the  twitching  of  her  face  showed 
that  something  had  gone  very  seriously  wrong.  Sophia  nearly 
turned  hej-  back  upon  Mr.  Walcot,  who  continued  to  address 
her  with  patient  diligence.  Maria  was  sitting  on  some  deals, 
Wiuting  to  be  called  to  enter  the  boat ;  and  some  of  the  peopte 
of  the  village  were  staring  at  her  from  a  little  distamii 
Margaret  immediately  joined  her. 

"  What  are  those  people  looking  at  you.  for?" 

"  I  cannot  conceive.  I  fancied  that  while  I  was  eitliiig 
looked  pretty  much  like  other  people." 

"  To  be  sure  you  do.  I  will  aak  Mr.  Grey.  I  am  era 
there  is  some  meaning  in  their  gaze — so  ridiculously  compaS 
sionate." 

"  Do  not  yon  know?"  said  Mr.  Grey.     "Do  not  yoa  kno* 
llie  story  they  have  got  up  about  Miss  Young's  case.      TIw~ 
say  Mr.  Hope  set  her  limb  so  badly  that  he  had  to  break 
again  twice.     I  have  been  asked  several  times  whether  he  i 
not  get  me  to  help  him  :  and  they  will  not  believe  me  when 
deny  the  whole," 

Maria  laughed ;  and  Margaret  observed  that  they  woti 
presently  see  Low  much  better  Maria  could  walk  now  Uil 
she  did  before  her  last  accident,  such  being  the  eflfeot  i 
tlie  long  and  complete  rest  which  had  been  enforced  apo 
her. 

"  Nothing  like  seeing  for  themselves,"  observed  Mr.  Grq 
surveying  the  company.  "  All  come  but  Dr.  Levitt  now 
thiok.  It  really  goes  to  my  heart  not  to  take  some  of  i 
partner's  children.  There  they  are,  peeping  at  us,  one  he 
behind  another,  from  tbsA  gate.  Tliwe  is  room  for  two 
tiiree,  from  the  Jameses  taVVviia  m«  *t  "Saa  \3s,v.  -Caa  \-«J 
g^s   might  aa  weU   go-,  \fxit, \  ««?¥«&  *«■«•  ■*'*^ 
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no  use  in  Baying  anything  ahout  it.  I  must  Lave  a  ■ftord 
with  my  daughttr  before  we  embark.  Sophia,  my  dear ! 
Sophia  I" 

Sophia  came,  and  Margaret  overheard  her  father  say  lo 
her,  that  every  person  present  was  his  guest,  and  to  bo  treated 
with  the  civlUty  and  attention  due  to  him  as  such.  Sophiit 
looked  rather  sulky  at  hearing  this,  and  walked  far  away  from 
Mr.  Walcot  to  devote  herself  to  Miss  Anderson. 

By  dint  of  sending  a  messenger  to  Dr.  Levitt's  a  quarter  of 
sin  hour  before  the  time,  his  presence  was  secured  a  quarter  of 
sn  hour  a&eT  it.  He  made  his  usual  approach — looking  bland 
and  gentlemanly,  and  fearing  he  was  late. 

The  party  were  ordered  into  the  boats  as  if  they  had  been 
going  to  dinner.  Mr.  Walcot  was  appointed  lo  hand  Margaret 
in ;  but  he  showed,  amidst  great  simplicity,  an  entire  deter- 
mination lo  be  Sophia's  companion,  Hope  was  approaching 
Maria's  seat,  to  give  her  his  arm,  when  some  bustle  was  heard 
at  the  gale  where  the  little  Rowlands  were  clustered. 

"  There  is  my  partner !  Ho  will  go  with  us,  after  all,"  said 
Mr,  Grey.     "  Come,  my  dear  sir,  we  have  plenty  of  room." 

"  So  much  the  better  for  my  brother-in-law.  Yoa  have 
room  for  Enderby,  have  you?  He  will  be  delighted  U)  join 
you,  I  have  no  doubt.  Room  for  me  too  ?  I  really  think  I 
must  indulge  myself.  Yes;  Enderby  took  us  qnite  bysurpriae 
this  morning :  but  that  is  his  way,  you  know." 

Philip  here,  and  without  notice !  Margaret  thought  she 
was  dreaming  the  words  she  heard.  She  felt  much  oppressed 
— as  if  there  must  be  something  wrong  in  so  sudden  and 
strange  a  proceeding,  At  the  very  moment  of  suspense,  shp 
caught  ibs.  Grey's  eye  fixed  upon  her  with  the  saddefit. 
expression  she  thought  she  had  ever  seen. 

Philip  was  come — it  was  no  dream.  He  was  presently  in 
the  midst  of  the  party,  making  his  compliments — compliments 
paid  to  Margaret  in  a  manner  scarcely  different  in  the  eyes  of 
others  from  those  which  were  shared  by  all  r  but  to  her,  a 
world  of  wonder  and  of  horror  was  revealed  by  the  glance  of 
the  eye  and  the  quiver  of  the  hp,  too  slight  to  be  detected  by 
any  eye  less  intently  fixed  than  hers.  Margaret  stood  alone, 
as  the  others  were  stepping  into  the  bo,^ts ;  but  Philip  did  noC 
approach  her.  He  inlerfered  between  Hope  and  Maria  Young. 
Maria  looked  agitated  and  uncertain ;  but  aW  a^iotl!^*.  *i-^ 
bad  no  right  to  cause  any  delay  or  ftifficiivt^  ■,  miSi.  ■2wt  "«* 
jAa-  arm,  though    she  felt    heisoVt  AimVift  X»  <yaw»'^ 


trembling.      Hgpe  sow  tbat  Margaret  waa  scarcely  able  lo 
support  herself. 

"  I  cannot  go,"  she  said,  oa  he  drew  her  arm  within  Kit. 
"  Leave  me  behind.  They  will  not  miaa  .me.  Nobody  will 
miss  me."  I 

The  agonized  tone  of  these  last  words  brought  back  the 
colour  which  Hope  had  lost  in  tiio  tempest  of  emotions,  io 
which  anger  was  uppermost.  lie  was  no  longer  deadly  palt 
when  he  said, 

"  Impossible,  I  cannot  leave  you.  You  miiBl  not  staj 
behind.  It  is  of  the  utmoat  couscquence  that  you  should  go. 
Cannot  you?  Do  try.  1  will  place  you  beside  Mrs.  Grey. 
Cannot  you  make  the  effort?" 

She  did  make  the  effort.  With  desperate  steadiness  ehr 
slepped  into  the  boat  where  Mrs.  Grey  waa  seated.  She  wm 
eouBcious  that  Philip  watched  to  see  what  she  would  do,  and 
then  seated  Maria  and  himself  in  the  other  boat.  Hope  fol- 
lowed Margaret,  If  he  had  been  in  the  same  boat  with 
Enderby,  the  temptation  lo  throw  iiim  overboard  would  have 
been  too  strong. 

Till  they  were  past  tJie  weir  and  the  lock,  and  all  tlit 
erections  belonging  to  the  village,  and  to  the  great  firm  which 
dignified  it,  the  boals  weie  rowed.  CoaTeraation  went  on. 
The  gray  church  steeple  was  pronounced  picturesque,  as  il 
rose  above  the  trees  ;  and  the  children  looked  up  at  Dr.  Levitt, 
as  if  the  credit  of  it  by  some  means  belong^  to  bim,  the 
rector.  Sydney  desired  his  younger  sisters  not  to  traii  their 
hands  through  the  water,  as  it  retarded  the  passage  of 
boat.  The  precise  distance  of  the  ruins  irom  Deerbrook  fi 
was  argued,  and  Dr.  Levitt  gave  some  curious  traditions  ft 
the  old  abbey  they  were  going  to  see.  Then  towing  toelc  d 
place  of  rowing,  and  the  party  became  very  quiet.  The  iH 
cut  steadily  throi^h  the  still  waters,  the  slight  ripple  »t  li 
bows  being  the  only  soimd  which  marked  its  progi 
Dr.  Levitt  pointed  with  his  stick  to  the  "  verdurous  wd 
which  sprang  up  from  the  brink  of  the  river,  every  spray  of  ^ 
beech,  every  pyramid  of  the  larch,  every  ItJaf  of  the  oak,  i' 
the  tdl  coliuan  of  the  occasional  poplar,  reflected  true  a 
natural  magic  of  hght  and  waters  could  make  them, 
then  wished  the  sun  would  come  out,  widxout  which  it  cooM 
scarcely  be  called  seeing  llvawooia.  O'lkera  tiuii  to  recognise 
Ihe  person  who  stood  Mivusunftoi  'Cnft  s«aX.a5o.-,  aEA.Ss.'U.^ 
a  minute  or  two  lo  8CttVew\iev\vw'rt-w»»a-'«^»^<"»-^o^'->aa 


two  minuteB  more  to  decide  that  it  was  nobody  belonging  to 
Deerbroofc.  Margaret  almost  wondered  that  Edward  could  talk 
on  aboBt  these  things  as  he  did — so  mncb  in  his  common 
tone  and  maimer.  But  for  his  ease  and  steadiness  in  small 
talk,  she  should  snppose  he  was  striving  to  have  her  left 
annotieed,  to  look  down  into  the  water  as  strenuously  as  she 
pleased.  Slie  little  knew  what  a  training  he  had  bad  in 
K«aring  hia  usual  manner  while  his  heart  was  wretched. 

"  There,  now  !"  cried  Fanny,  "  we  have  passed  the  place — 
the  place  where  cousin  Margaret  fell  in  last  winter.  We 
wanted  to  have  gone  directly  over  it." 

Margaret  looked  up,  and  caught  Sydney's  awe-atruck 
glance.     He  had  not  yet  recovered  from  that  day. 

"  If  yon  had  mentioned  it  sooner,"  eaid  Mai^ret,  "  I  could 
have  shown  you  the  veryptaoe.   We  did  pass  directly  over  it," 

"  Oh,  why  did  you  not  tell  us?     Ton  should  have  told  vs." 

Dr.  Levitt  smiled  aa  he  remarked  that  he  thought  Miss 
Ibbotaon  was  likely  to  be  the  last  person  to  point  out  that  spot 
to  other  people,  aa  well  aa  to  forget  it  herself.     Margaret  had 
indeed  been  fiir  from  forgetting  it.     She  had  looked  down    I 
into  its  depths,  and  had  brought  thence  something  that  hod 
been  useiiil  to  her — something  on  which  she  was  meditating 
when  Fanny  spoke.     She  had  been  saved,  and  doubtless  for  a 
puipose.     If  it  was  only  to  suffer  for  her  own  part,  and  to  find    { 
no  rest  and  peace  but  in  devoting  herself  to  others — this  waa    I 
a  high  purpose.     Maria  could  live,  and  was  thankful  to  live,    , 
without  home,  or  family,  or  prospect.     But  it  was  not  certain    i 
that  this  was  all  that  was  to  be  done  and  enjoyed  in  life,    , 
Something  dreadM  had  happened :  but  Philip  loved  Ler : 
still  loved  her — for  nothing  but  agonized  love  could  have 
inspired  the  glance  which  yet  thrilled  through  her.     There    f 
was  some  mistake — some  fearful  mistake ;  and  the  want  of  I 
confidence  in  her  which  it  revealed — the  fault  of  temper  ia  [ 
him — opened  a  long  perspective  of  misery  ;  but  yet,  he  loved 
her,  and  all  was  not  over.     At  times  she  felt  certain  that  I 
Mrs.  Rowland  waa  at  the  bottom  of  this  new  injury :  but  it  1 
was  inconceivable  that  Philip  should  be  deluded  by  ber,  after 
his  warnings,  and  his  jealous  fears  lest  his  Margaret  should 
give  heed  to  any  of  his  sister's  misrepreaentalions.     No  light 
shone  upon  the  question,  from  the  cloudy  aky  above,  c 
clear  waters  beneath  ;  but  both  yield©!  comloTViixwoj^^l' 
geaUe  l»w  by  wJu'ci  things  eminenlly  tesi— ^as\ieos*J 
^■tf  of  death,  and  the  blessing  of  golWita^fe,  M^V""" 
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»r  prophesied  to  the  spirit  by  the  shadows  amidst  which 
live.     When  Msii^axet  spoke,  there  was  a  calmness  in  I 
voice,  BO  like  an  echo  of  comfort  in  her  heart,  that  it 
ir.ode  Edward  start. 

The  party  in  the  other  boat  were  noisier,  wliether  or 
they  were  happier,  than  those  in  whose  wake  they  follow 
Mr.  Walcot  had  begun  to  be  inspired  as  soon  as  the  oars 
made  tlieir  first  splash,  and  was  now  reciting  to  Sophia  si 
"  Lines  to  the  Setting  Sun,"  which  he  had  learned  when. 
little  boy,  and  hod  never  forgotten.     He  a^ked  her  whether 
v.as  not  a  sweet  idea — that  of  the  declining  aim  being  like 
good  man  going  to  his  rest,  to  rise  Again  to-morrow  momi' 
Sophia  was  fond  of  poetry  that  was  not  too  difficult ;  and 
found  little  disinclination  in  herself  now  to  observe  her  fal' 
directions  about  being  civil  to  Mr.  Walcot.     The  gentli 
perceived  that  he  had  woo  some  advantage ;  and  ' 
vered.     He  next  spoke  of  the  amiable  poet,  Cowper,  and 
dcUghted  to  find  that  Miss  Grey  was  acquainted  with  aome 
his  writings ;  that  she  had  at  one  time  been  able  to  repeat  li 
piece  on  a  Poplar  Field,  and  those  sweet  lines  beginning — 

"  The  roso  hail  been  washed,  jnst  washed  in  a  nhower." 
But  she  had  never  heard  the  passage  about  "  the  twangL 
horn  o'er  yonder  bridge,"  aad  "  the  wheeling  the  sofa  rouni^ 
:ind  "  the  cups  that  cheer  but  not  inebriate  ;"  so  Mr.  Wala 
repeated  them,  not,  as  before,  in  a  high  key,  and  with  hia  fi 
turned  up  towards  the  sky,  but  almost  in  a  whisper,  a 
inclining  towards  her  car.  Sophia  sighed,  and  thought 
very  beautiful,  and  was  sorry  for  people  who  were  i 
fond  of  poetry.  A  pause  of  excited  feeling  followed,  duri 
wliich  they  found  that  the  gentlemen  were  questioning 
boatman,  who  was  awaiting  his  turn  to  tow,  about  the  a 
in  the  liver. 

"  The  swans  have  much  increased  in  number  this  s 
surely.     Those  are  all  of  one  family,  I  suppose — those  aboi 
the  island,"  observed  Mr.  Grey. 

"  Yes,   sir ;    they   can't  abide   neighbours.      They  i 
sulTer  a  nest  within  a  mile.'' 

"  They  fight  it  out,  if  tliey  approach  too  near,  eh  ?  " 
Knderby. 

"  Yes,  sir  ;  they  leave  one  another  for  dead.     T  have  loi 
some  oC  the  finest  awana  unScT  tq^  nVat^ft  In  thai,  way." 
^^^o  jou  not  part  tliem  -vsVen.  l\\e^  tignif"  iisSi..s6,"^ia 
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"  I  would.     I  always  part  HttJe  boys  whom  I  e 
the  Btreeta,  and  tell  them  they  should  not  quarrel." 

"  Yon  woold  repent  meddling  with  the  Bwana,  sir,  if  you 
tried.  When  I  knew  no  better,  I  meddled  onoe,  and  I  thought 
I  sliould  hardly  get  away  alive.  One  of  the  creatures  Happed 
my  arm  so  hard,  that  I  thought  more  than  once  it  was  broken. 
I  would  advise  you,  sir,  never  to  go  near  swans  when  they  are 
angry-" 

"  Tou  will  find  ample  employment  for  your  peace-making 
talent8  among  the  Deerbrook  people,  Mr.  Walcot,"  said 
Philip.  "  They  may  break  your  windows,  and  perhaps  your 
beart ;  but  they  will  leave  you  your  eyes  and  your  right  arm. 
For  my  port,  I  do  not  know  but  I  had  rather  do  battle  with 
the  swans." 

t'  Better  not,  sir,"  said  the  boatman.  "  I  would  advise  you 
never  to  go  near  swans  when  they  are  angry." 

"Look!"  said  Sophia,  anxiously.  "Is  not  this  one  angry  ? 
Yes,  it  is  :  I  am  sure  it  is  !  Did  you  ever  see  anything  lie 
its  feathers  ?  and  it  is  coining  this  way  .  .  .  it  ia  just 
upon  us  1     Oh,  Mr.  Waloot  1 " 

Sophia  threw  herself  over  to  the  other  side  of  the  boat|  and 
Mr.  Walcot  started  up,  looking  very  pale. 

"Sit  down!"  cried  Mr.  Grey,  in  his  loudest  voice. 
Mr.  Waloot  sat  down  as  if  shot ;  and  Sophia  crept  back  to 
her  place,  with  an  anxiims  glanre  at  the  retreating  bird.  Of 
course,  the  two  young  people  were  plentifully  lectured  about 
ahiftiug  their  places  in  a  boat  without  leave,  and  were  asked 
the  question,  more  easily  put  tlian  answered,  how  they  should 
have  felt  if  they  had  been  the  means  of  precipitadng  the 
whole  party  into  the  water.  Then  there  was  a  calling  out 
from  the  other  boat  to  know  what  was  the  matter,  and  an 
explanation ;  so  that  Sophia  and  Mr.  Walcot  had  to  take 
reiiige  in  mutual  sympathy  from  universal  censiue. 

"  The  birds  always  quarrel  with  the  boats — boats  of  this 
make,"  explained  the  boatman  ;  "  because  their  enemies  go  out 
in  skiffs  to  tate  them.  They  let  a  lighter  pass  without  taking 
any  notice,  while  they  always  scour  the  water  near  a  skiff; 
but  I  never  heard  of  their  flying  at  a  pleasure  party  in  any 
sort  of  boat." 

"  Where  are  the  black  swans  that  a  sea-captain  brought  to 
Lady  Hunter  ?  "  asked  Philip.     "  I  see  nothing  of  them," 

",The  BtAle  died ;  choked,  air,  wl\v  i  iTiiB\,  lA  \«i»A.  ^ 
^MHC  gsre  bim.     But  for  tliat,  \ie  ■w«m\'Jl.Vw)i  \iwi».  *» 


in  sigbt,  I  don't  doubt ;  for  lie  prospered  very  well  till 

"  Of  a  crust  of  bread !     What  a  dcatli !  "  exclaimed  Piulij 
"And  the  other?" 

*'  She  died,  sir,  by  the  viBitation  of  God,"  replied  the  ba 
man,  solemnly. 

It  was  obviously  ao  fer  from  the  man's  intention  that  t 
one  should  laugh,  that  nolxidy  did  laugh.  Maria  observed 
her  ne;rt  neighbour  that,  to  a  keeper  of  swans,  his  birds  w 
more  companionable,  and  quite  as  important,  aa  their  han 
charge  to  coroners  and  jurymen. 

Thcboat  got  aground  amongst  the  flags,  at  a  point  wteret 
tow-rope  had  to  be  carried  over  a  foot-bridge  at  some  hi 
distance  inland.  One  of  the  men,  in  attempting  to  iea^  I 
ditch,  had  faDen  in,  and  emerged  dripping  with  mod.  E 
jumped  ashore  to  take  his  turn  at  the  rope,  and  Ei 
pushed  the  boat  off  again  with  an  oar,  with  some  little  eS 
Mr.  Walcot  had  squeezed  Sophia's  paraaol  so  hard,  doting 
criaia,  as  to  break  its  ivory  ring.  The  accident,  mi 
as  it  was  to  him,  did  not  prevent  his  exclaiming  in  a 
of  gratitude,  when  the  vibration  of  the  boat  was  over?  i 
were  once  more  afloat — 

"  What  an  exceedingly  clever  man  Mr,  Enderby  ia 

"  Extremely  clever,      I   really  think  he   can   do 
thing." 

"  Ah !  he  would  not  have  managed  to  break  the  rinji 
your  parasol,  as  I  have  been  so  awkward  as  to  do.  " 
will  see  about  getting  it  mended  to-morrow.  If  I  were : 
clever  as  Mr.  Enderby  now,  I  might  be  able  to  mend 
myself." 

"  Tou  will  not  be  able  to  get  another  ring  in  DeerfcrM 
But  never  mind.  I  beg  you  \n\l  not  feel  uncomfortaMe  aba 
it.  I  can  fasten  it  with  a  loop  of  green  ribbon  and  « 
till  the  next  time  I  go  to  Blickley.  Pray  do  not  feel  i 
tbrtable." 

"  How  can  I  help  it  ?  Tou  say  there  is  no  ring 
Not  any  sort  of  ring  ?     My  dear  Miss  Grey,  if  !  caoncit 
this  sort  of  ring^ — — " 

Sophia  was  a  good  deal  flurried.     She  begged  he 
think  Eo  more  of  the  paraaol ;  it  was 

"Do  not  he  too  gooi  to  la*"  -rfmB-^etiA "S^. 
Amw  Toy  cluty  bettex "        ■    ■  -■>  *      '" 


vty  earliest  years,  my  parents  have  instilled  into  me  the  duty 
of  making  reparation  for  tbe  injuries  we  cause  to  others." 

Sophia  gave  hini  an  a^E^ting  look  of  approhation,  and  asked 
-with  much  interest  where  his  parents  lived,  and  how  many 
"brotJiers  and  sisters  he  had ;  and  assured  him,  at  last,  that  she 
saw  he  belonged  to  a  charming  family. 

"  It  does  not  become  me  to  apeak  proudly  of  8uoh  near  rela- 
tions," said  be  ;  "  and  one  who  has  so  lately  left  the  parental 
loof  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  to  be  tfuated  to  be  impartial ;  but  I 
■will  say  for  my  family  that,  though  not  perhaps  so  olever  as 
Mrs.  Eowland  and  Mr.  Enderby " 

"  Oh,  for  Heaven's  sake,  do  not  name  them  together ! " 

Mr.  Walcot  saw  that  he  had  broken  the  charm :  he 
liastened  to  repair  the  mischief  which  one  unhappy  name  bad 
caused. 

"It  is  natural,  I  know,  that  you  should  take  the  most 
interest  in  that  member  of  the  family  who  is  to  be  your  rela- 
tion.    You  consider  him  in  that  light,  1  believe  ?  " 

"  Of  course.     He  is  to  he  our  cousin." 

"  The  parties  wish  it  to  be  kept  a  secret,  I  conclude,'"  saift 
he,  glancing  at  Enderby,  and  then  stretchiog  back  as  far  aa 
he  thought  safe,  to  look  at  the  other  boat. 

"  Oh  dear,  no !     There  is  no  secret  about  the  matter." 

"  I  should  not  have  supposed  them  to  be  engaged,  by  their 
manner  to  each  other.  Perhaps  it  is  off,"  said  he,  quickly, 
firing  his  eyes  upon  her, 

"Off!  What  an  odd  ideal  Who  ever  thought  of  such  a 
thing?" 

"  Such  things  have  been  heard  of  as  engagements  going  off, 
yon  know." 

Both  had  raised  their  voices  during  the  last  few  eager 
aentences,  Sophia  became  aware  that  they  had  been  over- 
heard, by  seeing  the  deep  flush  which  overspread  Miss  Young's 
pale  face.  Hiilip  looked  at  Mr.  Walcot  as  if  he  would  have 
knocked  him  down,  if  they  had  only  been  on  land.  The 
joung  man  took  off  his  hat,  and  ran  his  fingers  through  his 
white  hair,  for  the  sake  of  something  to  do  :  replaced  his  hat, 
and  shook  his  head  manfully,  as  if  to  settle  his  heart  in  bia 
hreait,  as  well  as  his  beaver  on  his  crown.  He  glanced  dowa 
the  river,  in  hopes  that  the  abbey  was  not  yet  too  near.  " 
was  important  to  hiui  tiat  the  wrath  of  ao  ex,ttn.uss.\^  ■(Iw^'k 
a  Mr.  EnSerby  should  ha-ye  si&aiiei.  \ift^aMt  "isj;.  "" 
adme. 
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'It  would  have  been  a  strange  thing  to  haye  known  hg 
ly  of  ihat  company  were  dreading  to  reach  the  objectj 
their  excursion.  A  Uirill  passed  tirrough  many  hearts  win 
the  niiuB,  urilh  their  overahadowing  ivy,  were  at  length  di 
cemed,  Eeated  in  the  meadow  to  which  the  boats  seemi 
'  approadiing  far  too  rapidly.  In  the  bustle  of  landing,  hoi 
erer,  it  was  easy  for  those  who  wished  to  avoid  one  anotl) 

Most  of  the  guests  walked  strnight  up  to  the  abbe 
walls,  to  examine  all  that  was  left  of  them.  Mrs.  Gu 
and  her  maids  went  to  the  Uttle  farm-houae  which  was  J 
one  comer  of  the  old  building,  and  chiefly  constracted  ffl^ 
of  its  ruins  ;  and  while  the  parties  on  whom  the  cares  i 
hospitality  devolved  were  consulting  with  the  farmer's  wi 
about  preparations  for  tea,  any  stray  guest  might  search  i 
wood-ptants  in  the  skirts  of  the  copse  on  the  hill  behia 
or  talk  with  the  children  who  were  jumping  in  and  out  i 
an  old  saw-pit  in  the  wood,  or  if  contemplative,  might  wat( 
the  minnows  in  the  brook,  which  was  here  running  parall 
with  the  river.  — -^^ 

Mrs.  Grey  obviously  considered  that  Margaret  was  b 
peculiar  charge.  She  spoke  little  to  her  ;  but  when  Phil 
was  off  somewhere,  she  took  her  arm,  and  seemed  to  insist  ( 
her  company  when  she  proceeded  to  her  treaty  with  the  daa 
of  the  farm.  Margaret  stood  for  some  time  patiently,  whj 
they  discussed  whether  it  should  be  tea  in  the  farm-hoiK 
parlour,  which  was  too  small — or  tea  ia  the  meadovr,  whit 
might  be  damp — or  tea  in  the  ruins,  where  there  might  t 
draughts,  and  the  water  could  not  be  supplied  hot.  Bef« 
this  matter  was  settled,  Margaret  saw  that  her  fiiea 
Maria  was  seated  on  a  log  beside  the  brook,  and  gasiii 
wistfully  at  her.  Margaret  tried  to  disengage  her  arm  fixM 
Mrs.  Grey ;  Mrs.  Grey  objected. 

"Wait  a  moment,  my  dear.     I  will  not  detain  you  fi< 
minute;!.     You  must  not  go  anywhere  without  me,  my  d 
child." 

Never  before  had  Mrs.  Grey  spoken  to  Margaret  wil 
tenderness  like  this.  Margaret  was  resolved  to  know  wh 
now  ;  but  she  would  first  speak  to  Maria.  She  said  she  woul 
return  presently  :  she  wished  to  return :  but  she  must  speai 
to  Maria. 
"Afargaret,  what  ia  afl  fti\a*i"  *«A  "^^%nB.,\a  »  noia 
^iete  agitation  she  co'oldimt  toxiVioV    "  "ft».Nft\  ^vi^si.  ^ 


wrong?  Am  I  now  tiinting  what  is  wrong?  I  did  not 
ItDOW  whether  to  be  angry  with  him  or  not.  I  was  afrsiil  to 
speak  to  him,  and  afraid  not  to  apeak  to  him.  How  is  it  ? 
tell  me,  Margaret," 

"I  wish  I  coald,"  said  Margaret,  in  a  tone  calmer  than  he* 
friend's.  "  I  am  in  a  miserable  iteam.  I  wrote  to  him  tiuH 
morning." 

"  To  London?" 

"  Yes,  to  London,  lie  must  have  been  in  Deerbrook  whils' 
T  was  writing  it.  I  heard  from  him,  as  usual,  three  days  ^o; 
and  since  then,  I  have  never  had  a  line  or  a  word  to  prepare 
me  for  this.     There  is  some  dreadful  mistake." 

"  The  mistake  is  not  his,  I  fear,"  said  Maria,  her  eyes 
filling  as  she  spoke.  "  The  mistake  ia  yours,  Margaret,  and 
mine,  and  everybody's  who  took  a  seliiah  man  of  the  world 
for  a  being  with  a  heart  and  a  conscience." 

"  Ton  are  wrong,  Maria.     You  go  too  far.     Yon  will  find 
that  yon  are  unjust.     He  is  as  wretcheJ  as  I  am.     There  ia 
some  mistake  which  may  be  explained:  for  he 
he  loves  me,  I  am  certiiln.     But  I  wish  I  was  anywhere  but 
here — it  is  so  wretched  I " 

"  I  am  afraid  I  have  done  wrong  in  speaking  with  him  at 
all,"  said  Maria.  "  I  longed  for  three  words  with  you  ;  for  I 
did  not  know  what  I  ought  to  do.  We  must  learn  something 
before  we  return.  Your  friends  must  act  for  you.  Where  ia 
Mr.  Hope?" 

"  I  do  not  know.     Everybody  deserts  me,  I  think." 

"  I  will  not.  It  is  little  I  can  do;  but  stay  by  me  :  do  not 
leave  me.     I  will  watch  for  yon." 

Moi^ret  fell  into  the  common  eiTor  of  the  wretched,  when 
she  said  these  last  words.  Her  brother  was  at  work  on  her 
behalf.  Hope  had  gone  towHrds  the  ruins  with  the  rest  of 
the  party,  to  keep  his  eye  on  Enderby.  Sophia  himg  on  hia 
arm,  wmch  she  had  taken  that  she  might  relieve  herself  of 
some  thoughts  which  she  could  not  so  well  speak  to  any  one 
of  the  strangers  of  the  party. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Hopel"  cried  she,  "  how  very  much  mistaken 
we  have  been  in  Mr.  Walcot  all  this  time  I  He  is  a  most 
delightful  young  man — so  refined !  and  so  domestic  I " 

"  Indeed  !  You  will  trust  Sydney's  judgment  more  readily 
another  time," 

"Yea,  indeed.     But  I  covild  iiotVe\'p\«K\:ti?j,-^tji.^V 
^U^WiU  not  ba    offended;    thoM^  aoTOft 
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not  venture  to  speak  so  to  you  ;  but  I  kmrw  yi 
and  not  be  ofieoded." 

"  So  far  itom  being  offended,  I  like  wbat  you  naw  say  Cir 
better  tJian  the  way  I  have  beard  you  sometimes  speak  irf 
Mr.  Walcot.  I  bave  tbougbt  before  that  jou  did  not  allow  i 
him  fair  jJay.  Now,  in  my  turn,  I  jnust  aak  you  not 
offended  with  mo." 

"  Ob,  I  nevur  could  be  offended  mth  you  ;  you  are  always 
sn  good  and  amiable.      Mamma  seemed  a  Uttle  vexed  whe 
you  encouraged  Sydney  to  praise  Mr,  Walcot :  but  ehe  wi 
be  delighted  at  your  opinion  of  bim,  wbea   ebe  finds  J 
accomplished  lie  is — and  ho  lafinedl" 

"  You  speak  of  my  opinion.  I  have  no  opinion  al 
Mr.  Walcot  yet,  because  I  do  not  know  bim.  You  i 
remember  that,  though  all  Deerbiook  bus  been  bn^  al 
him  since  May,  I  have  scarcely  heard  him  say  five  words, 
do  not  speak  as  havingauy  opinion  of  him,  one  way  or  anotli 
How  dark  this  place  looks  to-day  I — that  aisle — howgJoomyJ 

"  I  tbink  it  is  the  weather.  There  is  no  sun ;  and  the  ij 
tosses  about  strangely.     What  do  you  think  of  the  weadier 

"  I  think  we  shail  have  the  least  poaBible  benefit  of  t 
moon.  How  like  a  solid  wall  tboee  clouds  look,  low  down 
tiie  aky  I — Here  comes  Mr.  Walcot.  Suppose  you  let  hi 
take  you  after  the  rest  of  tbe  party?  You  will  not  like  i 
gloom  of  that  aisle  where  I  am  going." 

Both  Sophia  and  Mr.  Walcot  mucb  preferred  each  o1 
company  to  the  damp  and  sbadow  of  tbe  interior  of  the  al 
They  walked  off  together,  and  gathered  meadow  flowers, 
admired  poetry  and  poets  till  ail  were  summoned,  and  i^m 
were  compelled  to  Join  tbe  groups  who  were  converging  fixn 
copse,  brook,  poultry-yard,  and  cloister,  towards  the  grea 
before  the  farm-house,  where,  alWr  all,  the  long  tea-table  ^ 
spread. 

Tbe  reason  of  Hope's  anxiety  to  consign  Sopbia 
Mr.  Waloot's  charge  was,  tliat  he  saw  Enderby  pacing 
aisle  alone  with  rapid  steps,  his  face  bung  with  gloom 
as  darkened  the  walls  about  him. 

"Enderby,  are  you  mad?"  cried  Hope,  hastening  in 

"  I  believe  I  am.     As  you  are  aware,  no  man  bas  batti 

"I  wait  your  eKplanaticm.    TilWs.\ft 
*  perfect  mjetery.     To  5ila-cfta.i:e^,  ot  ''■  " 
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^xplajn  yourself,  and  that  iinmediateiy.     In  the  mean  timi:,  I 
do  not  know  how  to  address  you — how  to  judge  you." 

"  Then  Mra.  Grey  haa  not  told  yoit  of  our  uoaversfttion  of 
this  morning?" 

"  No,"  said  Hope,  hia  heart  suddenly  failing  him. 

"  The  whole  dreadful  atory  haa  become  known  to  me ;  and 
I  am  thaak-ful  that  it  is  revealed  before  it  is  too  late.  My 
aifltcT  is  sfimetimes  right,  however  she  may  be  often  wrong. 
She  has  done  me  a  cruel  kindness  now.  I  know  all,  Hope  ; 
— how  you  loved  Mnrgaret; — ^how,  when  it  was  too  late,  yoa 
diacoyexed  (hat  Margaret  loved  you ; — how,  when  I  burst  ia 
upon  you  and  her,  she  was  (Oh,  why  did  I  ever  8e«  her 
again?)  ahc  was  learning  from  you  the  absurd  resolutioa 
which  Mrs.  Grey  had  been  urging  upon  you,  by  working 
upon  your  false  sense  of  honour — a  sense  of  honour  of  which 
I  am  to  have  none  of  the  benefit,  since,  aftermarrying  the  one 
sister  out  of  compassion  and  to  please  Mrs.  Grey,  you  turn 
ihe  other  over  to  me — innocent  in  soul  and  conscience,  I 
know,  but  no  longer  with  virgin  affections — you  give  her  to 
me  for  your  mutual  security  and  conBoiation." 

"Enderhy!  you  are  mad,"  cried  Hope,  his  strength  brang 
roused  by  this  extent  of  accusation  from  the  dcpresaioa  caused 
by  the  mixture  of  troth  in  the  dreadful  words  Philip  had  jnst 
spoken.  "  But  mad,  deluded,  or  wicked — however  you  may 
have  been  wronght  into  this  state  of  mind,  there  are  twn 
things  which  must  be  said  on  the  instant,  and  regarded  by  you 
in  all  coming  time.  These  chaises,  as  they  relate  to  myself, 
liod  better  be  spoken  of  at  another  opportunity,  and  when 
yoa  are  iu  a  calmer  state  of  mind  :  but  meanwhile  I,  as  a 
husband,  forbid  you  to  speak  lightly  of  my  beloved  and 
honoured  wife :  and  I  also  charge  you,  aa  you  revere  die 
purity  of  Margaret's  soul — of  the  innocent  soul  and  eonscience 
(if  which  yon  speak — that  you  do  not  convey  to  her,  by  the 
I'emotest  intimation,  any  conception  of  the  horrible  tale  vritli 
which  some  wretch  haa  been  deluding  you.  She  never  loved 
.my  one  but  you.  If  you  pollute  and  agonize  her  imagination 
with  these  vile  fancies  of  your  sister's,  (for  from  whom  else ' 
can  such  inventions  comeV)  remember  that  you  peril  tlie 
jieaoe  of  an  innocent  family ;  you  poisou  the  friendship  oi 
sisters  whom  bereavement  has  bound  to  each  other ;  and 
deprive  Margaret  of  aU  that  life  contains  for  l\cv-  Xo-iVvSV 
not  impair  my  wife's  faith  in  me,  1  am  cioitifai^KStW.  "^  "  ""^ 
a  Maegnret'a  brain,  if  you  say  U> "  ' 
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what  passed  your  lips  just  now.  It  seems  but  a  short  liint 
EnderbF,  since  ve  uommitted  Margaret's  happines!)  to  yoi 
care ;  and  non  I  have  to  appeal  on  her  behalf  to  yuur  honai 
and  conscience," 

"  Mre.  Grey,  Mrs.  Grey,"  Enderby  repealed,  fixing  h 
npon  Hope's  countenance. 

"  The  quarrel  between  you  and  me  shall  be  attended  to  i 
its  turn,  Enderby.  I  must  first  eecui-e  my  wiie  and  Margar 
fi*oni  nay  rashness  on  your  part.  If  you  put  distrust  betvet 
them,  and  poLute  their  Lome  by  the  wildest  of  fancies, 
would  be  better  for  you  that  these  walls  should  fall  upon  a 
and  bury  us  both." 

"Oh,   that  they  would!"  cried  Philip.     "I   am  eiok  I 
living  in  the  midst  of  treacheiy.     Life  is  a  waste  to  a  n 
treated  as  I  have  been." 

"  Answer  me,  Enderby — answer  me  this  instant,"  Hop 
cried,  advanemg  to  place  himself  between  Enderby  an 
Mai^aret,  whom  he  saw  now  entering  the  ruin,  and  rapidl 
approaching  them. 

"  You  are  right,"  said  Enderby,  aloud.  "  You  may  tri 
me." 

"Philip,  what  am  I  to  think?"  said  Margaret,  walki 
quite  up  to  Lim,  and  looking  intently  in  his  face.  "  I  ban 
know  whether  we  are  hving,  and  in  our  common  worl 
Hope  shuddered  to  see  the  glance  she  cast  round  the  dPM 
place.     Philip  hah'  turned  away  and  did  not  speak. 

"  Why  will  not  you  speak?  What  reason  can  there  be  : 
this  silence  ?  When  you  last  left  me,  you  feared  your  wi 
might  make  mischief  between  us;  and  then  I  promised  thst 
such  a  thing  could  happen  as  that  I  shoidd  doubt  yaU| 
would  tell  you  my  doubt  as  soon  as  I  was  aware  of  it  mys 
and  now  you  are  angry  with  me — you  would  strike  me  c 
this  moment,  if  you  diaed — and  you  will  not  speak." 

"  Go  now,  Margaret,"  said  Hope,  gently.  "  He  car 
Bpeak  to  you  now :  take  my  word  for  it  that  he  cannot." 

"I  will  not  go.  I  wilt  take  nobody's  word.  What 
you,  Edward,  between  me  and  him?  It  is  my  right  to  ki 
how  I  have  offended  him.  I  require  no  more  than  my  lij 
I  do  not  ask  him  to  love  me  j  nor  need  I,  for  he  loves 
still — I  kaow  it  and  feel  it." 

"It  is  true,"  said  SiideiVi'^,  ■vacivkYii.CuUY  gazing  upon 
ugitnted  countenance,  \rat  ■teWea'tvn^  ^Nie.  ^^isi. 
^m^l  do  not  ask  to  be  youta,  a.v.7  'ivaSr—  -^ 
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now  when  our  affections  are  true,  and  owr  word  is  broken. 
But  I  do  insist  upon  your  esteem,  as  far  as  I  huvc  ever 
possessed  it.  I  have  done  nothing  to  forfeit  it ;  and  I  demand 
your  reasons  for  sapposing  chat  I  have." 

"Not  now,"  said  Philip,  faintly,  shrinking  ia  the  presence 
of  the  two  concerning  whom  he  entertained  so  painful  a 
complexity  of  feelings.  There  stood  Hope,  firm  aa  the  pillar 
behind  him.  There  stood  Margaret,  agitated,  but  unabashed 
as  the  angels  that  come  in  dreams.  Was  it  possible  that 
these  two  had  loved?  Could  they  then  stand  before  him 
thus?  But  Mrs.  Grey — what  she  admitted! — this,  in  con- 
firmation with  other  evidence,  could  not  be  cast  aside.  Yet 
Philip  dared  not  speak,  fearing  to  injure  beyond  reparation. 

"Oh,  Margaret,  not  nowl"  he  faintly  repeated.  "My 
heart  is  almost  broken  I     Give  me  time." 

"  You  have  given  me  none.  Let  that  pass,  however.  But 
I  cannot  give  you  time.  I  cannot  hold  out — who  can  hold 
out,  under  injurious  secrecy — under  mocking  injustice — 
under  torturing  doubt  from  the  one  who  is  pledged  to  the 
extreme  of  confidence?  '  Let  ua  once  understand  one  another, 
and  we  will  never  meet  more,  and  I  will  endure  whatever 
must  be  endured,  and  we  shall  have  time — Oh,  what  a  weaiy 
time  I — to  learn  to  submit.  But  not  till  you  have  given  ma 
the  confidence  you  owe — the  last  I  shall  ever  ask  from  you — 
will  I  endure  one  moment's  suspense.     I  will  not  give  you, 

"  Yes,  Margaret,  you  will — you  must,"  said  Hope.  "  It  'a 
liiird,  very  h^d ;  but  Enderby  is  so  far  right," 

"God  help  me,  for  every  one  is  against  mel"  cried 
Margaret,  sinking  down  among  the  long  grass,  and  laying  her 
throbbing  head  upon  the  cold  stone.  "  He  comea  without 
notice  to  terrify  me  by  his  anger — me  whom  he  loves  above 
all  the  world  ;  he  leaves  my  heart  to  break  with  his  imkind- 
ness  in  the  midst  of  all  these  indifferent  people ;  he  denies  mti 
the  explanation  I  demand ;  and  you — you  of  all  others,  tell 
me  he  is  right  I  I  will  do  without  protection,  since  the  two 
who  owe  it  forsake  me :  but  God  is  my  witness  how  yoi 
wrong  me," 

"Enderby,  why  do   not  you  go?"    said   Hope,   sternly. 
Almost  before  the  words  were  spoken,  Enderby  had  disap- 
peared at  the  further  end  of  the  aisle, 
^  J'Patienae,  Margaret !     A  litUe  ipa&ence,  iKJ 
^ftpa/  be  well ;  all  must  be  Yiefl  !ot  i!M.t\i.  " 
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mcAn  tbat  I  trust  all  muy  be  repaired.     He  bafl  betio  wrongt 
upim  by  Bome  bud  iiiflmmoe ." 

"  Then  all  is  over.     li",  knowing  me  as  he  did ,    . 

Edward,  do  not  speak  to  me.    Go  :  leave  me  !    I  oanool  sj 
another  word  now ." 

"  I  cannot  leare  you  here.  This  is  no  place  for  you.  ThiA 
of  your  eifiier,  Margaret.  You  will  do  nothing  to  alarm  hA 
If  ehe  were  to  see  you  now ," 

Margaret  raised  herself,  took  her  brother's  iwca,  and  went 
out  into  the  air.     No  one  was  near. 

"  Now  leave  me,  brother.  1  must  be  alone,  I  will  * 
here,  and  think  what  I  must  do.  But  how  can  1  know,  wii^' 
all  is  made  such  a  mjatery  ?  Oh,  brother,  tell  loe  wfaat^ 
ought  to  do  ! " 

"Calm  yourself  now.  Command  yourself,  for  this  d^,| 
Ton,  inaocent  as  you  are,  may  well  do  so.  If  I  had  eocfa  %' 
conscience  as  yours — if  I  were  only  in  your  place,  Mai^8rtf->  < 
if  I  had  nothing  to  bear  but  wrongs,  1  would  tbiuik  HeaTW 
as  Heaven  was  never  yet  thanked." 

"  You,  Edward!" 

"  If  the  universe  heaped  injuries  upon  toe,  they  shonld  a 
crush  me.  If  I  had  a  self'feapect  like  youra,  I  would  lift  a 
head  to  the  stars." 

"  You,  Edward  I" 

"  Margaret,  wretched  as  you  are,  your  misery  is  nothing  H 
mine.     Have  pity  upon  me,  and  command  yomself.     For  tiff 
sake  and  your  sistei's,  look  and  act  like  yourself,  and  fa 
peacefully,  trust  steadily,  that  all  vrill  yet  be  right." 

"  It  cannot  be  (lat  you  have  wronged  me,  brother.  T 
seat  him  from  me,  I  know ;  and  that  was  unkind :  bat  y 
could  never  leally  wrong  any  one." 

"  I  never  meant  it.  I  honour  you,  and  would  protect  t 
— I  will  protect  you  as  a  brother  should.  Only  do  not  a 
again  that  you  are  forsaken.  It  would  break  our  hearta  i 
hear  you  say  tiat  again." 

"  I  will  not.     And  I  will  try  to  be  for  to-day  as  if  not 
had  happened  :  but  I  promise  no  more  than  t^  endeavour- 
I  am  so  bewildered  !" 

"  Then  I  will  leave  you.     I  shaJl  not  be  far  o 
shall  come  to  disturb  you." 

Tiere  is,  perhaps,  no  mood  cS  woiin-wkiohitiBumpoaaiUi 
for  the  sweet  nunistraViotis  o^  -oa-Wita  \<a  "^  wsce^u^.   ■" 
aow,  as  Margaret  sUki4  oh  ^!ae  ■t\N«i-\iw^,*iii"-oaM| 
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^^^B^ne  Brmei  in  upon  her.  Tlie  operationa  of  thot^Lt 
l^lSe  quickened,  and  she  was  presently  convinced  that  the 
next  time  she  saw  Philip  she  should  learn  all — ahe  might  ctcii 
find  him  repentant  for  having  been  weak  and  credulous. 
Edward's  self-repronch  was  the  most  inexplicable  mystery  of 
all.  In  hia  brotherly  grief  he  had  no  doubt  exaggerated  some 
slight  oarelessneas  of  speech,  gome  deficiency  of  watohfulnew 
and  zeal.  Heater  must  never  know  of  these  sorrowful  things 
Aat  Edward  had  said.  There  was  substantial  comfort  in. 
other  of  hia  words.  It  was  true  that  ahe  was  only  wronged. 
Iq  her  former  aeason  of  wretchedness,  it  had  been  far  worse : 
there  was  not  only  disappointment,  but  humiliation  ;  loss,  not 
only  of  hope,  but  of  self-respect.  Now,  she  was  innocent  of 
any  wrong  towards  Kiilip  and  herself;  and,  in  this  conscious- 
ness, any  lot  must  be  supportable.  While  thua  musing,  sho 
walked  slowly  along,  sighing  away  some  of  her  oppression. 
Her  heart  and  head  throbbed  less.  Her  eye  was  caught  by 
the  little  fish  that  leaped  out  of  the  wat«r  after  the  evening' 
flies :  she  stood  to  watch  them.  The  splash  of  a  water-rat 
roused  her  ear,  and  she  turned  to  track  him  across  the  stream. 
Then  she  saw  a  fine  yellow  iris,  growing  among  the  flags  on 
the  TBry  brink,  and  she  must  have  it  for  Maria.  To  reach  if 
without  a  wetting  required  some  skill  and  time.  She  tried 
this  way — she  tried  that ;  but  the  flower  was  just  ont  of 
readi.  She  went  to  the  next  alder-bush  for  a  bough,  which 
answered  her  pnrpo.ije ;  and  she  had  drawn  the  toft  of  flags 
towards  her,  and  laid  hold  of  the  iris,  when  Sydney  shouteii 
hnr  name  from  a  distance,  and  summoned  her  to  tea. 

Maria  was  seated  at  the  table,  amidst  the  greater  proportion 
of  the  party,  when  Margaret  arrived,  escorted  by  Sydney,  and 
followed  at  a  little  distance  by  Mr.  Hope.  Never  had  flower 
been  more  welcome  to  Maria  than  this  iris,  offered  to  her  with 
a  smile.  Pate  as  the  face  was,  and  heavy  as  were  the  eyea,- 
tbere  was  a  genuine  smile.  Maria  had  kept  a  place  fop 
Margaret,  which  she  took,  though  Mrs,  Grey  kept  gazing  at 
her,  and  assured  her  that  she  must  sit  beside  her.  Mr. 
Knderby  was  not  to  be  seen.  Frequent  proclamation  waa 
made  for  him  ;  but  he  did  not  appear ;  and  it  was  settled  that 
if  he  preferred  wood-ranging  to  good  cheer,  he  must  have  his 

Toa  passed  off  well  enough.     Dr.  L«»n.W,!).Tvilfc-'^'«^"'«*wfl 

owr  the  subject  of  the  abbey  aga\Ti,iot  -CBft  ^«si^*^  '^-'J 

^gmamrd  portion  of  tlie  company ,  ^N\lo\1ai  TiO\. Ve.'a.'ti.'^'^''^™ 
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Mr.  Rowland  and  tlie  fanner  discussed  the  bad  crops.  Soplii 
spiiled  her  tea,  from  Mr.  Walcut  having  made  her  laugh  whc 
ahe  was  carrying  the  cnp  to  Ler  lips  ;  and  Sydney  collected 
portion  of  every  good  thing  that  was  on  the  table  for  Me 
Enderby  to  enjoy  on  his  rt-tum. 

Mr.  Enderby  did  not  return  till  it  was  quit*  time  to  1 
gone.  Mr.  Grey  had  long  been  hurrying  the  servants  in  " 
business  of  packing  up  plates  and  spoons.  He  even  oi 
help,  and  repeated  liis  cautions  to  his  guests  not  to  stn 
beyond  call.  The  farmer  shook  hia  head  as  he  looked  u 
the  leaden-coloured  sky,  across  which  black  raafises  of  c 
like  condensed  smoke,  were  whirled,  and  prophesied  a  atom 
night.  There  was  no  time  to  be  lost.  The  boatmen  cad 
bustling  out  of  the  farm-kitchen,  stiU  munching ;  and  tbi^ 
put  the  bleats  in  trim  with  all  speed,  while  the  ladies  stood  a 
the  bank  quite  ready  to  step  In.  Mrs.  Grey  assorted,  the  t 
parties,  stiJl  claiming  Margaret  for  her  own  boat,  but  allowi 
Maria  to  enter  instead  of  Sydney.  Hope  chose  to  renu 
with  them ;  so  Dr.  Levitt  exchanged  with  Sophia,  I 
Walcot  tliought  there  was  a  lioa  in  his  path  either  way-" 
&ir.  Hope,  his  professional  rival,  in  one  boat,  and  Mr.  Enderb] 
whom  he  fancied  he  had  offended,  in  the  other.  He  adher 
to  Sophia,  as  a  sure  ally. 

"  Mr.  Enderby !  Where  can  he  be  ?  "  was  the  exclamatio; 
when  all  were  seated,  and  the  boatmen  stood  ready  to  stai 
with  the  tow-rope  about  their  shoulders  ;  when  the  dame  i 
the  form  had  made  her  parting  curtsey,  and  had  stepped  a  ft 
paces  backward,  after  her  swimming  obeisance.  The  fann 
was  running  over  the  meadow  towards  the  copse  in  search  ( 
the  missing  gentleman,  and  Sydney  would  have  sprung  out  f 
the  boat  to  join  in  the  chase,  when  his  father  laid  a  stn 
hand  on  him,  and  said  that  one  stray  member  of  a  party  a 
threatening  evening  was  enough.  He  could  not  have  peo^ 
running aller one  aaothertill  thestormcame  on.  Mr.Rowlu 
was  full  of  concern,  and  would  have  had  Sydney  throw  a«a 
the  basketful  of  good  things  he  had  hoarded  for  hia  frieoi 
If  Enderby  chose  to  absent  Iiimaelf  for  his  own  eajoymen 
VLr.  Kowland  said,  he  could  not  expect  to  share  other  pec^Ie] 
Hope  was  standing  up  in  the  liist  boat,  gazing  i 
round,  and  Margaret's  eyes  were  fixed  on  his  face,  whi 
body  cried  out  at  once, "  Here  he  is !  here  he  comes  [" 
Mtid&by  was  seen  leapitis  toiovL^  a  ^P^  vx  '>li«fes&ii«(S ' 


with  a,  foTce  which  aei  it  rocking,  and  made  the  ladies  catcb 
at  whatever  couM  be  grasped. 

"  Tour  hat !"  cKolsiraed  several  voices. 

"  Why,  Mr,  Enderby,  where  is  your  hat?"  cried  Sydney, 
laughing.  Enderby  clapped  his  hand  on  the  top  of  his  head, 
and  declared  fae  did  not  know.  He  had  not  missed  hia  hat 
till  this  moment. 

Hope  called  from  the  first  boat  to  the  farmer,  and  ) 
liim  to  look  in  the  aisle  of  the  abbey  for  the  geatleman's  hat. 
It  WHS  brought  thence ;  and  Fanny  and  Maty  laughed  atr 
Mr.  Hope  for  being  auch  a  good  guesser  as  to  fancy  where 
Mr.  Enderby'B  hat  might  bo,  when  Mr.  Enderby  did  not  know 
himself.  The  moment  the  hat  was  tossed  into  the  lap  of  i^ 
owner,  Mr.  Grey's  voice  was  heard  shouting  to  the  men — 

"  Start  off,  and  get  us  home  as  soon  as  you  can," 

The  men  gave  a  glance  at  the  sky,  and  set  forth  at  a  smarts 
pace.  Mr.  Grey  saw  that  the  umbrellas  lay  at  bis  hand* 
ready  for  distribntion,  and  advised  each  lady  to  draw  liar 
cloak  about  her,  as  the  air  felt  to  him  damp  and  chill. 

A  general  flatness  being  perceptible,  some  one  proposal 
that  somebody  else  should  sing.  All  declined  at  first,  how* 
ever,  except  Maria,  whose  voice  was  always  most  ready  whea- 
it  was  most  difficult  to  sing — when  the  party  was  dull,  op 
when  no  one  else  would  begin.  She  wanted  to  prevent! 
Margaret's  being  applied  to,  and  she  sang,  once  and  again,  oi^ 
the  slightest  hint.  Sophia  had  no  music-books,  and  could  notfi 
sing  without  the  piano,  as  everyone  knew  beforehand  she' 
would  say.  Mrs.  Grey  dropped  a  tear  to  the  memory  of 
Mrs.  Enderby,  whose  ballad  was  never  wanting  on  such 
occasions  as  these.  Sydney  concluded  that  it  was  the  same 
thought  which  made  Mr.  Enderby  bury  his  head  in  his  hat 
between  his  knees  while  Miss  Young  was  singing.  It  could 
not  surely  lie  all  from  shame  at  having  kept  the  party  waiting, . 
It  was  with  some  uncertainty  and  awe  that  he  whispered  in 
his  friend's  ear — 

"  Don't  you  think  you  could  smg  your  new  song  that  cousin 
Margaret  is  so  fond  of  ?  Do  :  we  are  ail  aa  flat  aa  flounders, ,. 
and  everybody  will  he  asleep  presently  if  we  don't  do  some- , 
thing.  Can't  you  get  over  a.  thing  or  two,  and  sing  for  us?* 
I  am  sure  I  would  if  I  only  could." 

Enderby   shook   his    head    without  caiala^  i.<b  ^^'ov  ^ 
knees. 
^Jfr,  Wa!oot  had  no  idea  of  reEafii.Ti%  ■wV-eo.'^ 
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He  could  sing  the  Canadian  Boat  Sang ;  but  he  was  afrai 
they  might  have  beard  it  before. 

"  Nerer  mind  that.     Let  us  have  it,"  said  eTeijbody. 

"  But  there  should  be  two  -.  it  is  a  doetf  properly, 
know." 

Sophia  believed  she  could  sing  that — ^justthat — withootU 
piano.  She  would  try  the  first  part,  ii'  he  would  take  t' 
second.  Mr.  Grey  thought  to  himself  that  his  daughter  seenv 
to  have  adapted  his  luali  about  civility  to  his  gnests  v« 
dutifully.  But  Mr.  Walcot  could  sing  only  the  first  pai 
because  he  had  a  brother  at  home  who  always  took  tl 
second.  lie  could  soon  learn  it,  he  had  no  doubt,  but  he  di 
not  know  it  at  preeent :  so  he  had  the  duet  all  to  himself^  a 
lifting  a  slender  voice  in  a  very  odd  key,  which  Fanny  a. 
Mary  did  not  quite  know  what  to  make  of.  They  look* 
roond  into  all  Uie  faces  in  their  boat  to  see  whether  ouyoi 
was  going  to  laugh  :  but  everybody  was  immoveahle,  esce 
that  Sopliia  whispered  sofUy  to  Miss  Young,  that  !&Ir.  Wak) 
was  a,  most  delightful  young  man,  after  all — so  accompli^ 
and  so  refinedl 

Mr.  Walcot'a  song  ended  with  a  quaver,  £-am  a  large,  c<^ 
startling  drop  of  rain  falhog  on  his  nose,  as  he  closed  hia  «y 
to  draw  out  his  last  note.  He  blushed  at  having  started  ai 
flinched  from  a  drop  af  rain,  and  so  spoiled  his  coaclosia 
Some  of  Ilia  hearers  supposed  he  had  broken  down,  till  aasaii 
by  others  that  he  had  finished.  Then  everybody  thanked  hii 
and  agreed  that  the  rain  was  really  coaling  on. 

There  were  now  odd  fleeces  of  white  cloud  between  the  la 
colour  and  the  black.  They  were  hurried  about  in  the  A 
evidently  hy  counter  currents.  The  river  was  almost  inky 
its  hue,  and  every  large  drop  made  its  own  splash  and  oirt* 
Up  went  the  umbrellas  in  both  boats ;  but  almost  before  tli 
were  raised,  some  were  turned  inside  out,  and  all  were  drag;g 
down  again.  The  gust  had  come,  and  brought  with  it  a  p 
of  hail — large  hailstones,  which  fell  in  at  Fanny's  cot 
behind,  while  she  put  down  her  head  to  save  her  face,  a 
which  almost  took  away  Mary's  breath,  by  coming  sharp  « 
fast  against  her  cheeks.  Then  somebody  descried  a  gleam 
lightning  quivering  in  the  grey  roof  of  the  sky ;  and  nc 
.avery  one  saw  the  tremendous  flash  which  biased  over  I 
surface  of  tlie  water,  all  round  about.  How  Mr.  Wall 
woald  have  quavered  W  ^e  \va4  \ie«o.  sai^u^  b.Sl\  "^ioa 
MnrdJfferejit  voice  was  no-w  «i\ie.VeMi—*«.V'»Mfe  to*: 
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rolling  Bp,  like  advancing  artiUory ;  first  growiiug,  then 
roaring,  and  preaontlj  crashing  and  rattling  orerliead.  TKa 
boatcnen's  thonghta  were  for  the  ladies,  exposed  as  the;  were, 
witliODt  tbe  possibility  of  putting  up  umbrellas.  It  felt 
almost  dark  to  those  in  the  boats,  as  they  cut  rapidly — nioi« 
atid  more  rapidly — through  the  water  which  seethed  about 
tkt  bowt.  The  men  were  trotting,  ruoning.  Presently  it 
was  darker  atill :  the  bent  heads  were  raised,  and  it  appeared 
that  the  boats  were  brought  to,  under  the  wide  branches  d 
two  oaks  which  overhung  the  water.  The  woods  'were  reuche  * 
already. 

"  Shelter  for  the  ladies,  sir,"  aaid  the  panting  boatmen, 
touching  their  hats,  and  then  taking  them  oft'  to  wipe  their 
brows.  Mr.  Grey  looked  doubtful,  stood  up  to  surrey,  and 
thra  ariced  if  there  was  no  farm,  no  Eort  of  house  Anywhere 
near.  None  nearer  than  yon  village  where  the  spire  was, 
that  was  very  little  nearer  iJiau  Deerbrook  itself.  The  li 
who  were  disposed  to  say  anything  observed  that  they  were 
very  well  as  they  Were :  the  tree  kept  ofi'  a  great  deal  of  the 
hail,  and  the  wiod  was  not  felt  quite  ao  much  as  on  the  opesj 
river.  Should  they  sit  still,  or  step  on  shore  ?  Sit  still,  b^ 
aH  means.  Packed  closdy  as  they  were,  they  would  ba 
warmer  and  drier  than  standing  on  shore;  and  they  were  notf 
ready  to  alart  homevrarda  as  soon  as  the  storm  should  abata 
It  did  not  appear  that  there  was  any  abatement  of  the  etom 
in  five  miautee,  nor  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  young 
people  looked  tip  at  the  elder  ones,  as  if  asking  what  to  expect. 
Sorend  of  die  party  happened  to  be  glancing  in  tbe  same 
directicm  with  tbe  boatmen,  when  they  saw  a  shaft  of  lightning 
strike  perpendicularly  from  the  upper  range  of  cloud  upon  tJie 
village  spire,  and  light  it  up. 

"Lord  bless  us!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Grey,  as  the  spire  sent  iu 
smoke  up  like  a  little  volcano. 

Fanny  burat  out  a  crying,  but  was  called  a  silly  child,  and- 
desired  not  to  make  a  noise.  Everyone  was  silent  enough 
aow ;  most  hiding  their  faces,  that  they  might  not  see  what 
happened  next.  Half  way  between  the  river  and  the  smokinj 
ohuToh,  in  the  farther  part  of  the  oppoaite  meadow,  was  a  £ni 
spreading  oak,  under  which,  as  might' just  be  seen,  a  flock  q 
sheep  were  huddled  together  for  shelter.  Another  £ery  dsitt 
shot  down  from  the  dark  caiiopy,  upoa  tUft  CTCMro.Q'i.  "is"*  ^^ 
'J^  tree  quivered  and  fell  asuQ4«,iSi»  feigcwsivNa  Vjva%2 
^Alfa.  Tiiere  w«  a  rush  fortli  ot  awiVv(A  '^ift  ** 
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and  a  rattle  of  tLunder  which  would  have  overpowered  a 
ordioary  voices,  but  in  the  midst  of  which  a  scream  was  hearij 
from  the  first  boat.  It  was  a  singular  thing  that,  in  talking 
over  this  storm  in  afler-days  at  home,  no  lady  would  own  this 
scream. 

"  I'm  thinking,  sir,"  snid  Ben,  as  soon  as  Le  could  mafet 
himself  heard,  "  we  are  in  a  bad  place  here,  as  the  storm 
seems  thickening  this  way.  We  had  best  get  from  under  th» 
tre«s,  for  all  the  hail." 

"  Do  BO,  Beu;  and  make  haste." 

When  the  first  boat  was  brought  a  little  out  into  the  streaOf 
in  order  to  clear  it  of  the  fiags,  Margaret  became  aware  thai 
Philip  was  gazing  earnestly  at  her  from  the  other  boat.  St 
alone  of  the  ladies  had  sat  with  face  up-raised,  watching  tl 
advance  of  the  storm.  She  alone,  perhaps,  of  all  the  compa:^ 
had  enjoyed  it  with  pure  relish.  It  had  animated  her  miiid| 
and  restored  her  to  herself.  When  she  saw  Philip  leanin|| 
back  on  his  elbow,  almost  over  the  edge  of  the  boat,  to  colli 
template  her,  she  returned  his  gaze  with  such  an  cxpressioii  ol 
mournful  wonder  and  composed  sorrow,  as  moved  him  to  droll 
his  hat  over  his  eyes,  and  resolve  to  look  no  more. 

The  storm  abated,  but  did  not  cease.  'Rain  suoceededf 
hail,  lightnijig  still  hovered  in  the  air,  and  thunder  coutinm 
to  growl  afar  ofi'.  But  the  xuiibrellas  could  now  be  kept  w^ 
and  the  ladies  escaped  with  a  slight  wetting. 

Before  the  party  dispersed  from  the  wharf,  Hope  sought 
Philip,  and  had  a  few  moments'  conversation  with  him,  tb( 
object  of  which  was  to  agree  upon  fiuther  discourse  on  t' 
morrow.  Hope  and  Mai^ret  then  accompanied  Maria  to  h 
lodging,  and  walked  thence  silently  home. 

Hester  was  on  the  watch  for  them — a  little  anxious  lestthc^ 
should  have  suffered  from  the  storm,  and  ready  with  soul 
reflections  on  the  liabilities  of  parties  of  pleasure ;  but  y 
blithe  and  beaming.  Her  countenance  fell  when  she  saw  hi 
sister's  pale  face. 

"  M^garet  I  how  you  look ! "  cried  she.  "  Cold,  wet,  at 
weary  :  and  ill,  too,  I  am  sure," 

"  Cold,  wet,  and  weary,"  Margaret  admitted.     "  Let  a 

make  haste  to  bed.     And  do  you  make  tea  for  Edward,  ai 

send  some  up  to   me.      Good  night!    I  cannot  talk    noi 

A'dwartl  will  tell  you," 

'Tell  me  what?"  Hestet  ai^ea.  Vct  VM£oa.T&, -^nsa.  i 

ibilflJ  Um  Margaret  "had  reoi^  ta.'Otvfti:  Vaift -a 
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"  That  Margaret  is  unliappy,  love,  from  some  misunder- 
Blanding  witli  Enderby.  Some  busy  devil — I  have  no  doubt 
the  same  tbat  has  caused  so  much  mischief  already — has 
come  between  him  and  Alargaret." 

He  then  told  the  story  of  Philip's  sudden  appearance,  and 
his  conduct  throughout  the  day,  omittiog  all  hint  that  any 
conversation  with  liimsclf  had  taken  place.  He  hoped,  in 
conclusion,  that  all  would  be  cleared  up,  and  the  mutual 
faith  of  the  lovers  restored, 

Ilester  thought  this  impossible.  If  Philip  could  be  preju- 
diced against  Margaret  by  any  man  or  woman  on  earth,  or 
any  devil  in  hell,  there  must  be  an  instability  in  hia  character 
to  which  Margaret's  happiness  must  not  be  committed.  Hope 
was  not  sure  of  this.  There  were  circumstances  of  t^mptft' 
tioa,  modes  of  delusion,  under  which  Ihe  faith  of  a  serapli 
might  sink.  But  worse  still,  Hester  said,  was  his  conduct  of 
to-day,  torturing  Margaret's  affection,  wounding  her  pride^ 
insulting  her  cruelly,  in  the  presence  of  all  those  among  whom 
ehe  lived.  Uope  was  disposed  to  suspend  his  judgment  even 
upon  this.  Enderby  was  evidently  half-frantic.  His  lava 
was  undiminiBhed,  it  was  clear.  It  was  the  soul  of  all  the 
madness  of  to-day.  Margaret  had  conducted  herself  nobly. 
Her  innocence,  her  faith,  must  triumph  at  last.  They 
might  bring  her  lover  to  her  side  again,  Hester  had  little 
doubt :  but  she  did  not  see  what  could  now  render  Philip 
worthy  of  Margaret.  This  had  always  been  her  apprehen- 
sion. How,  after  the  passions  of  this  day,  could  they  ever 
again  be  as  they  had  been?  And  tears,  aa  gentli 
sorrowful  as  Margaret  had  ever  shed  for  her,  now  i 
Jrom  Hester's  eyes. 

"  Be  comforted,  my  Hester — my  generous  wife,  be  oom- 
forted.  Ton  live  for  us — you  are  our  best  blessing,  my  love, 
and  we  can  never  bear  to  see  you  suffer  for  her.  Be  com- 
forted, and  wait  Trust  that  the  retribntion  of  this  will  fall 
where  it  ought ;  and  that  will  never  be  upon  our  MargareL 
Pray  that  the  retribution  may  fall  where  it  ought,  and  that 
its  bitterness  may  be  intense  as  the  joy  which  Margaret  and 
jou  deserve." 

"  I  never  knew  you  so  revengeful,  Edward,"  said  his  wife, 

taking  the  hand  he  held  before  his  eyes.     "  Shall  I  admonish 

you  for  once  ?      Shall  I  give  you  a  reijroot  fat  ■>K\A-i\suf,^*'R''^ 

QUI  eLemies  ?    Shall  I  remind  jou,  \xt  foi^'1%— fe^'^>^''*^T 

^a^Mope  to  be  foi;giTeQ?"  '"^' 


T«a,  iore  ;  anything  for  the  Hope  of  being  forgiven.' 
"Ah  I    how  deep  your  sorrow  for  Margaret  is !      Gri^ 
always  hiimblcs  us  in  oiir  own  eyes.     Such  bumilistion  is  th 
test  of  Borrow,       Bless  you,  love,  that   you   grieve  so  fo 


r' 
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THE   MIXr  DAT. 


Trb  hoora  of  a  sleepless  night  were  not  too  long  for  Hope 
revolve  what  he  must  say  and  do  on  the  morrow.     He  mtiil 
meet  Enderby  ;    and  the  day  would  probably  decide  Vaf- 
garet's  ittte.      That  this  decision  would   implicate  his  i 
haj^uness  or  misery  wns  a  subordinate  thoaght.     It  WM 
till  after  he  Lad  viewed  Margaret's  ca*e  in  every  light  in  wi 
apprehension  could  pliiceit,t]iathedw!.>1t  upon  what  the 
ing  to  himself  muat  be  of  seeing  Margaret,  day  by  day,  liyi 
on,  in  meek  patience,  amidst  the  destruction  of  hope  ai 
happineM  which  his  attachment  had  caused.     When  be  d 
dwell  upon  it,  his  heait  sank  within  him.     All  that  had  uui 
him  unhappy  seemed  of  late  to  have  passed  away.     For  xoM 
months  he  had  seen  Margaret  satined  in  her  attachment 
another :    he  had  seen  Hester  coming    out  nobly  from  t 
trial  of  adversity,  in  wliich  all  her  fine  qualities  had  be 
exercised,  and  her  weaknesses  almost  subdued.     She  had  be 
not  only  the  devoted  wife,  but  patient  and  generous  Cowat 
hei  foes,  full  of  faith  and  cheerfulness  in  her  temper,  m 
capable  of  any  degree  of  self-denial  in  the  conduct  of  li 
dmly  life.     She  had  been  of  late  all  that  in  the  days  of  thi 
engagement — in  the  days  when  he  had  dealt  falsely  widi  li 
owa  mind — he  had  trusted  she  would   be,     A   fricndsh] 
whose  tenderness  was  Ufe  enough  for   them  both,   had 
up  in  his  soul,  and  he  had  been  at  peace.     It  had  b 
subject  of  incessant  thankfulness  to  him,  that  the  evil  of 
he  could  now  hardly  consider  as  a  ialse  step  bad  been 
fined  to  himself- — that  his  struggles,  his  strivings,  tlie 
sohtary  conflicts  of  a  ibw  months,  had  not  been  in  toui  ;  I 
he  had  fulfilled  the  claims  of  both  reladons,  and  marrgd 
one's  peace.     Now,  lie  -was  ■pivm^ed  into  the  struggle    ^ 
X2i0 cause  'was  at  an  end-,  \iu.t  c£ii^«>:^U9Ul«&,c£  ys^a^j 
^^rtrretchednesB,   rertia\tiei  to  '      '     ~"  ~ 
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knomt,  and  miide  the  basis  of  untnitliB  to  wliicit  the  \Thole 
happinesa  of  his  liouseholt!,  so  victoriously  struggled  for,  go 
oarclully  cherished  hy  him,  and  so  Jately  secured,  mu^t  be 
sacrificed.  Again  aod  again  he  turned  from  the  fear&l  visiunft 
of  Margaret  cast  off,  of  the  eatrangement  of  the  siatere,  ofthv 
possible  loBH  of  some  of  their  fair  lame — from  these  harrowing 
thooghta  he  turned  again  aud  i^iu  to  consider  what  must  be 
done. — The  moat  certain  thing  was,  that  lie  must  not  by  word, 
look,  pause,  or  admission,  countenance  to  Enderby  himself 
the  supposition  that  he  had  not  preferred  Hester  at  the  tim* 
she  became  his  wife.  In  the  presect  state  of  their  attachment^' 
this  was  die  merest  justice  to  her.  NolJiing  that  it  was  lA 
Mrs.  Grey's  power  to  reveal  bore  a  relation  to  any  lime  laiter 
than  his  early,  and  it  might  be  aasnmed  supcrficiai,  intercoiira* 
with  the  sisters  :  and,  as  far  as  he  knew,  no  one  else,  unleM 
it  were  Frank  (by  tiis  time  in  possession  of  the  facts),  haJ 
ever  eoaceived  of  the  true  state  of  the  case.  He  must  declina 
all  question  about  his  domestic  relations,  except  as  far  sv 
Mai^aret  was  concerned.  Beyond  this,  he  would  allow  of  es 
inqniaition,  and  would  forbid  all  speculation.  For  Margaret'* 
sake,  no  less  thaa  Hester's,  this  was  necessary.  If  she  should 
ever  be  Enderby's  wife,  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
£nderby  should  not,  in  his  most  secret  soul,  hold  this  infer* 
mation,  however  strongly  he  might  be  coavinced  that  Mar- 
garet was  in  ignorance  of  it,  and  had  never  loved  any  but 
himself.  There  must  be  no  admission  to  Enderby  of  that 
which  h»d  been  truth,  but  which  would  become  untruth  by 
being  first  admitted  now.  There  must  be  entire  silence  upo* 
the  whole  subject  of  himself.— As  to  Ma]^;at«t,  he  did  not 
see  what  could  be  done,  but  to  declare  his  true  and  perfect 
belief  that  she  had  never  loved  any  but  Enderby.  But  alas  t 
what  chance  was  there  of  tliis  testimony  being  received  ;  th» 
very  point  of  Eaderby'a  accusation  being,  that  they  botl* 
looked,  perhaps  in  self-delusion,  at  the  con uection  with  him  as> 
their  security  from  the  couseqoeaces  of  Hope's  weakness  in. 
marrying  Hester?  It  was  all  ooufosed — all  wretched — alt 
tiearJy  hopeless.  Mai^aret  would  be  sacrificed  without  know- 
ing why — would  have  her  heart  wrung  with  the  sense  of  in- 
jory  in  addition  to  her  woe. 

Erom  reflectiiDiis  and  anticipations,  Hope  rose  early  to  tlis- 

great  duty  of  the  day.     He  told  Hester  tiia.^.  \if«^a  i^as^'*i 

JBa«  Enderby  in  the  meadowa,  to  rooajia  a.  i'ja.  gi^agaiw^ 

^Omconduct  of  tlie  preceding ' 


thnt  he  bliould  bring  home  whatever  tidings  it  might  be  MaN 
garet's  lot  to  hear. 

He  fonnd,  during  the  long  and  anxions  converaation  i 
meadow,  that  he  had  need  of  all  the  courage,  calnmesB,  i 
discretion  he  could  conimoiid.     It  was  a  tiroel  trial  1 
whose  wont  it  had  been  from  his  childhood  t 
"  simplicity  and  godly  sincerity," — it  was  a  cruel  trial  U 
evidence  upon  evidence  brought  of  what  he  knew  to  have  b 
fact,   and  to  find  connected  with  this,  revolting  falsehoo 
against  which  he  coidd  only  utter  the  indignation  of  his  so 
When  he  afterwards  reflected  how  artfully  the  facts  and  fal* 
toods  were  connected,  he  could  no  longer  wonder  at  Enderby 
convictions,  nor  at  the  conduct  which  proceeded  from  then 
There  was  in  Enderby  this  morning  no  undue  anger,  n 
tempt  which  could  excite  anger  in  another ; — no  doubt  ei 
by  him  upon  Hope's  honour,  or  Margaret's  purity  of  mind,! 
the  world  esteems  purity.      However  this  might  have  I 
before  their  meeting  of  yesterday,  it  was  now  clear  t 
though  immoveably  convinced  of  iheir  mutual  attachment,  I 
supposed  it  to  have  been  entertained  as  innocently  as  it  i 
formed  ; — that  Hope  had  been  virought  upon  by  Mrs.  Gr 
and  by  a  consciousness  of  Hester's  love  ;  that  he  had  man 
from  a  fobe  sense  of  honour,  and  then  discovered  his  miatttl 
— that  he  had  striven  naturally,  and  with  success,  ti 
himself  that  Margaret  loved  his  friend,  while  Margaret  had  n 
the  same  effort,  and  would  have  married  that  friend  for  Been 
and  with  the  hope  of  rest  in  a  home  of  her  own,  with  ( 
whom  she  might  possibly  love  and  to  whom  she  was  bound  b 
his  love  of  herself. 

As  for  the  evidence  on  which  his  beUef  was  founded,  thei 
seemed  to  be  no  end  to  it.     Hope  could  do  httle  but  1 
the  detaiL     If  he  had  been  sitting  in  judgment  on  the  condtS 
of  an  imputed  criminal,  he  would  have  wrestled  with  t' 
evidence  obstinately  and  long  ;  but  what  could  he  do,  when< 
was  the  lover  of  his  sister-in-law  who  was  declaring  why  3 
confidence  in  her  was  gone,  and  he  must  resume  his  plighW 
faith  ?     None  but  those  who  had  done  the  mischief  a 
repair  it ;  and  least  of  all,  Hope  himself.     He  could  only  n 
one  single,  solemn  protestation  of  his  belief  that  Margan 
had  loved  none   but  Enderby,  and   deny  the   truth  of  e 
fltatement  that  was  inconaistimt  wtLh  this. 

Tbe  exhibition  of  the  evidence  ^D-nei^nwi  -^t* 
Si^acious,  as  well  as  hov;  miBatrujuB.-au^wie  c»»-\) 
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eeemed  to  be  no  circumstance  connected  with  the  sisters  and 
their  relation  to  Mr.  Hope,  that  Mrs.  Rowland  had  not  laid 
hold  of.  Mrs.  Grey's  viait  to  Hope  during  his  oonvalesoence  ; 
his  subaequent  seclusion,  and  his  depreeaion  when  he  re- 
appeared— all  these  were  noted  ;  and  it  was  these  which  sent 
Enderby  to  Mra.  Grey  for  an  explanation,  which  she  had  not 
Lad  courage  or  judgment  to  withhold — which,  indeed,  she  had 
been  hurried  into  giving.  She  had  admitted  all  that  had 
paused  between  herself  and  Mr.  Hope — hia  consternation  at 
&iding  that  it  was  Hester  who  loved  him,  and  whom  he  must 
marry,  and  the  force  with  whicii  Mrs.  Grey  had  felt  herself 
obliged  to  urge  that  duty  upon  him.  Enderby  connected  witli 
this  his  own  observations  and  feelings  at  the  time ;  his  last 
summer's  conviction  that  it  was  Margaret  whom  Hope  loved  ; 
his  rapturous  surprise  on  hearing  of  the  engagement  beii^  to 
Hester ;  and  his  wonder  at  the  coldness  with  which  his  friend 
received  his  congratulations.  Ilenowthoughtthathemuat  have 
beendoomed  to  blindness  not  to  have  discerned  the  truth  through 
all  this. — Then  there  waa  hia  own  intrusion  during  theinterriew 
which  Hope  had  with  Margaret ; — their  countenances  had 
haimted  him  ever  since.  Hope's  was  full  of  constraint  and 
anxiety ; — he  was  telling  hia  intentions  : — Margaret's  face  was 
downcast,  and  her  attitude  motionless  ;  she  was  hearing  her 
doom, — Then,  ailcr  Hope  was  married,  all  Deerbrook  was  aware 
of  his  failure  of  spirits  ;  and  of  Mai^aret's  no  leas', 
matter  of  common  remark,  that  there  must  be  something  amiss 
— that  all  was  not  right  at  home.  Tlieyhad,then,  doubtless  dis- 
covered that  the  attachment  was  mutual  ;  and  tbey  might  well 
be  wretched. — Tliose  who  ought  to  know  best  had  been  coi 
vinoed  of  this  at  an  earlier  stage  of  the  intercours 
Mrs.  Rowland  had  met  at  Cheltenham  a  young  otficer,  s 
intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Hope's  family,  who  would  not  1 
persuaded  that  it  was  not  to  the  younger  sister  tht^t  Mr.  Hope 
was  married.  He  declared  tliat  he  knew,  from  the  highest 
authority,  that  Hope  was  attached  to  Margaret,  and  that  the 
attachment  was  returned.  It  was  not  till  Mrs.  Rowland  had 
shown  him  the  announcement  of  the  marriage  in  an  old 
Blickley  newspaper,  which  she  happened  to  have  used  in 
packing  her  trunk,  that  he  would  believe  that  it  was  the  elder 
sister  who  was  Hope's  wife. — There  was  one  person,  however, 
who  had  known  the  whole,  Enderby  said  i  ^cluv^a'Qft.-w.i^'i^s^ 
ooiir  person  who  had  beenawareoE  it  Qil\\rak&'Oita&ti^-^  "^ 
^^^LtBBwer  to  Hope's  exolanaatvoDa  V^goiv  " 


as 

Eadurbv  Raid,  ihat  a  thousand  cireiunstances 
firm  Mts.  itow land's  statement  that  hermother  had  kaownall* 
and  had  learned  it  from  Mai^aret  herself.  Margaret  had 
fided  in  her  old  friend  as  in  a  mother ;  and  nothing  could  b* 
more  natural — nothing  probably  more  necesaajy  to  an  o 
Inirdened  heart.  This  explained  hia  mother's  never  bar 
■hcnni  his  letters  to  Margaret — the  person  for  whom,  as 
knew,  they  were  chiefly  written.  This  explained  the  w 
of  concern  about  the  domestic  troubles  of  die  Hopes,  wl 
now  and  then  during  her  long  confinement,  she  had  dro] 
in  Phcebe's  hearing,  and  even  in  her  letters  to  her  son,  S 
had  repeatedly  regretted  that  Margaret  would  not  leave  1 
mster'a  house,  and  return  to  Birmingham — saying  that  incoi 
sad  convenience  were  not  (a  be  thought  of  for  a  momeat, 
comparison  with  some  other  considerations.  la  fact  she  b 
— it  was  weakness,  perhaps,  but  one  not  to  be  too  hardk 
jtidged  under  the  circumstances — she  had  revealed  the  wbol 
to  her  daughter  nnder  injunctions  to  secrecy,  which  htid 
strictly  observed  while  she  lived,  and  broken  now  only ' 
brother's  sake,  and  aher  a  long  conflict  between  obligMuai 
apparently  contradictory.  When,  from  her  death -bed,  dielui 
welcomed  Margaret  as  a  daughtet-in-law,  it  was  in  the  gr 
tude  which  it  was  natural  for  a  mother  to  feel,  on  tinding 
attachment  of  an  only  son  at  length  appreciated  and  rewanteft 
When  she  had  implored  Mrs.  Kowland  to  receive  MalgaH 
aa  a  sister,  and  had  seen  them  embrace,  her  generous  spiiS 
had  rejoiced  in  her  young  friend's  conquest  of  an  unh^tir 
passion  ;  and  she  had  meant  to  convey  to  Priscilla  an  admoniljffl 
to  bnry  in  oblivion  whnt  had  become  known  to  her,  and  to  fbi* 
give  Mai^ai-et  for  having  loved  anyone  but  Philip.  ~ 
could  not  make  u  difficulty  at  such  a  time,  and  in  suoh 
presence ;  she  had  submitted  to  the  emhrace,  but  her  bo 
had  recoiled  from  it ;  she  had  actually  fainted  nnder  tl 
shock  :  and  ever  since,  she  had  declared  to  her  brother, 
a  pertinacity  which  he  had  been  unable 
which,  indeed,  had  looked  hke  sheer  audacity,  that  he  woe 
never  marry  Margaret  Ibbolaon.  Philip  was  now  conrinc 
that  he  had  done  his  sister  much  wrong.  Her  temper  K 
conduct  were  in  some  instances  indefensible  ;  but  atnw 
had  learned  all  tliis,  and  become  aware  how  much  of  what 
bad  censured  had.  been  eaid  and  done  ant  of  affection  i 
himself,  he  had  been  diB^scft.  tasJam  Ma 
^Itapns  of  her  explanatiotis,  Tha^i  fov  kk^ 
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account — leal  which  Kk  admitted  had  oarriBd  her  a  point  or 
two  beyond  the  truth  in  eome  of  her  aims.  These  atate- 
inejits  about  the  condition  of  Margarefg  niiad  were  home  out 
by  circumstanceB  known  to  others.  When  Margaret  had 
bfwn  rescued  from  drowning,  Hope  was  heard  to  breathe,  as  he 
beat  over  her, "  Oh  God  !  my  Margaret ! "  and  it  was  observed 
that  she  rallied  instantly  on  hearing  the  exclamation,  and 
repaid  him  with  a  look  worthy  of  his  words.  Thia  had  been 
admitted  to  Eaderby  himself  by  the  one  who  heard  it,  and 
who  might  be  trusted  to  speak  of  it  to  no  one  else.  Then,  it 
was  known  that  when  Margaret  was  in  the  habit  of  taking 
long  walks  alone,  towards  the  eud  of  the  winter,  sho  was  met 
occasionally  by  her  brother-in-law  in  his  rides — natural!/ 
enough.  Their  converHation  bad  been  overheard,  once  at 
least,  when  they  consnlted  about  the  peace  of  their  home — ■ 
bow  much  of  a  certain  set  of  circumstimeea  they  should 
comniuaicatc  to  Mrs.  Hope,  and  whether  or  not  Mi%  Enderby 
was  engaged  to  a  lady  abroad.  Without  these  testiinoniea, 
Enderby  felt  that  he  had  only  to  recur  to  his  own  experienca 
to  be  convioced  that  Margaret  bad  never  loved  him,  tboi^h 
striving  to  persuade  herself,  as  well  as  him,  that  she  dut> 
The  calmness  with  which  she  had  received  his  avowals  timt 
first  evening  last  winter,  struck  him  with  admiration  at  the 
timv :  he  now  understood  it  better.  Ue  wondered  he  had 
felt  so  little  till  now  the  coldness  of  the  tone  of  Ler  corre- 
spoodenec.  The  first  thing  which  awakened  him  to  aa 
admission  of  it,  was  hex  refusal  to  marry  hita  in  the  spring. 
She  shrank,  as  she  avowed,  from  leaving  her  present  reaidesies 
— she  might  have  said,  from  quitting  those  she  loved  best. 
It  was  olear  that  in  marrying  she  wad  to  make  a  sacrifice  to 
duty — to  secure  innooence  and  safety  for  herself  and  tlioatt 
who  were  dearest  to  her  ;  and  that,  wlieit  the  time  drew  near, 
«he  recoiled  Jrom  the  effort.  Enderby  was  thankful  that  all 
had  became  clear  iu  time  for  her  release  and  his  own. 

The  horror  with  which  Hope  listened  to  this  was  beyond 
wliat  he  had  prepared  himself  for — beyond  all  that  he  had  yet 
endured.  Enderby  seemed  quite  willing  to  hear  him ;  but 
what  oould  be  said  ?  Only  that  which  he  had  pknned.  Hk 
protest  against  the  truth  of  certain  of  the  statements,  and  ti» 
justice  of  some  of  the  constructions  of  facts,  was  strong.  He 
declared  that,  in  his  perfect  satiflCwtio'a  'H^iV.  \«fc  isswaatf" 
Mutt,  big  happittess  with  his  beloved  »m4  Vowsna'A  *«fSa. 
mmmUadmlt  otao  question  about  V\fl  tasid-j  alSsi«*>**^ 
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he  and  Hester  were  coaceraed.     He  denied  at  once  and  lor 
ever,  all  tliat  went  to  Bbow  thai  Mai^aret  had  for  a  moinenl. 
regarded  him  otherwise  than  as  a  friend  and  a  brother ;  and 
deulared  that  the  bare  mention  to  her  of  the  idea  which  was    . 
uppermost  in  Enderby's  mind  would  be  a  cruelty  and  insnh'  I 
which  oould  never  be  retrieved.     He  was  not  going  to  pleal>  |l 
for  her.     Bitterly  aa  she  must  soder,  it  wsb  from  b  caiiM'  tl 
which  lay  too  deep  for  cure — from  a  want  of  faith  in  her  tv  J 
one  who  ought  to  know  her  best,  but  from  whom  she  won"* 
be  henceforth  best  separated,  if  what  be  had  been  saying  w 
his  deliberate  belief  and  judgment.— Enderby  declaring  di  ^^ 
it  was  BO,  and  that  it  was  his  intention  to  release  Mttrgsnl 
from  her  engagement,  gently  and  carefully,  without  nselefl 
explanation  and  without  reproach,  there  was  nothing  more  tl 
be  said  or  done.     Hope  prophesied,  in  parting,  that,  of  all  thl 
days  of  Enderby's  hie,  this  was  perhaps  that  of  which  In 
would  one  day  most  heartily  repent  ;  and  while  he  spoke,  b$ 
felt  that  this  same  day  was  the  one  which  he  might  himsett 
find  the  most  difficult  to  endure.     He  left  Enderby  still  pacing/ 
the  meadow,  and  walked  homewards  with  a  heart  weighei 
down  with  grief — a  grief  which  yet  he  would  fain   have  in 
creased  to  any  degree  of  intensity  by  taking  Mai^aret's  apM 
himself. 

Margaret  was  at  the  breakfast-tabie  with  her  sister  w 
entered.     Her  eyes  were  swollen,  but  her  manner  was  genlt^ 
and  composed.     She  looked  up  at  Edward,  when  he  appean  ' 
with  an  expression  of  timid  expectation  in  her  face,  whi 
vfent  to  his  eoul.     A  few  words  passed — a  very  few,  and  thS 
no  more  was  said. 

"  Yes  ;  I  have  seen  him-     He  is  very  wretched.     He  w 
not  come,  but  we  shall  hear  something,  I  have  no  doubt, 
strange  persuasion  which  I  cannot  remove,  of  a  prior  atti 
menC — of  a  want  of  frankness  and  confidence.   He  will  e^ilidl 
himself  presently.     But  his  persuasion  is  irremoveable." 

Heater  had  much  to  say  of  him  out  of  her  throbbing  hea 
but  she  looked  at  Margaret,  and  restrained  herself.     Wl 
must  there  be  in  that  heart  ?     To  utter  one  word  would  l 
irreverent.      The  breakfast  passed  in  an  almost  unbroka 
silence. 

It  had  not  been  long  over  when  the  expected  letter  ( 
Hope  never  saw  it;  but  \iiftie  ■«&&  bji  assd.-.  he  ^erfecti 
Audoipated  its  contents,  ^Vie  \n  tw  ^"^  ■w'wsa  < 
HHiWd  they  were  incom^e\\eQK&)\a. 
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"  I  Spare  you  and  myself  the  misery  of  an  interview.  It-' 
mast  be  agonizing  to  you,  and  there  would  be  dishonour  as 
well  SB  pain  to  me,  in  witnessing  that  agony.  If,  as  I  fully 
believe,  you  have  been  hitherto  blind  to  the  injustice  of  youp 
connecting  yourself  with  me,  from  a  sense  of  duty  and  expe- 
diency, when  you  had  not  a  first  genuine  love  to  give,  I  think 
you  will  see  it  now ;  and  I  pity  your  suffering  in  the  discovery. 
There  is  only  one  point  on  which  I  wish  or  intend  to  hang 
any  reproach.  Why  did  you  not,  when  I  had  become  entitled 
to  your  confidence,  lay  your  heart  ftilly  open  to  meV  Did  I 
not  do  so  by  you  ?  Did  I  not  reveal  to  you  even  the  transient 
&acy  which  I  entertained  long  ago,  and  which  I  showed  my 
&ith  in  you,  her  friend,  by  revealing  ?  If  you  had  only  done' 
the  same — if  you  had  only  let  me  know,  without  a  hint  as  to 
the  object,  that  you  had  been  attached,  and  that  you  believed 
I  might  succeed  to  your  affections  in  time — if  you  had  done 
this,  I  do  not  say  that  we  should  then  have  been  what  I  so 
lately  trusted  wo  were  to  be,  for  my  soul  is  jealous — has  been 
made  so  by  what  I  thought  you — and  will  bear  none  but  a  first, 
and  an  entire,  and  an  exclusive  love  :  but  in  that  case  I  should 
have  cherished  you  in  my  inmost  heart,  as  all  that  I  have 
believed  yon  to  be,  though  not  destined  for  me. 

"  But  I  do  not  blame  you.  You  have  done  what  you  meant' 
to  be  right ;  though,  from  too  great  regard  to  one  set  of  con- 
siderations, you  have  mistaken  the  right,  and  have  sacrificed 
me.  I  make  allowance  for  your  difficulty,  and,  for  my  own 
part,  pardon  you,  and  testify  moat  sincerely  and  earnestly  to 
the  purity  of  your  mind  and  intentions.  Do  not  reject  this 
parting  testimony.  I  offer  it  because  I  would  not  have  yon 
think  me  harsh,  or  suppose  that  passion  has  made  me  unjust. 
I  love  you  too  deeply  to  do  more  than  mourn.  I  have  no 
heart  to  blame,  except  for  your  want  of  confidence.  Of  that? 
I  have  a  right  to  complain  :  but,  for  the  rest,  spare  yourself 
the  effort  of  self -justification.  It  is  not  needed.  I  do  not 
accuse  yon,  Tou  were  right  in  saying  yestexday  ihut  I  lovo 
yon  still.  I  shall  ever  love  you,  be  our  separate  Uvea  what 
they  may,     God  bless  you ! 

"P.E.' 

"Will  you  not  wait,  my  dearest  Margaret?"  said  Hester, 
when,  within  half  an  hour  of  the  arrival  o!  "EsAssiV^^*  XwMst, 
*lifl  Bjet  ier  sister  on  the  stairs,  Vtt\i  ^Xie  i«^'S  m^Q^S 
mgjtd,  and  ready  to  be  sent.      "VTV^   mift!o.\" 
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0Venta  of  your  life  may  hang  on  this  day,  on  t( 

Can  il  be  right  to  be  so  rapid  in  what  you  think  and  do  F" 

"  The  eventof  my  life  is  decided,"  she  replied,  "unleaa 
N<>— the  event  of  my  life  ia  detuded.     I  have  notbing  more  H 
wait  for,     I  have  mrittot  what  I  thick,  and  it  must  g 

It  waa  as  followi : — 

"  I  biive  notiiing  to  say  in  reply  to  your  letter,  for  I  c. 
understaad  it.     Yet  I  wonder  less  at  yonr  letter  than  at  yen 
having  written  it  instead  of  coming  to  me,  to  say  all  that  i»  & 
your  mind,     At  some  momeats  1  still  think  that  yoa  Will— • 
feel  that  you  are  on  yonr  way  hither,  and  I  fancy  tjut  ti ' 
dreadful  dreum  of  your  diapleasure  will  pass  away.     It  ie  1 
firat  lime  in  my  life  that  any  one  has  been  seriously  ■ 
lastingly  displeased  with  me ;  and,  though  I  feel  that  I  li 
not  deserved  it,  I  am  very  wretched  that  you,  of  all  (  ' 
should  blame  me,  and  cease  to  trust  me.     Theri^  ought  to  |j 
some    comfort   in   the   thought  that   your   angi 
cause  ;  but  I  cannot  find  such  comfort ;  for  I  feel  that  tbot 
I  could  endure  your  loss  by  long  absence  or  death,  I  o 
live  in  the  spirit  in  which  I  should  wish  to  live,  without  j 
esteem. 

"  It  is  useless,  alas  I  to  entreat  of  you  to  come  and  ei^la 
yourself,  or  in  some  other  way  to  put  me  in  possession  d  0 
cause  of  your  anger.     If  you  could  resist  the  claimis  I  b 
upon  you  for  confidence  before  I  knew  what  was  going  to  b 
me — if  you  could  resist  the  demand  I  made  yesterday,  f 
there  is  little  use  in  imploring  you  to  do  me  Juatice. 
thought  there  was  any  chance,  I  would  snboiil 
though  I  would  not  have  you,  any  moi-e  than  myself  f 
tliat  I  have  a  right  to  demand.     But  videed  I  ^vould  ^ 
everything  that  1  dare  forego,  to  have  you  awakened  froib  tJ 
strange  delusion  which  makas  us  both  ivretched. 
time  for  pilde  now.     I  care  not  how  fully  you  know  n 
feeL       I   only  wish  that  you  could  see   into   niy    soul  i 
into    your    own ;    for  then   you   would    not   misjudge  i 
as  you  do.      I  care  not  what  any  one   may  think   oC  i 
throwing  myself  upon  the  love  which  I  am  certain  yoa  I 
for  me,  if  I  can  only  persuade  you  to  tell  me  what  yoa  me 
and  to  hear  what  I  shall  then  have  to  say.     What  can  I  a 
soy  i*     I  will  not  reproacli  joa,  foi  I  know  you  must  be  e 
^.possible,  more  miaerafciXft  tkajii^  •.  >na  -^pX.,\iw«  isi    ' ' 
'  that  you  have  beea'auiusV5»iii'^^'s'^ '»'"'>■*»■  t* 
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though  the  tone  of  your  letter  eeetUB  to  be  gentle,  and  you 
cle&rlj'  mean  it  to  be  so,  I  ieel  thiit  jou  have  been  very  harsh 
to  me.  Nothing  that  you  can  do  shall  ever  make  me  so  cruel 
to  you.  Tou  may  rest  satisfied  that,  if  we  should  not  meet 
-again,  I  will  never  be  unjust  to  you.  To  every  one  about  me 
it  will  appear  that  you  are  iickle  and  difihonourable — that  you 
have  acted  towards  me  as  it  is  in  the  nature  of  eome  men  to 
act  towards  the  women  whose  affections  they  possess  ;  in  the 
nature  of  some  men,  but  not  in  yours.  1  know  you  to  be 
iacapable  of  anything  worse  than  error  and  mistrust  (and, 
till  yesterday,  I  could  not  have  believed  you  capable  of  this 
much  wrong) :  and  you  may  trust  me  to  impute  to  you 
nothing  worse  than  this.  Suffering  as  I  now  am,  as  we  both 
are,  under  this  error  aad  mistruat,  may  I  not  implore  you,  for 
your  own  sake  {for  mine  it  is  too  late),  to  nourish  the  weak 
part  of  yourself,  to  question  your  own  unworthy  doubts,  and 
to  Btudy  the  best  parts  of  the  minds  you  meet,  till  you  grow 
assured  (aa  a  i^gious  man  ought  to  be)  that  there  can  be  no 
eelf-intei^t,  and  much  less  falsehood,  loised  up  with  any 
real  aSection — with  any  such  affection  as  has  existed  between 

"  I  must  not  write  more  ;  for  I  do  not  know,  I  cannot  con- 
jecture, how  you  may  receive  what  I  have  written,  thinking 
of  me  as  you  now  do.  It  seems  atraoge  to  remember  that  at 
this  time  yesterday,  in  this  very  chair,  I  waa  writing  to  you. 
Oh  how  differently  1  Is  it  possible  that  it  was  only  yesterday — 
such  a  world  of  misery  as  we  have  lived  through  since  ?  But 
I  can  write  no  more.  It  may  be  that  you  will  despise  me  in 
dvery  line  as  you  read :  a&ar  what  has  happened,  I  cannot 
tell.  Notwi^standing  all  I  have  said  about  trusting,  I  feel  at 
tMs  moment  as  if  1  could  never  depend  on  anything  in  this 
world  again.  If  you  should  come  within  this  liour  and  expluiu 
-all,  how  could  I  he  sure  that  the  same  thing  might  not  happen 
again  ?  But  do  not  let  this  weigh  a  moment  with  you,  if 
indeed  you  think  of  coining.  If  I  do  not  see  you  to-day,  I  shaU 
never  see  you.  I  will  then  bear  in  mind,  as  you  desire,  aod 
as  I  cannot  help,  that  you  love  me  still ;  but  how  Uttle  com- 
fort ia  there  in  such  love,  when  trust  ia  gone  I  God  comfort 
us  both  1  "  UABGAfi£T  Ihttrcsos." 

Mis.  £owtand  w^  crossing  the  hoU  at  the  mQ<ca!in:a< 
maid  lietey  ripened  the  dooi  U  S&i.lA3:t^&  extwi^'^^i^'^ 
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"  Wtere  are  you  canying  that  letter  ?"  said  she,  ae  Betif 
parsed  her. 

"  To  the  study,  ma'ara,  against  Mr.  Etiderby  comes  ii 
is  for  Mr.  Endetby,  ma'am." 

"  Very  welL" 

The  letter  waa  placed  oa  the  study  mantelpiece;  the  plat 
of  deposit  for  letters  for  abseut  membera  of  the  family.  Mil 
liowlandmeantimereBumedherseatin  thedrawing-roomivhel 
the  nurse-maid  was  amusing  the  baby.  Manuna  took  the  bah] 
and  seat  the  maid  away.  She  had  a  strong  belief  that  her  broth 
might  be  found  somewhere  in  the  Bhrubbery,  though  aoiS 
leelmg  had  prevented  her  telling  the  servant  so  when  lie  letl  " 
■was  taken  in.  She  went,  with  the  baby  in  her  arms,  into  t 
study,  to  see  whether  Philip  was  visible  in  any  part  of  tS 
garden  that  could  be  seen  thence.  But  she  stopped  short  < 
the  window.  The  hand-writing  on  the  adirees  of  the  letH 
troubled  her  eight.  More  than  half-persuaded,  as  she  was,  <i 
the  truth  of  much  that  she  had  told  her  brother,  strennotid 
as  she  had  nourished  the  few  facts  she  was  in  possession  d 
till  she  had  made  them  yield  a  double  crop  of  inferences,  d 
was  yet  conscious  of  large  exaggerations  of  what  ahe  kneH 
and  of  huge  additions  to  what  she  beheved  to  be  probabilitiei 
and  had  delivered  as  facts.  There  was  in  that  hand-v 
a  prophecy  of  detection:  and,  hke  other  cowards,  ahe  bega 
to  tamper  with  her  reason  and  conscience. 

"  There  is  great   mischief  in  letters  at  such  times," 
thought.      "  They  are  so  difficult  to  answer !    and  it  ii 
possible  to  produce  any  effect  that  may  be  wished  by  them' 
Aa  my  husband  was  reading  the  other  day — '  It  ia  so  easy  B 
be  virtuous,  to  be  perfect,  upon  paper!'      Nothing  that  tl 
girl  can  say  ought  to  alter  the  state  of  the  case  :  it  owi  od 
harass  Philip's  feelings,  and  perhaps  cause  all  the  work  to  I 
gone  over  again.     His  letter  was  meant  to  be  final,  I  si 
confident,  from  his  intending  to  go  away  this  evening,     Tha 
should  have  been  no  answer.     This  letter  is  a  pure  impeit 
nence,  and  ought  to  be  treated  as  such.     It  is  a  sort  of  dal 
to  use  it  as  it  deserves.     Many  parents  (at  least  I  know  o~ 
Mr.  Boyle  did)  burn  letters  which  they  know  to  contain  dI~ 
to  daughters  whom  they  do  not  wish  to  part  with.     Mr.  Boy9 
had  no  scruple  ;  aad  I  am  sure  this  is  a  stronger  case.    BeM< 
end  Che  whole  affaar  at  OQie  ■,  a-nd  ittn.  Philip  will  be  free  t 
ibrm  a  better  connecliou.  He-w"'ia\!a'wJfnifc'inei*i»:jfet'V 
brokea  off  this." 
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le  carried  the  letter  into  t!ie  drawing-room,  slowly  con- 
iplaCing  it  ns  she  went.  She  thought,  for  one  fleeting 
instant,  of  reading  it.  She  was  not  widiheld  by  honour,  but 
hy  fear.  She  Bhrmik  from  encountering  its  contents.  She 
glanced  over  the  mantelpiece,  and  saw  that  the  lucifer-matches 
were  at  hand.  To  make  the  letter  bum  quickly,  it  was 
necessary  to  uafold  it.  She  put  the  child  down  upon  the 
rug — a  favourite  play-place,  for  the  sake  of  the  gay  pink  and 
green  shavings  which,  at  this  time  of  the  year,  curtained  the 
grate.  Whilebaby  crawled,  andgazed  quietly  and  contentedly 
there,  Mrs.  Rowland  broke  the  seal  of  Margaret's  letter,  turning 
her  eyes  irom  the  writing,  laid  the  blist«red  sheet  in  the 
hearth,  and  set  fire  to  it.  The  child  set  up  a  loud  crow  of 
delight  at  the  Hame.  Ac  that  moment,  even  this  simple  and 
familiar  eonnd  startled  its  mother  out  of  all  power  of  self- 
control.  She  snatched  up  the  child  with  a  vehemence  which 
frightened  it  iato  a  shrill  cry.  She  feared  the  nurse-maid 
would  come  before  all  the  sparks  were  out ;  and  she  tried  to 
quiet  the  baby  by  dancing  it  before  the  mirror  over  the 
uiantelpiece.  Sbe  met  her  own  face  there,  white  as  ashes ; 
aod  the  child  saw  nothing  that  could  amuse  it,  while  its  eyea 
were  blinded  with  tears.  She  opened  the  window  to  let  it 
hearken  to  the  church-clock ;  and  the  device  was  effectual. 
Baby  composed  its  face  to  serious  hstening,  before  the  long 
succession  of  strokes  was  finished,  and  allowed  the  tears  to  be 
mped  from  its  cheeks. 

One  thing  more  remained  to  be  done.  Mrs.  Bowland 
beard  a  step  in  the  hall,  and  looked  out :  it  was  Betsy's. 

"  I  thought  it  was  you.  Pray  desire  cook  to  send  up  a  cup 
of  broth  for  Miss  Bowlaud's  lunch ;  and  be  sure  and  let 
Miss  Kowland  know,  the  moment  it  is  ready.  Mr.  Enderby 
is  in  the  shrubbery,  I  think," 

"  Yes,  ma'am  ;  seeing  he  was  there,  I  was  coming  to  ask 
about  the  letter,  ma'am,  to  carry  it  to  him." 

"  Oh,  that  letter— I  sent  it  to  him.  He  has  got  it.  Tell 
cook  directly  about  the  broth." 

At  lunch-time,  one  of  the  children  was  desired  to  summon 
Uncle  Philip.  Mrs.  Kowland  took  care  to  meet  him  at  the 
garden  door.  She  saw  him  cast  a  wistful  eye  towards  the 
study  mantelpiece,  as  he  passed  the  open  door.  His  sister 
observed  that  ahe  beUeved  it  was  pael  ^ciA  ^^a%  ^(st  '^^ 
V0ek.  Me  aighed  deeply;  and  shettJft^ixs&Wi  W^cS.^^^ 
■M>  gone  to  her  heart  before. 


w 
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Why,  raamroal  do  look!"  cried  George,  as  wtJl  a 
Vdnthful  of  bread  would  allow.  "  Lode  at  the  obunii 
Wbere  are  all  the  Ehavmga  gone?  There  is  the  kngt  st 
top  that  they  were  tied  together  with,  bat  not  a  bit  of  ehav 
left.     Have  they  blown  up  the  chimney?" 

"What  will  poor  baby  say?"  exclaimed  Matilda.  " 
the  pretty  pink  and  green  gone  1" 

"  There  is  some  tiader  blowing  about,"  observed  Geoi 
"  I  do  believe  they  have  been  burnt." 

"  Shut  the  window,  George,  will  you?  There  is  tio  beat 
this  draught.  There  ie  na  bearing  Betsy's  waste  either,  i 
has  burned  those  shavings  someliow  in  cleaning  the  st; 
Her  caa-elessness  is  past  endurance." 

"  Make  her  buy  some  new  shavings,  mamnis,  for  bal 
aake." 

"  Do  be  quiet,  and  get  your  lonch.  Hand  yoar  uncle 
diah  of 


Philip  languidly  picked  a  fuw  bundles.  He  had  oolic 
nothing  that  had  passed,  as  his  iister  ^vaB  glad  to  obser 
Besides  being  too  much  aocustomed  to  hear  eomplMnta  of  I 
servants  to  give  any  heed  to  them,  he  was  now  engrossed  w. 
his  own  vfretched  thoughts.  Every  five  minutes  that  past 
without  bringing  a  reply  from  Margaret,  went  to  confirm  1 
most  painful  impressions. 

Margaret  meantime  was  sitting  alone  in  her  ofaamb 
enduring  the  long  morning  as  she  best  might.  Now  plyj 
her  needle  as  if  life  depended  on  her  industty,  and  ni 
throwing  up  her  employment  in  disgust,  she  listened  for  I 
one  sound  she  needed  to  hear,  till  her  soul  was  sick  of  an 
other.  "  I  must  live  wholly  within  myself  now,"  she  thong 
"  as  &r  as  he  is  concerned.  I  can  never  speak  of  Mm, 
allow  Hester  and  Maria  to  speak  of  him  to  me  ;  for  &ay  vi 
blame  him.  Every  one  will  blame  him:  Maria  did  yesterdt 
No  one  will  do  him  justice.  I  cannot  ask  Mrs.  Grey,  u 
intended,  anything  of  what  she  may  have  seen  and  hi 
about  alt  this.  I  have  had  my  joy  to  myself  :  I  hare  oar 
about  my  solitary  glory  and  bhas  in  his  being  mine;  and  : 
I  must  live  alone  upon  my  grief  for  him  ;  for  do  one  pei 
in  the  -world  will  pity  and  justify  him  but  myself.  He 
done  me  no  wrong  that  be  could  help.  His  staying  a 
fo-day  is  to  save  me  ■pain,  aa  W  l^iiaka.  I  wiah  I  bad 
said  in  my  letter  ital  \\b  taa  \««Q.\iB.-iAi  Xu  -nve,  '"— "^  - 
VFouid  have  been  keie  \iv  ^"*  ^■'™-'^  "^^  ^  "^^"^ 


JIow  a&aid  be  wae,  that  day  in  tbe  «pting  when  he  urged  me 
BO  Co  marry  at  once — (Oh  !  if  I  had,  all  this  would  have  b«ett 
saved  I  aod  yet  I  tliouf^ht,  and  I  Btill  think,  I  was  right.)  But 
how  attaid  he  was  of  oar  parting,  lest  evil  ehould  come 
between  tis  1  I  proinised  him  tt  should  not,  for  my  own  part : 
but  who  could  have  thought  thai  the  mistrust  would  be  oa 
hia  side?  Ho  had  a  saperslitious  feeling,  he  said,-  that 
something  would  happea — that  we  should  be  parted  :  and  I 
would  not  bear  of  it.  How  preBumptuous  1  was  1  How  did 
I  dare  to  make  so  light  of  what  has  come  so  i^readfully  true  ? 
— Oh  I  why  are  we  go  made  that  \to  cannot  see  into  one 
another's  hearts  ?  If  we  are  made  to  depend  on  one  another 
so  absolutely  as  we  are,  so  that  we  hold  one  another's  peitce 
to  cherish  or  to  crush,  why  ia  it  such  a  blind  dependence? 
Why  are  we  left  so  helpless?  Why,  with  so  many  power*  a» 
are  given  us,  have  we  not  that  one  other,  worth  all  the  rest,  of 
mutual  insight?-  If  God  would  bestow  this  power  for  tiu* 
one  day,  I  would  give  up  all  else  for  it  for  ever  after.  Philip 
would  trust  me  again  then,  and  I  should  understand  him; 
onA  I  cottld  rest  afterwards,  happen  what  might — though 
then  nothing  would  happen  but  what  was  good.  But  now, 
shut  in,  each  into  ourselves,  with  anger  and  sorrow  all  aboat 
ns,  iram  some  mistake  which  a  moment's  insight  might 
remove — it  is  the  dreariest,  the  most  tormenting  stalel 
What  aK  all  the  locks,  and  bars,  and  fetters  in  the  world  to 
It  ?  So  near  each  other  too  I  When  one  look,  one  tone, 
might  perhaps  lead  to  the  clearing  up  of  it  all !  Thera 
ia  no  occasion  to  bear  this,  however.  3o  near  as  we  ore, 
notbing   should  prevent    our    meeting — nothing   shall  pre- 

She  started  up,  and  hastily  put  on  her  bonnet  and  gloves : 
but  when  her  hand  was  on  the  lock  of  her  door,  her  heart 
misgave  her.  "Ifit  should  f^  I"  she  thought.  "Ifheebould 
neither  look  at  me  nor  speak  to  me — if  he  should  leave  ma 
as  ho  did  yesterday  !  1  should  never  get  over  the  shame,  t 
dare  not  store  up  such  a,  wretched  remembrance,  to  make  ma 
miserable  as  often  as  I  think  of  it,  for  as  long  as  I  live.  If 
he  will  not  come  after  reading  my  letter,  neither  would  he 
hear  me  if  I  went  to  him.  Oh  1  he  ia  verj-  unjust !  After  oli 
his  feaig  of  my  being  influenced  against  him,  he  might  have 
distrusted  himself.  After  making  me  ^xonivse  ^o  ■srrv'yt-,^».'4»» 
Ss»t  doubt  that  nay  one  might  Irj  \a  y<A  ■«&o  ■™;'^  "'^^ 
^ijMpfil  have  remembered  to  do  v^c  sa-iun  \»"j  to«.,'>»**"^ 
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coming  down  in  this  way,  not  to  explain,  but  to  uverwbeli 
me  with  his  displeasure,  without  giving  ma  &  moment's  til 
to  justify  inysdlf.  Edward  seems  strangely  unkind  too,"  a 
sighed,  aB  she  slowly  untied  her  bonnet  and  put  it  away,  aa 
to  avoid  tempting  herself  with  the  sight  of  it  again.  "  1  net 
knew  Edwai^  unjust  or  unkind  before ;  but  I  beard  him  a 
Philip  why  he  stwd  to  heai-  me  in  the  abbey  yesterday ;  a 
though  he  has  been  with  Fliilip  this  morning,  be  does  i 
seem  to  have  made  the  slightest  attempt  (o  bring  us  togetbat 
When  Bnch  as  Edward  and  Philip  do  so  wrong,  one  dom  nq 
know  where  to  trust,  or  what  to  hope.  There  is  so^ng  ( 
trust,  but  God  and  the  right,  i  will  live  for  these,  and  no 
shall  henceforth  hear  me  complain,  or  see  me  droop,  or  k 
anything  of  what  hes  deepest  in  my  heart.  Tbia  must  b 
possible;  it  has  been  done.  Many  nuns  in  their  convenl 
have  carried  it  tbrongh :  and  missionaiies  in  heathen  countries 
and  all  the  wisest  who  have  been  before  their  ^e  ;  and  sooM 
say — Maria  would  say — almost  every  person  who  has  lova4 
as  I  have  :  but  I  do  not  believe  this  :  I  do  not  believe  I' 
many — that  any  can  have  felt  as  I  do  now.  It  is  not  nan 
and  right  that  any  should  Uve  as  I  mean  to  do.  We  arem 
for  confidence,  not  for  such  solitude  and  concealment.  Bat  ii 
may  be  done  when  circumstances  press  as  tbey  do  upon  b 
and,  if  God  gives  me  strengtli,  I  wUi  do  it.  I  will  live  for  Hin 
and  his ;  and  my  heart,  let  it  suffer  as  it  may,  shall  i 
complain  to  human  ear.  It  shall  be  as  silent  as 
grave." 

The  resolution  held  for  some  hours.     Margaret  was  i 
and  composed  through  dinner,  though  her  expectation,  ini 
of  dying  out,  grew  more  intense  with  every  hour.      Altti 
dinner,  Hope  urged  his  wife  to  walk  with  hiin.     It  had  boeg 
a  fine  day,  and  she  had  not  been  out.    There  was  still  anothgi 
hour  bdbre  dark.     Would   not   Mai^aret  go    too?      Ni 
Margaret  could  not  leave  home. 

When  Hester  came  down,  equipped  for  ber  walk,  she  i 
beside  her  sbler  on  the  sofa  for  a  minute  or  two,  whi 
waiting  fur  Edward. 

"  Margaret,"  said  she,  "  will  you  let  me  say  one  word  ■ 
you?" 

"  Anything,  Hester,  if  you  will  not  be  hard  upon  any  oa 
whom  you  cannot  fully  unieratasiA," 

"  I  would  not  for  fiie  -wcwVi  ^re  \vm&.,  Xot^.  "ftM.\,  ftusit  •«« 
once  a  time,  above  a  jcai  o,£o,WciRTi^wi-«M\is&,isuL,>Mj 
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warned  me,  though  I  did  not  receive  it  kiadiy,  against  pride 
as  a  support.  You  said  it  could  not  support  me ;  and  you 
said  triiiy.     May  I  say  the  same  to  you  now?" 

"  Thank  you.  It  is  kind  of  you.  I  will  coneidcr  ;  but  I 
Jo  not  think  that  I  have  any  pride  in  me  to-day.  I  feel 
Lumbled  enough." 

"It  is  Di't  for  you  to  feel  humbled,  love.  Reverence 
yonrself ;  for  you  iniiy.  Nothing  has  happened  to  impair 
your  self-respect.  Admit  freely  to  your  own  mind,  and  to  us, 
that  yon  have  been  cruelly  iojured,  and  that  you  suffer  as  you 
must  and  ought.    Admit  this  freely,  and  then  rely  on  youraelf 

Margaret  shook  her  head.  She  did  not  say  it,  but  she  felt 
that  she  could  not  rely  on  Edward,  while  he  seemed  to  stand 
between  her  and  Philip,  lie  came  in  at  the  moment,  and  she 
averted  her  eyes  from  him.  lie  felt  her  displeasure  in  his 
heart's  core. 

Whea  they  returned,  sooner  than  she  had  expected,  from 
their  walk,  they  had  bad  news  for  her,  whicli  they  had  agreed 
it  was  most  merciful  not  to  delay.  They  had  seen  Enderby 
iu  Mr.  Kowland's  gig  on  the  Bliclcley  road.  He  had  his 
carpet-bag  wdth  him ;  and  Mr.  Rowland's  man  was  un- 
doubtedJy  driving  him  to  Blickley,  to  meet  the  night  coach 
for  London. 

"  It  is  better  to  save  you  all  further  useless  expectation," 
observed  Edward.     "  We  keep  notbing  from  you." 

"  You  keep  nothing  from  me ! "  said  Margaret,  now  fixing 
her  eyea  upon  him.  "  Then  what  is  your  reason  for  not  having 
brought  us  together,  if  indeed  you  have  not  kept  us  apart  V 
Do  you  suppose  I  did  not  hear  you  send  him  fi\)m  me  yester- 
day ?  And  how  do  I  know  that  you  have  not  kept  him  away 
to-day?" 

"  My  dear  Margaret  1 "  exclaimed  Hester:  but  a  look  from 
her  husband,  and  the  recollection  of  Margaret's  misery,  silenced 
her.  For  the  first  time  Hester  forgave  on  the  instant  the  act 
of  blaming  her  husband. 

"  Wbatever  I  have  done,  whether  it  appears  clear  to  you  or 
not,"  replied  Hope,  "  it  is  from  the  most  tender  respect  for  your 
feelings.  I  shall  always  respect  them  most  tenderly;  and  not 
the  less  for  thdr  being  hurt  with  me." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  of  your  meaning  all  tiiat  \a  'sis&,'?*!i>aw-V. 
bat  aurelf  when  two  people  miBun-deratatii,  eadn.  tSOwm,'"" 
^■UM  liej' should  meet.     I£  vovi\ia.vewAe&.%       " 
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to  what  you  consider  my  dignity,  I  could  wish  lliat  you  li 
left  ibe  charge  of  it  to  myself." 

"  You  are  rigbt:  quite  right." 

"  Then  why .     Oh  !  Edward,  if  you  repent  what  yel 

have  done,  it  may  not  yet  be  too  ]ale !" 

"  I  do  not  repent.      I  have  done  you  no  wrong  t 
Margaret.      I  grieve  for  you,  but  I  could  not  have  help^ 

"  Let  UB  never  speak  on  this  subject  again,"  said  ] 
stung  by  the  consciousness  of  having  bo  aoon  broken  the  n 
tion  of  the  morning,  that  her  suffering  heart  should,  be  u  n 
as  the  grave.     "  It  is  not  from  pride,  Heater,  that  I  say  n 
let  us  never  again  speak  of  all  this." 

"  Let  OS  kiiow  but  one  thing,  Margaret,"  said  Edward  ;• 
"  that  yours  is  the  generous  silence  of  forgivenese.  I  de  a 
mean  with  regard  to  hin — for  1  fear  you  will  forgiTe  I 
sooner  than  we  can  do.  I  do  not  mean  him  particolariy,  i 
those  who  have  poisoned  his  ear ;  but  all.  Only  tell  ns  ll 
your  silence  is  the  oblivion  of  mercy,  bo  moumixig  for  i 
erring  that,  for  its  own  sake,  it  remembers  their  t 

Margaret  looked  up  at  them  both.     Though  her  eyes  v 
in  tears,  there  was  a  smile  upon  her  lips  as  she  held  out  b 
hand  to  her  brother,  and  yielded  herself  to  Heater's  '. 


I 


CHAPTER  XXXVn. 

THE  CONQDEROB. 


RowLAHD  did  not  find  herself  much  the  happier  tar  h 
liome  out  by  the  whole  world  in  her  assertions,  that  FfaSi 
and  Margaret  were  not  engaged.    She  knew  that^  with  n 
to  this,  she  now  stood  justified  in  the  eyes  of  ail  Deerbro 
that  almost  everyone  there  now  believed  that  it  bad  b© 
entanglement  from  which  she  had  released  her  brother.    . 
selflsh  fear,  from  dread  of  the  consequences  of  going  so  tar  d 
to  be  again  sent  by  her  husband  to  Cheltenham,  or  by  tf 
Levitts  ta  Coventry ;  from  foresight  of  the  results  which  wo 
ensue  from  her  provoking  an  inqiiiry  into  the  domestic  c 

of  the  Hopes — an  m(\\iir5  -w^tuilci  iki^\.  e™i.'\s 
"   Philip  and  14ai??^^i  *'^^  ™-  '^^^ 
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diBCOveries  about  herself — she  was  very  guarded  respecting 
the  grand  accusation  by  which  she  had  wronght  on  hei 
brother.  No  hint  of  it  got  abroad  in  Deerbrook  :  nothing 
was  added  to  the  ancient  goEsip  stbout  the  Hopes  not  being 
very  happy  together.  Mra,  Kowland  knew  that  affairs  atood 
in  this  satis&toiy  state.  She  knew  that  Margaret  ww 
exposed  to  as  much  obaerrotion  and  inquiry  as  a  coontnT 
village  aSbrdg,  respecting  her  disappointed  attachment — that 
the  Greys  were  very  angry,  and  praised  Margaret  to  every 
person  they  met — that  Mr.  Walcot  eulogised  Mrs.  Rowland's 
disc^nment  to  all  Mrs.  Eomland'a  party — tliat  Mrs.  Howell 
and  Mies  Miskin  lifted  up  their  eyes  in  thaakfiiliiess  at 
Mr.  Eoderfay"!  escape  from  such  a  connection — that  Mr.  Hope 
WKa  reported  to  be  rather  flat  in  spirits — and  that  Margaret 
waft  certainly  looking  thin  :  she  knew  of  all  this  success,  and 
yet  she  wa»  not  happier  than  six  raontha  ago.  The  drawback 
on  such  sncceases  is,  that  they  are  oeTei  complete.  There  ii 
fdwEys  some  Mordecai  sitting  at  tiie  gate  to  mar  the  enj<^- 
ment,  Mrs.  Eowlaiid  was  aware  of  Mi's.  James  hairing 
dropped  that  ^le  and  her  husband  had  nothing  to  do  with 
Anybody's  ^mily  quarrels;  that  there  was  always  a  great  deal 
to  be  said  on  both  sides  in  such  caseE;  and  that  they  h^ 
nerer  seen  aajrthing  but  nhat  was  amiable  and  pleasant  m 
Miss  Ibbotsonand  her  connections.  She  knew  that  Dr.  Levitt 
called  on  the  Hopes  full  as  oft™  as  at  anyhouaeinDeerbrook; 
and  that  Mrs.  Levitt  had  offered  to  take  some  of  Margaret's 
plants  into  her  greenhouae,  to  be  nursed  through  the  winter. 
She  was  alwaya  hearing  that  Miss  Young  and  Margaret  were 
much  together,  and  that  they  were  happy  in  each  other'i 
society;  and  she  aHemately  Quieted  them  talking  about  her, 
exposing  to  each  other  the  injuries  she  had  wrought  to  both, 
and  enjoying  an  oblivion  of  their  cares  in  her  des^ate. 
She  could  never  sec  Maria  taking  an  airing  in  the  Greys' 
shrubbery,  leaning  on  Margaret's  arm,  or  Margaret  turning  iu 
at  the  farrier's  gate,  without  feeling  her  colour  rise.  She  knew 
that  Mr.  Jonea  was  apt  to  accommodate  Miss  Ibbotson  with 
u  choice  of  meat,  in  preference  to  his  other  customers  ;  and 
that  Unr.  Jones  had  spoken  indignantly  to  a  neighbour  aboot 
fine  gentlemen  from  Loudon  that,  think  little  of  breaking  one 
young  heart  alter  another,  to  please  their  own  vanity,  and 
never  come  back  to  look  upon  the  eyestiisaS.'il^nffj'^w**'"^^'*^ 
dial,  aad  the  cheeks  tliat  grow  pale  ioT  ftitm.  _^ 

^^1  tiKBe  tiuDga  Mrs.  BowUnd  Uaev  ■,  a.^  <be'}.JB|HH 
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heart.  In  these  (lays  of  her  triiunph  she  moved  about  in  feq 
and  no  hour  passed  without  troubling  her  victory.  She  & 
that  she  could  not  rest  till  the  comer-houee  faniiJy  was  , 
rid  of.  They  did  not  seem  disposed  to  move  of  their  □ 
accord.  She  inceseantiy  espresaed  her  scorn  of  the  want 
■  spirit  of  a  professional  man  who  wouJd  live  on  in  a  place  whe 
he  had  lost  his  practice,  and  where  a  rival  was  daily  rial 
npon  his  ruinB :  but  the  Hopes  staid  on  still.  Week  ai 
week  they  were  to  be  met  iu  the  lanes  and  meadows — n 
gleaning  in  the  wake  of,  the  harvest-wain,  with  Fanny  a 
Mary,  for  the  benefit  of  widow  Eye ;  now  blackberry  gatheri 
in  the  fields  ;  now  nutting  in  the  hedgerows.  The  quarteri 
term  came  round,  and  no  notice  that  he  might  look  out  6 
another  tenant  reached  Mr,  Eowland,  K  they  would  not, 
of  their  own  accord,  they  must  be  dislodged  ;  for  she  & 
though  she  did  not  folly  admit  the  truth  to  herself,  that  a 
could  not  much  longer  endure  their  presence.  She  looked  oi 
for  an  opportunity  of  opening  the  subject  advantageotiflly  v' 
Mr.  Rowland. 

The  wine  and  walnuts  were  on  the  table,  and  the  gentleii. 
and  lady  were  amusing  themselves  with  letting  Anna  and  Nii 
tiy  to  crack  walnuts  (the  three  elder  children  being  by  11 
time  at  school  at  Blickley),  when  Mrs.  Rowland  began  fa 
attack. 

"  My  dear,"  said  she,  "  is  the  comer-house  in  perfectly  goi 
repair  at  present  ?  " 

"  I  believe  so.  It  was  thoroughly  set  to  rights  whi 
Mr.  Hope  went  into  it,  and  again  aiier  the  riot ;  and  I  ha 
heard  no  complaint  sinc^." 

"  Ah  !  after  the  riot ;  that  is  what  1  wanted  to  know.  H 
surgery  is  well  fitted  up,  is  it  ?"  ^^ 

"  No  doubt.  The  magistrates  took  care  that  everythb? 
should  be  done  handsomely,     Mr.  Hope  was  fully  satisfied." 

"  He  was :  then  there  seems  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Walo4 
had  better  remove  to  the  comer-house  when  the  Hopes  « 
away.  It  is  made  to  be  a  surgeon's  residence :  and  I  own 
do  not  like  to  see  those  blinds  of  Mr.  Walcot's,  with  tbi 
staring  word  '  Surgery,'  upon  them,  in  the  windows  of  n 
poor  mother's  breakfast-room." 

"  Nor  I :  but  the  Hopes  are  not  going  to  remove." 

"  T  believe  they  wiii'^e^^ea.Vm'^VniKifevwik  before  long." 

"I  believe  not," 
^*My  dear  Mr.  B.ovf\ana,\'^*''*^*^*^^''°y'* 
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So  have  I.     Take  caxe  of  that  little  thumb  of  yonrs,  tof 
ing,  or  you  will  be  cracking  it  instead  of  the  winut." 
What  IB  yoar  reason  for  thinking  that  the  Hoges  will  not 
leave  Deerbrook,  Mr.  Rowland?" 

"  Mr.  Hope  told  me  so  hiaiBoIf." 

"  Ah !  that  is  nothing.  You  will  be  about  the  last  persoa 
he  will  infona  of  his  plans.  Mr.  Walcot'a  nearest  friends  y  "*" 
be  the  last  to  know,  of  course." 

"  Pray,  do  not  make  me  out  one  of  Mr.  Walcot's  nearest 
friends,  my  dear.     I  have  a  very  slight  acquaintance  with  t] 
young  gentleman,  and  do  not  intend  to  have  more." 

"  You  say  so  now  to  annoy  me,  my  love  :  but  you  maW 
change  your  mind.  If  you  should  see  Mr.  Walcot,  your  BOn- 
in-law  at  some  fature  day,  you  wilt  not  go  on  to  call  him  ■ 
slight  acquaintance,  I  suppose?" 

"  My  son-in-law !  Have  you  been  asking  him  to  marry 
Matilda?" 

"  I  wait,  Mr.  Eowland,  till  he  aaka  it  himself;  whicli  I  fore 
see  he  will  do  as  soon  as  our  dear  girl  is  old  enough  to  warra 
Ilia  introducing  the  subject.  Her  accomplishments  are  i 
lost  upon  him.  He  has  the  prophetic  eye  which  sees  what  a 
wonderful  creature  she  must  become.  And  if  we  are  p( 
liiitted  to  witness  such  an  attachment  as  theirs  will  be,  a 
our  dear  girl  settled  beside  us  here,  we  shall  have  nothing  I 
to  wish," 

"  To  speak  of  something  more  nearly  at  hand,  I  beg,  i  _ 
dear,  that  you  will  hold  out  no  expectation  of  the  oomer-houso 
to  Mr.  Widcot,  as  it  is  not  hkely  to  be  vacated." 

"Has  the  rent  heen  regularly  paid,  so  far?" 

"  To  be  sure  it  has." 

"  By  Mr.  Grey's  help,  I  have  no  doubt.      My  dear,  1  know 
what  I  am  saying.    The  Hopes  are  as  poor  as  the  rata  in  yooi 
granary ;   and  it  ia  not  to  be  aupposcd  that  Mr.  Grey  will 
long  go  on  paying  their  rent  for  them,  juat  for  the  frolic 
sustaining  Mr.  Hope  against  Mr.  Walcot.      It  is  paying  I 
dear  for  the  fancy.     The  Hopes  are  wretchedly  pinched  1 
money.     They  have  dropped  their  subacription  to  the  book- 
ulub." 

"  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  it.     1  would  give  half  I  am  v 
that  it  were  otherwise," 

"  Give  it  them  at  once.,  then,  and  it  Tri.\\.\«  "Siwsrwiwt.^ 

"  I  would,  gladly  ;  bat  they  vjiW  not  tsSs-e  Kv" 
^^^  advise  you  to   try,  howe-jef,   \t  viw^^^H 
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pnMly  roBiinlic  story  I — 'Well,  Mr.  Grey  i>  extremely  mortifie 
ut  their  withdrawing  troui  liie  book-club.  He  lemoBstrat 
very  etrongly  indeed." 

"  That  does  not  agree  vt>ry  well  with  his  paying  tbeir  n 
for  thtm." 

"  Perfectly  weU.  He  thinks  that  if  he  midcrtakes  t 
large  thing,  for  the  sake  of  their  credit,  they  might  ha* 
managed  the  small.  This  is  his  way  of  viewing  the  mattei 
no  doubt.  He  sees  how  their  credit  will  suffer  by  iJiel 
giving  up  the  book-club.    He  sees  how  everybody  will  xi 

"  So  do  they,  I  have  co  doubt." 

"  And  the  matter  will  not  be  mended  by  Sophia  Gm% 
fioasenae.  What  absurd  things  that  giil  docs  !  1  wonder  Mr 
mother  aUows  it, — only  that,  to  be  sure,  she  is  not  i 
wiser  herself.  Sophia  hns  told  eome  of  her  acquaintance, 
all  Deerbroofc  will  hear  it  before  long,  that  ber  cousins  haw 
withdrawn  from  the  book-club  on  accoimt  of  Hester's  sitoatiun; 
that  ihey  are  to  be  so  busy  with  the  baby  that  is  coming,  tl 
they  will  have  no  time  to  read." 

"  As  long  OS  the  Hopes  are  above  ialse  pretences,  they  m 
not  care  for  such  as  are  made  for  them.      There  I  show  n 
what  a  nice  plump  walnut  you  have  cracked  for  her." 

"  Nicely  done,  my  pet.  But,  Mr.  Kowland,  the  Hon 
cannot  hold  out.  They  cannot  possibly  stay  here.  Ton  v 
not  get  their  rent  at  Christmas,  depend  npon  it." 

"  I  shall  not  press  them  for  it,  1  assure  you." 

"  Then  you  will  be  uojuat  to  your  family.  Yon  ©we  itl 
your  children,  to  say  nothing  of  myself,  to  look  ailer  you 
property." 

"  I  owe  it  to  them  not  lo  show  myself  a  harsh  landlmd  to 
excellent  tenants.  But  we  need  not  trouble  ourselves  aboa 
what  will  ha]^cn  at  Christmas.  It  m»y  he  that  the  rent  wS 
make  its  appearance  on  the  morning  of  quarter-day." 

"  Then,  if  not,  you  will  give  them  notice  that  Uib  house  i 
let  from  the  next  quarter,  will  you  not  ?" 

"  By  no  means,  my  dear." 

"If  you  do  not  hke  to  undertake  the  office  yourself,  perhs^ 
you  will  Jet  me  do  it.  I  have  a  good  deal  of  courage  abo^ 
doing  disagreeable  things,  on  occasion."  ' 

"  You  have,  my  deai  ■,  bul  1  do  aat  wish  thai  this  shoutd 
be  done.     I  mean,  1  deBHeAu!i\.'iS.\i^BSA.iHBa.   Tn&.Y 
haX  house  oS  t 
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if,"  continued  Mr.  Rowland,  not  liking  the  expression  of  hia 
ladyseye, — "if  anyone  disturbs  them  in  their  present  abode, 
the  consequence  will  be  that  I  shall  be  compeiled  to  invita 
them  here.  1  shall  establish  them  in  this  very  hoase,  sooner 
than  that  they  shall  be  obliged  to  leave  Deerbroofc  against 
their  will ;  and  then,  my  dear,  you  will  have  to  be  off  to 
Cheltenham  again." 

"  What  nonsense  you  tallt,  Mr,  Rowland !  Who  should 
disturb  tliem,  if  yon  won't  be  open  to  reason,  so  as  to  do  it 
youTaelf?  I  thought  yoa  knew  eaongh  of  what  it  is  to  be 
ridden  by  poor  tenants,  to  wish  to  avoid  the  plague,  if  warned 
in  time.     But  some  people  can  never  take  warning." 

"  Let  ns  see  that  you  can,  my  love.  You  will  remember 
what  I  have  said  about  the  Hopes  being  disturbed,  I  have  no 
doubt.  And  now  we  have  done  with  that,  I  want  to  t«ll 
you " 

"  Presently,  when  we  have  really  done  with  this  subject, 
my  dear.     I  have  other  reasons " 

"  Which  you  will  spare  me  the  bearing.  My  dear  Priscilla, 
there  are  no  reasons  on  earth  which  can  justify  me  in  turning 
this  family  out  of  their  house,  or  you  in  asking  rae  to  do  it. 
Let  us  hear  no  more  about  it." 

"  But  yon  must  hear.  I  will  be  heard  on  a  subject  in  which 
1  have  such  an  intejest,  Mr.  Eowiand." 

"  Ring  the  bell,  my  little  fellow,  Pull  hard.  That's  it- 
Candles  in  the  office  immediately." 

And  Mr.  Rowland  tossed  off  the  last  half  of  his  glass  of 
port,  kissed  the  little  ones,  and  was  gone.  The  lady  remained 
to  compassionate  herself,  which  she.  did  very  deeply,  that  she 
could  find  no  means  of  ridding  herself  of  the  great  plague  of 
her  life.  These  people  were  always  in  her  way,  and  no  one 
would  help  her  to  dislodge  them.  Her  own  husband  waa 
against  her — quite  unmanageable  and  perverse. 
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If  Krs,  Eowiand  was  dissatisfied  with  her  success,  while 
seeing  that  some  resources  of  comfort  temaitwiV!'ixft''&s5?«fc 
and  Margaret,  a  view  of  the  interior  o^\)ciew  ^  " 

^rab^ijr  have  affected  her  deeply,  aT\&  ««!l\;«:t  v 
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iacompleteneGs  of  all  buman  triumphs.     Tliere  was  peao? 

-e  wliich  even  she  could  not  invade — could  only,  if  eb^' 
had  known  it,  envy.  Her  power  was  now  exhausted,  aod 
her  work  was  unfiniehed.  For  many  weeks,  she  bad  nais 
Margaret  as  miserable  as  sbe  bad  intended  to  make  Her. 
Margaret  had  suffered  from  an.  exasperating  sense  of  injuiy; 
hut  tbat  was  only  for  a  few  boura.  Hers  was  not  a  nature 
which  oonld  retain  personal  resentment  for  any  length  of  tinie. 
She  needed  the  rebef  of  compassionate  and  forgiving  feelings ; 
and  she  cast  herself  into  them  for  solace,  as  the  trareller, 
eme^ng  from  the  glaring  desert,  throws  himself  down  beside 
the  gushing  spring  in  the  shade.  From  the  moment  that  she 
did  this,  it  became  her  chief  trouble  tbat  Philip  was  blamed 
by  others.  Her  friends  said  as  Utile  as  they  could  in  reference 
to  him,  out  of  regard  for  her  feelings ;  but  she  could  not  help 
seeing  that  Maria's  indignation  was  strong,  and  tbat  Hester 
considered  ^at  her  sister  had  bad  a  happy  escape  from  s  man 
capable  of  treating  her  as  Philip  had  done.  If  it  had  been 
possible  to  undertake  his  defence,  Margdret  would  have  doof 
so.  As  there  were  no  means  of  working  upon  others  to  foi^>-B 
ber  wrongs,  she  made  it  her  consolation  to  forgive  them 
doubly  herself;  to  cheer  up  under  them  ;  to  Uve  for  the  aim 
of  being  more  worthy  of  Philip's  love,  the  less  he  belieriiii 
her  to  be  so.  Her  lot  was  far  easier  now  than  it  had  been  in 
the  winter.  She  had  been  his  ;  and  she  believed  that  sbe 
Ktiil  occupied  his  whole  soul.  She  was  not  now  the  solitarr. 
self-despising  being  she  had  feit  herself  before.  Though  cui 
off  from  intercourse  with  him  as  if  the  grave  lay  between 
them,  she  knew  that  sympathy  with  her  heart  and  mind 
existed.  She  experienced  the  struggles,  the  moaning  effort*, 
of  affections  doomed  to  solitude  and  silence ;  the  shrinking 
from  a  whole  long  life  of  self-reliance,  of  exclusion  from 
domestic  life ;  the  occasional  horror  of  contemplating  the 
waste  and  withering  of  some  of  the  noblest  parts  of  thf 
iuunortal  nature, — a  waste  and  withering  which  are  the  almas 
certain  consequence  of  violence  done  to  its  instincts  and  J 
laws.  From  these  pains  and  terrors  she  suffered  ;  and  fi 
some  of  smaller  account, — from  the  petty  instdts  or  speoi 
tions  of  the  more  coarse-minded  of  her  neighbours,  and  t 
being  too  suddenly  reminded  by  passing  circumstances  of  fl 
change  which  bad  come,  ovct  Ve^  e3cpaftift.vMia  and  proape 
but  her  love,  her  toTp.\eneM,tcT  i»iw\«ncii5«\«ais,>>*L 
bore  her  through  aW  fticae,  m.4  aw^>i'«\i>«aft«&^ 
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tlie  heart,  in  the  paroxysms  of  which  she  had,  in  her  former 
and  severer  trial,  longed  for  death,  even  for  non-existence. 

She  could  enjoy  but  little  of  what  had  been  her  iavouritt 
solace  at  that  time-  She  had  but  fev  opportunities  now  for 
long  solitary  'walks.  She  eaw  the  autumn  fading  away,  melt- 
ing in  rain  and  cold  fog,  withont  its  having  been  made  use  of. 
It  had  been  as  unfavourable  a  season  as  the  sunimer, — Jreary, 
unproductive,  disappointing  in  every  way ;  but  there  had 
been  days  iu  the  latter  autumn  when  the  sun  had  shown  his 
dim  face,  when  the  dank  hedges  had  looked  fresh,  and  the 
iallen  leaves  in  the  wood-paths  had  rustled  under  the  tread 
of  the  squirrel;  and  Margaret  would  on  such  days  have  liked 
to  spend  the  whole  morning  in  rambles  by  herself.  But  there 
■were  reasons  why  she  should  not.  Almost  before  the  chilli- 
ness  of  the  coming  season  began  to  be  felt,  hardship  was 
complained  of  throughout  the  country.  The  prices  of  pro- 
■visioDS  were  inordinately  high  ;  and  the  evil  consequences 
■which,  in  the  rural  districts,  follow  upon  a  scarcity,  ite^nn  to 
make  themselves  felt  The  poachers  were  daring  beyond 
helief;  and  deep  was  the  enmity  between  the  large  proprietors 
and  the  labourers  around  them.  The  oldest  men  and  women, 
and  children  scarcely  able  to  walk,  were  found  trespassing 
day  by  day  in  all  plantations,  with  bags,  aprons,  or  pinalbres, 
full  of  fir-cones,  and  wood  snapped  off  from  the  trees,  or 
plucked  out  of  the  hedges.  There  was  no  end  to  repairing 
the  fences.  There  were  unpleasant  rumours,  too,  of  its  being 
no  longer  safe  to  walk  singly  in  the  more  retired  places.  No 
such  thing  as  highway  robbery  had  ever  before  been  heard  of 
at  Deerbrook,  within  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant ; 
the  oldest  of  the  inhabitants  being  Jim  Bird,  the  man  of  a 
hundred  years.  But  there  was  reason  now  for  the  caution, 
Mr.  Jones's  meat-cart  had  been  stopped  on  the  high-road,  by 
two  men  who  came  out  of  the  hedge,  and  helped  themselves 
to  what  the  cart  contained.  An  Ul-looking  fellow  had  crossed 
the  path  of  Mrs.  James  and  her  young  sister  in  the  Verdon 
woods,  evidently  with  the  intention  of  stopping  the  ladies ; 
but  luckily  the  jingling  of  a  timber-wain  was  heard  below, 
and  the  man  had  retreated.  Mr,  Grey  had  desired  that  the 
ladies  of  his  family  would  not  go  fiirthor  without  his  escort 
than  a  mile  out  and  back  again  on  the  high-road.  Tliey  were 
not  to  attempt  the  lanes.  The  Miss  AndeTwms  t  ' 
cams  into  Deerbrook  in  their  pcnw -chaise-,  ^  """ 
^aa^gd  to  all  her  customerB  that  1    ■•    ""^ 
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it)  ber  own  grounds  without  a,  footman  behind  ber,  two 
before  ber,  and  the  game-keeper  vvithia  beariug  of  a  scr 
Mr.  Walcot  was  advised  to  leave  hie  watch  and  puree  at  home 
when  he  set  forth  to  visit  his  country  patieats;  and  it  did  not 
comfort  him  much  to  perceive  that  his  neighbours  were  atwajs 
vigilant  to  note  the  hour  and  minute  of  his  setting  forth,  and 
to  learn  the  precise  time  when  he  might  be  looked  for  «( 
home  again.  It  was  observed,  that  he  was  geneiallj  back 
half-an-bour  sooner  tlian  he  was  expected,  with  a.  very  nd 
face,  and  his  horse  all  in  a  foam. 

In  addition  to  these  grounds  of  objection  to  solitAiy  waUs, 
Margaret  had  strong  domestic  reasons  for  denying  herself  Ha 
rambles  she  delighted  in.     As  the  months  rolled  on,  porer^ 
pressed  closer  and  closer.     When  the  rent  was  secured,  and 
some  of  the  comforts  provided  which  Hester  luust  have  in 
her  confinement,  so  httle  was  left  that  it  became  Deces 
limit  the  weely  expenses  of  the  iamily  to  a  sum  small 
to  require  the  nicest  management  and  the  moat  stt 
domestic  industry  to  make  it  suffice.     Hope  wotild  not  pledge 
his  credit  while  he  saw  so  Httle  prospect  of  redeeming  it. 
His  family  were  of  one  mind  as  to  purchasing  nothing  w± '  ' 
they  were  not  certainly  able  to  pay  for.      This  being 
principle,  he  made  every  effort  to  increase  his  fiinda. 
guinea  or  two  dropped  ia  now  and  then,  in  return  for 
tributions  to  medical  periodicals.     Money  was  due  to 
from  some  of  his  pattcnts.     To  these  he  s^t  in  hia 
again,  and  even  made  personal  application.     From  aeve 
obtained  promises  ;  fi*om  two  or  three  the  amount  of 
debt  was  very  small,  he  got  his  money,  disgraced  by 
of  wonder  and  contempt.      From  the  greater   number 
received  nothing  but  excuses  on  account  of  the  pressan<! 
the  times.     The  small  sums  he  did  recover  were  of  s  val 
yrhich  none  of  the  three  had  ever  imagined  that  moaey  ooi 
be  to  them.     Every  little  extra  comfort  thus  obtained, — 
dinner  of  meat   once  oftener  in  the  week,  the  fire  in 
evening,  the  new  gloves  for  Hope,  when  the  old  ortfea 
no  longer,  by  any  mending,  he  made  to  look  fit  for 
what  a  luxury  it  wasl     And  all  the  more  for  being 
enjoyed.     No  one  out  of  the  house  had  a  suspicion  how 
their  poverty  had  gone.     Mr.  Grey  had  really  been  vexed 
them  for  withdrawing  from  the  book-club;  had  attributed 
tMs  instance  of  eciaootj  \o  fce  "■  eu'CiiMs\aawi''  "tiViiiv 
^u  eyes,  the  lault  of  fhe  taTniX's-,  sai '^ * 
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not  dining  on  meat,  vegetables,  and  pudding,  with  their  glasB 
of  wine,  every  day.  The  Greya  little  knew  what  a  blesstog 
they  were  conferring  on  their  cousins,  when  they  insisted  on 
having  them  for  a  long  day  once  more  hefore  Hester's  con- 
finement, and  set  them  down  to  steaming  soup,  and  a  plentiful 
joint,  and  accompaniments  withont  stint.  The  guests  Laughed, 
whet)  they  were  at  home  again,  over  the  new  sort  of  pleasure 
they  bad  felt,  the  dehght  at  the  sight  of  a  good  dinner,  to 
irhich  nothing  was  wanting  but  that  Morris  should  have  had 
her  share.  Morris,  for  her  part,  hod  been  very  happy  at 
home.  She  had  put  aside  for  her  mistress's  luncheon  next 
day,  the  broth  which  she  had  been  told  was  for  her,  and  had 
felted  on  potatoes  and  water,  and  the  idea  of  the  good  dinner 
her  yoong  ladies  were  to  enjoy.  While  their  afiuira  were  ia 
this  state,  it  was  a  great  luxury  in  the  family  to  have  any 
unusual  comfort  which  betokened  that  Hope  had  been  suc- 
cessM  in  some  of  his  errands, — had  received  a  fee,  or 
recovered  Hie  amount  of  a  bill.  One  day,  Morris  brought  ia 
a  goose  and  giblets,  which  had  been  bought  and  paid  for  by- 
Mr.  Hope,  tJte  messenger  said.  Another  moming,  came  a 
sack  of  apples,  from  the  orchard  of  a  country  patient  wfav 
was  willing  to  pay  in  kind.  At  another  time  Edward  emptied 
his  pockets  of  knitted  worsted  stockiDgs  sind  mittens,  thu) 
handiwork  of  a  fitrmer's  dame,  who  was  fluttered  by  hiv 
taking  the  produce  of  her  evening  imJitstry  instead  of  moaey^ 
which  she  could  not  well  spare  at  the  present  scMon.  ThCTe 
was  more  mirth,  more  real  gladness  in  the  house,  on  the 
arrival  of  windfalls  like  these,  than  if  Hope  had  dailjr 
exhibited  a  purse  fiill  of  gold.  There  was  no  sting  in  their. 
porer^ ;  no  adventitious  misery  belonging  to  it.  They 
suffered  its  genuine  force,  and  that  was  all. 

What  is  Poverty  ?  Not  destitution,  but  poverty  ?  It  ha» 
many  shapes, — aspects  almost  as  ruioua  as  the  minds  and 
circumstances  of  those  whom  it  visits.  It  is  famine  to  thi( 
savage  in  the  wilds;  it  is  hardship  to  the  labourer  in  th» 
cottage;  it  is  disgrace  to  the  proud;  nnd  to  the  miser  dospain 
It  ia  a  spectre  which  "with  dread  of  change  perplexes"  hja" 
who  lives  at  ease.  Such  are  its  aspects :  bnt  what  is  it! 
It  is  a  deficiency  of  the  comforts  of  life, — a  deficiency  presetit 
and  to  come.  It  involves  many  other  things ;  but  this  is 
what  it  is.  Is  it  then  worth  all  the  K^^T^xBiiws^i  «»&,  ijy*^. 
it  occsAions  P  la  it  an  adeqiiate  cause  ^ot  "Cae.  i^wst^  '>'^  "^^ 
^■Mbn^  the  discontent  of  the  art,\Baii,'ifeeia^"* 
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of  tiie  mother,  tlie  ghastly  dnyims  which  haunt  the  aTariciuus, 
ilie  conaciouB  debasement  of  the  subserrient,  the  humiliaiioit 
of  the  proud  ?  These  are  severe  sufferings ;  are  they 
authorised  by  the  nature  of  poverty?  Certainly  not,  if 
poverty  induced  no  adventitious  evila,  involved  nothing  but 
a  deficiency  of  the  comforts  of  life,  leaving  life  itself  unim- 
paired. "  The  life  is  more  than  food,  and  the  body  than 
raimoat;"  and  the  untimely  extinction  of  the  life  itself 
would  not  be  worth  the  panga  which  apprehended  poverty 
excites.  But  poverty  involves  woes  which,  in  their  sum,  are 
far  greater  than  itself.  To  a  multitude  it  is  the  loss  of  a 
pursuit  which  they  have  yet  to  learn  will  be  certMnly 
supplied.  For  such,  alleviation  or  compensation  is  in  store, 
in  the  rising  up  of  objects  new,  and  the  creation  of  fresh 
hopes.  The  impoverished  merchant,  who  may  oo  longer 
look  out  for  his  argosies,  may  yet  be  in  glee  when  he  finds 
it  "  a  rare  dropping  morning  for  the  ewly  colewort."  To 
a'notheF  multitude,  poverty  involves  loss  of  rank, — a  letting 
down  among  strangers  whose  manners  are  ungenial,  and 
their  thoughts  imfamiliar.  For  these  there  may  be  solace 
in  retirement,  or  the  evil  may  faU  short  of  its  threats.  The 
reduced  gentlewoman  may  live  in  patient  solitude,  or  may 
grow  into  sympathy  with  her  neighbours,  by  raising  some 
of  them  up  to  herself,  and  by  warming  her  heart  at  the 
great  ceub'al  fire  of  Humanity,  which  burns  on  under  the 
crust  of  manners  as  rough  as  the  storms  of  the  tropica,  or  as 
frigid  as  polar  snows.  The  avaricious  are  out  of  tbe  pale 
of  peace  already,  and  at  all  events.  Poverty  is  most  seriously 
an  evil  to  sons  and  daughters,  who  see  their  parents  stripped 
of  comfort,  at  an  age  when  comfort  is  almost  one  with  life 
itaelf:  and  to  parents  who  watch  the  narrowing  of  tie 
capacities  of  their  children  by  the  pressure  of  poverty, — the 
impairing  of  their  promise,  the  blotting  out  of  their  prospeols. 
To  such  mourning  children  there  is  httle  comfort,  but  in 
contemplating  the  easier  life  which  lies  behind,  and  (it  mar 
be  hoped)  the  happier  one  which  stretches  before  their 
parents,  on  the  other  side  the  postern  ol'  life.  If  there  is  Ban- 
shine  on  the  two  grand  reaches  of  their  path,  the  ehadow 
which  lies  in  the  midst  ia  necessarily  but  a  temporary  gli 
To  grieving  parents  it  should  be  a  consoling  truth,  that 
the  life  ia  more  than  iooS,  bow  the  eooI  more  than  instruction 
and  opportunity,  an4  snc\i  acaom^iifitanCTia  as.  -man. 
administer  :  that  aa  th*  fo^V  ^-a  ^^  '^^  ■fe^Nii«>i* 
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by  Him  whose  hand  miidi:  the  air  musical  with  the  one,  and 
dressed  the  fieJds  with  the  other,  so  is  the  human  spirit 
noarished  and  adorned  by  airs  from  heaven,  which  blow  over 
the  whole  earth,  and  light  from  the  skies,  which  no  hand  is 
permitted  to  intercept.  Parents  know  not  but  that  Provi- 
dence may  be  subatitutiiig  the  noblest  education  for  the 
misteaching  of  intermediate  guardians.  It  may  possibly  be 
so  ;  but  if  not,  still  there  ia  appointed  to  every  human  being 
much  training,  many  privileges,  which  capricious  fortune 
can  neither  give  nor  take  away.  The  father  may  sigh  to  ace 
his  boy  condemned  to  the  toil  of  the  loom,  or  tie  gossip  and 
drudgery  of  the  shop,  when  he  would  fain  have  beheld  him 
the  ornament  of  a  university  ;  but  he  knows  not  whether  a 
more  simple  integrity,  a  loftier  disinterestedness,  may  not 
come  out  of  the  humbler  discipline  than  the  higher  privilege. 
The  mother's  ^es  may  swim  as  ahe  hears  her  little  daughter 
sing  her  baby  brother  to  sleep  on  the  cottage  threshold, — her 
eyes  may  swim  at  the  thought  how  thoae  wild  and  moviog 
tones  might  have  been  exalted  by  art.  Such  art  woidd  have 
been  in  itself  a  good  ;  but  would  this  child  then  have  been, 
as  DOW,  about  her  Father's  business,  which,  in  ministering  te 
one  of  his  little  ones,  she  is  as  surely  aa  the  archangel  who 
suspends  new  systems  of  worlds  in  the  furthest  void  ?  Her 
occupation  is  now  earnest  and  holy  ;  and  what  need  the  true 
mother  wish  for  more? 

What  is  poverty  to  those  who  are  not  thus  set  in  families  ? 
What  is  it  to  the  solitary,  or  to  the  husband  and  wife  who 
have  faith  in  each  other's  strength  ?  If  they  have  the  higher 
faith  which  usually  originates  mutual  trust,  mere  poverty 
is  scarcely  worth  n  passing  fear.  If  they  have  plucked  out 
the  stings  of  pride  and  selfishness,  and  purified  their  vision 
by  faith,  what  is  there  to  dread?  What  ia  their  case?  They 
have  life,  without  certainty  how  it  is  to  be  nourished.  They 
do  without  certainty,  like  "  the  young  ravens  which  cry," 
and  work  for  and  enjoy  the  subsistence  of  the  day,  leaving 
the  morrow  to  take  care  of  what  concerns  it.  If  living  in 
the  dreariest  abodes  of  a  town,  the  light  from  within  shines 
in  the  dark  place,  and,  dispelling  the.  mists  of  worldly  care, 
guides  to  the  blessing  of  tending  the  sick,  and  sharing  the 
food  of  to-day  with  the  orphan,  and  him  who  has  no  help 
but  in  them.  If  the  philosopher  goes  into  such  rctieaSa  ■«^*Itv 
lua  lantern,  there  may  he  beat  &■&!  \)ftfe  %ca.«SK«s»  w^  ''^ 
If,  instead  of  the  alleys  at  o.  ^^l-j,  feei  '*'"""  " 
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the  open  sky,  they  are  yet  lighter  aader  their  porerlj. 
TTicre,  however  blank  the  future  may  lie  before  thHa,  d  " 
h«ve  to-day  the  living  reality  oi'  lawns  and  woods,  aiid  60 
in  "  liw  green  pasture  and  beside  the  still  waters,"  wliidi 
silently  remind  thein  of  the  Shepherd,  under  whom  they  ih  " 
not  wont  any  real  good  thing.  The  quiet  of  the  shady  la 
is  theitv,  and  the  beauty  of  the  blosaoming  tiiom  ftboVe  t 
pool.  Delight  steals  through  them  with  the  acent  of  i 
Tiolet,  or  the  new  mown  hay.  If  they  have  hushed  the  v  ' 
of  complaint  and  fear  within  them,  there  ia  the  mnuc  o 
merry  lark  for  them,  or  of  the  leaping  waterfall,  or  o(&  1 
orcheatra  of  harps,  when  the  breeze  sweeps  through  a  g 
of  pines.  While  it  is  not  for  fortune  to  "  rob  them  of  htt 
nature's  grace,"  and  while  ahe  leaves  theui  life  aod  str 
of  limb  and  soul,  the  certainty  of  a  fnture,  though  they  c 
see  what,  and  the  aasoranee  of  progression,  though  they  c 
see  how, — is  poverty  worth,  for  tbentselveG,  more  than  k 
passing  doubt  ?  Can  it  ever  be  worth  the  torment  of  jewt 
the  bondage  of  subservience? — the  oompromiBe  of  taa 
thoi^ht, — the  sacrifice  of  free  speechj — the  bending  of  lli^ 
erect  head,  the  vailing  of  the  open  brow,  the  represskm  « 
the  salient  gouI  ?  If,  instead  of  this,  poverty  should  act  ■ 
the  liberator  of  the  spirit,  awakening  it  to  trust  in  Grod  aai 
sympathy  for  man,  aud  placing  it  aloft,  fresh  and  free,  lih 
morning  on  the  hill-top,  to  survey  the  expanse  of  life^  ^ 
recognise  its  realities  &om  beneath,  its  mists,  it  shoald  bl 
greeted  with  that  holy  joy  before  which  all  sorrow  aad  aigb 
ii^  flee  away. 

Their  poverty,  which  had  never  afflicted  them  Trt 
grievously,  was  almost  lost  sight  of  by  the  corner-hoM^ 
family,  when  Hester's  infant  was  born.  They  were  all  hapfM 
and  satisfied  then,  though  there  were  people  in  Deerbrocj 
who  found  fault  with  their  arrangements,  and  were  extremelj 
BcandaUsed  when  it  was  found  that  no  nurse  had  arrived  frcn " 
Blickley,  and  that  Morris  took  the  charge  of  her  mistFess  apo 
herself.  The  Greys  pronounced  by  thar  own  fireside  that  il 
was  a  stnuige  fancy — carrying  an  affection  for  an  old  servut 
to  a  rather  romantic  extreme — that  it  was  a  fresh  instance  Oi 
the  "  eatbusiasm  "  which  adversity  had  not  yet  moderated  il 
their  cousins,  as  might  have  been  wished.  Oat-of-dcw)% 
however,  Sophia  vaunted  the  attachment  of  Morris  to  1 
jg  mistress — an  attatAwneiA  bo  ewamf,,  aa  liia*.  «he  ww.  ^ 
i>e£ii  really  hurt  it  an-y  onii e\w.Viii  ^s^m.  aaH«^s»* 
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^^P^Bfii  HeEter  ;  aod  iudecil  do  one  could  liave  tilled  her  place 
hlUf  80  much  to  the  sarisfactioa  of  the  family — Morris  had 
had  n>  mucii  experience,  and  was  as  fotid  of  her  charge  as  a 
mother  could  be.  No  one  knew  what  a  treasure  her  cousins 
had  in  Morris.  All  of  which  was  true  ia  its  separate 
parUcnlars,  though  altogether  it  did  not  constitute  the  reasoa 
why  Hester  had  no  nurse  from  Blickley. 

They  were  happy  and  satiafled.  Yes,  even  Margaret.  This 
infant  opened  up  a  spring  of  consolation  in  her  heart,  which 
she  could  not  have  believed  existed  there.  On  this  child  she 
coold  poor  out  some  of  her  repressed  affections,  and  on  him 
did  abe  rest  her  baffled  hopes.  He  beguiled  her  into  th 
future,  from  which  she  had  hitherto  recoiled.  That  helplesi 
unconscnous  little  creature,  cradled  on  her  arm,  and  knowing 
nothing  of  its  resting  place,  was  more  powerful  than  siste 
brother,  or  iriend — than  self-interesi,  phitoaophy,  or  religio 
in  luring  her  imagination  onward  into  Intore  years  of  bonoor 
and  peace.  Holy  and  sweet  was  the  calm  of  her  mind,  aa, 
forgetting  herself  and  her  griefs,  she  watched  the  first  efibrta 
of  thia  iiifant  to  acquaint  himself  with  his  own  powers,  and 
with  the  world  about  him  ;  when  she  smiled  ut  the  ungainly 
stretching  cf  the  little  limbs,  and  the  unpractised  ntoveinenl 
of  hia  eyesseekii^  the  light.  Holy  and  sweet  were  the  tears 
which  swelled  into  her  eyes  when  she  sawhim  at  his  mother's 
breast,  and  could  not  but  gaze  at  the  fresh  and  divine  beauty 
now  mantling  on  that  mother's  £ice,  amidst  the  joy  of  thui 
new  relation.  It  was  a  delicious  moment  when  Hope  came  in, 
the  first  day  that  Hester  sat  by  the  fireside,  when  he  stopped 
ehorb  bt  a  brief  instant,  as  if"  arri;sted  by  the  beauty  of  what 
he  saw ;  and  then  glanced  towards  Margaret  for  sympathy. 
It  was  a  delicious  moment  to  her — the  moment  of  that  full, 
free,  unembarrassed  glance,  which  she  had  scarcely  met  since 
the  first  days  of  their  acquaintance. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  them  all  to  see  Hester  well  prorided 
vith  luxuries.  Maria,  knowing  that  her  surgeon  would  not 
accept  money  from  her,  took  thui  opportunity  of  sending  ia 
win^  Oh,  the  pleasure  of  finding  the  neglected  corkscrew, 
and  making  Morris  take  a  glass  with  them  t  The  Greys 
brought  game,  and  Hester's  little  table  was  well  served  every 
day.  With  what  zeal  did  Mai^ret  apply  herself,  undiBE 
Morris's  teaching,  to  cook  Heater'a  ciWMft  ^Via  fticQiCTC  ~^* 
tavook  tbent.     Alargaret  was  learning  aWNicfm^a  *s^t  ^ 

^^^»Ar,  of  two  troublea  whidi  soiQevi\va,\.4«Wiio«i*w»*' 
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rf  comfort,  one  was  that  it  appeared  too  certain  that  Mor 
must  go,  as  Susan  and  Charles  had  gone  before  her.  No  o 
had  expressly  declared  tliis :  it  was  left  undiscussed,  apparent 
by  common  consent,  tiO  it  should  he  ascertained  l^t  bat 
waa  healthy  and  Heater  getting  strong ;  but  the  thought  w 
in  ihe  minds  of  them  all,  and  their  plans  involved  preparad 
for  this. 

The  other  trouble  was,  that  with  peace  and  comfort,  eoi 
slight,  pcry  slight  symptoms  recurred  of  Hester's  propensi 
to  self-torment.  It  could  not  he  otherwise.  The  wonder  wi 
that  for  weeka  and  months  she  had  beeareheved  from  her  o 
enemy  to  the  extent  she  had  been.  The  reverence  vrith  whi( 
her  husband  and  sister  regarded  the  temper  in  which  she  hi 
borne  tmbounded  provocation  and  moat  immerited  adrenit 
sometimes  beguiled  them  into  a  hope  that  her  troubles  fra 
within  were  over  for  ever  ;  but  a  little  reflection,  and  son 
slight  esperience,  taught  them  that  this  was  unreaBooabl 
They  remembered  that  the  infirmity  of  a  life-time  was  i 
be  wholly  cured  in  half-a-yem" ;  and  that  they  must  e 
some  recurrence  of  her  old  malady  at  limes  when,  there  W 
no  immediate  appeal  to  her  magnanimity,  and  no  presc 
cause  for  anxiety  for  those  in  whom  she  forgot  herself. 

The  first  time  that  Hester  was  in  the  drawing-room  for  t 
whole  day,  Morris  was  laying  the  cloth  for  dinner,  and  H 
garet  was  walking  up  and  down  the  room  with  the  baby  i 
her  arm,  when  Hope  came  in.  Heater  forgot  everybody  aj 
everything  else  when  her  husband  appeared — a  fact  whi 
Morris's  benevolence  was  never  weary  of  noting  and  cm 
Tuenting  upon  to  herself.  She  often  wondered  if  ever  lady  loi 
her  husband  as  her  young  mistress  did  ;  and  she  snuled  , 
herself  to  see  the  welcome  that  beamed  upon  Hester's  whii 
face  when  Hope  came  to  take  his  seat  beside  her  on  the  sol 
This  was  in  her  mind  to-day,  when  her  master  presently  ssi 

"  Where  is  my  boy?  I  have  not  seen  him  for  hours.  Wl 
do  you  put  him  out  of  his  father's  way?  Oh,  Margaret  if 
liim !  Come,  Margaret,  yield  him  up.  You  can  ha^e  hi 
all  the  hours  that  I  am  away.  You  do  not  grudge  him  to  is 
do  you?" 

"  My  master  won't  have  to  complain,  as  many  gentlenu 
do,"  said  Morris,  "  or  as  many  gentlemen  feel,  if  they  daai 
complain,  that  he  iBneg\cfi,\ftifct  >3cffi.«J^cS.\o.a\ia.'n^," 

"If  you  enjoy  yout  aiaoct  \n-&a.'aA«'»«"  liA'a.ssj^s,'-'- -fi 
!Ust  not  give  me  the  cTeiit  oS'-rt,    XcM«.■^vi\^a-  ^-*«-*«J 
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to  DUi  pbeaaant  togetliGr,  they  tell  me.     Margaret  and  Morris 
wDI  have  it  that  they  have  both  dined." 

"  There  is  little  ia  getting  a  comfortable  dinner  ready," 
said  MorriG,  "  whether  it  is  the  lady  herself,  or  another,  that 
looks  to  a  trifle  Kke  that.  It  ia  the  seeing  his  wife  ea  fall  of 
care  and  thought  tibout  her  baby  as  to  have  none  to  spare  for 
Itim,  that  freta  many  an  one  who  does  not  tike  to  say  any  thing 
about  it.  Fathers  cannot  be  so  taken  with  a  very  yoimg  baby 
as  the  mothers  axe,  and  it  is  mortifying  to  feel  themGelvi.-Ji 
neglected  for  a  new-comer.  I  have  often  seen  that,  my  dears  ; 
hut  I  shall  never  see  it  here,  I  find." 

"  I  do  not  know  how  you  should,  Morris,"  said  Hester,  i 
gometliing  of  the  old  tone,  which  made  her  sister's  heart  throb 
almost  bdbre  it  reached  her  ear.  "  Margaret  will  save  me 
from  any  such  danger.  Margaret  takes  caje  that  nobody  shall 
be  aigrossed  with  the  baby  but  herself.  She  has  not  a  thought 
to  spare  for  any  of  us  while  ahe  has  baby  in  h»^  arm 
little  fellow  has  cut  us  aU  out." 

Margaret  quickly  transferred  the  infant  to  her  brother's 
arm,  and  left  the  room.  She  thought  it  best ;  for  her  heart 
was  very  full,  and  she  coold  not  speak.  She  restrained  her 
tears,  and  went  into  the  kitchen  to  busy  herself  about  the 
dinner  she  had  cooked. 

"  "Tis  8  fine  pheasant,  indeed,  Miss  Margaret,  my  dear,  and 
beautifully  roasted,  I  am  sure  :  and  I  hope  you  will  go  up  and 
see  them  enjoy  it.  I  am  so  sorry,  my  dear,  for  what  I  said  just 
now.  I  merely  spoke  what  came  up  in  my  miad  when  I  felt 
pleased,  and  never  thought  of  its  bringing  on  any  remark. 
Nor  was  anything  intended,  I  am  sure,  that  should  make  you 
look  so  sad  :  so  do  you  go  up,  and  take  the  baby  again,  whea 
they  sit  down  to  dinner,  as  if  nothing  had  been  said.  Do,  my 
dear,  if  I  may  venture  to  say  so,  I  will  follow  you  with  the 
dinner  in  a  minute." 

"  I  wonder  how  it  ia,  my  love,"  said  Uope,  in  a  voice  which 
spoke  all  the  tenderness  of  his  heart ;  "  I  wonder  how  it  i& 
that  you  can  endure  wrong  so  nobly,  and  that  you  cannotu 
bear  the  natural  course  of  events.  Tell  me  how  it  is,  Hester,. 
diat  you  have  sustained  magnanimously  all  the  injuries  and 
misfortunes  of  many  months,  and  that  you  now  quarrel  with- 
Margaret's  affection  for  our  child." 

"Ah  I  why, indeed,  Edward ?"Bhe.repIied,h.uisiiVj. 
but  that  1  am  unworthy  that  Bucli  an  ona  aa'^^aK??^'*-  '^'^ 
^^gg^me  and  my  child."  ^^m 
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"Euough,  enongti.     I  only  want  to  show  you  Low  I  r 
the  case  about  this  new  lore  of  Margaret's.     Do  you  not  s 
how  much  happier  she  has  been  since  this  little  fellow  w 
bom?" 

"  Oh,  yes." 

"  One  may  now  fancy  that  she  may  be  gay  again.     Let  t 
remember  what  an  oppressed  heart  she  had,  and  what  it  n 
be  to  her  to  have  a  new  object,  so  innocent  and  unconscioU 
aa  this  child,  to  larish  her  affection  upon.     Do  not  let  1 
grudge  her  the  consohition,  or  poison  tlie  pleasore  of  til 

"  I  am  afraid  it  is  done,"  cried  Hester,  in  great  i 
"  I  was  wicked — I  was  more  cme!  than  any  of  our  eaenria 
when  I  said  what  I  did.     1  may  well  bear  with  them ;  foi 
God  knows,  I  am  at  times  no  butter  than  they.    I  have  robba 
my  Margaret  of  her  only  comfort — spoiled  her  only  pleasnrei 

"  No,  no.     Here  she  comes.     Look  at  her." 

Margaret's  face  was  indeed  serene,  and  she  made  as  light  c 
the  matter  as  she  could,  when  Hester  implored  that  she  won^ 
pardon  her  hasty  and  cruel  words,  and  that  she  would  shoi 
her  forgiveness  by  continuing  to  cherish  the  child.  He  n 
not  begin  to  suffer  already  fur  his  mother's  faults,  Hester  a 
There  could  be  no  doubt  of  Margaret's  forgiveness,  nor  of 
forgetfiilness  of  what  had  been  said,  as  far  as  forgetfitlnei 
was  possible.  But  the  worst  of  such  sayings  is,  that  they  a 
in  them  that  which  prevents  their  being  ever  quite  toi^oOa 
Hester  had  effectually  established  a  constraint  in  her  siste 
intercourse  with  the  baby,  and  imposed  upon  Margaret  tl 
incessant  care  of  BcrupulDusly  adjusting  the  claims  of  tl 
mother  and  the  child.  The  evils  arising  from  faulty  b 
may  be  borne,  may  be  concealed,  but  can  nevH-  be 
reared.  Happy  they  whose  part  it  is  to  endure  and  to  eon 
ceal,  ratlier  than  to  ii^ct,  and  to  strive  uselessly  to  repairt'' 

Mai^aret's  part  was  the  easiest  of  the  three,  as  thfy  sat  a 
the  table — she  with  the  baby  in  her  arms,  and  all  agreelq 
that  the  time  was  come  for  an  explanation  with  Morris-^-lb 
depending  on  themselves  for  almost  all  the  work  of  the  h 

"  Come,  Morris,"  said  Hester,  when  the  cloth  was  removed- 
"  yon  must  spare  us  half-an-hour.  We  want  to  consult  »  '  " 
you.     Come  and  sit  down." 

Morris  came,  wltli  &  foiebo^TL^  besjl,. 

"  It  will  be  no  news  to  yoyi,"  aoiftB^ov^"'  "OoiA-^ift  vx^-^^ 
L  poor.     You  know  neariy  as  muttb.  o'i  qmt  bSiw«  » ■•«  io  <» 


Mbes,  as  it  is  right  tliat  jna  thmdi.  We  hne  not  wished  to 
nuke  SBj  further  change  in  our  domestic  plans  till  thit  little 
fellow  waa  bom.  But  now  that  he  is  beginning  to  make  hia 
way  in  the  world,  and  that  his  mother  is  well  and  strong,  we 
feel  that  we  roust  condder  of  some  iriTther  effort  to  spend  still 
less  than  we  do  now." 

"  There  are  two  ways  in  ■which  thia  may  he  done,  we  think, 
Moiria,"  said  Hester.  "  We  may  either  keep  the  comibrt  of 
having  you  with  na,  and  pinch  onrselves  more  as  to  dress  and 
the  table " 

"  Oh !  ma'am,  I  hope  yon  will  not  carry  that  any  fiirflier." 

"  Well,  if  we  do  not  cany  that  any  further,  the  only  thing 
to  be  done,  I  iear,  is  to  part  with  yon." 

"  Is  there  no  other  way,  I  wonder,"  said  Monis,  as  if  think- 
ing alond.  "  If  it  most  be  one  of  these  waya,  it  certainly 
seems  to  me  to  be  better  for  Indlea  to  work  bard  with  good 
food,  thaa  to  have  a  Bcrvant,  and  stint  themselves  in  health 
and  strength.  But  who  would  have  thought  of  mj  young 
ladies  coming  to  ttiiH  ?" 

"It  is  a  situation  in  which  hundreds  and  thousands  on 
placed,  Morris  ;  and  why  not  we,  as  well  as  they  'i  " 

"  May  be  so,  ma'am  :  but  it  grieves  one,  too." 

"  Do  not  grieve.  I  bebjeve  we  all  thiijc  that  this  parting 
with  yon  is  die  fixst  real  grief  that  our  change  of  fortune  hw 
caused  ns.  Somehow  or  other,  we  have  been  exceedingly 
comfortable  in  our  poverty.  If  that  had  been  all,  we  shoola 
have  had  a  very  happy  year  of  it." 

"  One  would  desire  to  say  nothing  against  what  is  God'« 
will,  ma'am ;  but  one  may  be  allowed,  perhaps,  to  hope  that 
better  limes  will  come." 

"  I  do  hope  it,  and  believe  it,"  said  her  master. 

"  And  If  better  times  come,  Morris,  you  will  return  to  va. 
Will  you  not?" 

"  My  dear,  yon  know  nothing  would  make  me  leave  you 
now  (as  you  say  I  am  a  comfort  to  you)  if  I  had  any  right  to 
BXy  I  would  Etay.  1  could  live  Upon  as  little  as  anybody,and 
conld  do  almost  without  any  wages.  But  there  is  my  poor 
sister,  you  know,  ladies.  She  depends  upon  me  for  everyt^ng, 
now  that  she  cannot  work  herself:  and  I  must  earn  money 

"We  are  quite  aware  of  that,"  said  Margaret-  "livfcW 
your  Bake  and  hers,  quite  as  moch  as  toe  wix  ''  ''^ 
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"  Wo  iriah  to  know  what  you  would  like  W  do,"  said  Hester. 
"  Shall  we  try  to  find  a  aitualion  for  yoa  Dear  iis,  or  waul4 
j'ou  lie  happer  to  go  down  among  your  old  fidenda  ?  " 

"  I  had  better  go  where  1  am  sure  of  employment,  i 
Kett«r  go  down  to  Birmmgham  at  once.  I  should  never  have 
lefi  it  but  for  my  young  ladies'  sakes.  But  I  should  be  righl 
glad,  my  deara,  to  leave  it  agajn  for  you,  if  you  can  at  anj 
time  vmtc  to  say  you  wiah  for  me  back.  ITiere  is  anothei 
way  I  have  thought  of  sometimes  ;  but,  of  course,  you  ca 
have  overlooked  anything  that  could  occur  to  me.  If 
would  all  go  to  Birmingham,  you  have  so  many  friends  t 
and  my  master  would  be  valued  aa  he  ought  to  be  ;  whii 
there  is  no  sign  of  hia  b^g  in  this  place.  I  do  not  like  thifl 
place,  my  dears.    It  is  not  good  enough  for  you." 

"  We  think  any  place  good  enough  for  ua  where  there  are 
men  and  women  living,"  said  Hope,  kindly  but  graf^jt 
"  Others  have  thought  as  you  do,  Morris,  and  have  ofibrad  tt 
temptations  to  go  away ;  but  we  do  not  think  it  right, 
go,  we  shall  leave  behind  us  a  bad  character,  which  we 
deserve.  If  we  stay,  I  have  very  httle  doubt  of  recovering  m] 
professional  character,  and  winning  over  our  neighbours  U 
think  better  of  us,  and  be  kind  to  ua  again.  We  mean  to  tiy 
for  it,  if  I  should  have  to  hire  myself  out  as  a  porter  in  Mr, 
Grey's  yards." 

"  Pray,  don't  say  that,  sir.  But,  indeed,  I  believe  you  are  « 
far  right  as  that  the  good  always  conquers  at  last," 

"  Just  so,  Morris :  that  is  what  we  trust.  And  for  the  ati 
of  this  little  fellow,  if  for  nothing  else,  we  must  stand  by  oi 
good  name.  Who  knows  hut  that  I  may  leave  him  a  fil 
flourishing  practice  in  this  very  place,  when  I  retire  t 
die  ? — always  supposing  he  means  to  follow  his  father's  pn 
lession," 

"  Sir,  that  is  looking  forward  very  far." 
"  So  it  is,  Morris,     But  however  people  may  disapprove  ( 
looking  forward  too  far,  it  is  difficult  to  help  it  when  the 
become  parents.     Tour  mistress  could  tell  you,  if  she 
own  the  truth,  that  she  sees  her  son's  manly  boauty" 
imder  that  little  wry  mouth,  and  that  odd  huitDu  o*" 
Why  may  not  I  just  as  well  fancy  him  a  young  hu- 
"Morris  would  say,  as  she  once  said  to  nie 
Margaret,  "  'Kemember  death,  my  dear;  rememb 
^^    "We  will  remember  it"  «aiS.  ^Ibsmt^ ''■'"  -  ■" 
Btabcr  at  the  same  time  Goaa  twkc^  ' 
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who  gave  life  can  preserve  it :  and  this  shall  be  my  tnist  for 
you  ail,  my  dears,  when  1  am  far  away  from  you.  There  iij 
a  knock  1  I  must  go.  Ohl  Miss  Margaret,  who  will  there  be 
to  go  to  the  door  when  I  am  gone,  but  you?" 

Mr.  Jones  had  knocked  at  &e  door,  and  lefl  a  letter.  These 
were  ite  contents : — 

"  Sir, — I  hope  you  will  excuse  the  liberty  I  take  in  applying 
to  you  for  my  own  satistaction.  My  wife  and  i  have  perceived 
with  much  concern  that  we  have  lost  much  of  your  custom  of 
late.  We  mind  little  the  mere  falling  off  of  custom  in  any 
quarter,  in  comparison  with  failing  to  give  satis&ction.  We 
have  always  tried,  I  am  sure,  to  give  satisfaction  in  our 
dealings  with  your  family,  sir ;  and  if  there  has  been  any 
offence,  I  can  assure  you  it  is  unintentional,  and  shall  feel 
obliged  by  knowing  what  it  is.  We  cannot  conceive,  sir, 
where  you  get  your  meat,  if  not  from  us ;  and  if  you  have  the 
trouble  of  buying  it  fiom  a  distance,  1  can  only  say  we  should 
be  happy  to  save  you  the  trouble,  if  we  knew  how  to  serve 
you  to  yoar  liking  ;  for,  sir,  we  have  a  great  respect  for  you 
and  yours. 

"  Tour  obedient  servants, 

"  John  Jones, 
"  Mabt  Jones." 

"  The  kind  souls '."  cried  Hester.  "  What  must  we  say  to 
them?" 

"  We  must  set  their  minds  at  ease  about  our  good-will  to 
them.  How  that  little  fellow  stares  about  him,  like  a  child  of 
double  his  age  !  I  do  believe  I  could  make  him  look  wise  at 
mj'  watch  already.  Yes,  we  must  set  the  Joneses  at  ease,  at 
all  events." 

"  But  how  ?  We  must  not  tell  them  that  we  cannot  afford 
to  buy  of  them  as  we  did." 

"  No ;  that  would  be  begging.  We  must  trust  to  their 
'  not  to  press  too  closely  for  a  reason,  whoa  onoe 
1  that  we  respect  them  as  highly  aa  they  poBsibly  can 

laay  trust  them,"  said  Margaret,  "  I  am  convinced. 
":  in  your  face,  and  be  satisfied  without  further 
my  advice,  therefore,  is,  that,  ^CiU.^-MA.-wf*fc- 


low.     They  shaW  uo\.  sv\Set  ».  -sBRrai-wifi*  i 


that  I  can  save  them.     Good  niglit,  my  boy!      What  I  flfl 
have  not  learned  to  kiss  yet.     Wdl,  smong  as  all,  yaa  id^ 
foon  know  how,  if  teaching  will  do  it.     What  a  spirit  lie  hnl 
1  fancy  he  will  ttun  out  like  Frank." 


CHAPTER  XXXK. 


Alvost  as  soon  aa  Hope  had  left  the  house,  Sydncry  Gr^ 
amved,  looking  full  of  importance.  He  took  care  to  ebot  the 
dooT  before  he  would  tell  hla  erranil.  His  mother  had  been 
obhged  to  trust  him  for  wont  of  auother  messenger  ;  and  be 
delivered  his  message  with  a  little  of  the  par.tde  of  mysteij 
he  had  derived  from  her.  Mr.  Grey's  fajoily  had  become 
uneasy  about  his  returning  from  the  markets  in  the  eveoiK 
since  robberies  had  become  so  frequent  as  they  now  were,  ■>"< 
the  days  so  short ;  and  had  at  length  persuaded  him  to  ale^ 
at  the  more  distant  market-towns  he  had  to  visit,  aad  return 
the  next  morning.  From  Blickley  he  could  get  home  before 
the  evening  closed  in ;  but  on  two  days  in  the  week  he  was  to 
remain  out  all  night.  When  he  had  agreed  to  this,  his  family 
had  applauded  him  and  felt  satisfied :  but  as  the  eveaing  drew 
on,  on  occasion  of  this  his  first  absence,  Mrs.  Grey  and  Sophia 
had  grown  nervous  on  their  own  account.  They  rectdled  Gt(ay 
after  story,  which  they  had  lately  heard,  of  robberies  at  atrreai 
sohtary  houses  in  the  country  round;  and,  though  their  " 
was  cot  solitary,  they  could  not  reconcile  themselves  to 
to  rest  without  the  comfort  of  knowing  that  there 
usual,  a  strong  man  on  their  premises.  If  they  had 
aware  how  many  strong  men  there  were  sometimes  on 
premises  at  night,  they  would  not  have  been  satisfied  yn& 
having  one  within  their  walls.  Not  having  been  inlbnBed, 
however,  how  cleverly  their  dogs  were  silenced,  hair  mBiih 
poached  game  was  divided  under  the  shelter  of  th»r  stsdca  <^ 
deals,  and  what  dextrous  abstractions  were  at  such  tiiBes  nuide 
from  the  store  of  com  in  their  granaries,  and  coal  in  their 
lighters,  they  proposed  nothing  further  than  to  beg  the  &Taiir 
of  Mr,  Hope  that  he  would  take  a  bed  in  tlieir  honse  for 


of  Mr.  Hope  that  he  would  take  a  bed  in  tlieir  honse  &r  tUj^l 

one  night.      They  dared  not  engage  any  of  the  men  frooi  l^^| 

yards  to  defend  thtm  ■,  t\ie^  \ia:iQsii.'yk.T.GTe'i"aWse,M»d^^H 

^■n^t  not  be  pleased  \l  ^vj  ^o^e&  »'^l  ^>^^  ^n  ^b»x:  i^H 
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servaiiU:  but  it  wauld  be  tbc  greatest  comfort  if  Mr.  liope 
would  come,  as  if  to  supper,  and  stay  the  night.  The  spare 
room  waa  ready  ;  and  Mrs.  Gi^j  hoped  be  would  not  object 
to  leaving  his  family  juat  for  once.  Mr-  Grey  intended  to  do 
the  same  thing  twice  a  week,  till  the  days  should  leagthea, 
and  the  roads  become  safer. 

Though  Sydney  made  the  most  of  his  message,  he  declared 
himself  not  thoroughly  pleased  with  it. 

"  They  might  have  trusted  me  to  take  care  of  them,"  said 
he.     "  If  they  had  just  let  me  have  my  father's  pistols ." 

"  Como,  come,  Sydney,  do  not  talk  of  pistols,"  said  Hester, 
who  did  not  relish  any  part  of  the  affair. 

"  He  would  not  talk  of  ihem  if  he  thought  they  were  likely 
to  be  wanted,"  observed  Margaret. 

"  Likely]  when  were  they  ever  more  likely  to  be  wanted,  I 
should  like  to  know!  Did  you  hear  what  happened  at  the 
Eussell  Taylors'  last  night?" 

"  No ;  and  we  do  not  wish  to  hear.  Do  not  tell  us  anjr 
horrible  stories,  unless  you  mean  my  husband  to  stay  at  home 
to-night." 

"  Oh,  you  must  just  hear  this,  because  it  ended  well ;  that 
is,  nobody  was  killed.  Mr.  Walcot  told  Sophia  all  a,bout  it 
this  morning ;  and  it  was  partly  that  which  made  her 
anxious  to  have  some  one  sleep  in  the  house  to-night." 

"  Well,  then,  do  not  tell  us,  or  you  will  make  us  anxious 
for  the  same  thing." 

'■  What  would  your  mother  say  if  you  were  to  carry  home 
word  that  Mr.  Hope  could  not  come — that  his  iamily  dare  not 
part  with  him?" 

"  Oh,  then  she  must  let  me  have  my  father's  pistols,  and 
watch  for  the  fellows.  If  they  came  about  our  windows  as 
they  did  about  tte  Russell  Taylors',  how  I  would  let  fly 
among  them!  They  came  rapping  at  the  shutters,  at  two  thia 
morning  ;  and  when  Mr.  Taylor  looked  out  from  his  bedroom 
above,  they  goid  they  would  not  trouble  themselves  to  get  in, 
if  he  would  throw  out  his  money  !" 

"  And  did  he?" 

"  Yes.  They  raised  a  hat  upon  a  pole,  and  he  put  in  four 
or  five  pounds — all  be  had  in  the  house,  he  told  them.  So 
they  went  away  ;  but  none  of  the  fiimUy  thought  of  going  to 
bed  again." 

"^  dare  fiay  jiot.  And  w\\at  eoit  n'l  toti'*s*«t«.'^''=*  , 
— '  -----     —  ^  about  Ibeu  \rtift-a«*,s  ^«:']  •^^^'^ 


H 


"  ?Cot  bVe  Loudon  tliieves,"  said  Sydney,  conseqneotially,  ■ 
ii'  lie  knew  all  about  London  thieves.  "  They  are  the  di» 
tressed  country  people,  no  doubt — such  as  would  no  mott 
think  of  standing  u  second  shot  from  my  pistol,  tbaa  of, 
keeping  the  atraitB  of  Thcnnopylte,  Look  liere," 
tinned,  shoving  the  end  of  a  pistol,  which  peeped  from  i 
pocket  inside  hia  coat;  "here's  a  tiing  that  -nill  pat  such, 
(,'entry  into  a  fine  taking." 

"  Pray,  is  that  pistol  loaded?"  inquired  Hester,  pressing  her. 
infant  to  her. 

"  To  be  sure.  What  is  the  use  of  a  pistol  if  it  i 
loaded  ?  It  might  as  well  be  in  the  shop  as  in  my  pockety 
then.  Look  at  her,  cousin  Margaret !  If  she  is  not  in  aS 
great  a  fright  as  the  cowardly  thieves  1  Why,  cousin  Hester, 
don't  you  see,  if  this  pistol  went  off,  it  would  not  ahoot  y 
the  baby.     It  would  go  straight  through  me." 

"  That  ia  a  great  comfort.  But  I  had  ratter  you  would  gt 
away,  you  and  your  pistol.  Pray,  does  your  mother  knoir 
that  you  carry  one?" 

"  No.    Wind  you  don't  tell  her.    I  trust  you  not  to  tell  h 
Itemcmber,  I  would  not  have  told  you  if  I  had  not  felt  sure  ri 

"  You  had  better  not  have  felt  sure  of  us.  However,  i 
will  not  tell  your  mother;  but  my  husband  will  tell  Mr.  Grg 
to-morrow,  when  he  comes  home.  If  he  choosea  tliat  yM 
should  carry  loaded  pistols  about,  there  will  be  i 

"  I  have  a  great  mind  to  aay  I  will  ahoot  you  if  yon  tellj 
cried  Sydney,  presenting  the  pistol  with  a  grand  air.  But  It 
saw  that  he  made  his  cousins  really  uneasy,  and  he  laid  i 
down  on  the  table,  offering  to  leave  it  with  them  for  the  n' 
if  they  thought  it  would  make  them  feel  any  safer,  Thra 
were  plenty  more  at  home, 

"  Thank  you,"  s^d  Margaret,  "  but  I  believe  we  are  d 
afraid  of  loaded  pistala  than  of  thievea.     The  sooner  you  U 
it  away  the  better.     Yon  can  go  now,  presently,  for  hen 
comes  my  brother." 

Sydney  quickly  pocketed  his  pistol.  Hope  agreed  to  f_ 
and  promised  to  be  at  Mr,  Grey'a  to  sapper  by  nine  o'doek. 

Margaiet  was  incessantly  thinking  of  Maria  in  these  hu 
evenings,  wheu  alaima  of  one  kind  or  another  were  all  abraai 
She  now  thought  ahe  -wo-oii  ?,o  ■w'^fti  %-^6i«^ ,  itajai.  ii^ 
iour  or  two  -with  M.aTia,tetarHtas,\).i  ■i*'ranft."\«a 
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■w-oQld  be  going  to  the  Greys'.     Maria's  landlord  would  see 
her  home,  no  doubt. 

She  found  her  friend  busy  with  book  nnd  needle,  and  as 
well  in  health  as  neual,  but  obviously  somewhat  moved  by 
the  diamal  stories  which  bad  tiavelled  from  mouth  to  mouth 
through  Deerbrook  during  the  day.  It  seemed  hardly  right 
that  any  person  in  delicate  health  should  be  lonely  at  such  a 
time;  and  it  occurred  to  Margaret  that  her  friend  might  like 
to  go  home  with  her,  and  occupy  the  bed  which  was  this 
ni^t  to  spare.  Maria  thankfully  accepted  the  offer,  and  Itrt 
Margaret  put  up  her  little  bundle  fur  her.  The  &rrier 
escorted  them  to  the  steps  of  the  comer-house,  and  then  led 

The  door  was  half-open,  as  Morris  was  talking  with  some 
one  on  the  mat  in  the  haU.  An  extremely  tall  woman,  with 
a  crying  baby  in  her  arms,  made  way  ibr  the  ladies,  not 
by  going  out  of  the  honse,  but  by  stepping  further  into  the 
hall. 

"Morris, had  you.  not  better  shut  the  door?"  said  Margaret ; 
"  the  wind  blows  in  so,  it  is  enough  to  chill  the  whole  house." 

But  Moms  held  the  door  open,  rather  wider  than  before. 

"  So  the  gentleman  is  not  at  home,"  said  the  taU  wom-on, 
gruffly.  "  If  I  come  again  in  an  hour  with  my  poor  baby, 
will  he  be  at  home  then  ?  " 

"  Is  my  brother  gone,  Morris  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Mias  :  three  minutes  ago." 

"  Then  he  will  not  be  back  in  an  hour.     Wo  do  not  enpect 

"  This  good  woman  had  better  go  to  Mr.  Waleot,  ma'am,  a^ 
1  have  been  telling  her.     There's  no  doubt  he  is  at  home." 

"  I  could  wait  here  till  the  gentleman  comes  home,"  said 
the  tall  woman ;  "  and  so  get  the  first  advice  for  my  poor 
baby.     'Tis  very  ill,  ma'am." 

"  Better  go  to  Mr.  Waleot,"  persisted  Morris. 

"  Or  to  my  brother  at  Mr.  Grey's,"  said  Margaret,  unwill- 
ing to  lose  the  chance  of  a  new  patient  for  Edward,  and    J 
thinking  his  advice  better,  for  the  child's  sake,  than  Mr,    I 
Walcot's.  ■ 

"  It  is  far  the  readiest  way  to  go  to  Mr.  Walcot's,"  declared      ' 
Maria,  whose  arm  Margaret  felt  to  tremble  within  her  own. 

"  I  believe  you  are  right,"  said  Mi«^i>A.  "■XwvV-A.'wssjt^ 
not  waste  anymore  tune  here, gOo^-notaB-TL.    "SMssk^ ■os^'e."^^ 
(fie  di&reace  to  jour  child."  m 
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"  If  you  would  ict  me  wait  tUI  ^e  gentlemsn  comes  home/ 
siiid  the  tall  woman. 

"  Impossible.     It  is  too  late  to-night  for  patienta  to  mlt 

This  lady's  landlord,  withoui  there,  will  show  yon  the  way  t»' 
Mr.  Walcot's.     Call  him,  Morris." 

Morris  went  out  upon  the  steps,  but  the  tall  woman  p 
her,  and  was  gone.     Morris  stepped  in  briskly,  and  pot  np 
the  chain. 

"  You  were  very  ready  to  send  a  new  patient  to  Mr.  Woleo^ 
Morrifl,"  said  Margaret,  smihug. 

"  I  had  a  fancy  that  it  was  a  sort  of  patient  that  my 
would  not  be  the  better  for,"  replied  Morris,  "  I  did  a 
the  looks  of  the  person." 

"  Nor  I,"  s^d  Maria. 

The  drawing-room  door  waa  heard  to  open,  and  Morria  pot 
her  finger  on  her  hps.     Hester  had  been  alone  nearly  to^ 
minutes  ;  she  was  growing  nervous,  and  wanted  to  know  whtf 
all  this  talking  in  the  hall  waa  about.     She  was  told  fiat 
Mr.  Hope  had  been  inquired  for,  about  a  sick  baby  ;  and  in 
rest  of  the  discourse  vent  to  the  account  of  Maria's  iinexpe 
arriTal.     Hester  welcomed.  Maria  kindly,  ordered  up  the 
pheasant  and  the  wine,  and  then,  leaving  the  friends 
themselves  over  the  fire,  retired  to  rest.     Mon-ia  wa 
to  go  too,  as  she  still  slept  in  her  mistress's  room,  and 
to  keep  early  hours,  since,  in  addition  to  her  labours  of 
day,  she  was  at  the  baby's  call  in  the  night.     Margaret 
see  her  friend  to  her  room.     Morris  must  not  remain  np  o 
their  account. 

"  How  comfortable  this  is ! "  cried  Maria,  in  a  gleeful  tone 
aa  she  looked  round  upon  the  crackling  fire,  the  tray,  the 
and  her  companion,     "  How  unlooked  for,  to  pass  a  who! 
evening  and  night  without  being  afraid  of  anything  1" 

"  What  an  admission  from  you  I — that  you  are  afraid 
something  every  night." 

"  That  is  just  the  plain  truth.  When  I  used  to  read 
the  horrors  of  living  in  a  solitary  house  in  the  country, 
little  thought  how  much  of  the  same  terror  I  should  & 
from  living  Bolitary  in  a  house  in  a  village.  You  wood 
what  could  happen  to  me,  I  dare  say  ;  and  perhaps  it  woii 
not  he  very  easy  to  suppose  any  peril  which  would  stv 
f^xamination. 

"  I  was  going  to  say  Oia.t  ywi  woi  "«e  v.-t«.  yw^ws^'*^  w 
^Mi  being  so  poor  \.\>at  \\ieTe.  m  m  vvA-acEmtw.  v>  -oSk* 
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^^^■sml  you  have  neither  money  nor  jewels,  nor  plate, 
^^cEi  tempt  thieves  I — fur  our  few  forks  and  spoons  are  hardF 
wortlt  breaking  into  a  house  for.'' 

"  People  who  want  bread,  however,  may  think  it  wortk 
while  to  break  in  for  that:  and  while  our  thieres  ari     '  ' 
of  people,  and  not  the  London  gentry  whom  Sydney 
of  talking  of,  it  may  be  enough  that  gentlemen  and  ladies  livs 
in  houses  to  make  the  Btarving  suppose  that  they  shall  fij 
emoething  valuable  there," 

"  They  would  soon  learn  better  if  they  came  here.  I  doubl 
whether,  when  you  and  I  have  done  our  supper,  they  would 
find  anythir^  to  eat.  But  how  do  you  show  your 
should  ILkc  to  know?     Do  you  screaffn?" 

"  I  never  screamed  in  my  life,  as  far  as  I  remember. 
Screaming  appears  to  me  the  most  mmatural  of  human  sounds. 
I  never  feh  ihe  slighteBt  inclination  to  express  myself  in  that 


"Nor  I:  but  I  never  Nud  so,  because  I  thought  n 
would  believe  me," 

"  No  :  the  true  mood  for  lliese  dclefiil  winter  nights 
sit  trying  to  read,  but  nerer  able  to  6x  your  attention  ibrfirri 
minutes,  for  some  odd  noise  or  another.  And  yet  it  is  almost 
worse  to  hear  nothing  but  a  cinder  fiilling  on  the  hearth  now 
and  then,  startling  you  Uhe  a  pietol-sbot.  Then  it  seems  as  if' 
somebody  was  opening  th^  shutter  outside,  and  then  tapping" 
at  the  window-  I  have  got  so  into  the  habit  of  looking  at  the 
window  at  night,  expecting  to  see  a  face  squeezed  flat  against 
the  pane,  that  I  have  yielded  up  my  credit  to  myself,  and 
acttmlly  have  the  blinds  drawn  down  when  the  outside 
shutters  are  closed.'" 

"  How  glad  I  am  to  find  you  are  no  braver  than  the  rest  <yf 
us!" 

"  No  ;  do  not  be  glad.  It  is  very  painful,  night  after  night. 
Every  step  chnks  or  craunches  in  the  farrier's  yard,  you  know. 
This  ought  to  be  a  comfort:  but  sometimes  I  cannot  clearly 
teU  where  the  sound  comes  from.  More  than  once  lately  f ' 
have  Jancied  it  was  behind  me,  and  have  turned  rmind  ii 
greater  hurry  than  you  would  think  I  could  use.  My  roc 
are  a  good  way  from  the  rest  of  the  house ;  you  remember 
the  length  of  the  pass^e  btlween.  I  do  not  like  disturbing 
the  family  in  the  evenings  ;  but  I  have  bftsro.  w^'^o.  ^  *" 

zb>g,  oDce  or  twice  this  week, 'wl^boafc  mq     "'* 
^gi^Jir  the  aako  of  -  -    -  .-..m^^^d 
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A  very  gufficient  reason.      But  I  bad  no  idea  of  all  t 

1  you." 

You  liave  heard  me  say  some  fine  thinga  about  the  vdiHil 
of  time  to  me — about  the  blessings  of  my  Jong  evenings.    Far  1 
ali  that  (true  as  it  is),  I  have  got  into  the  way  of  going  to  bed 
soon  after  ten,  just  because  I  know  every  one  else  in  the  house 
is  in  bed,  and  I  do  not  hie  to  be  the  oiiy  person  up." 

"  That  is  the  reason  why  you  are  looking  so  well,  not- 
withstanding all  these  terrors.  But,  Maria,  what  has  become 
of  your  bravery  ?" 

"  It  is  jufrt  where  it  was.  I  am  no  more  afraid  than  I  used 
to  be  of  evils  which  may  be  met  with  a  mature  mind :  and 
just  as  much  afraid  as  ever  of  those  which  terrified  my  child- 

"  Our  baby  shall  never  be  afraid  of  anything,"  asserted 
Margaret.  "  But  Maria,  something  must  be  done  for  your 
relief." 

"  That  is  just  what  I  hoped  and  expected  you  would  say, 
and  the  reason  why  I  exposed  myself  to  you." 

"  Why  do  not  the  Greys  offer  you  a  room  there  for  the 
winter  ?     That  seems  the  simplest  and  most  obvious  plan." 

"  It  is  not  convenient," 

' '  How  should  that  be  ?  " 

"  The  bed  would  have  to  be  uncovered,  you  know  ;  and  li 
mahogany  wash-stand  might  be  splashed." 

"  They  can  get  a  room  ready  for  a  guest,  to  relieve  tl 
own  fears,  but  not  yours.     Can  nothing  be  done  about  it?' 

"Not  unless  the  Rowlands  should  take  in  Mr.  Wai 
because  he  is  afraid  to  live  alone :  in  such  case,  the  C 
would  take  me  in  for  the  same  reason.     But  that  will  n 
so,  Margaret,  I  will  ask  you  plainly,  and  you  will  anai 
plainly — could  you,  widiout  too   much  pain,  trouble,  i 
inconvenience,  spend  an  evening  or  two  a  week  with  me,  j' 
till  this  panic  is  passed  7     If  you  could  put  it  in  my  |)ov 
be  always  looking  forward  to  an  evening  of  relief,  it  v 
break  the  sense  of  solitude,  and  make  all  ^e  difference  to  n 
I  see  the  selfishness  of  this  ;  but  I  really  think  it  is  better  I 
own  my  weakitess  than  to  struggle  uselessly  against  it  a 
longer." 

"  I  could  do  that — snould  like  of  all  things  to  do  i 
Morris  goes  ;  bul  flia.-ti  'flilL  be.  ao  aooa ." 

"  MornB  I  where  is  eVe  ij(iaig,Y' 
■garet  relaWi  tiaa  ^icc*  sf  *' 
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be  told  tfi  any  one  else  til!  tlie  lust  moment,  Maria  forgot 
Ijer  own  troubles,  or  deapiaod  them  as  she  listened,  so  grieved 
was  she  for  her  triends,  including  Morris.  Margaret  was  mit 
very  sorry  on  Morris's  own  account.  Morris  wanted  rest — an 
eo^er  place.     She  had  had  too  much  upon  her  for  some  time 

"  What  then  will  you  have,  when  she  is  gone?" 

"  If  I  have  work  enough  to  drive  all  thought  out  cl'  my 
Lead,  I  shall  be  thanktul.  Meantime,  I  will  bestow  my  test 
wit  upon  your  case." 

"  I  am  ashamed  of  my  case  already.     While  sitting  ii 
this  comfort  here,  I  can  hardly  believe  ia  my  own  tremorB,  of 
no  earlier  date  than  last  night.      Come,  let  us  draw  to  the  fire. 
1  hope  we  shall  not  end  with  sitting  up  all  night ;  but  I  fe( 
if  I  should  like  it  very  much," 

Mai^aret  stirred  up  a  blaze,  and  put  out  the  candles, 
economy  was  now  beneath  her  care.      As  she  took  her  seat 
beside  her  friend,  she  said, 

"  Maria,  did  you  ever  know  any  place  bo  dull  and  dis 
as  Deerbrook  is  now  ?     Is  it  not  enough  to  make  any  heart  as 
heavy  as  the  fortunes  of  the  place?" 

"  Even  the  little  that  I  see  cf  it,  in  going  to  and  team  the 
Greys,  looks  sad  enough.  You  see  the  outskirts,  whioh  I 
suppose  are  worse  still." 

"  The  very  air  feels  too  heavy  to  breathe.  The  cottages, 
and  even  the  better  houses,  appear  ta  my  eyes  damp  and 
weather-stained  on  the  outside,  and  silent  within.  The  children 
sit  shivering  on  the  thresholds — do  not  they? — instead  of 
shouting  at  their  play  as  they  did.  Every  one  looks  dis- 
contented, and  complains — the  poor  of  want  of  bread,  and 
every  one  else  of  hari  times,  and  all  manner  of  woes,  that  one 
never  hears  of  in  prosperous  seasons.  Mr.  James  says  the 
actions  for  trespass  are  beyond  all  example ;  Mr.  Tucker 
declares  his  dog,  that  died  the  other  day,  was  poisoned ;  and 
1  never  pass  the  Green  but  the  women  are  even  quarrelling 
for  precedence  at  the  pump." 

"  1  have  witnessed  some  of  this,  but  not  all:  and  neither,  1 
suspect,  have  you,  Margaret,  though  you  think  yon  have. 
We  see  the  afiiurs  of  the  world  in  shadow,  you  know,  when 
oar  own  hearts  are  sad." 

"  My  heart  is  not  so  sad  as  you  think.     Two.  4a  Tia\.\«Si!«*'< 

me:  bat  that  is  because  you  do  iiQt\>ft\«CTft"«V».\.'\-*-'^^^ 

^gLm^t  Af  is  not  to  blame  for  aay&.inxftva.X.V'a.'iVK^'^s*" 
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^^f*j  tx  least,  he  has  only  beea  ntieMikca, — that  tiiere 
been  no  fickleness,  uo  Eclfishness,  in  hiiD.     I  conld  nt ' 
of  tUs,  e»en  to  you,  Maria,  if  it  were  not  a  duty 
Yon  most  not  be  left  to  suppose  from  my  silence  that  he 
to  blame,  as  yoa  think  he  i«.      I  eaSer  from  no  aettOB 
injury  from  him.     I  got  over  that,  long  ago." 

Maria  would  not  say,  ae  she  thought,  "  Ton  had  to  gm 
over  it,  then  ?  " 

"  It  makes  me  very  unhappy  to  think  how  he  is  B»ifferiog, 
— how  much  more  he  has  to  bear  than  I ;  ao  much  nutFC  than 
the  separation  and  the  blank.  He  caimot  tntat  me  as  1 
tnisted  him ;  and  that  is,  indeed,  to  be  vithoat  consolation-'' 

"  Do  men  erer  trust  as  women  do?" 

"  Yes,  Edward  does.  If  he  were  to  go  to  India  for  Iwinlv 
years,  he  would  know,  as  certainly  as  1  should,  that  Heafcr 
would  be  widowed  in  Grery  thought  till  his  retom.  And  thr 
time  will  Mme  when  Pliilip  will  know  this  as  certainly  of 
me.  It  is  but  a  little  while  yet  that  I  have  waited,  Mao* ; 
but  it  does  sometimes  seem  a  weary  waiting." 

Maria  took  her  friend's  hand,  in  token  of  the  sympathy  tbf 
could  not  speak, — so  much  of  hiqielessness  was  ttiere  '  "" 

"  I  know  yoa  and  o^eis  think  that  this  wailing  is 
for  ever." 

"No,  love;  not  so." 

"  Or  that  a  certainty  which  is  even  worse  will 
day.     But  it  will  be  otherwise.     His  love  can  no 
quenched  or  ali«iated  by  the  slanders  of  a  wicked 
than  the  sun  can  be  put  out  by  an  ecUpae,  or  sent  to  e 
another  world,  leaving  us  mourning." 

"Toa  judge  by  your  own  soul,  Margaret ;  and  that 
be  a  faithful  guide.  Yon  judge  him  by  your  own  sonl,- 
and  how  much  by  this?"  she  addexi,  with  a  smile,  firing 
her  eyes  oa  the  turquoise  ring,  which  was  Philip's-  ptt, 
and  which,  safely  guarded,  was  on  a  finger  of  the  kand  aher 
held, 

Ma^aret  blushed.     She  could  not  have  denied,  if 
pressed,  that  stane  httle  tinge  of  the  Eastern  anpeiatition 
entered  into  this  sacred  ring,  and  lay  there,  like  the  fire 
the  opal.     She  could  not  have  denied,  that,  when  abe  dmri 
on  every  moimng,  site  not^  vUh  sads£ictioa  that  its  "  * 
was  as  dear  and  br^^i.  as  *?)«- 
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it  possible  that  he  retains  gift*  of  yours?  Yf^t,  I  think,  if 
he  did  not,  this  ring  would  not  be  on  your  finger." 

"  He  does  keep  whateTer  I  gore  him.  Thank  Godt  h» 
k^eps  them.  This  is  one  of  my  greatest  comforts :  it  is  Uitt 
only  way  I  have  left  of  speaking  to  him.  But  if  it  were  not 
so,  this  ring  would  still  be  where  it  is.  I  would  not  give  it 
Dp.  I  am  not  altered.  I  am  not  angry  with  him.  His  lore 
is  as  precious  to  me  as  it  ever  was,  and  I  will  not  give  up  the 
tokens  of  it.  Why,  Maria,  you  surely  cannot  suppose  that 
these  things  have  any  other  value  or  use  but  as  given  by 
him  1  You  cannot  suppose  that  I  dread  the  imputalJOD  of 
keeping  them  for  their  own  Bakesl" 

"No:  but " 

"But  what?" 

' '  Is  any  proof  of  his  fonner  regard  of  falue  now  T  That  it 
the  question.  It  has  only  very  lately  become  a  question  with 
nte.  I  have  only  lately  learned  to  think  him  in  &iilt,  I 
excused  him  before     ....     I  excused  him  as  long  as  I 

"  You  will  unlearn  your  present  opinion  of  hhn.  Yes ; 
everything  that  was  ever  valuahle  from  him  is  more  precious 
than  ever  now, — now  that  he  is  under  a  spell,  and  cannot 
speak  his  soul.  If  it  were,  aa  you  think,  if  he  loved  me  no 
longer,  they  would  be  still  more  precious,  as  a  relic  of  the 
dead.     But  it  is  not  so." 

"  If  iaith  can  remove  mountains,  we  may  have  to  rcjoics 
for  you  still,  Margaret ;  for  there  can  be  no  mass  of  calumnies 
between  you  and  him  which  you  have  not  faith  enough  to 
overthrow." 

"  Thaiik  you  for  that.  It  is  the  best  word  of  comfort  that 
has  come  to  me  from  without  for  many  a  day.  Now  there  ia 
one  thing  more  in  which  you  can  perhaps  help  me.  I  have 
heard  nothing  about  him  for  so  long  I  You  see  Mr.  Bowland 
a(»netimes  (I  know  he  feels  a  great  friendship  for  you);  and 
you  meet  the  younger  children.  Do  you  hear  nothing  what- 
ever about  him  ?" 

"  Nothing :  nor  do  they.  Mr.  Rowland  told  me,  a  fortnight 
ago,  that  Mt9.  Rowland  and  he  are  seriously  uneasy  at  obtain- 
ing no  answers  to  their  repeated  letters  to  Mr.  Enderby. 
Mrs.  Kowland  ia  more  disturbed,  I  believe,  than  she  choosea 
to  show.  She  must  fed  herself  responaihk.  SW'twa 'vs«^ 
various  weans  of  accounting  for  lAa  6i\EOE»,'^'^'»i''°*'°''^™ 
"     .flKgivea  that  up,  and  is  aflentmtet  Vom.   ^^  "*■  "" 
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not  far  the  impossibility  ol'  leaving  home  at  sucli  a  tinie  U 
this,  Mr.  Bowland  would  go  to  London  to  aatisfj  liirasdC 
2fmigar«t,  1  believe  you  are  the  only  person  who  has  smileJ 
«t  this.'' 

"  Perhaps  I  am  the  only  one  who  understands  liim.     1  hiiJ 
mher  know  of  this  silence  than  of  all  the   letters  he  could 
hftTe  wtittea  to  Mrs.  Rowland.     If  he  had  been  ill,  they  mnild 
certainly  have  heard." 
"Yes;  they  say  so." 

"  Then  that  is  enough.     Let  us  say  no  more  now." 
"  You  have  said   that  which  has  cheered   me  for  you, 
Margaret,  though,  as  we  poor  irreligious  human  beings  often 
say  to  each  other,  '  I  wish  I  had  your  faith.'     Yon  liave  glvea 
me  more  than  I  had,  however.     But  are  we  to  say  no  mow 
about  anything  ?     5!ust  we  leave  this  comfortable  fire,  and  go 
to  steep?" 
I  T^   "  Not  unless  you  wish  it.     I  have  more  to  aak,  if  you  aw 
^fat  tired." 
^B'  "  Come,  ask  me." 

^^'  "  Cannot  you  tell  me  of  some  way  in  which  a  woman  may 
'earn  money?" 

"  A  woman?  Wliat  rateof  womau?  Do  you  mean  your- 
self V  That  question  is  easily  answered.  A  woman  from  thi' 
uneducated  classes  can  get  a  subsistence  by  washing  a,vA 
cooking,  by  milkiag  cows  and  going  to  service,  and,  in  soah' 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  by  working  in  a  cotton  mill,  or  bumiaii- 
ing  plate,  as  you  have  no  doubt  seen  for  yourself  U 
Birmingham.  But,  for  an  educated  woman,  a  woman  with 
the  powers  which  (Jod  gave  her,  religiously  improved,  wilb 
a  reason  which  lays  life  open  before  her,  an  uuderstandiag 
which  surveys  science  as  its  appropriate  task,  and  a  oonacienc^ 
which  would  make  every  species  of  respoasibility  eafe, — for 
such  a  woman  there  is  in  all  England  no  chance  of  Buhsistenci.' 
but  by  teaching — that  almost  ineffectual  teaching,  -which  can 
never  countervail  the  education  of  circumstances,  and  for 
which  not  one  in  a  thousand  is  fit — or  by  being  a  superior 
Miss  Nares — the  feminine  gender  of  the  tailor  and  the 
hatter." 

■'  The  tutor,  the  tailor,  and  the  batter.     Is  this  all  ?" 

■'  All ;  except  that  there  are  departments  of  art  and  liten- 

lure  from  whicU  il  ia  mi^ossiWe  to  shut  women  out.     Thpse 

are   not,  however,  to  Vie  Te%M4K&.  as.  f^^^^^  "^^.^BSJi, 

"    '  lea  the  number  -wW  awxKKa.  Sa  ««.  *»&-^"'*^^""'™ 
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necesBaril;  extremely  small,  it  seems  pretty  certain  that  no 
great  achievements,  in  the  domains  of  art  and  imagination, 
can  be  looked  for  from  either  men  or  women  who  labour 
there  to  supply  their  lower  wants,  or  for  any  oilier  reason 
than  the  pure  love  of  their  work.  While  they  toil  in  any  one 
of  the  arte  of  expression,  if  they  are  not  engrossed  by  some 
loftier  meaning,  the  highest  which  they  will  end  with  express- 
ing will  be,  the  need  of  bread." 

"  True — quite  true.  1  must  not  think  of  any  of  those 
higher  departments  of  labour,  because,  even  if  I  were  qualified, 
what  I  want  is  not  employment,  but  money.  I  am  anxious 
to  earn  some  money,  Maria.  We  are  very  poor.  Edward 
is  trying,  one  way  and  another,  to  earn  money  to  live  upon, 
till  his  practice  comes  back  to  him,  aa  he  is  for  ever  trusting 
it  will.  I  wish  to  earn  something  too,  if  it  be  ever  so  little. 
Can  you  tell  me  of  no  way?" 

"  I  believe  I  should  not  if  I  could.  Why  7  Because  I  think 
you  have  quite  enough  to  do  already,  and  will  soon  have  too 
much.  Just  consider.  When  Morris  goes,  what  hour  of  the 
day  will  you  have  to  spare  ?  Let  us  see ; — do  you  mean  to 
sweep  the  rooms  with  your  own  handa  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Margaret,  smiling. 

"  And  to  scour  them  too  ?  " 

"  No ;  not  quite  that.  We  shall  hire  a  neighbour  to  come 
two  or  three  times  a  week  to  do  the  rougher  parts  of  the 
work.  But  I  mean  to  light  the  fire  in  the  morning  (and  we 
sliall  have  but  one),  and  get  breakfast  ready;  and  tiester  will 
help  me  to  make  the  beds.  That  is  nearly  all  I  shall  let  her 
do  besides  the  sewing ;  for  baby  will  give  her  employment 
enough." 

"Indeed,  I  think  so;  and  that  will  leave  you  too  much. 
Do  not  think,  dear,  of  earning  money.  You  are  doing  all  you 
ought  in  saving  it," 

"  I  must  think  about  it,  because  earning  is  so  much  nobler 
&nd  more  effectual  than  saving.  I  cannot  help  seeing  that 
it  would  be  lar  better  to  earn  the  amount  of  Morris's 
maintenance,  than  to  save  it  by  doing  her  work  badly  myself. 
Not  that  I  shrink  from  the  labour:  1  am  rather  enjoying 
the  prospect  of  it,  as  I  told  you.  Hark  1  what  footstep  is 
that?" 

"  I  heard  it  a  minute  or  two  ago,"  whispered  Maria.,  "  t 
I  did  not  like  to  mention  it." 

gftyifateBod  ia  the  deepert  algBoatec  fc<i\S>»- 
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they  were  not  sure  whether  they  heard  anything  above  At 
beating  of  their  own  hearts;  but  ihey  were  aoon  certain  that 
there  wexe  feet  moving  outside  the  room  door. 

"  The  church-clock  has  hut  lately  goae  twelTe,"  aaid  Maria, 
in  the  faint  hope  that  it  might  be  Eome  one  of  the  household 
yet  stirring. 

Margaret  shook  her  head.  She  rose  soflly  from  her  KXt, 
and  took  a  candle  from  the  table  to  light  it,  saying  she  would 
go  and  see.  Her  hand  trembled  a  little  as  she  held  the  matcL, 
and  the  candle  would  not  immediately  light.  Meantime,  the 
door  opened  without  noiac,  and  some  one  walked  in  and  quite 
up  to  the  gazing  ludies.  It  was  the  tall  woman.  Maria  made 
an  effort  to  reach  the  bell,  but  the  tall  woman  seized  her  arm, 
and  made  her  sit  down,  A  capricious  jet  of  flame  irom  a  coal 
in  the  fire  at  this  moment  lighted  up  the  face  of  the  atnuiger 
for  a  moment,  and  enabled  Maria  to  "  spy  a  creat  peard  tadei 
the  muffler." 

"  "What  do  yon  want  at  this  time?"  said  Margaret. 

"  I  want  money,  and  what  else  I  can  get,"  said  the  intmdei, 
in  the  no  longer  disguised  voice  of  a  man.  "  1  have  been  into 
your  larder,  but  you  seem  to  have  nothing  there." 

"  That  is  true,"  said  Margaret,  firmly,  "  nor  have  we  anv 
money.  We  are  very  poor.  You  could  not  have  come  to  a 
worse  place,  if  you  are  in  want." 

"  Here  is  something,  however,"  said  the  man,  turning  to 
the  tray.  "  With  your  leave,  I'll  eee  what  you  have  left  U 
to  eat." 

He  thrust  one  of  the  candles  between  the  bars  of  the  grate 
to  light  it,  telling  the  ladies  they  had  better  start  no  difficolty, 
lest  they  should  have  reason  to  repent  it.  There  were  otheit 
with  him  in  the  house,  who  would  show  themsdvea  in  an 
instant,  if  any  noise  were  made. 

"  Then  do  yon  make  none — I  beg  it  as  a  favour,"  said 
Margaret.  "  There  is  a  lady  asleep  up-stairs,  with  a  yaj 
young  infant.     If  you  respect  her  life  you  will  be  quiet." 

The  man  did  not  answer,  but  he  was  quiet.  He  out  alioM 
from  the  loaf,  and  carried  them  to  the  door,  and  they  were 
taken  by  somebody  outside.  He  quickly  devoured  the  remains 
of  the  pheasant,  t<^aring  the  meat  Irom  the  bones  with  his 
teeth,  He  drank  from  the  decanter  of  wine,  and  then  carried 
it  where  he  had  taken  the  bread.     Two  men  put  their  headi 

at  the  door,  tioiiei  to  fce  \aKi.a»  ^w&i*  ^o^  drank,  and 
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of  agreement  that  resistance  was  not  to  be  thought  of;  yet 
each  was  conscious  of  a  fceliog  of  rather  pleasant  surprise  tLat 
sLe  was  not  more  alarmed. 

"Now  for  it  I"  said  the  man,  atricling  oddly  about  in  hii 
petticoats,  and  evidently  out  of  patience  with  them.  "  Now 
for  yonr  money!"  As  he  spoke,  he  put  the  spoons  from  the 
tray  into  the  bosom  of  his  gown,  proceeding  to  murmur  at  his 
deficiency  of  pockets. 

Margaret  held  out  her  purse  to  him.  It  contained  one 
single  shilling. 

"  You  don't  mean  this  is  all  you  are  going  to  give  me?" 

"  It  is  all  I  have :  and  I  believe  there  is  not  another  sliiUing 
in  the  house.     I  told  you  we  have  no  money." 

"  And  you  ?  "  said  he,  turning  to  Maria. 

"  I  have  not  my  purse  about  me ;  and  if  I  had  there  ia 
nothing  in  it  worth  your  taking.  I  assure  you  I  have  not  got 
my  purse.  I  am  only  a  visitor  here  for  this  one  night — laiA. 
an  odd  night  it  is  to  have  chosen,  as  it  turns  out." 

"  Give  me  your  watches." 

"  I  have  no  watch.  1  have  not  had  a  watch  these  five  years," 
said  Maria. 

"  I  have  no  watch,"  said  Maigaret.  "  I  sold  mine  a  month 
ago.     I  told  you  we  were  very  poor." 

The  man  muttered  something  about  the  plague  of  gentle- 
folks being  so  poor,  and  about  wondering  that  gentlefolks  were 
not  ashamed  of  being  so  poor.  "  You  have  got  something, 
however,"  he  continued,  fixing  his  eye  on  the  ring  oa 
Margaret's  finger.  "  Give  me  that  ring.  Give  it  me,  or  else 
I'll  take  it." 

Margaret's  heart  sank  with  a  self-reproach  worse  than  her 
grief,  when  she  remembered  how  easily  she  might  have  saved 
this  ring — how  easily  she  might  have  thrust  it  under  the 
fender,  or  dropped  it  into  her  shoe,  into  her  hair,  anywhere, 
while  the  intruder  was  gone  to  the  room-door  to  his  companiooa. 
fehe  felt  that  she  could  never  forgive  herself  for  this  neglect  of 
the  most  precious  thing  she  had  in  the  world — of  that  which., 
moat  belonged  to  Philip. 

"  She  cannot  part  with  that  ring,"  said  Maria.  "  Lookl 
you  may  see  she  had  rather  part  with  any  money  she  is  ever 
likely  to  have  than  with  that  ring." 

She  pointed  to  Margaret,  who  was  aittiti^  Vv^  "^^ 
claaped  as  if  they  were  aever  to  b6  i^oiu^i  a.^A.NiSMa.»> 
""  -  deepest  distress. 
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"  I  can't  help  that,"  said  the  man.  "  I  mnat  tava  vhaX 
can  get." 

He  seized  her  hands,  and,  with  one  gripe  of  his,  made  hi 
fly  open,  Margaret  could  no  longer  endure  to  expose  any  i 
her  feelings  to  the  notice  of  a  stranger  of  this  character.  "  ™ 
paticDt  a  moment,"  said  she ;  and  she  drew  off  the  ring  aJI 
its  guard,  made  of  Hester's  hair,  and  put  them  into  the  Isi 
hand  which  was  held  out  to  receive  them  ;  feeling,  at  t 
moment,  as  if  her  heart  was  breaking.  The  man  ^rew  tJ 
hair  ring  back  into  her  ]ap,  and  tied  the  turtjuoise  in  the  com 
ol'  the  shawl  he  wore. 

"  The  lady  up-stairs  haa  got  a  watch,  I  sappoBe," 

"  Yea,  she  haa  :  let  me  go  and  fetch  it.  Do  let  me  go, 
am  afraid  of  nothing  eo  much  as  her  being  terrified.  If  ji 
have  any  humanity,  let  me  go.      Indeed  I  will  bring  tint. 

"  Well,  there  is  no  man  in  the  house,  I  know,  for  you  I 
call.  Tou  may  go,  Misa  :  but  I  must  step  behind  jo«  to  d 
room-door ;  no  further — she  shan't  see  me,  nor  know  any  a 
is  there,  imleaa  you  tell  her.  This  young  lady  will  sit  a«  ati 
as  a  mouse  till  we  come  back." 

"  Never  mind  me,"  said  Mwia,  to  her  friend.     While  the 
were  gone,  she  sat  as  she  was  desired,  as  atill  ai 
enforced  thereto  by  the  certainly  that  a  man  stood  i 
shadow  by  the  door,  with  his  eve  upon  her  the  whole  time. 

Margaret  lighted  a  chamber  candle,  in  order,  as  she  said,  t 
look  as  usual  if  her  sister  should  aee  her.  The  robber  A~ 
tread  very  aoftly  on  the  stairs,  and  atop  outside  the  chambe 
door.  Morria  was  sitting  up  in  her  truckle-bed, 
listening,  and  wua  on  the  point  of  starting  out  of  i 
that  Margaret's  face  was  pale,  when  Margaret  put  her  fi  ,^ 
on  her  lips,  and  motioned  to  her  to  lie  down.  Heater  w 
asleep,  with  her  sleeping  infant  on  her  arm-  Margaret  i, 
down  the  light,  and  leaned  over  her,  to  take  the  watch  iroinil 
hook  at  the  faend  of  the  bed. 

"  Are  you  still  up  ?"  said  Heater,  drowaUy,  and  just  o, 
ing  her  eyes.     "  "What  do  you  want  ?     It  must  be  very  late.' 

"  Nearly  half-past  twelve,  by  your  watch.  I  am  sorry 
diaturbed  you.     Good  night." 

As  she  withdrew  with  the  watch  in  her  hand,  ah^wIuBpfln 
to  Morris, 
"Liestill.     Dou'lbeMucas-^.  \-tf\i enra,t Ti^iim.- ^        __ 
"o  M.  few  ndnviteB,  aa  BeggwA  ^  TiawMCq  Waois^  .01^" 
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lioiiae  was  clear  of  the  intrudera.  Within  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  Margaret  hud  beckoned  Morria  out  of  Iltsier's  room, 
and  had  explained  the  case  to  her.  The/  went  round  the 
boose,  and  found  that  all  the  little  platt:  they  had  was  gone, 
and  the  cheese  frem  the  pantry.  Morris's  cloth  cloak  waa 
left  hanging  on  its  pin,  and  even  Edward's  old  hat.  From 
these  circumstances,  and  from  the  dialect  of  the  only  speaker, 
Margaret  thought  the  thieves  must  be  country  people  from 
the  neighbourhood,  who  could  not  wear  the  old  clothes  of  the 
gentry  without  danger  of  detection.  They  had  come  in  frora 
the  surgery,  whose  outer  door  was  suiEciently  distant  from 
the  inh^ited  rooms  of  the  house  to  be  forced  without  the 
noise  being  heard.  Morria  and  Margaret  barricaded  this  door 
as  well  as  they  could,  with  such  chests  and  benches  as  they 
were  able  to  move  without  making  themselves  heard  up-stairs ; 
and  then  Morris,  at  Margaret's  earnest  desire,  stole  back  to 
bed.     Anything  rather  than  alarm  Hester. 

While  they  were  below,  Maria  had  put  on  more  coals,  and 
restored  some  order  and  comfort  to  the  table  and  the  fireside. 
She  concluded  that  sleep  was  out  of  the  question  for  this  night. 
For  some  moments  after  Margaret  came  and  sat  down  by 
her,  neither  of  them  spoke.  At  length  Margaret  said,  half- 
iaughing, 

"  That  you  should  have  come  here  for  rest  this  night,  of  all 
nighta  in  the  year!" 

"  I  am  glad  it  happened  so.  Tea;  indeed,  I  am.  I  know  it 
must  have  been  a  comfort  to  you  to  have  some  one  with  you, 
though  only  poor  lame  me.  And  I  am  glad  on  my  own 
accoUBt  too,  I  assure  you.  Such  a  visitation  is  not  half  so 
dreadful  as  I  had  fancied — not  worth  half  the  fear  I  have 
spent  upon  it  all  my  life.  I  am  sure  you  felt  as  1  did  while 
he  was  here  ;  you  felt  quite  yourself,  did  not  you  ?  If  it  had 
not  been  for  the  woman's  clothes,  it  would  really  have  been 
ecarcely  terrifying  at  all.  There  is  something  much  more 
human  about  a  housebreaker  than  I  had  fancied.  But  yet  it 
was  very  inhuman  of  him  to  take  your  ring." 

Margaret  wept  more  bitterly  than  any  one  had  seen  her 
weep  since  her  unhappy  days  began,  and  her  friend  could  not 
comfort  her.  It  was  a  case  in  which  there  was  no  comfort  to 
be  given,  unless  in  the  very  faint  and  unreasonable  hope  that 
the  ring  might  be  offered  for  sale  to  some  jeweller  in.  wsaia 
market  town  in  the  county  ;  a  ho^  aB&\^  ^aM&  smi."asiS'S4SE>'' 
0U»;  aaee  couutry  people  wlio  wcraii  ^iia  -^ifc  *o&-  «" 


inents  mast,  in  all  probability,  be  in  commnnicatioa  iriiti 
London  rognes,  who  would  turn  the  property  into  money  in 
the  great  city.  Still,  there  was  a  poasibility  of  recovering 
the  lost  treasure ;  and  on  this  possibilily  Maria  dwelt  pei- 
Beveringly. 

"  But,  Margaret,"  she  went  on  to  ask,  "  what  ie  thia  about 
your  watch?     Have  you  indeed  sold  it?" 

"  Yes.  Morris  managed  that  for  me  while  Hester  wu 
confined,  I  am  glad  now  that  I  parted  with  it  as  1  did.  It 
has  paid  some  bills  which  I  know  made  Edward  anxious ;  and 
that  is  far  better  than  its  being  in  a  housebreaker's  hands." 

"  Yea,  indeed :  but  I  am  sorry  you  all  have  such  a  struggle 
to  live.  Not  a  shilling  ia  the  house  but  the  one  yon  gave 
npl" 

"  So  much  for  Edward's  being  out.  It  happened  veir  well; 
for  he  could  not  have  helped  us,  if  he  had  been  here.  Yon 
saw  there  were  three  of  them.  What  I  meant  was,  that 
Edward  has  about  him  the  little  money  that  is  to  last  ns  till 
Christmas.  The  rent  is  safe  enough.  It  is  in  Mr.  Grey's 
strong  bos  or  the  bank  at  Blickley.  The  rent  is  too  impor- 
tant a  matter  to  be  put  to  any  hazard,  considering  that  Mr. 
Eowland  is  our  landlord.     It  is  all  ready  and  sale." 

"  That  is  well.  How,  Margaret,  could  you  swear  to  ihii 
TJaitor  oi  ours?" 

"No,"  said  Mai^;aret,  softly,  looking  round,  as  if  to  con- 
vince herself  that  he  was  not  there  stilL  "No:  hia  bonnet 
was  so  large,  and  he  kept  the  shadow  of  it  so  carefully  upon 
his  face,  that  I  shoidd  not  know  him  agmn — at  least,  not  in 
any  other  dress;  and  we  shall  never  see  him  again  in  thia.  It 
is  Tery  disagreeable,"  she  continued,  shuddering  slightly,  "to 
tidnk  that  we  may  pass  him  any  day  or  every  day,  laxd  that  he 
may  say  to  himself  as  we  go  by,  '  There  go  the  ladies  that  sat 
with  their  feet  on  the  fender  so  comfortably  when  I  went  in, 
without  leave!'" 

"  Poor  wretch  1  he  will  rather  say,  '  There  goes  the  young 
lady  that  I  made  so  unhappy  about  her  ring,  I  wish  I  had 
choked  with  the  wine  I  drtrnk,  before  I  took  that  ringl'  The 
first  man  you  meet  that  cannot  look  you  in  the  face  is  the 
thief,  depend  upon  it,  Margaret," 

"I  must  not  depend  upon  that.  But,  Maria,  could  yon 
swear  to  him?" 

"  1  am  not  quite  sintt  aX.  ftoa  ■niOToRiiV,\Ki.\.'\."\#SiiCTii'\.  unJA. 
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Bod  a  bit  of  lank  bair  tbat  came  fi-om  under  bis  mob  cap.  I 
could  swear  lo  tbe  sbawl." 

"  So  could  I :  but  tbat  will  be  burned  to-morrow  morning. 
Now,  Maria,  do  go  to  bed," 

"Well,  if  you  had  rather .     Cannot  we  be  together? 

Must  I  be  treated  as  a  guest,  and  have  a  room  to  myself?" 

"  Not  if  you  think  we  can  make  room  in  mine.  We  shall 
be  most  comfortable  there,  shall  not  we — near  to  Morris  and 
Hester?" 

Kather  than  separate,  they  both  betook  themselves  to  the 
bed  in  Margaret's  room.  Maria  lay  still,  as  if  asleep,  but 
wide  awate  and  listening.  Margaret  mourned  her  turquoise 
with  silent  tears  all  the  rest  of  the  night 


CHAPTER    XL. 


Before  be  returned  home  in  the  morning,  Hope  went  to 
Dr.  Levitt's,  to  report  of  what  he  bad  seen  and  heard  on 
Jlr.  Grey's  premises  in  the  course  of  the  night.  He  waa 
persuaded  that  several  persons  bad  been  about  the  yards ;  and 
be  had  seen  a  light  appearing  and  disappearing  among  th« 
shrubs  which  grew  thick  in  the  rear  of  the  house.  Sydney 
and  he  had  examined  the  pi-emisea  this  morning,  in  company 
with  Mr,  Grey's  clerk;  and  they  had  found  the  fiower-beda 
trampled,  and  drops  of  tallow  from  a  candle  which  had  pro- 
bably been  taken  out  of  a  lantern,  and  ashes  from  tobacco- 
pipes,  scattered  under  the  lee  of  a  pile  of  logs.  Nothing  wa< 
Biissed  from  the  yards :  it  was  probable  that  they  were  the 
reaort  of  persona  who  had  been  plundering  elsewhere:  but  the 
danger  from  fire  was  so  great,  and  the  unpleasantness  of 
having  such  night  neighbours  so  extreme,  that  the  gentlemea 
agreed  that  no  time  must  be  lost  in  providing  a  watch,  which 
would  keep  the  premises  clear  of  intruders.  The  dog,  whioli 
bad  by  some  means  been  cajoled  out  of  his  duty,  must  be 
replaced  by  a  more  faithful  one ;  and  Dr.  Levitt  was  disposed 
to  establish  a  patrol  in  the  village. 

The  astonishment  of  both  was  great  when  Margaret  ap- 
peared, early  as  it  was,  with  her  story.  It  "Naa  \.W  'v».\'a'i.'\isiT" 
of  recovering  her  ring  whicK  broogUt  Ve.t  'i&u^  ^a-^-j  "" 
'  '  ,     Her  brother  was  aalisfieA.  '     -»-— ^^— 
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when  he  found  that  Reatnr  knew  as  yet 
It  was  a  clear  case  that  the  Greys  d 
guardian  tar  the  nights  that  Mr.  Grey  spent  from  he 
Dr  Levitt  said  that  no  man  was  jiistified  in  leaving  his  fiuui 
unprotected  for  a  single  night  in  such  times  as  these.  I; 
apoite  with  the  deepest  concern  of  the  state  of  the  neighbour 
hood  this  winter,  and  of  his  own  inability  to  preserve  security, 
by  his  influence  either  as  clergyman  or  magistrate.  The  (M 
was,  he  said,  that  neither  law  nor  gospel  could  deter  men  (roB 
crime,  when  pressed  by  want,  and  hardened  against  all  other 
claims  by  those  of  their  starving  families.  Such  times  had 
nevex  been  known  within  his  remembrance ;  and  the  guSTdiant 
of  the  public  peace  and  safety  were  almost  as  niuch  at  that 
wits'  end  as  the  sickly  and  savage  populatiou  they  had  to 
controL  He  must  to-day  consult  with  as  many  of  his  broflier 
magistrates  as  he  could  reach,  aa  to  what  could  be  done  for 
the  general  security  and  relief. 

Aa  Hope  and  Margaret  returned  home  to  breakfast,  th^' 
agreed  that  their  little  houaebold  waa  more  free  to  dischu^ 
the  duties  of  such  a  time  than  most  of  their  neighbours  of  then: 
own  rank  could  possibly  be.     They  had  now  Ktde  or  nothi 
of  which  they  conld  be  robbed.    It  was  difficult  to 
how  they  could  be  further  injured.     They  might  now. 
free  from  fear  and  self-regards,  devote  themselves  to  for 
and  serve  their  neighbours.     Such  emancipation  from 
as  is  the  blessing  of  povei-ty,  even  more  than  of  wealth, 
theirs;  and,  as  a  great  blessing  in  the  midst  of  very  t«leral 
evil,  they  felt  it.     Margaret  laughed,  as  she  asked  Edwstil 

he  could  spare  a  few  pence  to  buy  horn  spoons 

as  all  the  silver  ones  were  gone. 

Hester  was  not  at  all  too  much  alarmed  or  disturbed,  viht 
she  missed  her  watch,  and  heard  what  had  happened,     f 
was  chiefly  vexed  that   she   had  slept  through  it  alL 
seemed  so  ridiculous  that  the  master  of  the  house  should 
.  safe  at  a  distance,  and  the  mistress  comforiably  asleep, 
,  such  on  event,  leaving  it  to  sister,  maid,  and  guest,  to  bear  : 
the  terror  of  itl 

Dr.  Levitt's  absence  of  mind  did  not  interfere  wilb  tl 
activity  of  his  heart,  or  with  his  penetration  in  cases  when;  1 
hearts  of  others  were  concerned.  He  perceived  that  the  Ic 
turquoise  was,  from  tome  c^.^3*e,'■(Qlis^mlB.'a^iL  to  Margaret, 
be  spared  no  paatis  to  lecOTei  \i.-.  ta.t  -sw^a  -^a™*  <m.  t. 
|^!Liy  tidings  of  it.  ^^gft^^^i  ■^  ** 
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give  up  this,  aa  she  had  given  up  ao  nmch  else,  with  as  much 
cheerfiilnesa  aa  she  couldi  but  she  miesed  her  riug  every  hour 
of  the  day. 

Christmas  came;  and  the  expected  contest  took  place  about 
the  rent  of  the  comer-houae,  Mr,  Rowland  showed  his  lady 
the  bank-Qotes  on  the  morning  of  quarter-day,  and  thea 
immediately  and  secretly  eent  them  back.  Mrs.  Eowland  haj 
never  been  so  sorry  to  see  bank-notes;  yet  she  would  have 
been  so  angry  at  their  being  returned,  that  her  husband  con- 
cealed the  fact  from  her.  Within  an  hour  the  money  was  in 
Mr.  Rowland's  hands  again,  with  a  request  that  he  would 
desist  from  preasiDg  liivoars  upon  those  who  could  not  but 
coDsider  them  as  pecuniary  obligation,  and  not  as  justice. 
Mr,  Rowland  sighed,  turned  the  key  of  his  desk  upon  the 
money,  and  set  forth  to  the  corner-house,  to  see  whether  no 
repairs  were  wanted — whether  there  was  nothing  that  he  could 
do  aa  landlord  to  promote  the  comfort  and  security  of  his 
^excellent  tenants. 

Christmas  came;  and  Morris  found  she  could  not  leave  her 
young  ladies  while  the  days  were  so  very  short.  She  would 
receive  no  wages  after  Christmas,  and  she  would  take  care 
that  she  cost  them  next  to  nothing ;  but  she  could  not  be  easy 
to  go  till  brighter  days — days  externally  brighter,  at  least — ■ 
were  at  hand,  nor  till  the  bahy  was  a  Uttle  less  tender,  and 
had  shown  beyond  dispute  that  he  was  hkely  to  be  a  stout 
little  fellow,  She  could  not  think  of  Miss  Margaret  getting 
up  quit«  ill  the  dai-k,  to  light  the  £re ;  it  was  a  dismal  time  to 
begin  such  a  new  sort  of  work.  Margaret  privately  explained 
to  her  that  these  little  circumstances  btought  no  discourage- 
ment to  persons  who  imdertake  such  labour  with  suffident 
motive;  and  Morris  admitted  this.  She  saw  tlie  diiFcrence 
between  the  case  of  a  poor  girl  first  going  to  service,  who 
trembles  half  the  night  at  the  idea  of  her  mistress's  displeasure 
if  she  should  not  happen  to  wake  in  time;  such  poor  girl 
undertaking  service  for  a  maintenance,  and  by  no  means  from 
love  in  either  party  towards  the  other — Morris  saw  the  differ- 
ence between  the  morning  waking  to  suoh  a  service  and 
Margaret's  being  called  from  her  bed  by  love  of  those  whom  she 
was  going  to  serve  through  the  day,  and  by  an  exhilarating  sense 
of  honour  and  duty.  Itorris  saw  that,  while  to  the  SL-litarY 
dependant  every  accessory  of  cheerfulness  ia  ■QectSiWi^-j  \*i  -m^iife 
her -mlliagly  leave  her  rest — the  eB.i\-j  Bxin^i  '  ---^^-n 
""""■'""'/  and  the  morning  song  oE  bixdf     " 
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Margaret  under  what  circumstances  she  went  about  her 
ne«s — whetlier  in  darkness  or  in  light,  in  keen  frost  or  {_ 
warmth.  She  had  the  strength  of  will,  in  whoae  glow  all  the 
disgust,  all  the  meanness,  all  the  hardship  of  the  most  sordid 
occupations  is  coosuined,  leaving  unimpaired  tlie  dignity  and 
delight  of  toil.  Morris  saw  and  fully  admitted  all  this  ;  and 
yet  she  stayed  on  till  the  end  of  January. 

By  Uiat  time  her  friends  were  not  satisfied  to  have  het 
remain  any  longer.  It  was  necessary  that  she  should  esra 
money;  and  she  had  an  opportunity  now  of  earning  what  ate 
needed  at  Birmingham.  The  time  was  come  when  Morris 
most  go, 

The  family  had  their  sorrow  all  to  themselves  that  dismal 
evening ;  for  not  a  soul  in  Deerbrook,  except  Maria,  kmi* 
that  Morris  was  going  at  all.  Maria  had  known  bU  along; 
and  it  had  been  settled  that  Maria  should  occupy  Morris'i 
room,  after  it  was  yacated,  as  often  as  she  felt  nervous  and 
lonely  in  her  lodging.  But  she  was  not  aware  of  the  precise 
day  when  the  separation  of  these  old  and  dear  friends  was  to 
take  place.  So  they  mourned  Morris  as  privately  aa  she  liad 
long  grieved  over  their  adversity. 

Mr.  Hope  meant  to  drive  Morris  to  Blickley  himself,  and  to 
see  hei  into  the  coach  for  Birmingham ;  and  he  had  borroned 
Mr.  Grey's  gig  for  the  purpose.  He  had  been  urged  by 
Mr.  Grey  not  to  think  of  returuing  that  night,  had  desired  his 
wife  and  sister  not  to  expect  him,  and  had  engaged  a  neigh- 
bour to  sleep  in  the  house.  The  sisters  might  well  look 
forward  to  a  sad  evening  ;  and  their  hearts  were  heavy  when 
the  gig  came  to  the  door,  when  they  were  fortifying  Morri» 
with  a  parting  glass  of  wine,  and  wrapping  her  up  with  warm 
things  which  were  to  come  back  wil^  ber  master,  and  ex- 
pressing their  heart-sorrow  by  the  tenderness  with  which 
they  melted  the  very  soul  of  poor  Morris,  She  could 
speak;  she  could  resist  nothing.  She  took  all  they  off 
her  to  comfort  herself  with,  from  having  neither  heart 
voice  to  refuse.  Mortis  never  gave  way  to  tears;  but  she 
B£  solemn  as  if  she  were  going  to  execution.  The  baby  al< 
was  insensible  to  her  gravity ;  be  laughed  in  her  face  wl 
she  took  him  into  her  arras  for  the  last  time; — a  seasonal 
laugh  it  was,  for  it  relieved  his  mother  of  some  slight  guper- 
Btitious  dread  wliicii  was  h\hs^vq^  -o^iiWi:,  as  she  witnessed 
fie  solemnitv  of  MoirWe  iate-fleW  ^  V™i-  ■\N«^  aSv  wyj«, 
rff  her  return  to  them  -,  \«i\.  -ufl  <»»  ^^^s,  ■&!»».  ■&«:«  >«».  ™ 
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comfort  in  so  vague  a  hope,  amidst  the  Badness  of  the  present 
certainty. 

As  Hester  and  Margaret  stood  out  on  the  stepB  to  watch 
the  gig  till  the  last  moment,  a  few  flakes  of  snow  were  driveo 
against  their  faces.  They  feared  Morris  would  have  a  dreary 
journey  ;  and  this  was  not  the  pleasantest  thought  to  carry 
with  them  into  the  house. 

While  Hester  nursed  her  infant  by  the  fire,  Margaret  went 
round  the  house,  to  see  what  there  was  for  her  to  do  to-night. 
It  moved  her  to  find  how  thoughtfully  everything  was  done. 
Busy  as  Morris  had  been  with  a  thousand  httle  affairs  and 
preparations,  every  part  of  the  house  was  left  in  the  cora- 
pletest  order.  The  very  blinds  of  the  chambers  were  drawn 
down,  and  a  fire  was  laid  in  every  grate,  in  case  of  its  being 
wanted.  The  tea-tray  was  set  in  the  pantry,  and  not  a  plate 
leA;  from  dinner  unwashed.  Margaret  felt  and  said  how  badly 
she  should  supply  the  place  of  Morris's  hands,  to  say  nothing 
of  their  loss  of  her  head  and  heart.  She  sighed  her  thanJtful- 
Dess  to  her  old  friend,  that  she  was  already  at  liberty  to  sit 
down  beside  her  sist«r,  with  actually  nothing  on  her  hands  to 
be  done  before  tea-time. 

It  was  always  a  holiday  to  Margaret  when  she  could  ait  by 
at  leisure,  as  the  morning  and  evening  dressing  and  undressing 
of  the  baby  went  on.  Hester  would  never  entrust  the  business 
to  her  or  to  any  one  :  but  it  was  the  next  best  thing  to  watch 
the  pranks  of  the  little  fellow,  and  the  play  between  him  and  his 
mother  ;  and  then  to  see  the  ftin  subside  into  drowsiness,  and  be 
loatin  that  exquisite  Bpectacle,thequiet  sleep  of  aninfant.  When 
he  was  this  evening  laid  in  his  basket,  and  all  was  unusually 
still,  from  there  being  no  one  but  themselves  in  the  house,  and 
the  snow  having  by  this  time  fallen  thickly  outside,  Margaret 
said  to  her  sister — 

"If  I  remember  rightly,  it  is  just  a  twelvemonth  since  you 
vamed  me  how  wretchol  marriage  was.  Just  a  year,  ia  it 
not?" 

"  Is  it  possible  ?  "  said  Hester,  withdrawing  her  eyes  from 
her  infant. 

"I  wish  I  could  have  foreseen  then  how  soon  I  might 
remind  you  of  this," 

"Is  it  possible  that  I  said  so?— and  of  al!  marriage?" 

"  Of  all  love,  and  all  marriage.     1  remem\ift\  \\,  SuSmuai^T 

"  Toa  have  but  too  much  reasoti  to  T«rossa^ie.t  "W 
J^iiow  tbanklesB,  how  wicked  o£  ma  ctki  X»  *»'a  w»V 
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We  all,  perhaps,  say  some  wretchecl  thingB  which  dx*ll 
other  people's  minds  long  after  we  have  tbrgotten  them 
oursi-Ives.  It  is  ooe  of  the  acta  we  shall  waken  up  to  as  sini 
— perhaps  every  one  of  us — whenever  we  become  qualifiol  to 
review  our  lives  dispassionately  ; — as  sins,  no  doubt,  for  the 
pain  dots  not  die  with  the  utterance  ;  aad  to  give  pain  need- 
lessly, and  to  give  lasting  pain,  is  surely  a  aiu.  We  are  none 
of  us  guiltless  ;  but  I  am  glad  you  said  this  particular  thing 
— dreadful  as  it  was  to  hear  it.  It  baa  caused  me  a  grwl 
deal  of  thought  within  the  yi^ar  ;  and  it  now  makes  us  both 
aware  how  much  happier  we  are  than  we  were  then." 

"  We  I " 

"  Yes  ;  all  of  us.  I  rather  shrink  from  measuring  stata  of 
fortune  and  of  mind,  as  they  are  at  one  time  against  those  of 
another  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  recall  that  warning  of  youn, 
and  be  unaware  how  differently  we  have  cause  to  think  and 
speak  now.  I  felt  at  the  time  that  it  was  too  late  for  us  to  com- 
plain of  love  and  of  marriage.  Thediewas  thencaatforusiilL 
It  is  much  better  to  feel  now  that  those  complaints  were  tliB 
expression  of  passing  pain,  long  since  over." 

"I  rejoice  to  hear  you  say  this  far  yourself,  Margaret; 
though  I  own  I  should  scarcely  have  expected   it.     And  yet 
no  one  is  more  aware  than  I  that  it  is  a  blessing  to  love — i 
blessing  still,  whatever  may  be  the  woe  that  must  come  wilii 
the  love.     It  is  a  blessing  to  live  for  another,  to  feel  iir 
more  deeply  than  the  most  selfish  being  on  earth  ever  felt  for 
himself.     1  know  that  it  is  better  to  have  felt  this  disinterested 
attachment  to  another,  even  in  the  midst  of  storms  of  passion 
hidden  in  the  heart,  and  of  pangs  from  disappointment,  than 
to  live  on  in  the  very  beat  peace  of  those  who  have  nsra 
loved.     Yet,  knowing  this,  1  have  been  cowardly  for  toUi 
Margaret,  and   at  one  time   sank  under  my  own  trouble. 
Any  one  who  loved  as  I  did  should  have  been  braver.    I 
should  have  been  more  willing,  both  for  you  and  for  myself, 
to  meet  the  suffering  which  belongs  to  tlie  exercise   of  aU  tht 
highest  and  best  part  of  our  nature  :  but  I  was  unworthy  I ' 
of  the  benignant  discipline    appointed  to  me  :    and  at 
moment,  I  doubt  not  I  should  have  preferred,  if  the  choice 
been  offered   to   me,   the  safety  and   quiet  of   a  pasSionkin 
exiateace  to  the  glorious  exercise  which  has  been  gracioni 
appointed  me  against  my  will.     I  do  try  now,  Margaret,  to 
thankful  that  you.  bave '\\bA  atsm«  cS  'Cti\a  itxs.\ci»fe  Bad.   " 
but   1  ha'fB   not  inaflo.  aajaa^.     li-j  ^iw^a, 
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awallowcd  up  in  grief  before  I  have  done — grief  that  you  lii 
ttie  struggle  and  the  sorrow,  without  the  snpport  and  the  fiill 
return  which  have  been  granted 

"  Yoa  need  not  grieve  much  for  me,  I  have  not  only  had 
the  fiill  return  you  speak  of,  but  I  have  it  still.  It  cannot  b« 
spoken,  or  written,  or  even  indulged  ;  but  I  know  it  exists ; 
and  therefore  am  I  happier  than  I  was  last  year.  Uow  foolish 
it  is,"  she  oonttnued,  as  if  thinking  aloud,  "  Low  perfectly 
childish  to  set  our  hearts  on  what  we  call  happiness, — on  any 
arrangement  of  circumstances,  either  in  our  minds  or  our 
fortunes — so  little  as  we  know!  How  you  and  I  should  have 
dreaded  this  night  and  to-morrow,  if  they  could  Lave  been 
foreshown  to  us  a  while  ago!  How  we  should  have  shrunk 
from  sitting  down  under  the  cloud  of  sorrow  which  appears  to 
have  settled  upon  this  house  I     And  now  this  evening  ' 

"  The  evening  of  Morris's  going  away,  and  everything  else 
eo  dreary  I  No  servant,  no  money,  no  prospect  1  Careful 
economy  at  home,  ill-wiil  abroad  ;  the  times  bad,  the  future 
all  blank — we  two  sitting  here  alone,  with  the  snow  falling 
without  I " 

"And  our  hearts  aching  with  parting  with  Morris  (we 
tntist  come  hack  to  that  principal  grief).  How  dismal  all  this 
would  have  looked,  if  we  could  have  seen  it  in  a  fairy-glass  at 
Birmingham  long  ago  1 — and  yet  I  would  not  change  this  very 
evening  for  any  we  ever  spent  in  Birmingham,  when  we  were 
exceedingly  proud  of  being  very  happy," 

"  Nor  I.  This  is  life ;  and  to  live — to  hve  with  the 
whole  soul,  and  mind,  and  strength,  is  enough.  It  is  not  often 
that  I  have  strength  to  feel  this,  and  courage  to  aay  it ;  bi 
to-night  I  have  both." 

"  And  in  time  we  may  be  strong  enough  to  pray  that  thi 
child  may  truly  and  wholly  live — may  live  in  every  capacity 
of  his  being,  whatever  suffering  may  be  the  condition  of  such. 
life  :  but  it  requires  some  courage  to  pray  so  for  Lim,  he  looks 
so  unfit  for  anyt]]ing  but  ease  at  present  I " 

"For  anything  but  feeding  and  sleeping,  and  laughing 
our  faces.     Did  you  ever  see  an  infant  sleep  so  softly  ?     Are 
not  those  wheels  passing  ?     Yes ;  surely  I  heard  wheels  rolling 
over  the  snow." 

She  was  right.     In  five  minutes  more,  Mar^arati  ti^  V» 
open  the  door  to  her  brother. 
ifaptt  jwd  amvdd  at  Bliol 
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Horrii  up  to  the  door  of  the  Birmingham  coach,  and  put  ha 
in  aa  the  guard  waa  blowing  hia  horn.  Mr.  Grey'a  horst 
had  gone  biidly,  and  they  had  been  full  late  in  setting  off.  He 
had  not  liked  the  prospect  of  staying  where  he  was  till 
morning,  and  had  resolved  to  bid  defiance  to  footpads,  and 
return :  so  he  stepped  into  the  coffee-room,  and  read  the 
papers  while  the  horse  was  feeding,  and  came  home  aa  qaidh 
after  as  be  could.  As  he  was  safe,  all  the  three  were  glad  lie 
had  done  so  ;  and  the  more  that,  for  once,  Edward  seemed 
sad.  They  made  a  l>right  fire,  and  gave  him  tea  ;  but  their 
household  offices  did  not  seem  to  cheer  him  as  naua!. 
Hester  asked,  at  length,  whether  he  had  heard  any  bad  news. 

"Only  public  news.  The  papers  are  full  of  eveiylliing 
that  is  dismaL  The  epidemic  is  spreading  frightfully.  Itij 
a  most  serious  affair.  The  people  you  meet  ia  the  street!  U 
Bhckley  look  as  if  they  had  the  plague  raging  in  the  town. 
They  say  the  flmerals  have  never  ceased  passing  through  the 
streets,  all  this  week  ;  and  really  the  churchyard  I  eaw  seemed 
fill!  of  new  graves.  I  beheve  the  case  ia  little  better  in  any 
town  in  the  kingdom." 

"  And  in  the  villages  ?" 

"  The  villages  follow,  of  course,  with  diffewncea  acooiding 
to  their  circurastances.  None  will  be  worse  than  this  place, 
when  once  the  fever  appears  among  us.  I  woiild  not  say  m 
anywhere  but  by  our  own  fireside,  because  everything  should 
be  done  to  encourage  the  people  instead  of  frightening  them ; 
but  indeed  it  iadifSculE  to  imagine  a  place  better  prepared  for 
destruction  than  our  pretty  village  is  just  now,  from  the  extreme 
poverty  of  moat  of  the  people,  and  their  ignorance,  which 
renders  them  unfit  to  take  any  rational  care  of  themselves." 

"  Yoa  say,  '  whenever  the  fever  comes.'  Do  you  thiiik  it 
must  certainly  come  ?" 

"  Yes  :  and  I  have  had  some  snspicions,  within  a  day  or 
two,  that  it  is  here  already.  I  must  see  Walcot  to-morrow; 
and  learn  what  he  has  discovered  in  his  practice." 

"  Mr.  Walcot  I     Will  not  Dr.  Levitt  do  as  well  ? 

"  I  must  see  Dr.  Levitt  too,  to  consult  about  some  m< 
of  cleansing   and  drying  the  worst    of  the    houses    ia 

village.     But  it  is  quite  necessary  that  I  ehould  have  » 

conversation  with  Walcot  about  the  methods  of  treatment  <rf 
this  dreadfal  AUease.  \^  \itt  '«  \icft.  ^VtA  of  an  opportunity 
of  consulting  "wit^i  a  \iTo'Otiei  m  "Ssva  ■^Efesm!nv,'Nit  tra^w.  >a 
has  and  I  have  no  icMtrt.  \ie  "wii  ^w,  ^oi  "fea-wa.  -^^Et^  vw 
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iiave  as  mucli  upon  him  as  aaj  head  and  hands  in  the  world 
could  manage." 

"  Cannot  you  let  him  come  to  you  for  advice  and  assistance 
when  he  wants  it?" 

"  I  must  not  wait  for  that.  'He  is  young,  and,  aa  we  all 
imagine,  not  over  wise  :  and  a  dozen  of  our  poor  neighbours 
might  die  hefore  he  became  aware  of  as  much  as  I  know 
to-night  about  this  epidemic.  No,  love;  my  dignity  must 
give  way  to  the  safety  of  our  neighbours.  Depend  upon  it, 
Walcot  will  be  glad  enough  lo  hear  what  I  have  to  say— 4f 
not  to-morrow,  by  next  week  at  furthest." 

"  So  soon?     What  makes  you  say  next  week  ?" 

"  I  judge  partly  from  the  rate  of  prc^reaa  of  the  fever 
elsewhere,  and  partly  from  the  present  state  of  health  in 
Deerbrook.  Tliere  are  other  reasons  too.  I  have  seen  some 
birds  of  ill  omen  on  the  wing  hitherward  this  evening. 

"  What  can  you  mean  ?  " 

"  I  mean  fortune-tellers.  Are  you  not  aware  that  in 
seasons  of  plague — of  the  epidemics  of  our  times,  as  well  aa 
the  plagues  of  former  days — conjurors,  and  fortune-tellers, 
and  quacks  appear,  as  a  sort  of  heralds  of  the  disease?  They 
are  not  really  so,  for  the  disease  in  fact  precedes  them  ;  but 
they  show  themselves  so  immediately  on  its  arrival,  and 
usually  before  its  presence  is  acknowledged,  that  they  have 
often,  been  thought  to  bring  it.  They  have  early  information 
of  its  existence  in  any  place  ;  and  tbey  come  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  first  panic  of  the  inhabitants,  where  there  ara 
enough  who  are  ignorant  to  make  the  speculation  a  good  one, 
I  saw  two  parties  of  these  people  trooping  hither ;  and  we 
shall  have  heard  something  of  their  prophecies,  and  of  a  lever 
cajie  or  two,  before  this  time  to-morrow,  1  have  little  doubt." 

"  It  is  this  prospect  which  has  made  you  sad,"  said  Hester. 

"  No,  my  dear — not  that  alone.  But  do  cot  let  us  talk 
about  being  sad.     What  does  it  matter  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  do  let  us  talk  about  it,"  said  Margaret,  "  if,  as  I 
suspect,  you  are  sad  for  us.     It  is  about  Morris's  going  away, 

"  About  many  things.  It  is  impossible  to  be  at  all  times 
unaffected  by  such  changes  as  have  come  upon  us  ;  I  cannot 
always  forget  what  my  profession  once  was  to  me,  for  honour, 
for  occupation,  and  for  income.  1  oonfidentlj  ieE.V>iiv«&.  «a 
bringing  you  both  to  a  home  full  (st  comSorX..  'Swee  ■«« 
iwanai  so  cherished  as  I  iBMtttt  QisJL  TOft  ftto'^^V'  ^ 
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it  has  ended  in  yolir  little  incomcB  being  Wmost  onr  on!f 
iice,  and  in  your  being  deprived  of  your  old  fiiend 
Morris,  Bome  years  before  her  time.  I  can  hardJy  endnia  10 
think  of  to-morrow," 

"And  do  you  really  call  this  the  end?"  asked  MarauA 
"  Do  you  consider  our  destiny  fixed  for  eTermoro?" 

"As  far  as  you  and  I  are  concerned,  love,"  said  Hester  la 
him,  "  1  could  almost  wish  that  this  were  the  end.  I  ied  u 
if  almost  any  change  would  be  for  the  worse ;  I  mean 
supposing  you  not  to  look  as  yon  do  now,  but  as  you  haTe 
always  been  till  now.     Oh,  Edward,  I  am  ao  happy  I" 

Her  husband  could  not  speak  for  astonishment  and  deliglit 

"  You  remember  thiit  evening  in  Verdon  woods,  Edwaid— 
the  evening  before  we  were  married?" 

"Remember  it  1" 

"  Well.  How  infinitely  happier  are  we  now  than  thenl 
Oh  !  that  fear — that  mistrust  of  myself  1  You  reproved  me 
for  my  fear  and  mistrust  then ;  and  X  must  beg  leave  to 
remind  you  of  what  yon  then  said.  It  is  not  often  that  I  cao 
have  the  honour  of  preaching  to  you,  my  dear  husband,  asil 
Is  rather  difficult  to  find  an  occasion  ;  but  now  I  have  caught 
you  tripping.  What  is  there  for  you  to  be  uneasy  about  now, 
Uiat  can  at  all  be  compared  with  what  I  troubled  myself  ahonl 
then? — Since  that  time  I  have  caused  you  much  misery,  I  | 
know — misery  which  I  partly  foresaw  I  should  cause  yon;  > 
but  that  is  over,  I  trust.  It  is  over  at  least  for  the  time  that  ' 
we  are  poor  and  persecuted.  I  dare  cot  and  do  not  wish  for 
anything  otherwise  thaa  as  we  have  it  now.  Persecution 
(teems  to  have  made  us  wiser,  and  poverty  happier  ;  and  how, 
if  only  Mai^aret  were  altogether  as  we  would  see  ber,  how 
could  we  be  better  than  we  are?" 

"  You  are  right,  my  dear  wife."  These  iew  tender  words, 
and  her  husband's  brightened  looks,  sufficed — Hestfir  had  no 
owes.  She  forgot  even  the  fever,  in  seeing  Edward  look  u 
gay  as  usual  again,  and  in  feeling  that  she  was  everythini 
him — that  feelmg,  tliat  conviction,  for  which  she  had  aig 
In  vain,  for  long  after  her  marriage.  She  had  then  font 
that  his  profession,  his  family,  his  ovm  thoughts,  we:i 
important  to  him  as  herself.  She  now  knew  that  she 
supreme;  and  this  was  supreme  satiafactton. 

When  Margaret  sprang  tl^  to  her  new  labours  ia  the  . 
dusk  of  the  next  TOoriiviig,  sW  fta\.>*.te&.  Vt-n^l  ■CavA,  Am*, 
'      "       awake;  but  it  ■was  ttoHW).    "WWo.  *«  w"" 
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alie  fuund  her  brother  busy  shovelling  tlie  snow  awny,  and 
makiiig  a  clear  path  from  the  kitchen  door  to  the  coal-house. 
Vic  declared  it  delightfully  warm  work,  by  the  time  he  had 
brought  in  coals  enough  for  the  day,  and  wanted  more 
itrnployment  of  the  same  sort.  He  went  round  to  the  front  of 
the  house,  and  cleared  the  steps  and  pavement  there ;  caring 
nothing  for  the  fact,  that  two  or  three  neighbours  gazed  from 
their  doors,  and  that  somi'  children  stood  blowing  upon  their 
fingera,  and  stamping  with  their  feet,  enduring  the  cold,  ior 
the  sake  of  seeing  the  gentleman  clearing  his  own  steps. 

"  What  would  the  Greys  any?"  asked  Mai'garet,  laughing; 
as,  duster  in  hand,  she  looked  from  the  open  window,  and 
3-i>oke  to  her  brother  outside. 

"  I  ain  sure  they  ought  to  say  I  have  done  my  work  well.' 

'■  That  is  just  what  Hester  is  observing  within  here.  You 
ai-e  almost  ready  for  breakfast,  are  you  not?  She  is  setting 
the  table." 

"  Quite  ready.  Wliat  warm  work  this  is  1  Realty  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  such  a.  bit  of  pavement  in  all  Deerbrook  na 
this  of  ours." 

"  Come— come  in  to  breakfast.  Yoa  have  admired  your 
ivork  quite  enough  for  this  morning." 

The  three  who  sat  down  Ui  brcakf;at  were  as  reasonable 
and  philosophical  as  most  people ;  but  even  they  were  taken 
by  surprise  with  the  sweetness  of  comforts  provided  by  their 
own  tinmediate  toil.  There  was  sometbbg  in  the  novelty, 
perhaps  ;  but  Hope  threw  on  the  fire  with  remarkable  energy 
the  coals  he  had  himself  brought  in  from  the  coal-house,  and 
ate  with  great  reUsh  the  toast  toasted  by  his  wife's  own 
hands.  Margaret,  too,  looked  round  the  room  more  than 
on,ce,  with  a  new  sort  of  pride  in  there  being  not  a  particle 
of  dual  on  table,  chair,  or  book.  It  was  scarcely  possible  to 
persuade  Edward  that  there  was  nothing  moru  for  him  to  do 
about  the  house  till  the  next  morning ;  that  the  errand-boy 
would  come  in  an  hour,  and  clean  the  shoes ;  aJid  that  the 
only  assistance  the  master  of  the  house  could  render,  would 
be  to  take  charge  of  the  baby  for  a  quarter  of  an  liour,  while 
I^ester  helped  her  sister  to  make  the  beds. 

After  breakfast,  when  Hester  was  dressing  lier  infant,  and 
.Margaret  washing  up  the  tea-cups  and  saucers,  the  postman^k 
knock  was  heard.  Margaret  went  to  \Vft  4oot,  aai-  ^^^^ 
lie  letter  from  tiie  "  eraergenny  puua^'  4a  'iia'S  g^^^j, 
'*"'" 1  of  money    tliey  liu!4        "      -'^~  * — ' 
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exyimscB.      The  letter  was  for  Edward,  and  bo  brief  dial  it 
must  be  cm  business. 

It  was  on  business.  It  whb  from  the  lawyer  of  Mr.  HopeV 
aged  grandfather;  and  it  told  that  the  old  gentleman  had  aX 
last  sunk  rather  sudiienly  under  liis  many  infinailies. 
Mr.  Hope  was  invited  to  go^not  to  the  funeral,  for  it  miist  be 
over  before  he  could  arrive,  but  to  see  the  will,  in  whirfi  lie 
had  a  large  beneficial  interest,  the  property  being  divided 
between  himself  and  his  brother,  subject  to  legacies  of  oaf 
hiuidred  pounds  to  each  of  his  sistera,  and  a.  few  smolle 
beqnests  to  the  servants. 

"  This  is  as  yon  always  feared,"  aaid  Hester  to  her  husband, 
observing  the  expreaaion  of  concern  in  his  face,  on  reading  the 
letter, 

"  Indeed,  I  always  feared  it  would  be  so,"  he  replied.  "  1 
did  what  I  could  to  prevent  tliis  act  of  poalhumous  injustice; 
and  I  am  grieved  that  I  failed;  for  nothing  can  repair  it.  Mj 
eisltrg  will  have  their  money — the  same  in  amotint,  but  how 
difierent  in  value  I  They  will  receive  it  aa  a  gift  from  iheir 
brothers,  instead  of  as  their  due  from  their  grandfather.    1 

^^Kmb  very  sorry  his  last  act  was  of  this  character." 

^^^K  "Will  you  go?     Must  you  go?" 

^^^K  ""No,  I  shall  not  go — at  least,  not  at  present.      The  fnnenl 

^^ft^raoild  be  over,  yon  see,  before  I  could  get  there;  and  I  doolit 
not  the  rest  of  the  business  may  be  managed  quietly  and 
easily  by  letter.      I  have  no  inclination  to  travel  just  now, 
and  no  money  to  do  it  with,  and  strong  reasone  of  another    I 
kind  for  staying  at  home.     No,  I  shall  not  go." 

"  I  am  very  glad.     Now,  the  first  duty  is  to  write  to  Emilj    I 
and  Anne,  I  suppose  :  and  to  Frank  ?" 

"  Not  to  Frank  just  yet,  He  knows  what  I  meant  to  do, 
in  case  of  my  grandfether  recurring  to  this  dispoBition  of  his 
property;  and,  further  than  this,  1  must  not  influence  Fnmk. 
Ue  must  be  left  entirely  free  to  do  as  he  thinks  proper,  and 
I  ^all  not  communicate  with  him  tall  he  has  had  ample  tine 

fc       to  decide  on  his  course.     I  shall  write  to  Emily  anil  A^^H 

^^^k    "  I  am  sorry  for  them."  m^M 

W  "  So  am  I.     What  a  pity  it  is,  when  the  aged,  wIurd  o^V 

would  wish  to  honour  after  they  are  gone  to  their  graves, 
impair  one's    leapert,  ^"j    ko  -oavisx.  B.tia.-Mgia«Bit  of  thrar 
^.     nfiairs  1      How  eaaWj  mis^it  m'j  ^traAlw-V'si  \viCT«  ki&«&»!i.^ 
^^^  and  secured   ora  da'i  Te^wCTKa  w.  ■itat\*««.,Vj  -°»te 
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being  just!  Now,  after  admitting  wh&t  was  just,  he  has 
gone  back  into  his  prejudices,  aad  placed  us  all  ia  a  painful 
position,  from  which  it  will  be  difficult  to  every  one  of  us  to 
regard  hia  memory  as  we  should  wish." 

"  He  httle  thought  jou  would  look  upon  his  rich  legacy 
in  this  way,"  Eaid  Margaret,  smiling. 

"  1  gave  him  waroing  that  I  should,  It  wag  impossible  to 
refuse  it  more  peremptorily  than  I  did," 

"  That  must  be  your  satisfaction  now,  love.  You  have 
done  everything  that  was  right;  bo  we  will  not  discompose 
ourselves  because  another  has  done  »  wrong  which  you  oan. 
partly  repair." 

"  My  dear  wife,  what  comfort  you  give  I  What  a  blessing 
it  is,  that  you  think,  and  feel,  and  will  act,  with  me — ranking 
my  duty  easy  instead  of  difficult  1 " 

"  I  was  going  to  ask,"  observed  Margaret,  "  whether  you 
have  no  misgiving — no  doubt  whatever  that  you  are  tight  ir 
refusing  all  this  money," 

"  Not  the  slightest  doubt,  Margaret.  The  case  is  not  ii 
any  degree  altered  by  my  change  of  fortune.  The  facts  re 
main,  that  my  sisters  have  received  nothing  yet  from  thi 
property,  while  I  have  had  my  professional  education  out  □ 
it.  That  my  profession  doea  not  at  present  supply  us  with 
bread  does  not  affect  the  question  at  all :  nor  can  you  think 
that  it  does,  I  am  sure.  But  Hester,  my  love,  what  think  you 
of  our  prospect  of  a  hundred  pounds?" 

"  A  himdred  pounds ! " 

"  Yes ;  that  ia  the  sum  set  down  for  me  whan  the  honest 
will  was  made  ;  and  that  suia  I  shall  of  course  retain. 

"  Oil,  delightful  I  What  a  quantity  of  comfort  we  may  gi't 
out  of  a  hundred  pounds  I     Row  rich  we  shall  be  !" 

"  She  is  thinking  already,"  said  Margaret,  "  what  sort  of  u 
pretty  cloak  baby  is  to  have  for  the  summer." 

"  And  Margaret  must  have  something  out  of  it,  must  nul 
she,  love?"  asked  Hester. 

"  We  will  all  enjoy  it,  with  many  thanks  to  my  poor  grand- 
father. Surely  this  hundred  pounds  will  set  us  on  through 
the  year." 

"  That  will  be  very  pleasant,  really,"  observed  MargaJoU 
"  To  be  sure  of  bread  for  all  the  rest  of  the  yea-c  I  Ot-  ■■^" 
value  of  a  hundred  pounds  to  Bomcpeoi^' 

"  What  a  pity  that  Morris  did  nol  stay  lia« 
^mtjamed  Hester.      "  And  yet,  \ieT\i 
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Iiave  perplexed  her  mind  about  Wving  us,  and  induced  licj- 1" 
give  Tip  her  new  place ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  a  ciiAnuc 
hnndrrf  pounds  to  justify  that.     It  is  better  as  it  is." 

"  All  things  are  very  well  as  they  are,"  said  Hope,  "  as 
long  ae  we  ihink  so.  Now,  I  am  going  to  call  on  Wa.lcoU 
Good-bye." 

"  Stop,  stop  one  moment  1  Stay,  and  see  what  1  liavc 
fbundl"  cried  his  wife,  in  a  tone  of  glee.  "Loot!  Fwl! 
Tell  me — is  not  tliis  our  boy's  lirst  tootli?" 

"'  It  is — it  cerlainly  is.  I  give  you  joy,  my  little  felJow !" 
Worth  all  the  hundreds  of  poiinde  in  the  world,"  observed 
garet,  coining  in  her  turn  to  see  and  feel  thu  little  pearlj 
'eSge,  whose  value  its  owner  was  far  from  appreciating,  uhllt 
worried  with  the  inquisition  which  was  made  into  the  mysteries 
of  his  mouth.  "  Now  it  w  a  pity  that  Morris  is  not  hero!" 
all  exclaimed. 

"We  must  write  to  her.  Perhaps  we  might  have  found  it 
yesterday,  if  we  Lad  had  any  idea  it  would  come  so  soon." 

No ;  Heater  was  quite  positive  theie  was  no  tooth  to  U- 
scan  or  felt  last  night. 

"  Well,  we  must  write  to  Morris." 

"  You  must  leave  me  a  comer,"  said  Hope.  "  We  must  all 
try  our  skill  in  describing  a  first  tooth.  1  will  consider  mj 
part  as  1  walk.     Bile  my  finger  once  more  before  I  go,  nj 

The  sisters  busied  themselves  in  putting  the  parlour  in 
order,  for  the  reception  of  any  visitors  who  might  chance  tu 
call,  though  the  streets  were  so  deep  in  snow  as  to  render  tlie 
chance  a  remote  one.  Margaret  believed  that,  when  the  tiuif 
should  come,  she  might  set  the  potatoes  over  the  parlour  lire 
to  boil,  and  thus,  without  detection,  save  the  lighting  anotii«t 
fire.  But  before  she  had  taken  off  her  apron,  while  she  was 
in  the  act  of  sweeping  up  the  hearth,  there  was  a  loud  knock, 
which  she  recognised  as  proceeding  from  the  hand  of  a  Grey. 
The  family  resemblance  extended  to  their  knocks  at  the  doOT. 

As  if  no  snow  had  fallen,  Mrs.  Grey  and  Sophia  entei 

"  You  are  surprised  to  see  us,  Ttiy  dears,  I  have  no  i 
Hut  I  could  not  he  satisfied  without  knowing  what  Mr, 
thinks  of  this  epidemic,  this  terrible  fever,  which  every  or 
speaking  about  so  ir\E\itf\\i\^ ." 

"  Why,  what  can^e  -iSainVr 
,    "  I  mean,  my  deax,  4oes  Ve  so.'g^iaa  'Ciia.'.Sx,  ■«"■&  <a«a«.'' 
Ins  we  likely  to  lia-je  it^" 
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^P"  He  tells  us,  what  I  suppose  you  in.-ur  from  Mr.  Grey,  tbut 
tbe  fever  Beems  to  be  spreading  everywhere,  and  ie  just 
very  destmctiTe  at  BHckley.    Does  not  Mr.  Grey  tell  yon  i 

"  No,  indeed  ;  therC'is  no  learning  anything  from  Mr.  Grey 
that  he  does  not  like  to  teU.  Sophia,  I  think  we  must  take  ia 
a  newspaper  again,  that  we  may  gtand  a  chance  of  knowing 


e  really  hnd  iin  time  to  read  the 
newspaper.  There  it  lay,  and  nobody  touched  it ;  for  Mr. 
Grey  reads  tfio  news  in  the  office  always.  I  told  Mr.  Grey" 
it  was  just  paying  bo  much  a-week  for  no  good  to  anybody, 
and  I  be^ed  he  would  countermand  the  paper.  But  wc  must 
take  it  in  ^ain,  really,  to  know  how  this  (ever  goes  on.  Does 
Mr.  Hope  think,  my  dears,  as  many  people  are  saying  here 
this  morning,  that  it  is  a  sort  of  plague?" 

"  Oh,  mammii,"  esotaimed  Sophia,  "  how  can  you  say  any- 
thing so  dreadful?" 

"  I  have  not  heard  my  husband  speak  of  it  so,"  said  Hester. 
"  He  thinks  it  a  very  serious  affair,  happening  as  it  does  iu 
i.hi?  midst  of  a  scarcity,  when  the  poor  are  aU'eady  depresee* 
and  aickly." 

"  Ah  1  that  is  always  the  way,  Mr.  Grey  tells  me.  After  a 
scarcity  comes  the  fever,  he  says.  The  poor  are  much  to  be 
pitied  indeed.  But  what  should  those  do  who  are  not  poor, 
liave  you  heard  Mr.  Hope  say?" 

"  He  thinks  they  should  help  their  poor  neighbours  to  the 
very  utmost." 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  of  course  :  but  what  I  mean  is,  what  precaution! 
would  he  advise?" 

"  We  will  ask  him.  I  have  not  heard  him  speak  particu- 
larly of  this  on  the  present  occasion." 

"  Then  he  has  not  established  any  i-egulations  in  his  own 
family?" 

"  No.  But  I  know  his  opinion  on  such  cases  in  general  1* 
be,  that  the  safest  way  is  to  go  on  as  usual,  taking  rational 
uare  of  health,  and  avoiding  all  unnecessary  terror.  This> 
commoa  way  of  living,  and  a  particularly  diligent  care  of  thos9' 
who  want  the  good  offioes  of  the  rich,  are  what  he  would"' 
recommend,  I  believe,  at  this  time  :  butwheate.  wnaea"'wi-,'^' 
will  ask  Iiifu.  You  had  better  stay  lii\.^l&  tiAM-coa.  ^"^ 
jajpggomc  news.  Meantime,  1  am  kott^  '""  "" 
A^BliJ  Jiie  to  show  you  his  first.  tooCci." 
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"  Ilia  first  tooth  ?  ladced  I  He  is  a  forwacd  little  fellow. 
But,  Hestfr,  do  jou  Lappea  to  have  heard  your  husband  sajr 
what  sort  of  fumigation  he  would  recommend  m  case  uf  sui4 
a  fever  as  this  showing  itself  in  the  house?" 

"  Indijed  I  have  not  heard  him  speak  of  fumigations  at  all 
Have  you,  Margaret  ?" 

"  No." 

"  I  should  juBt  like  to  know  ;  for  Mrs.  Jodea  told  me  of  a 
very  good  one  ;  and  Mrs.  Howell  tiilnka  ill  of  it.  Mrs.  Jones 
reconuaended  me  to  pour  some  sulphuric  acid  upon  sail — 
common  salt — in  a  saucer ;  but  Mrs,  Howell  says  there  is 
nothing  half  so  good  as  hot  vinegar." 

"Somebody  has  come  and  put  up  a  stall,"  said  Sophia, 
"  where  he  sells  fumigating  powders,  and  some  piUa,  which  he 
says  are  an  infallible  remedy  against  the  fever." 

"  Preventive,  my  dear," 

"  Well,  mamma,  'tis  just  the  same  thing.  Does  Mr.  Hope 
know  anything  of  the  people  who  have  set  up  that  stall  ?  " 

Hester  thought  she  might  veuture  to  answer  that  quesUon 
without  waiting  for  her  husband's  return.  She  laughed  at 
she  said,  that  medical  uien  avoided  aoquaintance  witU  quacks. 

"  Does  Mr.  Hope  think  that  medical  men  are  iu  any  parti- 
oular  danger?"  a^ed  Sophia,  bashfully,  but  with  great 
anxiety.  "I  think  they  must  be,  going  among  so  many  pec^ 
who  are  ill.  If  there  is  a  whole  family  iu  the  fnver  iai^ 
cottage  at  Crossly  End,  as  Mrs.  Howell  says  there  is,  hawn 
dangerous  it  must  be  to  attend  them  I" 

Sophia  was  checked  by  a  wink  from  her  mother,  and  ll 
first  remembered  that  she  was  speaking  to  a  surgeon '3  w. 
She  tried  to  esplain  away  what  she  had  said  ;  but  there  n 
no  need.  Hester  calmly  remarked  that  it  was  the  duly  4 
many  to  expose  themselves  at  such  times  in  an  equal  del 
with  the  medical  men  ;  and  that  she  believed  that  few  vi . 
more  secure  than  those  who  did  so  without  selfish  tbougl 
and  ignorant  panic.  Sophia  believed  that  every  one  did  n 
think  BO.  Some  of  Mr.  Walcot's  friends  Iiad  been  lemonstratil 
with  hiia  about  going  so  much  among  the  poor  sick  j.._, 
just  at  this  time  ;  and  Mr.  Waloot  had  been  conauitiag  ha- 
lo whether  his  duty  to  his  parents  did  not  require  Aatl 
should  have  aome  regard  to  his  own  stdety.  He  had  1 
tnown  what  to  do  a.\ioo.i  ftc^a%  to  aW\iB!i\a.'l-iirwi6iit-\jM 
^fehere  SQine  people  -wmc  il\- 
■^  dead  silence  foUowei  *."iaa  elqi^wMKlOQ.. 
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E  asking  Margnret  if  she  might  speak  plainly  to  her — lie 
ion  prel'itce  to  a  lecture.     As  usaal,  Maa^aret  replied, 
"  Oh  1  certainly." 

"  I  would  only  just  hint,  my  dear,  that  it  would  bu  as  Weil 
I  if  you  did  not  open  the  door  yourself.  You  cannot  thi ok  how 
strangely  it  looks  :  and  aome  very  unpleasant  remarks  might 
be  made  upon  it.  It  is  of  no  conseiponce  such  a  thing  hap- 
pening when  Sophia  and  I  come  to  your  door.  I  would  not 
have  you  think  we  regard  it  for  ourselves  in  the  least — the  not 
being  properly  shown  in  by  a  servant." 

"  Oh  I  not  in  the  least,"  protested  Sophia. 

"  But  you  know  it  might  have  been  flie  Levitts.  I  suppose 
it  would  have  been  just  the  same  if  the  Levitts  had  called?" 

"  It  certainly  would." 

"  It  might  have  beeu  the  Levitts  certainly,''  observed  Heater  : 
"  but  I  must  just  explma  that  it  wa«  to  oblige  me  that  Margaret 
went  to  the  door." 

"  Then,  my  dear,  I  hope  you  will  point  out  some  other  way 
in  which  Margaret  may  obhge  you;  forreally  you  have  no  idea 
how  oddly  it  looks  for  young  ladies  to  answer  knocks  at  the 
door.  It  is  not  proper  self-respect,  proper  regard  to  appear- 
ance. And  was  it  to  oblige  you  that  Mat^ret  carried  a  basket 
all  through  Deerbrook  on  Wednesday,  with  the  amall  end  <tf  a 
carrot  peeping  out  from  under  the  lid  ?  Fie,  my  dears  1  I 
muBt  say  fie !  It  grieves  me  to  find  fault  with  you  :  but  really 
this  is  folly.     It  is  really  neglecting  appearances  too  far." 

Mr.  Hope  did  not  return  in  time  to  see  Mrs.  Grey.  When 
she  could  wait  no  longer,  Hester  promised  to  send  her  husband 
to  solve  Mrs.  Grey's  difficulties. 

"  What  would  she  have  said,"  exclaimed  Hester,  "  if  she 
had  seen  my  husband's  doings  of  this  morning?" 

"Ah!  what  indeed?" 

"  Actually  shovelling  snow  from  his  own  steps  1" 

"  Oh,  I  thought  you  meant  giving  away  a  competence. 
Which  act  would  she  have  thought  the  least  self-respect- 
fid?" 

"  She  would  have  had  a  great  deal  to  say  on  his  duty  to  his 
family  in  both  cases.  But  it  is  all  out  of  kindness  that  she 
grieves  so  much  over  his  '  enthusiasm ,'  and  lectures  us  for  our 
disregard  of  appearances.  If  she  loved  iw  \>»s . 
hear  less  of  her  concern,  and  it  would  \)e  VAi  to  o*3twi%''o™|[' 
OUT-  backs.  So  we  will  not  mind  il,  Xovx  4o  w* 
Margaret?" 
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I  rather  enjoy  it." 

That  is  right.  Now  I  wish  my  hasband  vroold  come  in. 
He  hu9  been  gone  very  long;  and  I  want  to  hear  the  whole 
truth  about  thb  ferer." 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

DEEKBEOOK  IN  SEAIKIW, 


It  was  eomo  hours  before  Hope  appeared  at  borne  agtun;  iwJ 
when  he  did,  he  wns  very  grave.  Mr.  Walcot  had  beea 
,  truly  glad  to  see  hiui,  and,  it  wus  plain,  would  have  applied 
to  htm  for  aid  and  co-operation  some  days  before,  if  Hn. 
Bowland  had  not  interfered,  to  prevent  any  oonsultatioB  m' 
the  kind.  The  atiite  of  health  of  Deerbrook  wae  bad,— rnisi 
worse  than  Hope  had  had  any  suspicion  of.  Whole  families 
were  prosti'ated  by  the  fever  in  the  lnhourers'  cottages,  und 
it  was  creeping  into  the  better  sort  of  houses.  Mr.  Walcoi 
had  reciuested  Hope  to  visit  some  of  his  patients  with  him: 
and  what  he  had  seen  had  convinced  him  that  the  disoiR 
was  of  a  most  formidable  character,  and  that  a  great  mortxlilj' 
muBt  be  expected  in  Di'erbrook,  Walcot  appeared  to  U 
doing  his  duty  with  more  energy  than  might  have  been 
expected :  and  it  seemed  as  if  wliatever  talent  he  had,  vai 
exercised  in  his  professiou.  Hope's  opinion  of  him.  was  raited 
by  what  he  had  seen,  this  morning.  Walcot  hud  compluncd 
that  liis  skill  and  knowledge  could  have  no  fair  play  among  s 
set  of  people  so  ignorant  as  the  families  of  his  DeerbrwK 
patients.  They  put  more  faith  in  charms  than  in  tnedicinet 
or  care;  and  were  ruimiog  out  ia  the  cold  and  damp  to  hsvf 
their  fortunes  told  by  night,  or  in  the  gray  of  the  rooming 
If  a  fortune-teller  promised  long  life,  all  the  warnings  of  th* 
doctor  went  for  nothing.  Then,  again,  the  people  mistook 
the  oppression  which  was  one  of  the  first  symptoms  of  die 
fever,  for  debility ;  and  before  the  doctor  wag  seat  for,  or  in 
defiance  of  his  directions,  the  patient  was  plied  with  stponf; 
drinks,  and  his  case  rendered  desperate  fiom  the  begianiii^. 
Mr.  Walcot  had  com^Mtied  that  the  odds  were  realiy  to* 
much  against  him,  and.  'iia\.'W\idQfcNe&-'>&™»A^  'iltsJc^  u  lorn 
.  almost  eveiy  fOTCi  pa.\.\wcA  ■\«i\«A.  \1.Ta^i>w.Smauga«i> 
Ij^llcome  to  him-««Te  Ut.  "ft»T«"«  w"*'^*™*^  "~ 
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nnd  influence, — bucIi   aa  the  prejudicea  of  tbe  people   had 
left  it. 

Dr.  Levitt's  influence  was  of  little  more  avail  than  Mr. 
Hope's.  From  this  day,  lie  was  aa  baeily  engaged  among  thu 
aiok  as  the  medicul  gentlemen  themselves;  laying  aside  his 
books,  ftad  spending  nil  hia  time  among  his  pariahioners;  not 
neglecting  the  riuh,  but  especially  devoting  himself  to  the 
poor.  He  co-operated  with  Hope  in  every  way;  rMffluff 
money  to  cleanse,  air,  and  dry  the  most  cheerless  of  the 
cottages,  and  to  supply  the  indigent  sick  with  warmth  and 
food.  But  all  appeared  to  be  of  little  avail.  The  disease 
atole  on  through  the  village,  as  if  it  had  been  left  to  work  its 
own  way;  from  day  to  day  tidings  came  abroad  of  another 
and  another  who  was  down  in  the  fcver, — the  Tuckers'  maid- 
servant, Mr.  I-lill'a  shop-boy,  poor  Mrs.  Paxton,  always  sore 
to  be  ill  when  anybody  else  was,  and  all  John  Kingworth's 
five  children.  In  a  fortnight,  the  church-bell  began  to  give 
token  how  fatal  the  sickness  was  becoming.  It  tolled  till  those 
who  lived  very  near  the  church  were  weary  of  hearing  it. 

On  the  afternoon  of  a  day  when  its  sound  had  scarcely 
ceased  since  sunrise,  Dr.  Levitt  and  Hope  met  at  the  door  ol 
the  corner-house. 

"  You  are  the  man  I  wanted  to  meet,"  said  Dr.  Levitt.  "  I 
have  been  inquiring  for  you,  but  your  household  could  give 
me  no  account  of  you.  Could  you  just  step  home  with  me  'i 
Or  come  to  me  in  the  evening,  will  you?  But  stay  !  There 
is  no  time  like  the  present,  alter  all ;  so,  if  you  will  allow  me, 
I  will  walk  in  with  you  now;  and,  if  you  are  going  to  dinner, 
I  will  make  one.  I  have  nobody  tu  ait  down  with  me  at  home 
at  present,  yon  know, — or  perhaps  you  do  not  know." 

"  Indeed  I  was  not  aware  of  the  absence  of  your  fiunily," 
said  Hope,  leading  the  way  into  the  parlour,  where  Margaret 
at  the  moment  was  laying  tlie  cloth. 

"  You  must  have  wondered  that  you  had  seen  nothing  of 
my  wife  all  this  week,  if  you  did  not  know  where  she  waa.  I 
thought  it  best,  all  thiaga  considered,  to  send  ihem  every  one 
away.  I  hope  we  have  done  rigiit.  I  find  I  am  move  IVee 
for  the  discharge  of  my  own  duty,  now  that  I  am  unchecked 
by  their  fears  for  me,  and  untroubled  by  my  own  anxiety  tor 
them.  I  have  sent  them  ail  abroad,  and  shall  ^a  fu^  xWt^ 
when  this  epidemic  has  run  its  couiBe-.  atii  tisA 'ffli.  ■&>««»• 
Hale  tbonght  what  satiefaotion  I  coii\i  teeV  m -w^B 
MMMm  Jiouse,  to  see  how  desert^  iXi  \oc^n. 
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tb&C   bell  but  I  rejoice  that  ail  cliat   belong  to  lue  at«  ti 
far  off." 

"1  wanted  to  ask  you  about  tliat  bell,"  said  Ho|>«.  "  My 
qtustdon  may  seem  to  you  to  savour  strongly  of  dissent ;  but 
I  moat  inquire  wbetlier  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  bad 
news  to  be  nanoancod  to  all  Deerbrook  every  day,  and  ahnon 
aU  day  long.  However  fer  we  may  be  from  objecttug  to  beat 
it  in  ordinary  times,  should  not  our  first  consideration  nowbi' 
for  the  living  V  Is  not  the  ease  altered  by  the  number  uf 
deaths  that  takes  plEice  at  a  season  like  this  ?  " 

"  1  am  quite  of  your  opinion,  Mr.  Hope ;  and  I  have  talk«l 
with  Owen,  and  many  others,  about  that  matter,  within  tbis 
week.  1  have  proposed  to  dispense,  for  the  present,  vitli  a 
cUBtom  which  I  own  myself  to  be  attached  to  in  ordiiuirj 
times,  but  which  I  now  see  may  be  pernicious.  But  it  cannN 
be  done.     We  must  yield  the  point." 

"I  will  not  engage  to  cure  any  sick,  or  to  keep  any  well, 
who  hve  within  sound  of  that  beli." 

"  I  am  not  surprised  to  hear  you  say  so.  But  this  practice 
has  BO  become  a  part  of  people's  religion,  that  it  se^ns  as  if 
wone  eiQects^  would  follow  from  discontinuing  it  than  Irom 
pursuing  the  usual  course.  Owen  says  there  is  scarcely « 
person  in  Deerbrook  who  would  not  talk  of  a  heathen  dratli 
and  burial  if  the  bell  were  silenced ;  and,  if  once  the  people'* 
repose  in  their  religion  is  shaktm,  I  really  know  not  what  inli 
become  of  them." 

"  I  agree  with  you  there.  Their  reli^ous  feelings  must  bf 
left  untouched,  or  all  is  over ;  but  I  am  sorry  that  this 
particular  observance  is  implicated  with  them  so  completely 
as  you  say.  It  wili  ba  well  if  it  does  not  soon  become  an 
impossibility  to  tell  the  bell  for  all  who  die." 

"It  would  be  well,  too,"  said  Dr.  Levitt,  "  if  this  were  the 
oniy  superstition  the  people  entertained.  They  ai'e  more 
terrified  with  some  others  than  with  this  bell.  I  hu  uliuid 
they  are  more  depressed  by  their  superstitions  than  austainod 
by  their  religion.     Have  you  observed,  Hope,  how  n  ^^ 

them  stand  looking  at  the  sky  every  night  'i " 

"  Yes  ;  and  we  hear,  wherever  we  go,  of  fiery  aworida,  ■ 
dreadful  angels,  seen  in  the  clouds ;  and  the  old  propbe 
iiSFe  all  come  up  again — at  least,  all  of  them  that  are  dia 
As  for  the  death-vratoiheB,  'l\«£^  a-ie.  >«&  "ii  ■kqsAsw-,  und.  U 
iinever  afireliBhtedbu).a.ctffifli?ws4'«sS.T 
^^And  this  8t«ry  ot  ^  gWft  ^  iv«ft^^-^'» 
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bear  it,  tliat  goes  up  and  down  in  the  village  all  night  long," 
aaid  Hester,  "  I  really  do  not  wonder  tbat  it  sliakes  die  nerves 
of  the  sick  to  hear  of  it.  They  say  that  no  one  can  atop  thiMe 
bearers,  or  get  any  answer  from  them  r  but  on  they  glide, ' 
what  will  be  in  their  way." 

"  Comi',  tell  me,''  said  Dr.  Levitt,  "  have  not  you  yonraelf 
looked  ont  for  that  sight?" 

Hester  acknowledged  that  she  had  eeen  a.  real  substanti&l 
coffin,  carried  by  hnman  bearers,  pass  down  the  middle  of  tiie 
street,  at  an  hour  past  midnight ;  the  removal  of  a  body  from 
a  house  where  it  had  died,  she  supposed,  to  another  whence  it 
was  to  be  buried.  This  coffin  and  the  ghostly  one  she  toot 
to  be  one  and  the  same. 

Dr.  Levitt  mentioned  instaoces  of  superstition,  which  cooM 
scarcely  have  been  believed  by  him,  if  related  by  another. 

"  Do  you  know  the  Platts  ?  "  he  inf[nired  of  Hope.  "  Have 
you  seen  the  poor  woman  tbat  lies  ill  there  with  her  child?" 

■'  Yes  :  what  a  state  of  dtstitutioD  they  are  in!" 

"  At  the  very  time  that  tbat  woman  and  her  child  are  lying 
on  shavings,  begged  from  the  carpenter's  yard,  hor  mother 
finds  means  to  fee  the  fortune-teller  in  the  lane  for  reading 
a  dream.  The  fortune-teller  dooms  the  child,  and  speaks 
doubtfully  of  the  mother." 

"  I  could  not  conceive  the  reason  why  no  one  of  the  family 
would  do  anything  for  the  boy.  1  used  what  authority  I 
conid,  while  I  was  there;  but  I  fear  he  has  been  left  to  his 
fate  since.     The  neighbours  will  not  enter  the  house." 

"What  neigbboura?"  said  Maxgajet.  "Yon  have  never 
so  much  as  asked  me." 

"  You  are  our  main  stay  at  home,  Margaret.     I  codM  a 
no  more  of  you  than  yon  do  here." 

Margaret  was  now  putting  tbe  dinner  on  the  table. 
consisted  of  a  bowl  of  potatoes,  salt,  the  loaf  and  butter,  and 
.a.  pitcher  of  water.  Dr.  Levitt  said  grace,  and  they  Bat  down, 
without  one  word  of  apology  from  host  or  hostess.  Though 
Dr.  Levitt  had  not  been  prepared  for  an  evidence  like  thre 
«f  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  family,  he  had  koown  enough 
'x£  their  adversity  to  understand  the  oaee  now  at  a  glance. 
No  one  at«  more  heartily  than  ho;  and  the  conversation  went 
on  as  if  a  sumptuous  feast  had  been  spread  before  the  "^wC^r^ . 

"  lown  myself  disappointed,"  eaad  Wo^, "  \^fe.T>Sa' 
4>ur  leigbboara  eo  lit^e  disposition  to  1   '  "^ 

*— -"-  imderstand  it,  trusting  as  1  "hw 


^^ 
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generosity  of  die  poor,  and  having  alwayt:  before  seen  m; 
Imch  justified.  'Die  apathy  of  some,  and  the  scltiaH  terrors  lit' 
others,  ore  worse  to  witness  than  the  disease  itself." 

"  How  can  you  wouder,"  said  Dr.  Levitt,  "  when  tliey  hare 
fiuch  an  example  before  their  eyes  in  certain  of  their  ndgb- 
bours,  to  whom  they  are  accustomed  to  look  up?  Sir  William 
Hunter  and  his  lady  are  enough  to  paralyse  the  morals  of  tlie 
whole  parish  at  a  time  like  tliis.  Do  not  you  know  the  plan 
they  go  upon?  They  keep  their  outer  gates  locked,  lest  any 
one  from  the  viUage  should  set  loot  within  their  grounds; 
every  article  left  at  the  lodge  for  the  use  of  the  family  ii 
fumigated  before  it  ia  admitted  into  the  house :  and  it  is 
generally  understood  that  neitiier  the  gentlemaa  nor  the  lady 
will  leave  the  estate,  in  any  emergency  whatever,  till  the 
disease  has  entirely  passed  away.  Our  poor  are  not,  to  haw 
the  solace  of  their  presence  even  in  church,  during  this  time 
of  peril,  when  the  face  of  the  prosperous  is  like  light  in  a  dark 
place.  Sir  William  makes  it  no  secret  that  they  woold  hare 
lefl;  home  altogether,  if  they  could  have  hoped  to  be  tafer 
auvwhere  else — if  they  could  have  gone  anywhere  withonr 
danger  of  meeting  the  fever." 

"  If  the  fact  had  not  been,"  said  Hester,  "  us  Mrs,  Howell 
states  it,  that  'the  epidemic  prevails  partially  everywhere.'" 

"  There  is  a  case  where  Lady  Hunter's  example  imme- 
diately operates,"  observed  Dr.  Levitt.  "  If  Lady  Hunter  h»d 
not  forgotten  herself  in  her  duty,  Mrs.Howell  would  have  given 
the  benefit  of  her  good  offices  to  some  whom  she  might  hart 
served  ;  for  she  is  really  a  kind-hearted  woman  :  bat  she  is 
struck  with  a  panic  because  Lady  Hunter  is,  and  one  cannot 
get  a  word  with  her  or  Miss  Miskin." 

"  I  saw  that  her  shutters  were  nearly  closed,"  observed 
Margaret.     "  I  supposed  she  had  lost  some  relation.'' 

"  No :  she  is  only  trj-ing  to  shut  out  the  fever.  She  and 
Miss  Miskin  are  afraid  of  the  milkman,  and  eaoh  trips  to  pui 
upon  the  other  the  peril  of  sen-ing  a  customer.  This  panic 
will  destroy  us  if  it  spreads." 

The  sisters  looked  at  each  other,  and  iu  one  glance  ex- 
changed agreement  that  the  time  was  fully  come  for  them  H 
act  abroad,  let  what  would  become  of  their  home  comlbrts. 

"  I  ought  to  add,  however,"  said   Dr.  Levitt,  "  that  Sir 

William  Hunter  \^as  aa.-^^\\'si  m^  -^oot"*  ijfaawi  NriJh  nMMf 

very  liberaUy.     1  s^ewi  ^vi  Tooofj  ^a  'vrai^  b»  \bjj  "s^a-^t, 

^U  I  ike  this ;  Wt  I  w^i  \v^K^  ^^■■^  -^^^  '^^^  *  ^«*  -vm^ 
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among  us  would  do  more  good  than  all  tbe  gold  he  can  aend.. 
His  answer  cornea  in  the  shape  of  a  handsome  draft  on  hU 
l>anker,  stneiling  strongly  of  aromatic  vinegar.  They  fu.iiii-= 
gate  even  their  blotting-paper,  it  seems  to  me.  I  did  hop9 
tDy  last  letter  would  have  brought  him  to  call." 

"  Our  friends  are  very  ready  with  their  money,"  said  Uope,j 
'■  I  should  have  begged  of  you  before  this,  but  that  Mr.  Grey 
lias  been  liberal  ia  that  vmy.  He  coacludes  it  to  be  irapoasibts 
that  he  should  look  himself'  into  the  wants  of  the  viUage;  bu6 
he  permits  me  to  use  his  purse  pretty  freely.  Is  there  any-' 
thing  that  you  can  suggest  that  can  be  done  by  me,  Dr.  Levitt! 
Is  there  any  case  unknown  to  me  where  I  can  be  of  service  ?" 

"Or  I?"  said  Margaret.  "My  brother  and  sister  wiQ 
spare  me,  and  put  up  with  some  hardship  at  home,  I  know,  i' 
yoTt  can  point  out  any  place  where  I  can  be  more  usefiil." 

"  To  be  sure  I  can.  Much  as  I  like  to  come  to  your  honss,^ 
to  witness  and  feci  the  tborougli  comfort  which  I  always  find'< 
in  it,  I  own  I  shall  care  little  to  see  everything  at  sixes  an^ 
siiveus  here  for  a  few  weeks,  if  you  will  give  me  your  tima' 
iirid  talents  for  such  services  as  we  gentlemen  cannot  perform^ 
:)nd  as  we  cannot  at  present  hire  persons  to  undertake.  Yot| 
fiie  £  take  you  at  your  word,  my  dear  young  lady.  If  yon' 
had  not  offered,  I  should  not  have  asked  you :  as  you  have,  £ 
^tlatch  at  the  good  you  hold  out.  I  mean  to  preach,  a  reiy 
plain  sermou  next  Sunday  on  the  duties  of  neighbours  in  a 
season  of  distress  like  this  :  and  I  shall  do  it  with  the  betCec 
tinpi',  if  I  have,  meanwhile,  a  fellow-labourer  of  your  sex,  i 
li'ss  valuable  in  her  way  than  my  friend  Hope  in  his." 

"  I  shall  come  and  hear  your  sermon,"  said  Hester,  " 
-Margaret  mil  take  charge  of  my  boy  for  the  hour,  i  want 
si!0  clearly  what  is  my  duty  at  a  time  when  claims  conllict  j 

There  was  at  present  no  time  for  the  conscientious  and 
charitable  to  lose  in  daylight  loiterings  over  the  table,  or  chat 
by  the  fireside,  in  a  few  minutes  the  table  was  cleared,  and 
Margaret  ready  to  proceed  with  Dr.  Levitt  to  the  Platt^ 
cottage. 

As  soon  as  Margaret  saw  what  was  the  real  state  of  affairs 
in  the  cottage,  aho  sent  away  Dr.  Levitt,  who  could  be  of  n 
use  till  some  degree  of  decency  was  instituted  in  the  miserable  \ 
abode.  What  to  set  about  firat  was  ^Ara^as^ii*  &Si.>i-<i" 
■There  wag  no  one  to  help  her  but  ^iia.  "SXiiKi*  ^^^^^^^  _ 
jjtAjitb'og  down  to  wait  the;  resuU  o^  \!iift  t«X»»a-''^^s^» 
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dictioni.  Her  daughter  lay  moaning  on  a  bedstead  spraai 
with  shavings  only,  and  she  hwl  no  covering  whatever  but 
blanket  worn  into  a  large  hole  in  the  middle.  The  j 
woman's  long  hair,  unoonfined  by  any  cap,  strayed  about  b 
bare  and  emaciated  shoulders,  and  her  shrunken  hands  ptckt 
at  the  blanket  inoeasantly,  everything  appearing  to  her  d' 
vision  covered  with  black  spots.  Never  before  ha  " 
an  object  met  Mai^garet's  eyes.  Tiie  husband  sat  by  t 
empty  grate,  stooping  and  shrinking,  and  looking  at  the  flq 
wiln  an  idiotic  erpTCssion  of  conntonance,  as  appeared  t! 
the  handkerchief  which  was  tied  over  his  head.  He  wasji 
sinking  into  the  fever.  His  boy  lay  on  a  heap  of  raga  in  t 
comer,  his  head  also  tied  up,  but  tJie  handkerchief  stiff  wi 
the  black  blood  which  was  still  oozii^  irom  his  nose,  em 
and  moutli.  It  was  inconceivable  to  Margaret  thu  li 
brother,  with  Mr.  Grey's  money  in  his  pocket,  could  ha 
left  the  family  in  this  state,  lie  had  not.  There  vc 
cinders  in  the  hearth  which  showed  that  there  had  bea 
tire  ;  and  the  old  woman  acknowledged  that  a  pail  of  shei 
and  a  rug  had  been  pawned  to  the  fortune-teller  in  the  la 
since  the  morning.  There  had  been  food  ;  but  nobody  h 
any  appetite  but  herself,  and  she  had  eaten  it  up.  I 
fortune-teller  had  charmed  the  pail  of  fresh  water  that  stn 
under  the  bed,  and  had  promised  a  new  spell  in  the  morniiii 
In  a  case  of  such  extremity,  Margaret  had  no  fears.  3 
set  forth  alone  for  the  fortune-teller's,  not  far  off,  and  I 
deemed  the  sheets  and  blanket,  which  were  quite  clean,  j 
she  went,  she  was  sorry  she  had  dismissed  Dr.  Levitt  so  BOC 
As  a  niagtstrale,  he  conld  have  immediately  compelled  i 
restoration  of  the  bedding.  The  use  of  his  name,  howevi 
answered  the  purpose,  and  the  conjurer  even  offered  to  o 
ihe  articles  for  her  to  Piatt's  house.  She  so  earnestly  doi 
to  keep  him  and  her  chaise  apart,  that  she  preferred  loadii 
herself  with  the  package.  Then  the  shavings  were  found) 
be  in  such  a  state  that  every  shred  of  them  must  be  remov 
before  the  sick  man  could  be  allowed  to  lie  down.  No  tii 
was  to  be  lost.  In  the  face  of  the  old  woman's  protestada 
that  her  daughter  should  not  stir,  Margaret  spread  the  beddn 
on  the  lloor,  wrapped  the  sick  woman  in  a  sheet,  and  laid  li 
upon  it,  finding  the  poor  creature  so  light  from  emsCMti 
tiiat  she  was  as  easy  tu  ^i^\.  «a  a.  (^\\&.  '^W  anly  thit^  til 
the  old  woman  -would  cOTiBeii\.W>  4n,^a».  v>  ^a'»f<ilB.«.T(M 
^^1o  Mr.  Grey,  ani  \iTin£ 'ob^'k-  'i"*  t\'a«v4ri  «m!»i^ 
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ivoiild  be  given  her  in  his  yard.  She  went,  in  hopes  o 
receiving  something  else  witii  the  straw ;  and  while  she  was 
gone,  Margaret  was  quite  alone  with  the  sick  family. 

Struggling  to  surmount  her  disgust  at  the  task,  she  resolve^ 
to  employ  the  interval  in  removing  the  shavings.  The  pail 
containing  the  cLarmed  water  was  the  only  thing  i 
cottage  which  would  hold  them;  and  she  made  bold  to  empt^ 
it  in  the  ditch  close  at  hand.  Piatt  was  capable  of  watchin§f 
all  she  did ;  and  he  made  a  frighttul  gesture  of  rage  at  lier  aa 
she  re-eatered.  She  saw  in  the  shadow  of  the  handkerchief 
his  quivering  lipa  move  in  the  act  of  speaking,  and  her  e 
caught  tJie  words  of  an  oath.  Her  situation  now  was  far  from, 
pleasant ;  but  it  was  stiU  a  relief  tbat  no  one  was  by  to  witnesa 
what  she  saw  and  was  doing.  She  conveyed  pailful  aftef 
pailful  of  the  noisome  shavings  to  the  dunghill  at  the  back  of 
the  cottage,  wondering  the  while  that  the  inhabiunta  of  tha 
dwelling  were  not  all  dead  of  the  fever  long  ago.  She  almost 
gave  over  her  task  when  a  huge  toad  crawled  iipon  her  fool 
from  its  rusting-ploce  among  the  shavings.  She  shrunk  from. 
it,  aud  was  glad  to  see  it  make  for  tlie  door  of  ite  own  accord. 
Piatt  again  growled,  and  clenched  his  Sst  at  her.  He  pro^ 
bably  thought  that  she  had  again  broken  a  charm  for  whicb 
he  had  paid  money.  Bhe  spoke  kindly  and  cheerfully,  agati^ 
and  again ;  hut  he  was  either  deaf  or  too  ill  to  understand. 
To  relieve  the  sense  of  dreariness,  she  went  to  work  again. 
She  thoroughly  cleansed  the  pail,  and  filled  it  afresh  from  th» 
brook,  looking  anxiously  down  the  lane  fur  the  approach  o£ 
some  human  creature,  and  then  applied  herself  to  rubbing  the 
bedstead  as  dry  and  clean  as  she  could,  with  an  apron  of  the 

In  due  time  her  messenger  returned  ;  and  with  her  Ben, 
carrying  a  truss  of  straw.     His  face  was  the  face  of  a  friend. 

"  We  must  have  some  warm  water,  Ben,  to  clean  these  poor 
creatures;  and  here  seems  to  be  nothing  to  make  a  fire  with." 

"  And  it  would  take  a  long  time,  Miss,  to  get  the  coals,  and 
beat  the  water ;  and  the  poor  soul  lying  there  all  the  time^ 
Could  not  I  bring  you  a  pail  of  hot  water  from  the  '  Bonnet- 
Bo-Blue'  quicker  than  that  ?" 

"  Do;  and  soap  and  towels  from  homo." 

Ben  was  gone  with  the  pail.     During  the  whflte.  ^jaos;.  >*- 
spreading- the  straw  on  the  bedateaA,  Viift.  tJiS.'flw»aKJ.-t<aoHi^^ 
fUMad  agaiaat  anything  bang  doDaVaVer  &sj.'o.'^\*»3 1'w.'^^ 
^^■tiier  where  she  ws«  befori;,  aivi  ^wmi&Vex  ^\wia 
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spirits  ;  bot  when  she  discovered  that  tliu  charmed  water  hi 
been  thrown  out  into  the  ditch,  all  to  her  seemed  over.  H 
lust  hope  was  gone ;  and  she  sat  down  in  sulky  silence,  eyeil 
Marparet'fl  proceedings  without  any  offer  to  help. 

"When  the  warm  water  arrived,  and  the  sick  woman  seem 
to  like  the  sponging  and  drying  of  her  fevered  limbs,  i 
mother  began  to  relent,  and  at  last  approaclicd  to  give  h 
osaiatance,  holding  her  poor  daughter  in  her  arms  wli 
Uargaret  spread  the  blanket  and  sheet  on  the  straw,  and  lh 
lifting  tlic  patient  into  the  now  clean  bed.  She  was  etiU  u 
willing  to  waste  any  time  and  trouble  on  the  child  in  i 
comer;  but  Margaret  was  peremptor)'.  She  saw  that  he  w 
dying ;  but  not  the,  less  for  this  must  he  be  made  as  cm 
fortnble  as  circumstances  would  permit.  In  half  an  liour  1 
too,  was  laid  on  Ilia  bed  of  clean  straw  ;  and  the  filthy  n 
with  which  he  had  l)eca  surrounded  were  deposited  out 
doors  till  some  one  who  would  wash  them  could  come  I 
them.  By  a  promise  of  tire  and  food,  Margaret  bribed  t 
old  woman  to  let  things  remain  as  they  were  while  efae  iK 
for  her  brother,  whose  skill  and  care  she  hoped  might 
have  some  chance  of  saving  his  patients.  She  recomme 
that  Piatt  himself  should  not  attempt  to  sit  up  any  longer,  i 
engaged  to  return  in  half  an  hour. 

She  paused  on  the  thi-eshold  a  minute,  to  see  how  far  PI 
was  able  to  walk ;  so  great  seemed  to  be  the  difficult  w 
which  he  raised  himself  from  his  chair,  with  the  old  woma 
assistance.  Once  he  stumbled,  aud  would  have  fftUcn, 
Margaret  had  not  sprimg  to  his  side.  On  recovering  himi 
he  wrenched  his  arm  from  her,  aud  pushed  her  l»ol 
with  more  force  thun  she  had  supposed  he  possessed, 
was  a  half-smile  on  the  old  woman's  face  as  he  did  this, 
made  Margaret  shudder;  but  she  was  more  troubled  bjt 
look  from  the  man,  which  she  caught  from  beneadi  C 
handkerchief  that  bound  his  head  ;  a  look  which  she  ooi 
not  but  fancy  she  had  met  before  with  the  same  feeling 
uneasiness. 

When  she  had  seen  him  safely  seated  on  the  bed-side,  a 
hastened  away  for  her  brother.     They  lost  no  more  tinie 
returning  than  just  to  step  to  Widow  Rye's,  to  ask  TrJ 
she  would  sit  vip  "«i&  ftvis  iKvaciaiAft  fetallY  this  nighL 
lyidow  would  bave  Ao-ae  au-j'Onvn^  ^seW'iQs.^ts^A.SHt 
Hope  ;  and  ehe  did  not  -paavtvieXT  wSo*^  ■«.  5"*^^> 
ftara  of  her  neighboutB'h'^  wsAT^fcaeS.  V^,m>&.^^ 


a  sick-room  vme  eo  extreme,  that  it  was  evident  her  presence 
there  would  do  more  barm  thaa  good.  She  was  glad  to 
compound  for  a  less  hazardous  service,  and  agreed  to  wash  for 
the  sick  with  all  diligence,  if  she  was  not  required  to  enter  the 
houses,  but  might  fetch  the  linen  from  tubs  of  water  placed 
outside  the  doors.  Alb^r  setting  on  plenty  of  water  to  heat* 
she  now  followed  Hope  and  Margaret  to  the  cottage  in  the  lane, 

It  was  ne.arly  dark,  and  thej  walked  rapidly,  Margaret 
describing  ns  they  went  what  she  had  done,  and  what  she 
thought  remained  to  be  done,  to  give  Mrs.  Piatt  a  chance  * 
recovery. 

"  What  now?     Why  do  you  start  so?"  cried  Hope,  as  s 
litopped  short  in  tlie  middle  of  a  sentence. 

Slargaret  even  stood  still  for  one  moment.  Hope  looked  th« 
way  she  was  looking,  and  saw,  in  the  little  twilight  that 
remained,  the  figure  ol'  some  one  who  hod  been  walking  oa 
the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  hut  whose  walk  was  now' 
quickened  to  a  run. 

'■  It  is — it  is  he,"  said  Hope,  as  Philip  disappeared  in  the. 
darkness.  Answering  to  what  he  knew  must  be  in  Margaret'; 
ilioughts,  he  continued — 

"  He  knows  the  state  the  village  is  in — the  danger  that  w 
are  all  in,  and  he  cannot  stay  away."' 

"'We!'     'All?'" 

"  When  I  say  '  we,'  I  mean  you  particularly. 

"  If  you  think  so "  mannured  MiU'garct,  and  stopped 

Ibr  breath. 

"  I  think  80  ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  there  is  any  changes 
lie  has  always  loved  you.  Margaret,  do  not  deceive  yourself. 
Do  not  afflict  yourself  with  expectations " 

"  Do  not  speak  to  me,  brotlier,  I  cannot  bear  a  word  from, 
you  about  him." 

Hope  sighed  deeply,  hut  he  could 
knew  that  Margaret  h;id  only  too  much  reason  for  saying  thii 
They  walked  on  in  entii-e  silence  to  the  lane. 

A  fire  was  now  kindled,  and  a  light  dimly  burned  in  Piatt' 
cottage.  As  Margaret  stood  by  the  bedside,  watching  he 
brother's  examination  of  his  patient,  and  anxious  to  undej 
stand  rightly  the  directions  he  was  giving,  the  poor  woma 
half  raised  her  head  from  her  pillow,  and  fixed  her  dull  <e^< 
XII  Margaret's  face,  saying,  as  it' tliviiVXa^  ^>:ivA, 

■'  The  lady  baa  heard  sgme  gooi  newa,  i;^%>    ^t**  ' 
^hagtSil'Uie." 
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Tbe  mother  herself  turoed  rouud  to  stare,  aad,  for  tlie  firet 
time,  drc'pped  a  cui'tsey. 

"  I  liope  we  shall  see  you  look  cheerM  too,  one  day  soon,  il 
we  niirse  you  well,"  said  Mai^aret. 

"  Then,  Miss,  don't  let  them  move  me,  to  take  the  blankets 
away  again." 

"  Ton  shall  not  be  moved  unless  you  wbh  it.  I  am  gomg 
to  slay  with  you  ta-night." 

Her  bwtLer  did  not  oppose  this,  for  he  did  not  know  of  die 
UDplessant  glances  and  mutterings  with  which  PJutt  rewardol 
all  Margaret's  good  offices.  Hope  believed  he  should  himself 
be  out  all  night  among  his  patients.  He  would  come  early  in 
the  morning,  and  now  fairly  warned  Margaret  that  it  wJs 
very  possible  that  the  child  might  die  in  the  course  of  llie 
tB^it.  She  was  not  deterred  hy  this,  nor  by  her  dread  of  the 
siok  man.  She  had  gained  a.  new  strength  of  soul,  and  this 
night  she  feared  nothing.  During  the  long  hotu's  there  was 
much  to  do — three  sufferers  at  oace  requiring  her  carca  ;  and 
amidst  all  that  she  did,  she  was  sustained  by  the  thought  thai 
she  had  seen  Philip,  and  that  he  was  near.  The  abyss  ul 
nothingness  was  passed,  and  she  now  trod  the  grcnuid  ul 
certainty  of  his  existence,  and  of  his  remembrauce.  Whiai 
her  brother  entered,  letting  in  the  first  gray  of  the  morning  at 
he  openiid  the  cottage  door,  he  found  her  almost  uutired, 
almost  gay.  Piatt  was  worse,  his  wife  much  the  same,  and 
ths  child  still  living.  The  old  woman's  heart  was  so  fia 
touched  with  the  unwonted  comfort  of  the  past  night,  and 
with  her  having  been  allowed,  and  even  encouraged,  to  take 
her  reat,  that  she  now  offered  her  bundle  of  clothes  for  the 
lady  to  lie  down  upon ;  and  when  that  iavour  wns  dedioed, 
readily  promised  not  to  part  with  any  article  to  the  fortune- 
teller, till  she  should  see  some  of  Mr.  Hope's  family  again. 

Hope  thought  Mrs.  Piatt  might  possibly  get  thjongh  -.  ami 
this  was  all  that  was  said  on  the  way  home.  Margaret  Isjr 
down  to  rest,  to  sweet  sleep,  for  a,  couple  of  hoore  :  and  when 
she  appeared  below,  her  brother  and  sister  had  half  doDf- 
breakfast,  and  Mr.  Grey  and  his  twin  daughters  were  with 

Mr.  Grey  came  to  say  that  he  and  all  his  family  wore  to 
leave  Deerbr\Dok  in  two  hoats.  Where  they  should  settle  (or 
the  present,  they  \iad  not  ■jet  Taaiu  -o^  "Cq*"  mnA».    TtreGtal 

object  was  to  get  swray,  tW  B^viwavc  \i^%-ca«^^' 

^^htful  to  be  encomU:re4  any  \frog,ei-    ^^'^  **"" 
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immediately  to  Biighton,  and  there  det^rmioe  whelLer  to  gty 

to  the  Contineat,  or  seek  some  healthy  place  nearer  home,  to 
stay  in,  till  Deerbrook  ahoutd  again  bo  habitable.  Th&f  wete 
extrpmcly  anxious  to  carry  Hester,  Margaret,  and  the  bal^, 
with  them.  They  knew  Mr.  Hope  could  not  desert  lua  post: 
hut  they  thought  he  would  feel  as  Dr.  Levitt  did,  &r  happier 
to  know  that  his  family  were  out  of  danger,  than  to  have  them 
with  him.  Hester  had  £nuly  refused  to  go,  from  the  f 
mention  of  £he  plnn  ;  and  now  Margnret  was  equally  decided 
in  expressing  her  determination  to  stay.  Mr.  Grey  urged 
extreme  danger :  Fanny  and  Mary  hung  about  her,  i 
implored  her  to  go,  and  to  carry  the  baby  with  her.  Th^ 
should  BO  like  to  have  the  baby  with  them  for  a  great  joanj 
weeks !  and  they  would  take  caro  of  him,  and  play  with  Iiin 
all  day  long.  Their  father  once  more  interposed  for  the 
child's  sake-  Hester  might  go  to  Brighton,  there  wean  her 
infant,  and  return  to  her  husband  ;  so  that  the  little  belplea^ 
creature  might  at  least  be  safe.  Mr.  Grey  would  not  conoeal 
that  he  considered  this  a  positive  duty — that  the  pareats  wouiil 
have  much  to  answer  for,  if  anything  should  happen  to  the 
boy  at  home.  The  parents'  hearts  swelled.  They  looked  at 
each  other,  and  felt  iLai  this  was  not  a  moment  in  which  to 
perplex  themselves  with  calculations  of  incalculable  things— 
with  comparisons  of  the  dangers  which  threatened  their  inbnt 
abroad  and  at  home.  This  was  a  decision  for  their  hearts  to 
make,  Their  hearts  decided  that  their  child's  right  place  wu 
in  his  parents'  arms  ;  and  that  their  best  h{^e  now,  as  at  all 
other  times,  was  to  live  and  die  together. 

Hestet  had  heard  from  her  husband  of  the  apparition 
the  preceding  evening,  and  she  therefore  knew  that  there  n 
less  of  '  enthusiasm,'  as  Mr.  Grey  called  what  some  others 
would  have  named  virtue,  in  Margaret's  determination  to  stay, 
ihan  might  appear.  If  Philip  was  here,  how  vain  must  be  all 
attempts  to  remove  her !  Mr.  Grey  might  as  well  set  about 
persuading  the  old  church  tower  to  go  with  liim  :  and  ao  he 

"Oh,  consin  Margaret,"  said  Mary,  ia  a  whisper,  with  ft 
face  of  much  sorrow,  "  mamma  will  not  ask  Miss  Young  to 
go  with  us !     If  she  should  be  ill  while  we  are  gone !     If  sfaa     I 
should  diel" 

"Nonsense,  Mary,"  cried  Fanuy,  "^aiVVj  civirf&.«a.ri.Ti%,  ' 
!siDS  what  her  siBlet  IriaA  6a\i  •,  '■'■  -^wi.V'viws  -^^^ 

iveaicnt:    and  ■SAvasXc^miE,  ^a  '^^'^^^'^  J 
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cousinE,  as  mammu  sayf,  a  member  of  a  fiuni!}',  with  [ 
depending  upon  her.     It  is  qiiite  a  different  case,  Marj, 
you  must  know  very  well.     Only  think,  cousin  Margai 
wbat  on  odd  thing  it  wilt  be,  to  be  bo  many  n-eeks  Tritb 
saying  any  lessons  !     How  we  shftll  enjoy  ourselves  1" 

"  Bot  if  Miss  Young  should  be  ill,  and  die  ! "  persisted  S 

"  Pooh !  why  should  she  be  ill  and  die,  more  tlian  I 
Levitt,  and  Ben,  and  our  cook,  and  my  cousins,  and  all  l! 
are  going  to  slay  behind  ?  Margaret,  I  do  wish  cousin  Hes 
would  let  ns  carry  the  baby  with  us.  We  shall  have  I 
lessons  to  do,  you  know  ;  uud  we  could  play  with  him  all  d 
long." 

"  Ye9,  I  wish  he  might  go,"  said  Mary.  "  But,  Mai^ai 
do  you  not  thick,  if  you  spoke  a  word  to  papa  and  mamu 
they  would  let  me  stay  with  Miss  Young  ?  I  know  she  wrn 
make  room  for  me ;  for  she  did  for  Phtcbe,  when  Pha 
nursed  her ;  and  I  should  like  to  stay  and  help  her,  and  n 
to  her,  even  if  she  should  not  be  ill.  I  think  papa  and  mami 
might  let  me  stay,  if  you  asked  them." 

"  I  do  not  think  they  would,  Mary :  and  I  had  rather  o 
ask  them.  But  I  promise  you  that  we  will  all  take  the  bt 
care  we  can  of  Maria,  We  will  try  to  help  and  amuse  her 
well  aa  yon  could  wish." 

"  Come,  Mary,  we  must  gol "  cried  Fanny.  "  There  ii 
giving  Mr.  Hope  some  money  for  the  poor ;  people  always 
away  quick  after  giving  money.  Good  bye,  cousin  Margi 
We  shall  bring  you  some  shells,  or  something,  I  dare  say,  w 
we  come  back.  Now  let  me  kiss  the  baby  once  more. 
can't  think  why  you  won't  let  him  go  with  us  :  we  sbould  IT 
so  to  have  him  I" 

"  So  do  we,"  said  Hester,  laughing. 

As  the  door  elosud  behind  the  Greys,  the  three  looked 
each  other's  faces.     That  glance  assured  each  other  that  tb 
had  done  right.      In  that  glance  was  a  mutual  promise 
cheerful  fidelity   through  whatever  might    be    impendii 
There  was  no  sadness  in  the  tone  oi'  their  conversation ;  i 
when,  within  two  hours,  the  Greys  went  by,  drivea  alim 
because  there  was  a  funiTal  train  on  each  side  of  the  w 
there  was  full  as  much  happiness  in  the  faces  that  smiled 
6rewe!l  from  tlw  -Viiudows,  as  in  the  gestures  of  the  i 
people,  who  started  u^  vtv  i!Qe  cwrcva.'gi  \»  Vbb  'Cosix  b 
And  who  were  being  \wj'cni4  a-ua,-^  tcoro.  ■On«  fia^Aa  <*  4 
^^  death,  to  HpenA  sevctA -wcdss  ■»o-'fw«*.  5"^™  "*" 


Often,  daring  this  day,  was  the  voice  of  mirth  even  bean! 
tl)is  dwelling.  It  wua  not  hka  the  mirth  of  the  well-known 
company  of  prisoneis  in  the  firab  French  revolution — men 
who  knew  that  they  should  leave  their  prison  only  to  lose 
their  heads,  and  who,  once  mutually  acknowledging  this, 
Mgreed  vainly  and  puaillanimously  to  banish  from  that  hour 
all  Slid,  all  grave  thoughts,  and  laugh  till  they  died.  It  wai 
not  this  mirth  of  despair  ;  nor  yet  that  of  carelessness  ;  no 
yet  that  of  defiance.  Nor  were  theirs  the  spirits  of  thi 
patriot  in  the  hour  of  struggle,  nor  of  the  hero  in  the  crisis  o 
danger.  la  a  peril  Uke  theirs,  there  is  nothing  imposing  to 
the  imagination,  or  flattering  to  the  pride,  or  immediately 
appealing  to  the  energies  of  the  soul.  There  were  no 
resources  for  them  in  emotions  of  valour  or  patriotisiu, 
Theirs  was  the  gaiety  of  simple  faith  and  innocence.  They 
had  acted  from  pure  inclination,  from  affectioD,  unconaciouB 
of  pride,  of  difficulty,  of  merit ;  and  they  were  satisfied,  and 
guy  as  the  innocent  ought  to  be,  enjoying  what  there  was  to 
•'iijoy,  and  questioning  and  fearing  nothing  beyond. 

l''rom  a  distant  point  of  time  or  place,  such  a  state  of 
spirits  in  the  midst  of  a  pestilence  may  appear  unnatural  and 
wrong ;  but  experience  proves  that  it  is  neither.  Whatever 
observers  may  tliiak,  it  is  natural  and  it  is  rigiit  that  miada 
strong  enough  to  be  settled,  eitlier  in  a  good  or  evil  frame, 
should  preserve  tlieir  usoal  character  amidst  any  changes  of 
cirourostance.  To  those  involved  in  new  events,  they  appear 
less  strange  than  in  prospect  or  in  review.  Habitual  thoughts 
are  present,  familiarizing  wonderful  incidents  ;  and  the  fears 
of  tlie  selfish,  the  repose  of  the  religious,  the  speculations  of 
the  thoughtful,  and  the  gaiety  of  the  inaoceat,  pervade  the 
life  of  each,  let  what  will  be  happening. 

Yet  to  the  prevailing  mood  the  circumstances  of  the 
will  interpose  an  occasional  check.  This  very  evening,  when 
Margaret  was  absent  at  the  cottage  in  the  lane,  and  Hope, 
wearied  with  his  toils  among  the  sick  all  the  night,  and  all 
this  day,  was  apparently  sleeping  for  an  hour  on  the  sofa, 
(Icster's  heart  grew  heavy,  as  she  lulled  her  infant  to  rest  by 
the  fire.  Aa  she  thought  on  what  was  passing  in  the  houses 
of  her  neighbours,  death  seemed  to  close  around  the  little 
boing  she  held  in  her  arms.  As  she  gazed  in  his  face, 
watching  the  slumber  stealint;  on,  site  'fw^'ntvaxc^  ^N^x'^^Nro 

"Ob,  my  child,  my  cVdldV  i£  1.  ^w:ii  \n'at  '^•s*^ 


"  Hester  t  my  loYel"  said  her  husband,  in  it  tone  of 
remonstrance,  "  what  do  you  meau?" 

"  I  did  not  think  you  would  hear  me,  love  ;  but  I 
you.  What  did  I  mean  ?  Not  exactly  what  I  SMii ;  1 
God  knows,  I  would  strive  to  part  willingly  with  whatever* 
might  see  fit  to  take  away.  But,  oh,  Edward  I  what 
struggle  it  wotdd  be  I  and  how  near  it  comes  to  ua  1  Hi 
many  mothers  are  now  parting  from  their  children  !" 

"  (Jod'a  will  be  done!"     cried   llope,    starting    up,    a 
standing  over  his  babe. 

"  Are  you  sure,  Edward-— may  we  feel  quite  certain  di 
we  have  done  rightly  by  our  boy  in  keeping  him  here?" 

"  I  am  satisfied,  my  love." 

"  Then  I  am  prepared.     How  atill  he  ia  now  I     Hawli 
death  it  looks!" 

"  What,  that  warm,  breathing  sleep  1     No  more  like  to 
than  his  laugh  is  like  sin," 

And  Hope  looked  about  him  for  pencil  and  paper,  ■ 
haatily  sketched  his  boy  in  all  the  beauty  of  repose,  before^ 
went  forth  again  among  the  sick  and  wretched.  It  w 
like  ;  and  Hester  placed  it  before  her  as  she  plied  her 
aU  that  long  solitary  evening. 


CHAPTEB  XLU. 

CHnKCH-GOUJQ. 

Hebter  went  to  church  the  next  Stmday,  a.s  elie  wished, 
hear  Dr.  Levitt's  promised  plain  sermon  on  the  duties  of 
times.  Margaret  gladly  staid  at  home  with  the  baby,  thattl 
for  the  relief  from  the  eight  of  sickness,  and  fur  the  quiet 
solitude  while  the  infant  aiept.  Edward  was  busy  amoDg  the 
who  wanted  his  good  offices,  as  he  now  was,  almost  witlM 
IntermiBsion.     Heater  had  to  go  alone. 

Everything  abroad  looked  very  strange — quite  unltkeJ 
common  Sunday  aspect  of  the  place.  The  streets  were  empl 
except  that  a  party  of  mourners  were  returning  from  a  fimen 
Either  people  were  already  all  in  church,  or  nobody  was  gon 
She  quickened  her  pace  in  the  fear  that  ahe  might  be  Jw 
though  the  bell  seemed  to  assure  her  that  she  was  not.  Widi 
JEye's  little  gardetv-pVol  ■«tta  s^  cotssstoA.  ■m'fiB.  'nsea.  ^at  onti 
dry,  and  Mrs.  Rye  m\B\kt\«  seen  'ivTwo^  *iss-«i»S«m(,i 
■    tub.      Tbc -want  o^  ^HiAi'^MiEa.-fla""-™^*™"-* 
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sick  most  not  be  kept  waiting,  though  it  wns  Suadaj.  .  Miss 
Nares  and  Miss  Flint  were  iu  curl-papers,  plying  their  needles. 
Tb^  had  been  up  all  night,  and  were  now  putting  the  last 
stitches  to  a  suit  of  family  mourniog,  which  was  to  enable  tlie 
bereaved  to  attend  afternoon  church.  Misc  Nares  looked 
quite  haggard,  ns  she  well  might,  having  scarcely  left  hee 
geat  for  the  kst  fortnight,  except  to  take  orders  for  mourniDg, 
and  to  anatch  a  acaaty  portion  of  rest.  She  had  endeavoured 
to  procure  an  additiouu!  workwoman  or  two  from  among  her 
neighbours,  and  then  from  Blickley  :  but  her  neighbours  wera 
busy  with  their  domestic  troubles,  and  the  Blickley  people 
wanted  more  mourning  than  the  hands  there  could  supply ; 
so  Miss  Nares  and  Miss  Flint  had  been  compelled  to  woric 
night  and  day,  till  they  both  looked  as  it'  they  had  had  tbft 
sickness,  and  were  justified  in  saying  that  no  money  could 
pay  them  for  what  they  were  undergoing.  They  begaa 
earnestly  to  wish  what  they  had  till  now  deprecated — thai 
Dr.  Levitt  might  succeed  iu  iuduciog  aome  of  hia  Qoek  t» 
forc^  the  practice  of  wearing  mourning.  But  of  this  then 
was  little  prospect :  the  people  were  as  determined  upon 
wearing  black,  as  upon  having  the  bell  tolled  for  the  dead  ; 
and  Miss  Nares's  heart  sank  at  the  prospect  before  her,  if  thu 
epidemic  should  continue,  and  she  should  ba  able  to  get  ua 

Almost  every  second  house  in  the  place  was  shut  up.  Tha 
blank  windows  of  the  cottages,  where  plants  or  smiUng  &cbs 
were  usually  to  be  seen  on  a  Sunday  morning,  looked  di-eary. 
The  iuhabitaat£  of  many  of  the  better  dwellings  were  absent. 
There  were  no  voices  of  children  about  the  little  courts  ;  no 
groups  of  boys  under  the  churchyard  wall.  Of  those  who 
had  frequented  this  apot,  several  were  under  the  sod ;  soma 
were  Said  low  in  fever  witliin  the  houses  ;  and  others  were 
with  their  parents,  forming  a  larger  congregation  round  the 
fortune-tellera'  tents  iu  the  lanes,  than  Dr.  Levitt  couldi 
assemble  in  the  church. 

Ilester  heard  the  strokes  of  the  hammer  and  the  saw 
passed  the  closed  shop  of  the  carpenter,  who  was  alt 
undertaker.     She  knew  tliat  people  were  making  coffins  by 
candlehght  within.     Happening  to  look  round  aflier  she  had 
passed,  she  saw  a  woman  come  out,  wan  In  countenance^  and. 
carrying  under  her  cloak  something  "wNwin  a.  ■^mS.  1^  " 
tiowBd  to  be  an  infanfa  coffin — a,  s\^\.  ^soto.  'liS*^ 
^Hp  mother   averts  her    a-jta.     ka  \i«a'>«t  »sj?'«^ 


cottage  wlioee  tbntcli  had  not  been  weeded  for  long,  slic  w» 
startled  by  a  howl  and  whine  from  within ;  and  it  dog,  emaciaU 
to  the  last  degree,  sprang  upon  the  sill  of  an  open  windoi 
A  ndghbour  who  perceived  her  shrink  back,  and  hesitate 
pass,  assured  her  that  she  need  not  be  alraid  of  the  d(^.  '~ 
poor  animal  would  not  leave  the  place,  whose  inmates  were 
dead  of  the  fever.  The  window  was  left  open  for  the  d  _ 
escape;  but  he  never  came  out,  though  he  looked  famuhet 
Some  persons  had  thrown  in  food  at  first ;  but  now  n 
had  time  or  thought  to  spare  for  dogs. 

Mr.  Walcot  issued  iVtim  a  house  near  the  churcL  as  I 
passed,  and  he  stopped  lier.  He  was  roused  or  frightened  01 
of  his  usual  simplicity  of  irtanner,  and  observed,  with  an  ai 
of  deep  anxiety,  that  he  trusted  Mr.  Hope  had  better  succi 
irith  his  patients  than  lie  could  boast  of.  The  disease  it 
most  terrific :  and  the  saving  of  a  life  was  a  chance  n* 
seemingiy  too  rare  to  be  reckoned  on.  It  really  requin 
more  strength  than  most  men  had  to  stand  by  their  doty 
such  8  time,  when  they  could  do  little  more  than  see  tlM 
padents  die.  Hester  liiought  him  so  much  moved,  that  t 
was  at  this  moment  hardly  lit  for  basiness.     She  said, 

"  We  all  have  need  of  all  our  strength.  I  do  not  1 
whether  worship  gives  it  to  yon  as  it  does  to  me.  Will  it » 
be  an  hour,  or  even  half  an  hour,  well  spent,  if  you  go  wi 
me  there?"  pointing  to  the  church.  "You  will  say  yoas 
wanted  elsewhere ;  but  will  you  not  be  stronger  and  calm 
for  the  comfort  you  may  find  there  ?  " 

"  I  should  like  it  ....  I  have  always  been  in  li 
habit  of  going  to  church  .  .  .  .  Ic  would  do  me  gtx 
I  know.  But,  Mrs.  Hope,  how  is  this?  I  tliought  yon  Ii 
been  a  dissenter.  I  always  said  so.  I  have  been  very  wroi 
— very  ill-natured." 

"  I  am  a  dissenter,"  said  Hester,  Emiliog,  "  but  you.  are  nt 
and  therefore  I  may  urge  you  to  go  to  church.     Ag  for  || 
rest  of  the  mystery,  I  will  explain  it  when  we  have  mc 
time.     Meanwhile,  I  hope  you  do  not  suppose  that  disset 
do  not  worship  and  need  and  love  worship  as  other  peopl«do 

Mr.  Walcot  replied  by  timidly  offering  his  arm,  mhi 
Hester  accepted,  and  they  entered  the  church  together. 

The  Ilowianda  -were  altead'j  ixi  their  pew.  There  w 
^neral  commotion  axaoti^  ^^  (^iNiveaVBffio.'ftiwj  wc« 
Hope    and  Mr.  "WaYMil.  'bbMq^  m^  "Cn*  'sa^  » —  " 
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aad  the  little  beads  all  whispered  together.  The  cliurch 
looked  really  almost  empty.  There  were  no  Hunters,  with 
their  train  of  servants :  there  were  no  Levitts.  The  Miss 
Andersona  had  not  entered  Deerbrook  for  weeks  ;  and  Maria 
Young  sat  alone  in  the  large  doable  pew  cnmmoniy  occupied 
by  her  scholars.  There  was  a  spriakling  of  pour ;  but 
Hester  observed  that  every  one  in  the  church  was  in  mourning 
bnt  Maria  and  herself.  It  looked  sadly  chill  and  dreary.  The 
sights  and  sounds  she  had  met,  and  the  aspect  of  the  place 
she  was  in,  disposed  her  to  welcome  every  thought  of  comfort 
that  the  voice  of  the  preacher  could  convey. 

There  were  others  to  whom  consolation  appeared  even  more 
necessary  than  to  herself.  Philip  Enderby  had  certainly  seen 
her,  and  was  distressed  at  it.  He  could  not  have  expected  to 
meet  her  here  ;  and  his  discomposure  was  obvious.  He  looked 
thin,  and  grave, — not  to  say  subdued.  Heater  was  surprised 
til  find  how  she  relented  towards  him,  the  moment  she  saw  hs 
n-us  not  gay  and  careless,  and  how  her  feelings  grew  softer 
aad  solter  under  the  rehgioiis  emotions  of  the  hour.  She  wai 
so  near  forgiving  him,  that  she  was  very  glad  Margaret  was 
not  by  her  side.  If  she  could  forgive,  how  would  it  be  with 
Margaret  ? 

The  next  most  melancholy  person  present,  perhaps,  waa 
Mr.  Walcot.  He  knew  thiit  the  whole  family  of  the  Bow- 
lands  remained  in  Deerbrook  from  Mrs.  Rowland's  ostentation 
of  confidence  in  his  skill.  He  knew  that  Mr.  Kowland  would 
have  removed  his  family  when  the  Greys  departed,  but  that 
the  iady  had  refused  to  go  ;  and  he  felt  how  groundless  wa^ 
her  confidence:  not  that  he  had  pretended  to  more  professional 
merit  than  he  had  believed  himself  to  possess  j  but  that, 
amidst  this  disease,  he  was  like  a  willow-twig  in  the  stream. 
He  became  so  impressed  with  his  responsibilities  now,  in  the 
presence  of  the  small  and  sad-faced  congregation,  that  ha 
could  not  refrain  Irom  whispering  to  Hester,  that  he  could 
never  be  thankful  enough  that  Mr.  Hope  had  not  left  Deer- 
brook  long  ago,  and  that  he  hoped  they  should  be  friends 
henceforth, — that  Mr.  Hope  would  take  his  proper  place 
a^in,  and  forgive  and  forget  all  that  had  passed.  He  thought 
he  might  trust  Mr.  Hope  not  to  desert  him  and  Deerbrook 
now.  Heater  smiled  gently,  but  made  no  reply,  and  did  luafe 
appear  to  notice  the  proffered  \\and.  \\.  -^Mi  ■»»  "mMt  «»i 
pLtce  to  ratify  a  compact  foi  \»er  \v«aNia.TA  vo.^ 
^ULtiia  time,  Mr.  Walcot'a  couoteuaucje  wA  ta«Mv« 
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eufljcieDtly  Bubdned :  but  his  a^tation  incrfased  v 
Boiemn  voice  of  Dr.  Levitt  uttered  the  prayer — 

"  Have  pity  upon   us,  miserable   Biniiera,  who   ■ 
viait«d  with  great  sickness  and  mortality." 

Here  the  voice  of  weeping  became  so  audible  Irom  1 
lower  part  of  the  church,  that  the  preacher  stopped  i 
moment,  to  give  other  people,  and  posaibly  hituBelf,  linwil 
recover  oompoBure.     He  then  went  on — 

"  That,  like  as  Thou  didst  tjien  accept  of  hq  atotiement,M 
didat  command  the  destroying  angel  to  cease  fiom  puaiahiaf, 
so  it  may  now  please  thee  to  withdraw  from  us  this  pli^Vfi 
and  grievons  sickness  ;  through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord." 

Every  voice  in  the  church  uttered  '  Amen,'  except  lb. 
Walcot'a.  He  was  struggling  with  hia  sobs.  Uoe^edid 
and  excessive  as  wei-e  the  tokens  of  his  grief,  Heater  oooU 
Dot  but  respect  it.  It  \vas  so  much  better  than  gross  aelfidi' 
ness  and  carelessness,  that  she  could  pity  and  almost  lununr 
it.  She  ftlt  that  Mr.  Walcot  was  as  tar  superior  to  die 
quacks  who  were  making  a  market  of  the  credulity  of  Ac 
suffering  people,  as  her  husband,  with  hia  professional  deunm, 
his  manly  composure,  and  his  forgetfiilness  of  the  injutiev  it 
his  foes  in  their  hour  of  suifering,  was  above  Mr.  WalcsL 
The  poor  young  man  drank  in,  as  if  they  were  direct  fion 
Heaven,  the  suggestions  contained  in  the  preacher's  ^mb 
sermon  on  the  duties  of  the  time.  Plain  it  was  indeed, — 
&miliarly  practical  to  an  unexampled  degree ;  ao  that  mod 
of  hie  hearers  quitted  the  church  with  a  far  clearer  noljoti  if 
their  business  as  nuraes  and  neighbours  than  they  had  c 
before  had.  The  e&ct  was  visible  as  they  left  th^  sea 
the  brightening  of  their  countenances,  and  the  incr 
activity  of  their  atep  as  they  walked. 

"  There,  go,"   said    Hest«r,    kindly,  to 
"  Many  must  be  wanting  you :  but  you  have  lost  no  ti 
coming  here." 

"  No,  indeed.     But  Mr,  Hope " 

"  Rely  upon  him.    He  will  do  his  duty.    Go  and  do  y 

"  God  bleas  you  1"  cried  Walcot,  squeezing  her  ! 
lionately. 

Mrs.  Rowland  saw  this,  as  she  always  saw  everything.  , 
beckoned  to  Mr.  ^a.\w)t,  Vwk  Wt  -aioM.  ^Q^ging  smite,* 
whispered  him  Niifti  un  ajii  il  '2iw.  ■m.'i^v-  vwAmaia  it 
tm  she  saw  tlial  ^^  vteaenw,  'Saa  'sa^^-^  "■^"--^ 
^^^Set  him  go. 


Mr.  Ronlani],  followed  by  Philip,  slipped  out  of  his  pew 
as  Hester  passed,  und  walked  down  the  aisle  witb  her.  H^ 
was  glad  to  see  her  there  ;  be  hoped  it  'was  a  proof  that  all 
her  household  were  well  in  this  sickly  time.  Philip  beat 
forward  to  hear  the  answer.  Mr.  Rowland  went  on  to  say 
how  stiU  and  dull  the  village  was.  The  shutters  up,  or  thi: 
falinda  down,  at  all  the  Greys'  windows,  looked  quite  sad ;  and 
he  never  saw  any  of  his  friends  irom  the  comer-house  in  the 
shrubbery  now.  They  had  loo  many  painful  duties,  he  feared, 
to  allow  of  their  permittiug  themselves  such  pleasures:  but 
his  friends  unist  takti  care  not  to  overstrain  their  powers. 
They  and  he  mxtst  be  very  thankful  that  their  respective 
households  were  thus  fiir  unviaited  by  the  disease  ;  and  they 
should  all,  in  his  opinion,  favour  their  health  by  the  indul- 
gence of  a  little  rational  cheerixtlness.  Hester  smiled,  aware 
that  never  had  their  household  been  more  cheerful  than  now. 

Whether  it  was  that  Hester's  smile  was  irresistible,  or  that 
other  influences  'were  combined  with  it,  it  had  an  extraordinaiy 
effect  upon  Philip.  He  started  forward  in  front  of  her,  and 
ofiered  his  hand,  saying,  so  as  to  be  heard  by  her  alone — 

"  Will  you  not  ? — I  have  no  quarrel  with  you." 

"  And  can  you  suppose,"  she  replied,  in  a  tone  more  of 
compaaaion  than  of  anger,  "that  I  have  none  -with  you? — 
How  atrangaiy  you  must  forget ! "  she  added,  as  he  precipi- 
tately withdrew  his  offered  hand,  and  t'unted  from  her. 

"Forget!  I  forget  1"  he  m'urmured,  turning  his  iace  of 
woe  towards  her  ^r  one  instant.     "  How  little  you  know 

"  How  little  we  all  know  each  otlier  1"  said  Hester,  for  the 
moment  careless  what  construction  might  be  put  upon  her 
words. 

"  Even  in  this  place,"  said  Dr.  Levitt,  who  had  now  joined 
them,  and  had  heard  the  last  words:  "even  in  this  place, 
where  all  hearts  should  be  open,  and  all  resentments  forgotten. 
Are  there  any  here  who  refuse  to  shake  bands — at  such  a 
time  as  this  V" 

"  It  is  not  for  myself,"  said  Hester,  distressed :  "  but  how 
can  I?" 

"  It  is  tme  ;  she  cannot.  Do  not  blame  her,  Dr.  Levitt," 
s;iid  Philip  ;  and  he  was  gone. 

It  was  tiiia  meeting  which  liad  c'vi^,  ^ort.  "^ta."^^'^'^^^^^' 
whispers  \ntb  Mr.  Walcot,  and  btoug\A\i«t  &'3sjw.'^«  'i*^*=- 
ail  ber  et&teiiaess,  with  her  tTain  ot  cYi^i'iTfto.'ta'ito'oSiV'st.- 
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When  Hpster  -wemt  Lome,  she  thought  it  right  to  i^ll 
Margaret  exactly  what  had  happened. 

"  I  knew  it,"  was  all  that  Margaret  said ;  but  her  heigbtetiL-ii 
polour  during  the  day  told  what  unspeakable  things  were  in 
her  heart. 

Hester  was  occupied  with  speculations  ss  to  what  migbt  J 
have  been  the  event  if  Margaret  had  been  to  church  insteaj.  J 
of  herself.     Her  husband  would  only  shako  bis  bead,  andlodt  ■ 
bopelees :  but  she  still  thought  all  might  have  come  right,    ' 
under  the  influences  of  the  hour.     Whether  it  were  lo  be 
wished  that  Philip  and  Margaret  should  understand  each  other 
again,  was  another  question.     Yesterday  Hester  %vould  have 
earnestly  desired  that  Margaret  should  never  see   Enderhj 
again.     To-day  she  did  not  know  what  U>  ivish.      She  and 
Margaret  came  silently  to  the  same  conclusion  ; — "  there  is 
nothing  for  it  but  waiting."     If  he  had  heard  this,  Hope 
''Vonld  have  shaken  his  Iiead  again. 


CHAPTER  XLHI. 


I 

^^^Sevebal  days  passed,  and  there  was  no  direct  news  of  Enderbj. 

'  Maria  never  spoke  of  him,  though  many  little  intervals  iuUar- 

garet's  busy  life  occurred  when  the  friends  were  together,  and 
Maria  might  have  taken  occasion  to  say  anything  she  wished. 
It  waa  clear  that  she  chose  to  avoid  the  subject.  Her  talk  wu 
almost  entirely  about  the  sick,  for  whom  she  laboured  as 
strenuously  as  her  strength  would  permit.  She  could  not  gu 
about  among  them,  nor  sit  up  with  the  sufferers :  but  she 
r.ooked  good  things  over  her  fire  for  them,  all  day  long  j  and 
she  took  to  her  home  many  children  who  were  too  young  to 
be  useful,  and  old  enough  to  be  troublesome  in  a  sick  house. 
Between  her  cooking,  teaching,  and  playing  with  the  children, 
she  was  as  fully  occupied  as  her  friends  in  the  corner-house, 
and  perhaps  might  not  really  know  anything  about  Mr. 
Eaderby. 

Each  one  of  the  family  had  caught  glimpses  of  him  at  ono 
time  or  another,  TWtfwa&wasOTitotliinktbat  hewasactivt 
.Tiauag  Mr.  Wa\cot'a^wji  -^a^oetos-,  wA'?j:j^\iB&.t3u»i«L.Tdjgi^ 

.         Iiim  more  than  once  m  \hB  ttO'WW:  aSVe.  ■c<ko&*,;^&" -- 

k     words  on  the  buamess  o^  Va^i  ttt-imt-w^ 
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nothing  more  happeaed.  Margaret  saw  him  twice :  once  on 
horsebact,  when  he  turned  suddenly  down  a  lace  to  avoid  her ; 
and  at  the  Rowlands'  dining-room  window,  with  Ned  in  his 
arms.  She  never  now  passed  that  house  when  she  could  help 
it:  but  this  ODce  it  was  necessary;  and  she  was  glad  that  Philip 
had  cert^nly  not  seen  her.  Uis  back  was  half-turned  to  the 
window  at  the  moment,  as  if  some  one  within  was  speaking  to 
him.  Each  time,  his  image  was  so  stamped  ia  upon  her  mind, 
that,  amidst  all  the  trials  of  such  near  neighbourhood  without 
intercourse,  his  presence  in  Deerbrook  was,  on  the  whole,  cer- 
tainly a  luxury.  She  had  gained  something  to  compensate 
for  all  her  restleesnesa,  ia  the  three  glimpses  of  him  with  which, 
she  had  now  been  favoured,  A  tbougut  sometimes  occurred 
to  her,  of  which  she  was  so  ashamed  tliat  she  made  every 
endeavour  to  banish  it.  She  asked  herself  now  and  then, 
whether,  if  she  had  been  able  to  sit  at  home,  or  take  her 
accustomed  walks,  she  should  not  have  beheld  Philip  oltener: 
— whether  she  was  not  sadly  out  of  the  way  of  seeing  him  at 
the  cottage  in  the  lane,  and  the  other  sordid  places  where  her 
presence  was  necessary.  Not  for  this  occasional  question  did 
she  stay  away  one  moment  longer  than  she  would  otherwise 
have  done  from  the  cottage  in  the  lane  ;  but  while  she  v/aa 
there,  it  was  apt  to  recur. 

There  she  sat  one  afternoon,  somewhat  weary,  but  not 
dreaming  of  going  home.  There  lay  the  three  sick  creatures 
still.  The  woman  was  likely  to  recover;  the  boy  lingered, 
and  seemed  waiting  for  hia  father  to  go  with  him.  Piatt  had 
sunk  very  rapidly,  and  this  day  bad  made  a  great  change. 
Margaret  had  taken  the  moaning  and  restless  child  on  her 
lap,  for  the  ease  of  change  of  posture;  and  she  was  now 
shading  from  his  eyes  with  her  shawl,  the  last  level  rays  of 
the  sun  which  shone  in  upon  her  from  the  window.  She  was 
unwilling  to  change  her  scat,  for  it  seemed  as  if  the  slightest 
movement  would  quench  the  lingering  life  of  the  child:  and. 
there  was  no  one  to  draw  the  wiodow-curt^,  the  old  woman 
having  gone  to  buy  food  in  the  village.  Mrs.  Piatt  slept 
almost  all  the  day  and  night  through,  and  she  was  asleep 
now:  so  Margaret  sat  quite  elill,  holding  up  her  shawl  before 
the  pallid  face  which  looked  already  dead.  Nothing  broke 
the  silence  but  the  twitter  of  the  young  birds  in  the  thatch, 
and  the  mutterings  of  the  sick  man,  ■«\iirta'^a.t%w;s*.\sQ3ie^^ 
ta  be  ffmewhat  disturbed  by  the  utviaauBi  \\^V  "SoaX  -«^«>>'^ 
fhamMlfrthad  not  been  the  cmbX^jtu  o?  \^^a  w»x  ^  «^ 
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into  any  houses  of  Jate;  and  the  place  full  of  yellow  light, 
did  not  took  Uku  itself.  She  knew  tbat  in  a  few  minutes  ibe 
son  would  have  eet;  and  she  hoped  thnt  then,  poor  Piatt 
WDold  be  still.  Meantime  she  appeared  to  take  no  notice, 
but  aat  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  boy's  face,  marking  that 
eaok  sigh  was  fainter  than  the  last.  At  length  a  londcir  sonnd 
than  she  had  yet  heard  from  the  sick  man,  made  her  look 
towards  him ;  and  the  instant  throb  of  her  heart  seemed  to  be 
felt  by  the  child,  for  he  moved  his  head  sUghtij.  Piatt  wra 
trying  U>  support  himself  upon  his  elbow,  while  in  the  other 
shaking  hand,  he  held  towards  her  her  turquoiB  ring.  She 
romembered  her  charge,  and  did  not  spring  to  seize  it;  but 
there  was  something  in  her  counteaauce  that  strongly  excited 
the  sick  man.  He  straggled  to  rise  from  hie  bed,  and  his 
face  was  fierce.  Margaret  spoke  gently — as  calialy  as  she 
conld — told  him  she  would  come  presently — that  there  wm 
no  hurry,  and  urged  him  to  lie  down  till  she  could  put  lie 
child  off  her  lap;  but  her  voice  failed  her,  in  spite  of  herself; 
for  now,  at  last,  she  recognised  in  Piatt  the  tall  woman.  This 
was  the  look  which  had  perplexed  her  more  than  once, 

"  Patience !  a  little  further  patience  I  "  she  said  to  herself, 
OB  she  saw  the  riug  still  trembling  in  the  sick  man's  band, 
and  felt  one  more  sigh  from  the  little  fellow  on  her  lap.  Ho 
more  patience  was  needed.  Tliis  was  the  boy's  last  brcatJi. 
His  head  fell  back,  and  the  sunlight,  which  streamed  in  Upon 
bis  half-closed  eyes,  could  now  disturb  them  no  more,  Mar- 
garet gently  closed  them  and  laid  the  body  on  ita  little  bed  in 
the  comer,  straightening  and  covering  the  limbs  before  die 
turned  away. 

She  then  gently  approached  die  bed,  and  took  her  ring  inios 
hand  which  trembled  little  less  than  dae  sick  man's  own.  Sb.« 
spoke  calmly,  however.  She  strove  earnestly  to  learn  some- 
thing of  the  facts :  she  tried  to  tmderstand  the  m-atteriogt 
amidst  which  only  a  word  here  and  there  sounded  like  speecL 
She  thought,  from  the  earnestness  with  which  Piatt  seiied 
and  pressed  her  hand,  that  be  was  seeking  pardon  from  her  ; 
and  she  spoke  as  if  it  were  so.  It  grew  very  distressing — the 
earnestness  of  the  man,  and  the  uncertainty  whether  liie  mind 
was  wandering  or  not.  She  wished  the  old  woman  wmdd 
come  back.  She  wenV  to  t'oa  door  to  look  for  her.  The  oH 
woman  waa  connng  icrwn.  'Cor  \aaft.  ^ra^gn«t  -"j^s.  ou.  bet 
ring,  and  drew  ouliet  %\c«e»,  ajA  it^wnorosi.'w 
it  it  at  ^TeBenl. 


RRDb:.  PJntt  has  been  talting  almost  ever  siace  you  went," 
!d  MargaTeC;  "  and  I  cod  make  out  nothing  that  he  saya. 
Jjo  lay  if  you  (am  understand  him.  I  am  gure  there  is  Bome- 
thing  he  nishes  me  to  hear.  There  is  no  time  to  lose,  1  am 
alhiid.     Do  try." 

The  woman  coaxed  him  to  lie  down,  and  then  turning 
rotmd,  said  she  thought  he  ivanted  to  know  what  o'clock  it 

"  Is  that  all  ?  Tell  him  that  the  sua  is  now  setting.  Bat 
if  you  have  a  watch,  that  will  show  more  exactly.  Are  yoa 
SiiTe  yoa  hare  no  watch  in  the  house  ?  " 

The  old  woman  looked  suspiciously  at  her,  and  asked  her 

what  mode  her  suppose  tliat  poor  foLkn  had  watches,  when 

some  gentlefolks  had  none  V     Margaret  inquired  whether  a 

watch  was  not  a  possession  handed  down  from  father  to  son, 

,      and  sometimes  found  in  the  poorest  cottages.     She  bdieved 

she  had  eeen  such  at  Deerbrook.     The  old  woman  replied  by 

'      saying,  she  believed  Margaret  might  have  understood  some 

.      few  things  among  the  many  the  poor  sick  creature  had  been 

saying.     Not  one,  Margaret  declared;  but  it  i 
I      that  she  was  not  believed,  that  sh?  had  little  doubt  of  Hester's 
watch  having  been  harboured  in  this  very  house,  if  it  was  not 
there  stili. 

The  poor  boy,  who  had  had  little  care  from  his  natural 
guardians  while  alive  from  the  hour  of  his  being  doomed  by 
I      the  ibrtune-teller,  was  now  loudly  mourned  as  dead.    Yet  the 
I      mourning  was  strangely  mixed  with  exultation  at  the  fortune- 
teller having  been  right  in  the  end.     The  mother,  suddenly 
awakened,  groaned  and  screamed,  so  that  it  was  fearlnl  to 
hear  her.     All  efforts  to  restore  quiet  were  in  vain.     Mar- 
garet was  moved,  shocked,  ten'ified.     She  could  not  keep  her 
own  calmness  in  such  a  scene  of  confusion  :  but,  while  her 
cheeks  were  cova-ed  with  tears,  whUe  her  voice  trembled  aa 
she  implored  silence,  she  never  took  off  her  glove, 
midst  of  the  tnmult,  Flatt  sank  back  and  died.     The  renewed 
cries  had  the  efifeot  of  bringing  some  neighbours  from  the 
of  the  lane.     While  they  were  there,  Mat^aret  could  be  o 
further  use.     She  promised  to  send  coi&ns  immediately — that 
'      stage  of  pestilence  being  now  reached  when  coffins  were  the 
I       first  consideration — and  then  slipped  out  fiTjm  the  ds«.^  isiVn 

the  daiknesB,  and  ran  till  she  bad  tariwiA.  flrwi  cra^r^tiK  ^A  ■*>& 
■     io^laae.     She  usually  considered  \leta«^S  8a.fe  *svaft&.-,  '"^ 
LMgUOes  iifce  tJiese,  as  she  carried  no  ^iTo^ert^  ^s^  n^^«^  "^^ 


^^■nuK 
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vith  her :  bnt  now  that  she  was  scaring  her  precious  ring 
again,  ahc  felt  tgo  rich  to  be  walking  alone  in  the  dark. 

She  did  not  slacken  her  pace  till  she  approached  lights  and 
people;  and  then  she  was  glad  to  stop  for  breath.     She  could 
not  resist  going  first  to  Maria,  to  show  her  the   recovGced 
treasure;  and  this  caused  her  to  direct  her  steps  through  the 
cburchjard.     It  was  there  that  she  came  in  view  of  ligLM  and 
people;  and   under   the  limes   it  was  that  she  stopped  for 
breath.     The  churchyard  was  now  ihe  most  frequented  spot 
in  the  village.     The  path  by  the  turnstile  was  indeed  grown 
over  with  grass  :  but  the  great  gate  was  almost  always  open, 
and  the  ground  near  it  was  trodden  bare  by  the  feet  of  ntany 
mourners.     Puneral  trains — trains  which  daily  grew  shatter, 
till  each  coffin  was  now  followed  only  by  two  or  by  three—  , 
were  passing  in  from  e^iriy  morning,  at  intervals,  till  sunset,    '' 
and  now  might  be  ofl^n  seen  by  torchlight  far  into  the  night. 
The  villager  passing  the  churchyard  wall  might  hear,  in  the 
night  air,  the  deep  voice  of  the  clergyman  announcing  tie    * 
farewell  to  some  brother  or  sister,  committing  "ashes  to  ashes, 
and  dust  to  dust."     There  was  no  disturbance  now  from  boyi 
leaping  over  tbe  graves,  or  from  little  children,  eager  to  renew 
their  noisy  play.     Snoh  of  the  young  villagers  as  remained 
above  ground  appeared  to  be  silenced  and  subdued  by  the     ' 
privation,  the  drearinesa,  the  neglect,  of  these  awful  daya; 
they  looked  on  from  afar,  or  avoided  the  spot.     Instead  d 
such,  the  observer  of  the  two  funerals  which  were  now  in  the 
churchyard,  was  a  person  quite  at  the  other  extremity  of  lifc,  ^^ 
Margaret  saw  the  man  of  a  liundred  years,  Jem  Bird,  tie     ^ 
pride  of  the  village  in  his  way,  seated  on  the  bench  under  the 
spreading  tree,  which  was  youthful  In  comparison  with  him- 
self.    He  was  listlessly  watching  the  black  figures  which 
moved  about  in  the  light  of  a  solitary  torch,  by  an  oi 
grave,  while  waiting  for  the  clergyman  who  was  engaged 
tiie  group  beyond. 

"  You  are  late  abroad,  Mr.  Bird,"  said  Margaret 
should  not  have  looked  for  you  here  so  far  on  in  the 
ning." 

"What's  your  will?  "  said  the  old  man. 

"Grandfather   won't  go  home  ever,  till   they  have 
here,"  said  a  gteati-^a.adcb.lld  of  the  old  man,  "Tinning 
from  his  amusement  ot  \iQQ'Cvn9,  to  'Oaa  oVa  \a  Uie  i ' 
tower.     "  They'fl-  soon.  Vsme  4i«i*i  ■jrv'Sv^  fn^^ft  ^s^^i, 
tdfatlietandls\^afiaoViimc.   -^ostx—  —— 
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"  Does  it  not  make  yoa  sad  to  see  eo  many  funerals  ?  "  said 

trgaret,  sitting  down  on  the  bencli  beside  him. 

"Ay." 

"  Had   you   not  better  stay  at   home  than  see  so  many 

It  you  luiew  laid  in  the  ground  ?  " 

"Ay." 

"  Does   he   understand  ? "    she   asked  aside   of  the  boy. 

)oe8  he  never  answer  btit  in  this  way?" 

'  Oh  !  he  talks  fast  eaough  sometimes.     It  id  joat  as  you 

ipen  to  take  him." 

Margaret  was  curiooa  to  know  what  were  the  meditations 

3Dg  the  tombs  of  one  so  aged  as  this  man  :  so  she  spoke 

I  have  heard  that  you  knew  this  place  before  anybody 
I  in  it :  and  now  you  seem  likely  to  see  it  empty  again." 
It  was  a  wild  place  enough  in  my  young  time,"  said  Jem, 
aking  now  very  fluently.  "  There  was  nothing  of  it  but 
church;  and  that  was  never  used,  because  it  had  hod  its 
f  puUed  off  in  the  wars.  There  was  only  a  footpath  to  it 
ough  the  fields  then,  and  few  people  went  uigh  it — 
;ept  a  few  gentry  that  came  a-pleasurvng  here,  into 
!  woods.  The  owls  and  I  knew  it  us  well  then  as  we 
to-day,  and  nobody  else  that  is  now  living.  The  owls 
1  I." 

And  the  old  man  laughed  the  chuckling  laugh  which 
4  all  he  had  strength  for. 

"The  woods!"  said  Margaret.  "Did  the  Verdon  woods 
read  as  far  as  this  church  in  those  days  ?  And  wero  they 
t  private  property  then  ?  " 

"  It  was  all  forest  hereabouts,  except  a  clear  space  round 
;  church  tower.  It  might  be  thin  sprinkled,  but  it  was 
lied  forest.  The  place  where  I  was  born  had  thorns  all 
out  it;  and  when  I  could  scarce  walk  alone,  I  used  to 
ramble  among  the  blossoms  that  made  the  grouad  white  all 
,der  those  thorns.  The  birds  that  lived  by  the  hawa  in  winter 
!re  prodigious.  That  cottage  stood,  as  near  as  I  can  tell, 
lere  Grey  and  Eowland'a  great  graiiary  is  now,  There 
ed  to  be  much  swine  in  the  woods  then;  and  many's  tlie 
ne  they  have  thrown  me  down  when  I  was  a  young  thing 
tting  acorns.  That  was  about  the  time  of  my  hearing  tile 
St  music  I  ever  heard — unless  you  call  the  flia^vci?,  u?  'Oc* 
rds  music  (we  had  plenty  ofthal),  uni  'Cna  \>^%  c\i.  'fe<^ 
•g^^xun  A  distance,  when  the  viiad  wm  wi>i.&.    '^ih-^''^ 


in  drowning;  and  I  remember  I  tried  to  get  the 
it  as  it  lay  wet  and  broken  on  the  bank,  whi 
saying  the  poor  soul  must  ]iave  been  nnder  tl 
two  days.     So  I  have  reason  to  remember  thg 

"You  have  got  him  talking  now,"  said  tlii 
running   off;   and  presently   the   owls   were  h 

"  Wliereabouts  was  this  pool  ?  "  asked  Marga 

"It  is  a  deep  part  of  the  brook,  that  in  hot  st 
a  pond.  It  is  there  that  the  chief  of  the  elidii 
winter  now,  in  the  meadow.  It  is  meadow  nc 
the  deer  used  to  come  down  through  the  wood  U 
brook  there.     That  is  how  the  village  got  its  naj 

"  So  you  remember  the  time  when  the  deer  e 
drink  at  the  brook  I  How  many  things  he 
since  then  I  Tou  have  heard  a  great  deal  oi 
those  days," 

"  Ay,  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  fidi 
weddings  since  that.  And  we  have  had  recri 
through  in  war  times." 

"  And  many  a  mother  singing  to  her  baby;  a 
in  the  church  for  bo  many  years !  Yes,  the  j^ 
fuil  of  music  for  long ;  but  it  seems  likely  to  t^M 
now."  ^M 


see  the  cbordiTBrd  the  fullest  pluce  near,  so  that  I  have  to 
come  here  fiw  compftny." 

And  the  old  man  chuckled  again.  As  ahe  rose  to  go,  Kav- 
gaxet  aaked  whether  he  knew  the  Plattg,  who  lived  in  the 
cottage  ia  the  lane. 

"  I  know  him  to  see  to,     la  he  down  ?  " 

"  He  is  dead  and  hia  child:  but  hia  wife  ia  recovering." 

"  Ay,  there  'a  many  recovering  now,  they  say." 

"  Indeed  I  who?" 

"  Why,  a  many.  But  the  fever  has  got  into  Rowland's 
houae,  they  say."  Margaret'a  heart  turned  sick  at  hearing 
these  words,  and  she  hastily  paraued  her  way.  It  was  not 
Phiiipi  however,  who  waa  seized.  He  was  ia  the  churchyard 
at  thia  moment.  She  saw  him  walking  quickly  along  the 
turnatile  path,  slackening  his  pace  only  for  a  moment,  as  hs 
passed  the  funeral  group.  The  light  from  the  torch  shone 
foil  upon  his  face — the  face  settled  and  compoaed,  as  she  knew 
it  would  not  be  if  he  were  aware  who  waa  within  a  few  paces 
of  him.  She  felt  the  strongest  impulse  to  show  him  her  ring 
— the  strongest  desire  for  his  sympathy  in  its  recovery:  bui 
an  instant  showed  her  the  absurdity  of  the  thought,  and  she 
hung  down  her  blushing  head  in  the  darkness. 

From  Maria  she  had  sympathy,  such  as  it  was — sympathy 
witliout  any  faith  in  Philip.  She  had  from  her  also  good 
news  of  the  state  of  the  village.  There  were  recoveries  talked 
of;  and  there  would  be  more,  now  that  those  who  were  seized 
would  no  longer  consider  death  inevitable.  Mrs.  Howell  wai 
ill ;  and  poor  Miss  Nores  was  down  with  the  fever,  which  no 
one  conld  wonder  at:  but  Mr.  Jones  and  his  son  John  were 
both  out  of  danger,  and  the  little  Tuckers  were  likely  to  do 
■well.  Mr.  James  was  already  talking  of  sending  for  his  wife 
stod  sister-in-law  home  ag^i,  aa  the  worst  days  of  the  disease 
seemed  to  be  past,  and  so  many  families  bad  not  been 
attacked  at  all.  It  waa  too  true  that  Matilda.  Kowland  waa 
unwell  to-day;  but  Mr.  Waleot  hoped  it  waa  only  a  slight 
feverish  attack,  which  would  be  thought  nothing  o£  under  any 
other  circumstances.  On  the  whole,  Maria  thought  the 
ndgbbonjs  ahe  had  seen  to-day  in  better  spirits  than  at  any 
time  since  the  fever  made  its  appearance. 

Margaret  found  more  good  news  nt  home.     In  the  first 
place,  the  door  was  opened  to  her  by  Morris.     He&tK!.  ^^*wA- 
behind  to  witness  the  meeting,     She  VaA  V«t  ^nscsu*.  «a.". 
wa  goiag  with  her  liuabaiid  to  sec  ■NiI*.S.Qs*Oi.^  ot^ 
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some  provision  for  her  comfort:  but  she  had  waited  a  Ittt] 
while,  in  hopes  that  Margaret  would  return,  and  be  did 
astonished  to  see  Morris.  . 

"  Tou  must  make  tea  for  each  other,  and  be  comfortabj 
while  we  are  away,"  said  Hester.  "  We  will  go  now  directll 
that  we  may  be  back  as  early  as  we  can." 

"  I  have  several  things  to  tell  you,"  said  Margaret,  "  whenJ 
you  return :  and  one  now,  brother,  which  must  not  tw  I 
delayed.  Piatt  and  hie  child  are  dead,  and  cofiBns  must  be  ■ 
sent.  The  sooner  the  better,  or  we  shall  lose  the  poor! 
woman  too." 

Hope  promised  to  Epeak  to  the  undertaker  as  he  went  by. 

"We  have   become    very  fsmiUar    with    death,   MonifF  * 
since  you  went   away,"   said  Margaret,  as  she  obliged  her 
old  friend  to  ait  down  by  the  fire,  and  prepared  to  make  lea  for 
both. 

"  That  is  why  you  eee  me  here,  Miss  Margaret.  Every 
piece  of  news  I  could  get  of  this  place  was  worse  than  the 
last;  and  I  could  perceive  from  your  last  letter,  that  you  had 
sickness  all  about  you;  and  I  could  not  persuade  mysetf  but 
that  it  was  my  duty  to  come  and  bo  useful,  and  to  take  care  of 
you,  my  dear,  if  I  may  say  so." 

"  And  now  you  are  here,  I  trust  you  may  stay — I  trust  we 
may  be  justified  in  keeping  you.  We  have  meat  every  day 
now,  Morris, — at  least  when  we  have  time  to  cook  it.  Since 
my  larother  has  been  attending  so  many  of  Mr.  Jones's  family, 
we  have  had  meat  almost  every  day." 

"  Indeed,  my  dear,  I  don't  know  hovt  you  could  keep  up 
without  it,  BO  busy  as  I  find  you  are  among  the  sick ; — busy 
night  and  day,  my  mistress  tells  me,  till  the  people  have  got 
to  call  you  '  the  good  lady.'  Tou  do  not  look  as  if  you  had 
lost  much  of  your  natural  rest;  but  I  know  how  the  miitd 
keeps  the  body  up.  Tours  is  an  earnest  mind,  Margaret, 
that  will  always  keep  you  up :  but,  my  dear,  I  do  hope  it  bat 
been  an  easy  mind  too.     Tou  will  excuse  my  saying  so." 

Margaret  more  than  excused  it,  but  she  could  not  imme- 
diately answer.  The  tears  trembled  in  her  eyes,  and  her  lip 
qiiivered  when  she  would  have  spoken.  Morris  stroked  hof 
hair,  and  kissed  her  forehead,  afi  if  she  had  been  still  a  child, 
and  whispered  that  all  things  coded  well  in  God's  i 

"  Oh,  yes  \  1  kncfw"  BaiiWas^tcA.,    "  Has  Hester  told  y 
Iiow  prosperous  we  are  gtomvi^  t    "V  ^  tm^.  ■• 

ley.     "Wo  are  likd^  \o\vwie,  ct.ijo^  ^^ 


^^Aoni 


a  child^ 
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brother's  old  patients  have  almost  all  sent  for  him  again:  but 
we  care  the  less  about  that  from  having  discovered  that  we 
were  as  happy  with  little  moaey  as  with  much.  But  it  is  a 
satisfaction  and  pleasure  to  find  raj  brother  regarded  more 
and  more  as  he  ought  to  be :  and  jet  greater  to  see  how 
nobly  he  deserves  the  best  that  can  be  thought  of  him," 

"  He  forgives  his  enemies,  no  doubt,  heaping  coals  of  fire 
oQ  their  heads." 

"You  will  witness  it  Morris.  Ton  will  see  him  among 
them,  and  it  will  malte  your  heart  glow.  Poor  creatures  1  I 
have  heard  some  of  them  own  to  him,  from  their  sick  beds, 
■with  dread  and  tears,  that  they  broke  his  windows,  and 
slandered  his  name.  Then  you  should  see  him  smile  when 
he  tells  them  that  is  all  over  now,  and  that  they  will  not 
mistake  him  so  much  again." 

"  No,  never.     He  has  shown  himself  now  what  he  is." 

"  He  sat  up  two  nights  with  one  poor  boy  who  is  now 
likely  to  get  through;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  second  night, 
the  boy's  father  got  up  from  his  sick  bed  in  the  next  room, 
and  came  to  my  brother,  to  say  that  he  felt  that  ill  luck  wonld 
be  upon  them  ail,  if  he  did  not  confess  that  he  put  that  very 
boy  behind  the  hedge,  with  stones  in  his  band,  to  throw  at 
Edward,  the  day  he  was  mobbed  at  the  almshouses.  He  was 
deluded  by  the  neighbours,  he  said,  into  thinking  that  my 
brother  meant  ill  by  the  poor." 

"  They  have  learned  to  the  contrary  now,  my  dear.  And 
what  does  Sir  WUIiam  Hunter  say  of  my  master,  now-a-days?' 
Do  you  know  ?  " 

"  There  is  very  little  heard  of  Sir  William  and  Lady 
Hunter  at  preseat— shut  up  at  home  as  they  are.  But  Dr. 
Levitt,  who  loves  to  make  peace,  you  know,  and  tell  what  ia 
pleasant,  declares  that  Sir  William  Hunter  has  certainly  said 
that,  after  all,  it  does  not  so  much  signiiy  which  way  a  man 
votes  at  an  election,  if  he  shows  a  kind  heart  to  his  ncighbouTB 
in  troublesome  times." 

"  Sir  William  Hunter  has  learned  his  lesson  then,  it  seems, 
from  this  affliction.  I  suppose  he  sees  that  one  who  does  his 
duty  as  my  master  does  at  a  season  like  this,  is  just  the  one 
to  yot«  according  to  his  conscience  at  an  election.  But,  my 
dear,  what  sort  of  a  heart  have  these  Hunters  got,  that  they 
shut  themselves  up  as  you  say  ?  " 

"They  give  (heir  money  freeV^-.  arvi'iNiB.XiSsii&'CQ!*-"^^^ 
it  from  them.     If  they  have  a,WK^a\«ca.^«:cmi^">--^^ 


^^^!t 


accuaiiOmed  Lo  L-nx  sicknead,  and.  danger,  aod  deatb,  we  i 
expect  tb&t  they  sliDulii  lose  their  feai  at  &  time  like  tbia. 
(nuBt  be  thankful  for  what  they  gire;  and  their  mooey  haft 
been  of  great  service,  though  there  is  no  doubt  that  thair 
esouiple  would  Lsre  been  of 

"  One  would  like  ta  look  iota  their  minds,  and  ace  how  tlnijF 
r^aril  my  maater  there." 

"  They  regard  him,  no  doubt,  so  far  rightly  as  to  conHder 
him  quite  a.  difierent  sort  of  person  from  themselves,  and  nv 
rule  for  them.  So  far  they  are  right.  They  do  not  com- 
prehend his  satisfactions  and  ease  of  miad ;  and  it  is  rety 
likely  that  they  have  pleasures  of  their  own  which  we  do  not 
imderstaiid." 

"  And  they  are  quite  wdcome,  I  am  suee,  my  dear,  aalong 
OS  they  do  not  meddle  with  mymaster's  name.  That  is,  asiu 
says,  all  over  now.  After  this,  however,  the  people  in  Deer- 
brook  will  be  more  ready  to  trust  in  my  master's  skill  snd 
kindness  than  in  Sir  William  Hunter's  grandeur  aitd  money, 
which  can  do  httle  to  save  them  in  time  of  need." 

Margaret  explained  hovr  ignorantly  the  poor  in  the  ae^- 
bourhood  had  relied  on  the  fortune-tellers,  who  had.  only  di;^^ 
them;  how  that  which  would  have  been  religion  in.  them  if 
they  had  been  early  taught,  and  which  would  have  erutbld 
them  to  rely  on  the  only  power  which  really  can  save,  hii 
been  degraded  by  ignorance  into  a  foolish  and  permcLoai 
superstition.  Morris  hoped  that  this  also  was  over  now.  She 
had  met  some  of  these  conjurora  on  the  Blickley  road;  and 
seen  others  breaking  up  their  establishment  in  l^e  lanes,  ani 
turning  their  backs  upon  Deerbrook.  Whether  they  vea 
auared  away  by  the  mortality  of  the  place,  or  had  ibnnd  & 
tide  of  fortune-telling  begiiimng  to  turn,  mattered  nothing  u 
long  as  they  were  gone. 

The  tea-table  was  cleared,  and  Morris  and  Margaret  wen 
admiring  the  baby  as  he  slept,  when  Hester  and  her  husband 
returned.  Mrs.  Howeil  was  very  unwell,  and  likely  to  be 
worse.  AU  attempts  to  bring  Miss  Miskin  to  reason,  and 
induce  her  to  enter  her  friend's  room,  were  in  vain.  She 
bestowed  abundance  of  tears,  tremors,  and  foreboding  od 
Mrs.  Howell's  state  and  prospects,  but  shut  herself  up  in  • 
iamigated  apartment,  where  ^e  promised  to  pray  for  a  good 
result,  and  to  awa.i^.  \\..  Tl\vc  msii  "b^  a.  hearty  laas,  who 
woiild  sit  uT)  -wmingXy .  -vmAgT  "a.'a'tg.'^  ft  •^xtroasa  faite.  ■i<t».  ^piriA 
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able  to  sntisfy  bcr  miatresa,  whom  it  waa  not  bo  easy  to  nurse 
as  it  might  have  been,  from  her  insisting  on  having  everything 
arranged  precisely  as  it  was  in  her  poor  dear  Howell's  last 
illness.  As  Miss  Miekin  had  refused  to  enter  the  chamber, 
Hester  had  been  obliged  to  search  a  cheat  of  drawers  for  Mr. 
Howell's  last  dressing-gown,  which  Miss  Miakiu  had  promised 
should  be  mended  and  aired,  and  ready  for  wear  by  the 
morning. 

*'  Margaret  1 "  cried  Hester,  as  her  sister  was  lighting  her 
candle.  The  exclamation  Buide  Edward  turn  round,  and 
brought  back  Morris  into  the  parlour  after  saying  '  Good 
night.'     "  Margaret  I  your  ring  ?  " 

There  was  as  much  joy  as  shame  in  Mat^ret's  crimson 
blush.     8he  let  her  sister  eKamine  the  turquoise,  and  said, 

"  Yea,  this  is  the  boon  of  to-day." 

"Edward's  hundred  pounds  has  come,"  said  Hester;  "but 
that  is  nothing  to  this." 

Margaret's  eyes  thanked  her.  She  just  explained  that  poor 
Plate  Lad  been  the  thief,  and  had  restored  it  to  her  before  he 
died,  and  that  she  could  get  no  explanation,  no  tidings  of 
Hester's  watch  ;  and  she  was  gone. 

"  Dr.  Levitt's  early  stir  about  this  ring  prevented  its  being 
deposed  of,  I  have  no  doubt,"  said  Edward.  "  ]f  so,  it  is  yet 
possible  that  we  may  recover  your  watch.  I  will  apeak  to 
Dr.  Levitt  in  the  morning." 

"  Dear  Margaret  I"  said  Hester.  "  She  is  now  drinking  in 
the  hue  of  that  turquoiae,  and  blessing  it  for  being  unchanged. 
She  regards  this  recovery  of  it  as  a  good  omen,  I  see  ;  and 
far  he  it  from  us  to  mock  at  auch  a  superstition ! " 

As  usual,  when  she  was  upon  this  subject,  Hester  looked 
up  into  her  husband's  face :  and  as  usual,  when  she  spoke  on 
this  subject,  he  made  no  reply. 


CHAPTER  XLIY. 


A  FEW  days  after  Morris's  return,  she  told  Margaret  that  the 
tidings  in  the  village  of  Misa  Rowland's  illness  were  not  good. 
Mrs.  Rowland  was  quite  as  sure  as  ever  that,  if  anybody  could 
cure  Matilda,  it  was  Mr.  Walcot,-,  ti\A  lAt.  ^^Sja^.V-aKa^ 

looked  anm'ous  ;  and  a  bed  had.  \ieeT\  ^\A-o.-?  fe^\\\«v^»- 

"next  to  the  sick  child.    Mnv^swe.^  "«o^^'' 
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Rowland  did  not  send  to  BlickJey  for  further  advice :  but 
Morris  thought  that  Mrs,  Rowland  would  not  give  up  her 
perfect  f^th  in  Mr.  Walcot,  if  all  her  children  should  die 
before  her  face. 

When  Morris  had  left  the  room,  Miu^aret  was  absorbed  in 
speculations,  aa  she  pliiyed  with  her  sister's  infant — speculationB 
a  the  little  life  of  children,  and  on  their  death.     Her 


followed  Matilda  through  every  circumstance  in  which  sliV 
had  seen  her.  The  poor  little  girl's  very  attitude,  voice,  and 
words — words  full,  alas  I  of  folly  and  vanity — rose  ag«uii  iiiKin 
her  eye  and  ear,  in  immediate  contrast  with  the  image  of  death, 
and  the  solemnity  of  the  life  to  come.  In  the  nudet  of  tlwse 
thoughts  came  tears  of  shame  and  self-reproach  ;  for  another 
thought  (how  low  !  how  selfish !)  thrust  itself  in  among  them — 
that  she  was  secure  for  the  present  from  Philip's  departure — 
that  he  would  not  leave  Deerbrook  while  Matilda  was  in  a 
critical  state.  As  these  tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks,  tli* 
baby  looked  full  in  her  face,  and  caught  the  infection  of  grief. 
He  hung  his  little  lip,  and  looked  so  woe-hegoue,  that  Margaret 
dashed  away  the  signs  of  her  boitow,  and  spoke  gaily  to  him; 
and,  as  the  sun  shone  in  at  the  moment  upon  the  lustres  m 
the  mantel-piece,  she  set  the  gloss-drops  in  motion,  and  let  the 
baby  try  to  catch  the  bright  colours  that  danced  upon  the 
walls  and  ceiling,  At  this  moment,  Hester  burst  in  with  a 
countenance  of  dismay. 

"  Margaret,  my  husband  has  a  headache  1 " 

A  headache  was  no  triilc  in  these  days. 

"  Anything  more  than  a  headache  ?  "  asked  Margaret.  "  No 
other  feeling  of  illaess  ?  There  is  nothing  to  wonder  at  in  i 
mere  headache.  It  is  very  surprising  that  he  has  not  had  it 
before,  with  aE  his  toil  and  want  of  sleep." 

"  He  declares  it  is  a  trifle,"  said  Hester  :  "  but  I  see  he  can 
hardly  hold  up.     What  shnU  I  do  ?  " 

"  Make  him  lie  down  and  rest,  and  let  me  go  to  Mrs.  Howell 
instead  of  you.  She  will  be  a  httle  disuppointcfti  ;  but  ttnil 
caimot  be  helped.  She  must  put  up  with  my  services  to-dqV, 
Now,  do  not  frighten  yourself,  as  if  no  one  ever  had  a  head- 
ache without  having  a  fever." 

"  I  shall  desire  Morris  to  let  no  one  in ;  and  to  bring  no 
messages  to  her  master  white  bis  headache  lasts." 

"  Very  right.  1  'wVfl ^fift^ci  i&X ^o  ^as  tcl-^  "oatwiet.  One 
more  kiss  before  1  go, \iaM-  Tto-B-A-"^ '-■''i™ —  ^  — 
lot  say  y,-heu,l  B'ftrfiV'o*'^"''^*' 
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Margaret  had  been  gone  to  Mrs.  Howell's  about  an  hour 
and  a  half,  nhen  there  was  a  load  and  hasty  knock  at  the 
door  of  the  corner  house.  It  roused  Hope  from  a  doze  into 
which  he  had  just  fallen,  and  provoked  Heater  accordingly. 
There  was  a  parley  between  Morris  and  somebody  in  the  hall ; 
and  presently  a  -voice  was  heard  caUing  loudly  upon  Mr.  Hop^ 
Hester  could  not  prevent  her  husband  trom  springing  from 
the  bed,  and  going  out  upon  the  stairs.  Mr.  Kowland  was 
ulready  half-way  up,  looking  almost  beside  himself  with  grief. 

"  Tou  must  excuse  me,  Mr.  Hope — you  must  not  judge  rao 
hardly  ; — if  you  are  ill,  I  am  sorry,  sir  ;  but  sir,  my  child  ia 
dying.  We  fear  she  is  dying,  sir  ;  and  you  must  come,  and 
see  if  anything  can  save  her.  I  shall  never  foi^ve  myself 
for  going  on  aa  we  have  been  doing.  She  has  been  sacrificed — 
fairly  sacrificed,  I  fear." 

"  Nay,  Mr.  Eowland,  I  must  comfort  you  there,"  said  Hope, 
as  they  walked  rapidly  along  the  street.  "  I  have  had  occasioa 
to  Bee  a  great  deal  of  Mr.  Walcot  and  his  prolessionol  conduct, 
in  the  course  of  the  last  few  weeks  ;  and  I  am  certain  that  he 
has  a  very  competent  knowledge  of  his  business.  I  assure  yoa 
be  shows  more  talent,  more  power  altc^ether,  in  his  professional 
than  his  unprofessional  conduct ;  and  in  this  particular  disease 
he  has  now  had  much  experience." 

"  God  bless  you  for  saying  so,  my  dear  sir  I  It  is  like  you — 
always  generous,  always  just  and  kind !  You  must  forgive 
us,  Mr.  Hope.  At  a  time  like  this,  you  must  overlook  all 
causes  of  offence.  They  are  VRry  great,  I  know ;  but  yoa 
will  not  visit  them  upon  us  now." 

"  We  have  only  to  do  with  the  present  now,"  siud  Hope. 
"  Not  a  word  about  the  past,  I  entreat  you." 

Mrs,  Rowland,  to-day  reckless  of  everything  but  her  child, 
was  standing  out  on  the  steps,  watching,  as  for  the  last  hope 
lor  her  Matilda. 

"  She  is  much  worse,  Mr.  Hope  ;  suddenly  and  alarmingly 
worse.     This  way  :  follow  me." 

Hope  woald  speak  with  Mr.  Walcot  first.  Aa  he  entered 
the  study,  to  await  Mr.  Walcot,  Philip  passed  out.  They  did 
not  speak. 

"  Oh,  Philip !  speak  to  Mr.  Hope  1"  cried  Mrs.  Rowland. 
"  For  God's  sake  do  not  do  anything  to  gffewi'nvTO.'w:^*^       ^^ 

"  I  will  do  everything  in  my  "pwweT,Tfta&K«*,^*i  m^s^  ^'^ 
child,"  said  Hope.  "Do  not  fear  iVaX  toe.  vsiA-iisA  -^i 
relations  will  be  allowed  to  itijiireWT.'' 
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"  My  loTG,"  said  Mr.  Uowland,  "  Mr.  Hope  CAme  fio:ii  ii 
sick,  bed  to  bdp  us.  Do  not  distrust  Lini.  Indeed  he  dcsL-rvci 
belter  from  us." 

"  Pray  forgive  wi',"  said  the  miserable  mother.  "  I  do  not 
well  know  what  I  am  saying.  But  1  will  atone  for  all  il'  joti 
save  my  child." 

*'Priscillal"  cried  her  brother,  from  the  door-way,  agaiiisi 
which  he  was  leaning.  His  tone  of  wonder  was  lost  as  Walcut 
entered,  and  the  study  was  left  for  the  confereoce  of  the  medical 
men. 

As  the  gentlemen  went  upstaii-a  to  Matilda's  room,  Uiey  sub 
one  child  here,  and  another  there,  peeping  about,  in  silence  and 
dismay.  As  Hope  put  his  hand  on  the  head  of  one  in  passiug, 
Mr.  Rowland  said, 

"  There  is  a  carriage  coming  for  them  presently,  to  take 
them  away.  Anna  and  George  are  now  with  MIes  Young,  and 
ahe  will  take  them  all  away.  She  is  very  good  ;  but  I  knew 
we  might  depend  upon  her — upon  her  heart,  and  her  fo^ive- 
ness.  Ah  1  you  heai  the  poor  child's  voice.  That  shows  yon 
the  way." 

Matilda  was  wandering,  and,  for  the  moment,  talking  rerj 
loud.  Something  about  grandmanuua  seeing  lier  dance,  and 
"  When  I  am  married,"  struck  the  ear  as  Hope  entered  hw 
chamber,  and  entirely  overset  the  mother.  Matilda  wafi.sooa 
in  a  stupor  again. 

It  was  impossible  to  hold  out  much  prospect  of  hei  reco- 
covery.  It  waa  painful  to  every  one  to  hear  how  Mrs.  Ro*^ 
land  attempted  to  bribe  Mr.  Hope,  by  promises  of  doing  ham 
justice,  to  exert  himself  to  theutmost  in  Matilda's  behalf.  He 
turned  away  from  her,  again  and  again,  with  a  disgust  which 
his  compassion  could  scarcely  restrain.  Fhihp  was  so  fu 
roused  by  the  few  words  which  had  been  let  drop  below-stain, 
as  to  choose  to  hear  what  passed  now,  in  the  antechamber  la 
the  patient's  room.  Itwashewho  decidedly  iuterpoae<l  at  Ust. 
He  sent  his  brother-in-law  to  Matilda's  bedside,  dismiaaed 
Mr,  Walcot  from  the  room,  and  then  said — 

"  A  very  few  minutes  will  suffice,  I  believe,  sister,  to  reliew 
your  mind  :  and  they  will  be  well  spent.  Tell  us  what  you 
mean  by  what  you  have  beea  saying  bo  oiiea  within  this 
quarter  of  an  bout.  M'^ou-hoijein  Ileavea — as  you  date  to 
ask  God  to  epaift  jomi  dKCii,\Ki.  ■«»  'iat  e»ts*-  \fi  "^hich  you 
feel  that  yon  ha^e  ■miMse&.Ui.^^^^ 

Hope  sank.  dovrnVTHa  ^^vaN""*"^'" 
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standing.  He  thought  the  whole  etory  of  his  Jotc  wus  now 
coming  oat.  He  waited  for  the  tiret  words  as  for  &  thmtder- 
clBp,     The  first  words  were — 

"  Oh,  Philip !  I  am  the  most  wretched  woman  living  !  I 
never  saw  it  bo  strongly  before ;  I  believe  I  did  it  with  an  idea 
oi'  good  to  you  ;  but  I  burned  a  letter  of  Margaret's  to  yon." 

"What  letter?     When?" 

"  The  day  you  ieft  us  last — the  day  you  were  in  the  shmb-- 
bery  all  the  morning — the  daythe  duldrenfoond  the  shavingH 

"What  was  in  the  letter?     Didyon  i«ad  it?" 

"  No  ;  I  dared  not." 

"  What  made  you  burn  it  ?  " 

"  I  was  afraid  you  would  go  to  her,  and  that  your  eng^e- 
ment  would  come  on  again." 

"  Then  what  you  told  me — '-what  made  me  break  it  off-^ 
could  not  have  been  true." 

"  No,  it  was  not — not  all  true." 

"  What  was  true,  and  what  was  not?" 

Hra.  Rowland  did  not  answer,  but  looked  timidly  at 
Mr.  Hope.     Now  was  the  moment  for  him  to  epeak. 

"  It  was  true,"  said  he,  "  that,  at  the  very  beginning  of  my 
acquaintance  with  Hester  and  Margaret,  I  preferred  Margaret 
— and  that  my  family  discerned  that  I  did — as  true  as  that 
Hester  has  long  been  the  belored  of  my  heart — beloved  as — 
but  I  cannot  speak  of  my  wife,  of  my  home,  in  the  hearing  of 
one  who  has  endeavoured  to  profane  both.  All  I  need  say  is 
that  neither  Hester  nor  Margaret  ever  knew  where  my  first 
transient  fancy  lighted,  while  they  both  know — know  as  they 
know  their  own  hearts — where  it  has  fixed.  It  is  not  true 
that  Margaret  ever  loved  any  one  but  you,  Enderby  ;  and 
Mrs.  Rowland  cannot  truly  say  that  she  ever  did." 

"  What  was  it  then  that  Margaret  confided  to  my  mother  ?  " 
aaked  Enderby,  turning  to  his  sister. 

"  I  cannot  tell  what  possessed  me  at  the  lime  to  say  so, 
but  that  I  thought  1  was  doing  the  be«t  for  your  happiness — 
but— hut,  Phillip,  I  really  believe  now,  that  Margaret  never 
did  love  any  one  but  you.     1  know  nothing  to  the  contrary." 

"  But  my  mother  ?  " 

"  She  knew  very  little  of  any  troubles  in  Mr.  Kiv^v 
family  ;  and — and  what  she  did  iteax  NNoa  aSv  'wci^t.  ^a'e^ 

"  Ik)  you  moan   that  all  you  W>\4  ifl.*.  ol  "\&.-4.-i%«^* 
^|HBrs  (o  my  mother  was  falBe  1 "' 


Tiiere  was  no  answer ;  but  Mrs  Rowliind's  pale  clieeks 
grew  paier. 

"  Oh  Godl  what  can  Margaret  have  thought  of  me  all  tlii! 
time  ?  "  cried  Philip. 

"I  can  tell  you  what  she  has  thought,  I  believe,"  sud 
Hope.  "  Her  brother  and  sieter  have  read  her  innocent  mind, 
as  you  yourself  might  have  done,  if  your  faith  in  her  had 
been  wliat  she  deaerved.  She  has  believed  that  you  loved 
her,  and  that  you  lipve  her  still.  She  has  believed  that  some 
one — that  Mrs.  Rowland  traduced  her  to  you  :  and  in  her 
generosity,  ahe  blames  you  for  nothing  but  that  you.  would 
not  see  and  hear  her — lliat  you  went  away  on  the  receipt 
of  her  letter — of  that  letter  which  it  now  appears  you  never 

"  Where  is  she  ?  "  cried  Enderby,  striding  to  the  door. 

"  She  is  not  at  home.  You  cannot  find  her  at  this  moment : 
and  if  you  could,  you  must  hear  me  hrst.  You  remember 
the  caution  I  gave  you  when  we  last  conversed — in  the  abbey, 
and  again  in  the  meadows." 

"  I  do  ;  and  I  will  observe  it  now." 

"  You  remember  that  a!ie  is  unaware " 

"That  you  ever that  tliat  interview  with  Mrs.  Gre/ 

ever  took  place?  She  shall  never  leam  it  from  me.  It  i( 
«ne  of  those  facta  which  have  ceaaed  to  exist — which  is  abso- 
lutely dead,  and  should  be  buried  in  oblivion.  Yon  hear, 
Priecilla?" 

She  bowed  her  head. 

"  You  believe  that " 

"  Say  no  more,  brother.  Do  not  humble  me  further.  I 
will  make  what  reparation  I  can — indeed  1  will — and  thpn 
perhaps  God  will  spare  my  child." 

Hope's  paasing  reflection  waa,  "  How  alike  is  the  supersD' 
tion  of  the  ignorant  and  of  the  wicked !  My  poor  neJghboUK 
stealing  to  the  conjuror's  tent  in  the  lane,  and  this  wrelctini 
lady,  hope  alike  to  bribe  Heaven  in  their  extremity — they  by 
gifts  and  rites,  she  by  remorse  and  wparation.  How  dWbr- 
ent  from  the  faith  which  says,  '  Not  as  1  will,  but  as  ihoa 
wilt !'" 

"  Where  is  Margaret  ?  Will  you  tell  me  ?  "  asked  Enderby. 
impadently.  "BuX.Xw.'iotelfteeke.i:,!  ought  to  ask  forgive- 
ness from  you,  B.oi^.    Xoo.  t.wi  Vj»r  isva^'i^.  V-sss.  been 

deceived — ^bv-w'\ial\ivci:eK\\.\E'iii4*«»&. .   ;j.--».-:;  ■^o^sO 

^hrspale6Ltcr,"^».'«^«V^^^^^^^*^    "^^ 
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midat  of  all  this  error  and  wretchedness,  I  have  hurt  your 
-feelings  more  thaa  my  false  peisnasiona  rendered  necessary,  I 
hope  you  will  forgive  me." 

"And  mel  Will  yoa  forgive  me?"  asked  Mrs.  Rowland, 
faintly. 

"  There  is  nothing  to  pardon  in  you,"  said  Hope  to  Philip. 
*'  Your  belief  in  what  your  own  sister  told  you  in  so  much 
■detail  can  scarcely  be  called  a  weatness  ;  and  yoa  did  and 
said  nothing  to  me  that  was  not  warranted  by  what  yoa 
believed. — And  I  forgive  you,  madant.  I  will  do  what  I  can 
to  reheve  your  present  affliction  ;  and,  as  long  as  you  attempt 
no  further  injustice  towards  my  family,  no  words  shall  be 
spokea  by  any  of  us  to  remind  you  of  what  is  past." 

"You  are  very  good,  Mr.  Hope." 

"  I  tell  you  plainly,"  he  resumed,  "  that  you  cannot  injure 
us  beyond  a  certain  point.  You  cannot  make  it  goodness  in 
ua  to  forget  what  is  past.  It  is  of  far  less  consequence  to  ua 
what  you  and  others  think  of  us  than  what  we  think  of  our 
neighbours.  Our  chief  sorrow  has  been  the  spectacle  of 
yourself  in  your  dealings  with  us.  We  shall  be  thankful  to 
be  reminded  of  it  no  more.  And  now  enough  of  this." 
"Where  is  Margaret?"  again  asked  Enderby,  as  if  in  despair 
of  an  answer. 

"  She  is  nursing  Mrs.  Howeli.  Aa  soon  as  I  have  seen. 
this  poor  child  again,  I  will  go  home,  and  take  care  that 
Margaret  is  prepared  to  see  you.  Remember  how  great  the 
surprise,  the  mystery,  must  be  to  her." 

"  If  the  surprise  were  all "  said  Philip. — "  But  wUl 

she  hear  me?     Will  she  forgive  me ?     Will  she  trust  me?" 

"  Was  there  ever  a  woman  who  really  loved  who  would  not 
hear,  would  not  forgive,  would  not  trust  ?  "  said  Hope,  smiling. 
"  I  must  not  answer  for  Margaret ;  but  I  think  I  may  answer 
for  woman  in  the  abstract. 

"  I  will  follow  you  in  an  hour,  Hope." 

"  Do  so.     Now,  madam." 

And  Hope  followed  Mrs.  Rowland  again  to  the  bedside  of 
her  dying  child. 


1. 


^^  CHAPTEH  XLT. 

^^^  REST  OF  THE  TLAO&BLB, 

IttSOABET  wu  not  Bt  Mts.  Howell's  at  tli«  moment  i 

brother  bdieted  and  eaid  she  was.  She  had  been  there  ju 
in  time  to  witneas  the  poor  woman's  departure  ;  and  she  m 
soon  home  again  and  relating  the  circum stances  to  Hester,  i 
the  fireside.  Even  the  news  that  Edward  ^ 
BBme  house  with  Philip,  could  not  effaoe  from  her  mind  whi 
ehe  had  se«n  ;  nor  could  Ueeter  help  lietening,  though  iiilii 
anxiety  about  her  husband. 

"  Miss  Miskin  was  prevailed  upon  to  leave  her  roi 
last,  I  suppose '/  " 

"  Scarcely.      Poor    Nanny  was  supporting  her   : 
head  when  I  went  in  ;  and  she  said,  vith  tears,  that  there  w 
no  depending  on  any  one  but  us.     They  both  looked  gli 
enough    to    see    me :     but     then,    nothing    would     aaM 
Mrs.  Howell  but  that  I  should  warm  myself,  and  be  seated-' 

"  To  the  last  I  and  she  offered  you  eotoe  cheny-bounce^ 
suppose." 

"  Yes  ;  just  as  usual.  Then  she  told  me  that  it  woold  I 
as  well  to  mention  now,  in  case  she  should  grow  worse,  ai 
be  in  any  danger,  that  ehe  should  be  gratified  if  you  &ai 
would  select  each  a  rug  or  screen  pattern  from  her  stoclc,  ■ 
worsteds  to  work  it  with :  and  she  gave  a  broad  Hat  ti 
there  was  one  with  a  mausoleum  and  two  weeping  willor 
which  she  hoped  one  of  us  would  choose  ;  and  that  pto'ha 
her  name  might  fill  up  the  space  on  the  tomb.  Poor  Nan 
began  to  cry  ;  and  this  afiected  Mrs.  Howell ;  and  she  bc^ 
edmeetly  to  see  MisE  Miskin." 

"And  then  she  came,  I  suppose." 

"Notahel  She  would  not  come  till  her  firiend  senta 
threatening  to  haunt  her  if  she  did  not." 

' '  Did  you  carry  the  message  ?  " 

"No;  but  Nanny  did;  and,  I  thought,  with  beuty  g 

will ;  Miss  Miskin  came  trembling,  but  too  much  frighten^  I 
cry.  She  would  not  approach  nearer  than  the  doorway,  a 
there  fell  down  on  \iei:  tneta,  ani  wi  Temained  the  whole  til 
she  was  recdving  AireiA^otift  BfetwvV  *t«.  Awj^  wA.  ■&«.  Uiek^ 
'  in  case.'  as  tbe  poot  eoiA  a^aMs.  s^.0  '>'i'>-l  tw-<««i.^<sMi 
as  to  be  in  any  dangex:      jM.i-3*T*.-"i«N^'ii^«<'*&^- 
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told  her,  plainly  enough,  vbat  he  thought  of  her  state  this 
morning." 

"  And  was  she  swftre  At  last  P  or  did  she  go  off  uncon- 
sciously?" 

"  I  think  she  was  aware  ;  I  think  bo  from  her  last  words — 
'  Oh,  my  poor  dear  Howell  I'  I  sat  behind  the  curtain  while 
Ae  was  epealdng  to  Miss  Miskin — sometimes  so  faintly  liiat 
Nanny  had  to  repeat  her  'words,  to  make  them  heard  as  far  as 
the  door." 

"  That  flelfish  wretch — Miss  Miskin  1 " 

"  It  was  very  moving,  1  assure  you,  to  hear  not  one  word 
of  reproach,  or  even  notice  of  Miss  Miskin's  desertion  in  this 
illness.  What  was  said  was  common-place  enough  ;  bat  every 
word  was  kind.  I  have  it  all.  I  took  it  down  with  my 
pencil,  behind  the  curtain  ;  for  I  was  sure  Miss  Miskin  wonid 
never  remember  it,  Mrs.  Howell  went  on  till  she  came  to 
directions  about  the  bullfinch  that  her  poor  dear  Howell  used 
to  laugh  to  see  perched  upon  her  nightcap  of  a  morning  ;  and 
tlien  she  grew  nnintelhgible.  I  thooght  she  wna  only  fainting; 
but  while  we  wern  trying  to  revive  her,  Nanny  said  she  was 
going,  liliss  Miskin  drew  back  into  the  paSBBge,  shut  the 
door,  and  made  her  escape.  Her  friend  looked  that  way  once 
more,  and  said  that  we  had  all  been  very  good  to  her.  She 
mentioned  her  husband,  ae  I  told  you,  and  then  died  very 
quietly." 

"  Miss  Miskin  knows,  of  course  ?  " 

"  I  told  her,  and  did  not  pretend  to  leel  mnoh  ayinpathy  in 
her  lamentatioTis.  1  told  her  she  had  lost  a  friend  who  would 
have  watched  over  her,  I  believed,  till  her  last  breath,  if  she 
had  been  the  one  attacked  by  the  fever." 

"What  did  she  say?" 

"  She  exclaimed  a  great  ded  about  how  good  we  all  were, 
and  wondered  what  Deerbrook  would  have  done  without  us  ; 
and  said  she  was  sure  I  was  too  kind  to  think  of  leaving  her 
in  the  house  with  the  corpse,  with  only  Nanny.  When  I 
declined  passing  the  night  there,  she  oomforted  herself  witJi 
thinking  aloud  that  her  friend  would  not  haunt  hei^— certainly 
would  not  haunt  her — as  she  had  gone  to  her  room  at  last. 
Her  final  question  was,  how  soon  I  thought  it  likely  that  sha 
should  feel  the  fever  coming  on,  in  case  of  het  Varfoasi, 
cau^t  it,  after  all,  by  going  into  "Coa  Twna;' 

*What»a  end  to  a  Beatim«nta.\trKiTiiA«^  dtws'ca«(Vi«i 
^^tf  rather  expect  to  hear  in  tJae  mOTna^'i  'i^*^  ^';>  "** 
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refage  in  some  neighbour's  house,  aad  kfc  Nanny  alone  nitti 
the  corpse  to-night." 

"My  husband's  knock  I"  cried  Hester,  starting  up.  "  How 
is  your  headache,  love?"  asked  she  anxiously,  as  she  met 
him  at  the  room-door. 

"  Gone,  quite  gone,"  he  replied.  "  I  must  step  down  into 
the  surgery  for  a  minute,  about  this  poor  little  girl'a  medicine; 
and  then  I  have  a  great  deal  to  tell  you." 

The  sisters  sat  in  perfect  silence  till  his  return. 

"  Matilda  ?  "  said  Margajet,  looking  up  at  her  brother. 

"  She  is  very  ill ; — not  hkely  to  be  better." 

"  And  poor  Mrs.  Howell  is  gone,"  said  Hester.  "  What  a 
sweep  it  is  I     Did  you  hear,  love  ?     Mrs.  Howell  is  dead." 

"I  hear.  It  is  a  terrible  destruction  that  we  have  witnessed. 
But  I  trust  it  is  nearly  over.  I  know  of  only  one  or  two  cases 
of  danger  now,  besides  this  little  girl's.  Poor  Matilda  !  But 
we  have  little  thought  to  spare,  even  for  her,  to-night.  If  I 
did  not  know  that  Margaret  is  ready  for  whatever  may  betide," 
he  continued,  fixing  his  benevolent  gaze  upon  her,  "  and  if, 
moreover,  I  were  not  afraid  that  gome  one  would  be  coming 
to  tell  my  news  if  I  do  not  get  it  out  at  once,  I  should  hesitate 
about  saying  what  I  have  to  say." 

"  Philip  has  been  explaining He  is  coining,"  siiid 

Margaret,  with  such  calmness  as  she  could  command. 

"  Enderby  is  coming  ;  and  some  one  else,  whose  explaon- 
tions  are  more  to  the  purpose,  has  been  explaining.  Mk. 
Rowland,  alarmed  and  shaken  by  her  misery,  has  been  acknow- 
ledging die  whole  aeries  of  falsehoods  by  which  she  persuaded, 
convinced  her  brother  that  you  did  not  love  him — that  yon 
were,  in  fact,  attached  elsewhere.  I  see  how  angry  you  are, 
Hester.  I  see  you  asking  in  your  own  mind  how  Enderl^ 
could  be  thus  deluded — how  he  could  trust  his  sister  rathur 
than  Margaret — how  I  can  speak  of  him  as  deserving  to  hav^ 
her  alter  all  this.  Your  questions  are  reasonable  enougb. 
love,  and  yet  they  cannot  be  answered.  Your  doabts  of 
Enderby  are  reasonable  enough ;  and  yet  I  declare  to  you 
that  he  is  in  my  eyes  almost,  if  not  quite,  blameless." 

"Thank  you,  brotherl"  said  Margaret,  looking  up  irilh 
swimming  eyes. 

"  There  is  one  great  foui^.  \a  W  ?«ttled,"  resumed  Hope: 

"  and  that  is,  ■wtetVar  -^qm.  viSSi  'qi'Or  Vt  ■aa^^Kta.  "la  \ras«[  in 

silence  the  eubject  ot  'iii»^%iMTftVTOTix'tosNis«B,x>&^^ 

^B^  testimony  aniV"    ■*•-""» 
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"  Oh,  Edward,  do  not  put  your  name  and  hers  together  I 

"  For  Enderby's  justificiition,  and  for  Margaret's  sake, 
name  Bhall  be  joined  with  the  arch-fiend's,  if  necessary,  my 
lore.  You  must,  as  I  was  saying,  rely  upon  the  testimony  of 
those  who  know  the  whole,  that  Enderby's  conduct  throughout 
has  been,if  not  the  very  wisest  and  best,  perfectly  natural,  and 
consistent  with  the  love  for  Margaret  which  he  has  cherished 
to  this  hour." 

"  I  knew  it,"  murmured  Margaret. 

"  He  will  himself  disclose  as  much  as  he  thinks  proper, 
when  he  comes  :  but  he  comes  full  of  fear  and  doubt  about 
bia  reception," 

Margaret  hung  her  head,  feeling  that  it  was  well  she  i 
reminded  what  reason  there  was  for  his  coming  with  doubt 
and  trembling  in  bia  heart. 

"  As  he  comes  full  of  fear  and  doubt,"  resumed  Hope,  "  I 
must  tell  you  first  that  he  never  received  your  last  letter, 
Margaret.  He  thought  you  would  not  answer  his.  He  thought. 
you  took  him  at  his  word  about  not  attempting  explanation." 

"What  an  unhappy  accident!"  criedHeeter.  "Whocarried, 
that  letter?     How  did  it  happen?" 

"  It  was  no  accident,  my  dear.  Mrs.  Eowland  burned  that 
letter." 

Margaret  covered  her  face  with  her  hands  ;  then,  suddenly 
looking  up,  she  cried, 

"  Did  she  read  it?" 

"  No.  She  says  she  dared  not.  Why,  Margaret,  you  seem 
sorry  that  ehe  did  not  1  Tou  think  it  would  have  cleared 
you.  I  have  no  doubt  she  thought  so  too  ;  and  that  that  was 
the  reason  why  she  averted  her  eyes  from  it.  Yes,  it  was  & 
cruel  injury,  Margaret.     Can  you  forgive  it,  do  you  think  ?" 

"  Not  to-night,"  said  Heater.     "  Do  not  ask  it  of  her  to- 

"  I  believe  I  may  ask  it  at  this  very  moment.  The  happy 
can  forgive.     Is  it  not  so,  Margaret  ?" 

"  For  myself  I  could  and  I  do,  brother.     I  would  go  t 
and  nurse  her  child,  and  comfort  ber.     But " 

"  But  you  cannot  forgive  the  wretchedness  she  has  caused 
to  Philip.  Well,  if  you  each  forgive  her  for  your  own  part, 
there  is  a  chance  that  she  may  yet  iitt  up  her  humbU^Wsi^ 

"  What  possessed  her  to  hale  xiB  aof"  WKvi^ea'ift.t.  . 

"Her  hatred  to  ua  is  Uie  reaoll  ot  XoTi^'WoiS.'a  dl*-Si.--«™ 
selRsh  pride,  and  of  low  perlioac'ity  aXioMV  sm^  Q^i,e»A». 
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19  the  way  in  which  I  account  for  it  all.  She  disliked  you 
first  for  your  oonneotion  with  the  Greys  ;  and  then  she  disliked 
rae  for  my  connection  with  you.  She  nourished  tip  all  her 
peraonal  feelings  into  an  oppostionto  us  and  our  doings  ;  and 
when  she  had  done  this,  and  found  her  own  only  brother  going 
over  to  the  enemy,  as  she  regarded  it,  her  dislike  grew  into  s 
passion  of  hatred.  Under  the  inflnence  of  this  passion,  she  has 
been  Jed  on  to  say  and  to  do  more  and  more  that  wonld  suit  her 
purposes,  till  she  has  found  herself  suck  in  an  abyss  of  guUt. 
I  really  beliere  she  was  not  fully  aware  of  her  sitnation,  till 
her  misery  of  to-day  revealed  it  to  her," 

"Poor  thingl"  said  Margaret.  "  Is  there  noising  we  cmi 
do  to  help  her?" 

"  We  will  ask  Enderby.  I  take  hers  to  be  no  uncommon 
caee.  The  dislikes  of  low  and  selfish  minds  gener^y  bear 
very  much  the  character  of  hers,  though  they  may  not  be 
pampered  by  circumstances  into  such  a  luiuriance  as  in  fliis 
case.  Tn  a  city,  Mrs.  Rowland  might  have  been  an  oidinBry 
spiteful  fine  lady.  In  such  a  place  as  Deerbrook,  and  with  A 
family  of  rivals'  oousins  incessantly  before  her  eyes,  to 
exercise  her  passions  upon,  she  has  ended  in  being ." 

"  What  she  is,"  eeiA  Margaret,  as  Hope  stopped  for  a  word. 

"  Margaret  is  less  surprised  than  you  expected,  is  she  not?" 
said  Hester.  "  You  did  not  suppose  that  she  would  Bit  and 
listen  as  she  does  to  your  analysis  of  Mrs.  Rowland.  Bat  if 
the  truth  were  known,  she  carries  a  prophecy  about  her  on 
her  finger.  I  have  no  doribt  she  has  been  expecting  this  very 
news  ever  mnce  she  recovered  her  ring.  Yes  or  no,  Mai^retr 

"  I  shotdd  rather  say  she  has  carried  a  prophecy  in  ber 
heart  all  these  long  months,"  said  Hope,  "  of  which  tliat  on 
her  finger  is  only  tiie  symbol." 

"  Howei-er  it  may  be,"  said  Hester,  "  it  has  prepared  a 
reception  for  Mr.  Enderby,  There  is  no  resisting  a  prophecy. 
What  is  written  is  written." 

"  I  must  hear  him,  you  know,''  said  Margaret,  gently. 

"  You  must;  and  you  must  hear  him  favourably,"  said  ber 

"  I  had  forgotten,"  said  Hester,  ringing  the  bell.  "  Morris, 
a  good  fire  in  the  breakfast-room,  immediately," 

Within  the  \iouj:,?V\\V5  ti,'Q4"WM^MW,'«6Te  by  that  fireside,  I 
Unally  wedded  \n  'h^Tt  wvi  wra!i.  Vt  "»■*»  w^nmiTOs^iMnc  ! 
little   explanation  was  «ct-Ae&^'iv«^'*-'M^.*->K^'a~*\«fc 

told,  i«  addiuon  w  tb.t^cv.■i^>..^^«-^^— ^^=--  *«^^ 
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that  ahe  was  declared  to  have  Diado  Mrs.  Enderby  the  depo- 
sitory of  her  confidence  about  a  prior  attachment.  There 
-was,  however,  as  much  to  relate  as  thoi'e  was  little  to  explain. 
How  Enderby's  heart  burned  within  him,  when,  in  sporting 
with  the  idea  of  a  prior  attachment,  it  came  out  what  Margaret 
had  felt  at  the  moment  of  his  intrusion  upon  the  conference 
with  Hope,  of  which  he  had  since,  as  at  the  time,  been  so 
jeaiousl  the  amusement  on  her  own  part,  and  the  joy  oii 
Hester's,  which  she  was  trying  to  conceal  by  her  downcast 
loo^  1  How  his  sonl  melted  within  him  when  she  owned 
her  momentary  regret  at  being  saved  irom  under  the  ice,  and 
the  consolation  and  stimulus  she  had  derived  from  her  brcAber's 
expression  of  affection  for  her  on  the  spoti  How  clear,  how 
true  a  reAitation  were  these  rerealings  of  the  impntaticms 
that  had  been  cast  upon  her  I  and  how  strangely  had  the  facts 
been  distorted  by  a  prejudiced  imagination  I  How  sweet  in 
the  telling  was  the  story  of  the  ring,  so  sad  in  the  experience ! 
and  the  recounttngs  of  the  times  that  they  hiid  seen  each  oth«; 
of  late.  Philip  had  caught  more  ghmpses  than  she.  He 
came  down — he  dared  not  say  to  watch  over  her  in  this  time 
of  sickness — but  because  he  could  not  stay  away  when  he 
heard  of  the  coadition  of  Beerbrook,  But  fur  this  sickness 
would  they  fa»Te  met — should  they  ever  have  understood  each 
other  again?  This  was  a  speculatiou  on  which  they  could 
not  dwell — it  led  them  too  near  the  verge  of  the  grave  which 
was  yawning  for  Matilda.  Mrs.  Rowlnnd  wonld  have  been 
relieved,  but  the  relief  would  have  been  not  unmixed  with 
humiliation,  if  shs  could  have  known  how  easily  she  was 
let  off  in  this  long  conference.  Not  only  can  the  happy  ensily 
forgive,  but  they  are  exceedingly  apt  to  fui^et  the  causes  and 
the  history  of  their  woea  ;  and  the  wretched  lady  who,  in  tlie 
midst  of  her  grief  and  terror  for  her  child,  trembled  at  home 
at  the  image  of  the  lovers  she  had  injured,  was,  to  those 
lovers  in  their  haf^iueas,  much  as  if  she  had  never  existed. 

"  Mrs.  Howell  1"  said  Margaret,  hearing  her  sister  mention 
their  departed  neighbour,  all^r  Philip  was  gone.  "Is  it 
possible  that  it  was  this  very  afternoon  that  1  saw  that  poot' 
woman  die?" 

"  Even  so,  dear.     How  many  days,  or  months,  or  years, 
have  you  lived  since?     A  whole  age  of  bliss,  Margaret '." 
Margaict's  bhieh  said  "  Yes." 


^O^tl 
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In  Ae  first  news  of  the  fever  being  gone,  the  Greys  n 
lo  Dearbrook,  and  Dr.  Levitt's  family  soon  followed. 
pluce  wore  a  strange  appearsnce  to  those  who  had  been  absi 
for  some  time.     Large  patches  of  grass  overspreai)  them 
street,  and  cows  might  have  pastured  on  the  thatch  of  aoi 
the  cottages,  while  the  once  green  churchyard  loolced  b 
and  bare  from  the  number  of  new  graves  crowded  in  ai 
the   old   ones.      In  many  a   court  were  the  spring-floi 
running  wild  over  the  weedy  borders,  for  want  of  handi 
tend  them ;  and  the  birds  built  in  many  a  cliimney  f 
which  the  blue  smoke  had  been  wont  to  rise  in  the  mom 
air.     Sophia  and  her  sisters  noted  these  things  aa  they  w 
through  the  place  on  the  morning  after  their  arrival,  ^ 
their  father  was  engaged  in  inspecting  the  parish  r 
learn  how  many  of  his  neighbours  were  gone,    and  I 
mother  was  paying  her  visit  of  condolence  to  Mrs.  Kowla: 
Fanny  and  Mary  were  much   impressed  tliia   day  i 
Matilda's  death.     They  had  first  wondered,  and  then  i 
when  they  heard  of  it  at  a  distance ;  and  now,  when  o 
more  on  the  spot  wher«  they  had  seen  her  daily,  and  ii 
hourly  criticised  her  looks,  her  sayings,  and  doings,  tbey  w 
under   a  strong  sense  of  the  meanness  and  frivolity  of  tl 
talk,   and   the  unkindness  of  their  feelings   about  oae  wl 
faults  could  hardly  be  called  her  own,  and  who  might  n 
they  supposed,  be  living  and  moving  in  scenes  and  : 
circumstances  whose  solemnity  and  imporbmce  put  to  s] 
the  petty  intercourse  they  had  carried  on  with  her  here. 
resolved  in  their  hearts  that  if  Anna  Rowland  should  i 
her  own  dancing,  and  flatten  her  back  before  she  s 
talk  often  of  the  time  when  she  should  be  married,  they  w 
let  it  al!  pass,  and  not  t^ll  mamma  or  Sophia,  or  t 
satirical  looks  with  each  other.     They  remembertsi  i 
Matilda  had  done  good  and  kind  things,  which   had   1 
disregarded  at  the  time  when  they  were  bent  on  rid' 
her.     It  was  jwBt  \ieiea!QQMJ.a  that  she  took  off  her  i 
gloves,  one  Vittjet  ia^  'hi  ftie.  ym.^Ks,«Bii,  -"j-a^.  ■eDa3&. 
hands  of  he.-c  \iU\e  "tatofti'si  vTto  -«■»»  wt^-«v*s.>;^ 
was  by  yonder  wxoet  \i«.\,  A«  SawJjA  «.  wms.^  ^ 
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ito  the  right  road  so  pi-ettily  that  he  looked  after  her  as  she 
alked  away,  and  said  she  would  be  the  pride  of  the  phice 
>ine  day.  Alaal  there  she  lay — in  the  vault  under  the 
liurch;  and  she  would  lie  no  one's  pride  in  this  worid, 
Kcept  in  her  poor  mother's  heart. 

"  There  is  somebody  not  in  laouroing,"  cried  Fanny;  "  the 
ery  first,  besides  my  cousins,  that  we  have  seen  to-day.  Oh, 
;  is  Mrs.  James !     Shall  we  not  speak  to  her  ?  " 

Mrs.  James  seemed  warmed  out  of  her  usual  indifference. 
Ihe  shook  hands  almost  affectionately  witb  Sophia.  The 
leeting  of  acquaintances  who  find  themselves  alive  after  n 
iCBtilence  is  unlike  any  other  kind  of  meeting:  it  animates 
lie  most  indifiereut,  and  almost  makes  friends  of  enemies.  , 
Viale  Mrs.  James  and  Sophia  were  making  mutual  inquiries, 
dary  called  Fanny's  attention  to  what  was  to  be  seen  opposite. 
There  was  a  glittering  row  of  large,  freshly-gilt  letters — 
'  Miskin,  late  Howell,  Haberdasher,  &c."  Miss  Miskin,  in 
be  deepest  mourning,  with  a  countenance  trained  to 
aelancholy,  was  peeping  through  the  ribbons  and  handker- 
hiefs  which  veiled  her  window,  to  see  whether  the  Miss 
irejs  were  on  their  way  to  her  or  not.  Sophia  would  not 
lave  been  able  to  resist  going  in,  but  that,  on  parting  from 
ilrs.  James,  she  saw  the  true  object  of  her  morning  walk 
pproaching  in  the  person  of  Mr  Walcot.  Her  intention  had 
>een  to  meet  him  in  his  rounds  ;  and  here  he  was. 

If  Mrs.  James  had  been  almost  afliictionate,  what  was  Mr. 
V^alcot  ?  He  had  really  gone  through  a  great  deal  of  anxiety 
,nd  suffering  lately,  and  his  heart  was  veiy  soft  and  tender 
□at  now.  He  turned  about,  and  walked  with  Sophia — 
talked  a  mile  out  into  the  country  by  her  side,  and  neither 
eemed  to  have  any  thought  of  turning  back,  till  Fanny 
eminded  her  sister  how  long  mamma  would  have  been  kept 
raiting  for  her  to  go  and  call  on  the  Levitts.  The  conver- 
Btion  had  been  iu  an  under  voice,  all  the  way  out  and  back; 
put,  when  the  parting  was  lo  take  place,  whoa  Mr.  Walcot 
^as  to  leave  them  in  the  outskirts  of  the  village,  the  Hitle 
;irls  heard  a  few  words  which  threw  some  light  on  what  had 
leen  passing.  They  caught  from  Sophia,  "  I  must  consult 
ay  parents  ;"  and  as  they  hurried  homewards  with  her,  they 
entured  to  cast  up  a  glance  of  droll  meaning  into  her  face, 
fhioh  made  her  try  to  help  smiling,  a.MVi  s^'^'&v'M^'i', 
ad  tbea  they  knew  that  they  tai  gvwassei'i^vftXX'oStx. 
JCbfintynuide  hia  call  upon  his  CQiisxiis  \^\ttX  «^«M|*" 
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reqneeted  flotne  private  converiation  with  Hope.  His  objects 
were,  to  leani  Hope's  opioion  of  Mr.  W&lcot,  as  he  had  seen 
him  of  late  under  very  trying  circnmBtances ;  and,  if  this 
opinion  shotild  be  sufficiently  favourable  to  ivaxrant  tlie 
proposition,  to  open  the  subject  of  a  partnership — a  partner- 
ship in  which,  as  was  &ir,  Mr.  Walcot  should  have  a  sniaU 
share  at  present  of  the  incrane,  and  a  large  proportion  of  tie 
labour — which  was  all  that  the  young  man,  under  the  efieol 
of  hi3  recent  terrors,  and  of  his  veneration  for  Mr.  Hope, 
wisfai^d  or  desired.  He  had  declared  that  if  he  cou]d  obtain 
his  beloved  Sophia,  and  be  permitted  to  rely  on  Mr.  Hops 
as  Lis  partner  and  friend,  he  should  be  the  happiest  naa 
alive  ;  and  he  was  confident  that  his  parents  would  coosidei 
hini  a  most  fortunate  youth,  to  be  received,  at  his  outset  into 
life,  into  such  a  family  as  Mr.  Grey's,  and  under  tie 
professional  guidance  of  such  a  practitioner  and  such  a  man 
as  Mr.  Hope. 

There  seemed  to  be  evei7  probability  of  his  becouiing  tlie 
happiest  man  alive  ;  for  the  Greys  were  clearly  well  disposed 
towards  him,  and  Mr.  Hope  had  nothing  to  say  of  him  whicli 
could  hurt  their  feelings.  He  repeated  what  he  had  deolareJ 
to  Mr.  Bowland — that  Mr.  Walcot'a  energies  seemed  to  be 
concentrated  in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  that  hii 
professional  knowledge  appeared  to  be  sufficient.  There  vm 
no  doubt  of  his  kindness  of  heart;  and,  though  it  couid  cot 
he  expected  of  him  that  he  would  ever  make  a  striking  figun; 
in  the  world,  yet  he  might  sustain  a  fail'  portion  of  lespwl- 
ability  and  usefulness  in  a  country  station.  As  to  the 
partnership,  no  difficulty  arose.  Mr.  Grey  frankly  expluned 
that  present  income  was  far  less  of  an  object  than  to  have  his 
daughter  settled  beside  her  parents,  and  his  sou-in-Iaw  use- 
fully and  honourably  occupied.  Sophia  would  have  enon^ 
money  to  make  Waloot's  income  an  affair  of  inferior  con- 
sideration. If  he  should  deserve  an  increase  by  and  by,  it 
would  be  all  very  well.  If  not,  the  young  people  must  get 
on  without.  Anything  was  better  than  sending  the  young 
man  away  to  establish  himself  in  a  new  place,  with  no  hitter 
prospects  to  Sophia's  family  than  that  of  parting  widi  her  to 
a  distance  at  last. 

It  did  not  reqaire  laaay  days  to  complete  the  arraDgcmenla. 
Hester  was  at  fttst  a  Vi.W\ft  -^es.^,  \iv&  <n\  -Jca,  'wWle  mtich 
more  amused,  at,  t\ie  liea.  o5  Vei  VM*oa.-sAVwriMt>&i,-^AsB, 

a  partner:   and  s^iie  b«,u  ii«^  'to.^^^i^^dlNi*^ 
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spared  many  a  long  country  ride,  and  many  a  visit  at  ia> 
convenient  seasoosi  by  hia  junior  being  at  hand.  She  made 
no  aubstantial  objection,  and  invited  Mr.  Walcot  to  tiie  house 
with  all  due  cordiality.  The  young  man'a  gratitude,  and 
devotion  knew  no  bounds;  and  the  only  trouble  Hope  felt  ia 
the  business  was  the  awkwardness  of  checking  his  expressions 
of  thankfulness. 

When  the  announcement  of  the  double  arrangement  was  (o 
be  made,  Mrs.  Grey  could  not  resist  going  herself  to  Mrs, 
£ow!and;  and  Sophia  was  sorry  that  she  could  not  be  present 
too,  to  see  how  tiie  lady  would  leceive  the  news  of  a  thiid 
gentleman  marrying  into  the  Greys'  connection  so  decidedly. 
But  Mr.  Grey  took  care  to  enlighten  his  partner  on  toe 
matter  some  hours  before;  so  that  Mrs.  Howland  was  pre- 
pared. She  persuaded  herself  that  she  was  very  apathetic — • 
that  she  had  no  feelings  left  for  the  affairs  of  life — that  her 
interests  were  all  buried  in  the  tomb  of  her  own  Matilda, 
Mrs.  Grey  had  therefore  nothing  in  particular  to  tell  Sophia 
when  she  returned  from  paying  the  visit. 

In  exchange  for  the  news,  Sir  WiOiam  and  Lady  Huntec 
sent  back  their  congratulations,  and  a  very  gracious  and 
extensive  invitation  to  dinner.  Finding  that  Mrs.  Rowland'o 
brother  was  really,  with  tbe  approbation  of  his  family,  going 
to  marry  Mrs.  Hope's  sister,  and  that  Mrs.  Eowland'a  protegi 
was  entering  into  partnership  with  Mr.  Hope  himself,  they 
thought  it  the  right  time  to  give  their  sanction  to  the  recon- 
ciliations which  were  taking  place,  by  being  civil  to  all  the 
parties  round.  So  Lady  Hunter  came  in  state  to  Deerbrook, 
one  fine  day,  made  all  due  apologies,  and  invited  to  dinner 
the  whole  connection.  Mrs.  Rowland  could  not  go,  of  course ; 
and  Margaret  declined;  but  all  the  rest  went.  Margaret 
was  OB  the  eve  of  her  marriage,  and  she  preferred  one  more 
day  with  Maria,  to  a  visit  of  ceremony.  She  begged  Philip 
to  go,  as  his  sister  could  not ;  and  he  obeyed  with  a  good 
grace,  grudging  the  loss  of  a  sweet  spring  evening  over  Sir 
William  Hunter's  dinner  table  the  less,  that  he  knew  Margaret 
and  Maria  were  making  the  best  use  of  it  together. 

Once  more  the  friends  sat  in  the  summer-house,  by  the 
window,  whence  they  loved  to  look  abroad  upon  metidow, 
wood,  imd  stream.  Here  they  had  studied  togetlwr,  and 
cherished  each  other ;  here  they  had  esLgMVj  v(o.^a.-*B.4-  ■*. 
multitude  of  thoughts,  and  caietvA\5  tOTwwi*&-*^*""-  ^^" 
iiw  were  now  oonversiDg  toge^iiei  ^ot  x\w  ^BS^.  'wiisatXrf 
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their  approaching  separation.  Maria  sighed  often,  as  ehc 
well  might :  and  when  Margaret  looked  ahroad  upon  ihr 
heon-setters  in  the  distant  field,  and  listened  to  the  bleat  of 
the  lambe  which  came  up  from  the  pastvires,  and  waa  aware 
ol"  the  8oent  of  the  liyacintha  occasionally  wafted  in  Irom  poor 
Slatilda's  naghbouring  flower-plot,  she  sighed  too. 

"  You  must  take  some  of  our  hyacinths  with  you  to  London, 
and  see  whether  they  will  not  blossom  there,"  said  Maria, 
answering  to  her  fiiend'a  thought, 

"  I  hardly  know  whether  there  would  be  most  pain  or 
pleasure  in  seeing  plants  sprout,  and  then  wither,  in  ibe 
little  balcony  of  a  back  drawing-room,  which  overlooks  gables 
or  BtablcB,  instead  of  these  delicious  green  meadows." 

"  How  fond  you  were,  two  years  ago,  of  imagining  the  bliss 
of  living  always  in  sight  of  this  very  landscape  1  Tet  it  has 
yielded  already  to  the  back  drawing-room,  with  a  proqiect  oC 
stables  and  gables." 

"  We  shall  come  and  look  upon  your  woods  sometimeB,  yon 
know.  I  am  not  bidding  good-bye  to  this  place,  or  to  you- 
God  forbid  I " 

"  Now  tell  me,  Margaret,"  said  Maria,  after  a  pause,  "  Le)i 
me  when  yon  are  to  be  married." 

"  Thalis  what  I  was  justabout  todo.     We  go  on  Tuesday ," 

"  Indeed  1  in  three  days  I  But  why  should  it  not  be  so? 
It  is  a  weary  time  since  you  promised  first." 

"  A  year  ago,  there  were  reasons,  as  Philip  admita  now, 
why  I  could  not  leave  Hester  and  Edward.  There  are  no 
Buch  reasons  now.  They  are  prosperous:  their  days  of 
Etruggle,  when  they  wanted  me — my  head,  my  hands,  mj 
little  income — are  past.  Edward's  practice  has  come  back  to 
him,  with  increase  for  Mr.  Walcot.  There  is  nothing  more 
to  fear  for  them." 

"  You  have  done  your  duty  by  thera:  now ." 

"JWydutyl  What  has  it  been  to  theirs?  Oh,  Mariat  vhal 
a  spectacle  has  that  been  1  When  I  think  how  they  have 
'  overcome  evil  with  good,'  how  they  have  endured,  how  for- 
given, how  toiled  and  watched  on  their  enemies'  behalf,  till 
they  have  ruled  all  the  minds,  and  touched  all  the  htsarts,  of 
friends  and  foes  for  miles  round,  I  think  theirs  the  roost 
gracious  piece  of  tribulation  that  ever  befe!.  At  home, — Oh, 
even  you  do  not  know  w\\sAa.\iQm'aV\.\»V' 

Nor  was MaTgaiet \i.etwi\i  a.\^Ma^^Vil.^■&Ml.^.\Bs^»sl-«■^a■wn.     ' 
^^e  flaw  how  Edwat4\ia.4fti««,\n<i,'  c^^w,^^^V^^^ 
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— how  he  Iiad  permanently  established  Heater  in  her  highest 
moods  of  mind,  strengthened  her  to  overcome  the  one  unhappy 
tendency  from  which  she  had  suffered  through  the  whole  of 
hei  life,  and  dispersed  all  storms  from  the  dwelling  wherein 
hie  child  was  to  grow  up :  but  she  did  not  know  half  the 
extent  of  his  Tictory,  or  the  delight  of  its  rewards.  She 
knew  nothing  of  the  eecret  shudder  with  which  he  looked 
back  upon  the  entanglement,  the  peril,  the  suffering  he  had 
gone  through  ;  or  of  the  deep  peace  which  had  settled  down 
upoa  his  soul,  now  that  the  struggle  was  well  past.  She  Uttle 
imagined  how,  when  all  the  world  regarded  him  as  an  old 
married  man,  hia  was  now,  in  truth,  the  soul  of  the  lover: 
how,  from  having  at  one  time  pitied,  feared,  recoiled  from  bei 
with  whom  he  had  connected  himself  for  life,  he  had  risen,  by 
dint  of  a  religions  discharge  of  duty  towards  her,  from  self- 
reproach  and  mere  compassion,  to  patience,  to  hope,  to  inleresi, 
to  admiration,  to  love — love  at  last  worthy  of  hers — love 
which  satisfied  even  Heater's  imperious  affections,  and  set 
even  her  over-busy  mind  and  heart  at  rest.  Little  did 
Margaret  imagine  all  this.  There  was  but  one,  beside 
Edward  himself,  who  knew  it ;  and  that  one  was  Morris,  who- 
daily  thanked  God  that  strength  had  been  given  according  to 
the  need. 

"  There  is  but  one  person  in  the  world,  Maria,"  said  her 
friend,  "  on  whose  account  I  cannot  help  being  anxious.  I 
was  faithless  about  Hester  as  long  as  it  was  possible  to  have 
au  uneasy  thought  for  her;  and  now  I  am  afraid  I  shall  sin 
'n  the  same  way  about  you." 

.."And  why  should  you,  Margaret?  If  I  were  without 
met,  without  hope,  without  esperience,  without  the  power 
P^ielf-rule  which  such  experience  gives,  you  might  well  fear 
Sp  me.  But  why  now?  It  is  not  reasonable  towards  the 
'  R«vidence  under  which  we  Uve ;  it  ifl  not  just  to  me." 

"  That  is  very  true.  But  though  it  is  not  too  much  for 
your  faith,  that  you  are  infirm  and  suffering  in  body,  poor, 
flolitary,  living  by  toil,  without  love,  without  prospect — tiiougb. 
all  this  may  not  be  too  much  for  your  faith,  Maria,  I  own  it  it 
at  times  for  mine." 

"  Of  all  these  evils,  there  is  but  one  which  is  very  hard  to 
bear.     I  am  solitary;  and  the  suflcring  from  the  sense  of  this 
is  great,     But  what  has  been  borne  may  be  borne  -,  aa.i.'Osii.'s. 
ev5  is  precisely  that  which  has  beeo  Oaa  ■^cvjia.x  Xt\A  «a\  *»& 
tamtest  and  best  of  their  race — or  ol  'Civcffift  -«\io  >R»:*a>^^^ 
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recf^nued  as  suoh.  Ton  will  not  Boppose  that  I  try  lo 
flatter  my  pride  with  thia  thought ;  or  that  the  most  ituane 
pride  ootdd  be  a  support  under  this  kind  of  suffering.  1 
iiLe»a  only  that  ibere  can  be  nothing  morally  tutal  m  a  trial 
which  many  of  the  wisest  and  best  have  soBtained." 

"  But  it  is  painful— very  painful." 

"For  the  mere  pain,  let  it  pass;  and  for  the  other  deioffrmxa 
of  my  lot,  let  us  not  dare  to  apeak  evil  of  them,  lest  we  ahonld 
be  Blaaderiog  my  best  friends.  If  infirmity,  toil,  poverty,  and 
the  foibles  of  people  about  us,  all  go  to  fortify  us  in  self-reliimce, 
God  forbid  that  we  shonld  quarrel  with  themi" 

"  But  are  you  sure,  quite  sure,  that  yon  can  stand  the  dis- 
cipline? that  your  nerves,  aa  well  a«  yonr  bouI,  can  endure  J" 

"  Far  from  sure  :  but  jnj  peril  is  le^s  than  it  was  ;  and  I 
have,  therefore,  every  hope  of  victory  at  last.  In  my  wilde^ 
nesa,  some  tempter  or  another  comes,  at  times  when  my  heart 
is  hungry,  and  my  faith  is  fainting,  and  ahows  me  such  a  iM 
as  yours — all  the  sunny  kingdoms  of  love  and  hope  given  inlo 
your  hand — and  then  the  desert  of  my  lot  looks  di'eary  enoagli 
for  the  moment;  but  then  arises  the  very  reasonable  qnestjon, 
why  we  should  demand  that  one  lot  should,  in  this  exceeding; 
small  section  of  our  immortality,  be  as  happy  as  another :  wij 
we  cannot  each  husband  our  own  life  and  means  withooi 
wanting  to  be  all  equal.  Let  us  bless  Heaven  for  your  lot,bj 
ail  means  ;  but  why,  in  the  name  of  Provideuoe,  ^onld  mice 
be  like  it  ?  Nay,  Margaret,  why  these  t«ars  ?  For  their  aJn 
I  will  tell  you — and  then  we  shall  have  talked  quite  enougli 
about  me — that  you  are  no  fair  judge  of  my  lot.  Tou  see  me 
often,  generally,  in  the  midst  of  annoyance,  and  you  do  M 
(because  no  one  can)  look  with  the  eye  of  ray  mind  upon  tif 
ftiture.  If  you  could,  for  one  day  and  night,  feel  with  mj 
feelings,  and  see  through  my  eyes ." 

"  Oh,  that  I  could  1    I  should  be  the  holier  for  ever  after?" 

"  Nay,  nay  I  but  if  you  could  do  this,  you  would  know,  frw 
henceforth,  that  there  are  glimpses  of  heaven  for  me  in 
tude,  aa  for  you  in  love  ;  and  that  it  is  almost  as  good  to 
forward  ivithoat  fear  of  chance  or  change,  as  with  sui 
flutter  of  hope  as  is  stirring  in  you  now.  So  much  &r 
solitaries  of  the  earth,  and  because  Providence  should 
justified  of  hia  cKildrea,  Now,  when  is  this  family 
lo  take  place  in.  fce  coTT^CTAiu^isat" 

"Frank  ha-^^  W)\u.T*&.m  kTa^asV,  asa. *isa«,,"*s»J 
^mll  meet  tim  as  soon,  aa  *^ft  ■i■i!m.^^»»K  ,\T>.^i!a^. 


world,  of  his  nn-iva!,  The  other  sister  is  Btill  abroad,  and 
cannot  coine.  I  hope  Anne  may  be  a  friend  to  you — an  ioti- 
mate.  Judging  by  her  brothers,  and  her  own  letters,  I  think 
sbe  must  be  worthy."  • 

"  Thank  you  ;  but  you  are,  and  ever  will  be,  my  intimate. 
There  can  be  no  other.     We  shall  be  often  seeing  you  here." 

"  Sometimes;  and  we  shall  have  you  with  us." 

"  No  :  I  cannot  come  to  London.  I  shall  never  leave  thift 
place  again,  I  believe ;  but  you  will  be  often  coming  to  it. 
When  that  crowd  of  new  graves  in  the  churchyard  shall  be 
waving  with  grass,  and  those  old  woods  looking  more  ancient 
still,  and  the  gro^vn  people  of  Deerbrook  telling  their  littlfl 
ones  all  about  the  pestilence  that  swept  the  place  at  the  end  o 
the  great  scarcity,  when  ihey  were  children,  you  and  yours,' 
and  perhaps  I,  may  sit,  a  knot  of  grey-headed  friends,  and' 
hear  over  again  about  those  goad  old  days  of  ours,  as  we  shall 
then  call  them." 

"  And  tell  how  there  was  an  aged  man,  who  told  uh  o: 
seeing  the  deer  come  down  through  the  forest  to  drink  at  the 
brook,     I  should  like  to  behold  ^ose  future  days." 

"  And  to  remember  whose  face  you  saw  in  the  torchlight^ 
at  the  time  and  place  of  your  hearing  the  old  man's  tale.' 
"Whose  horse  do  I  hear  stopping  at  the  stable  ?" 

"  It  is  Phihp's.  He  has  gtdloped  home  before  the  rest," 
8iud  Margaret,  drawing  back  from  the  window  with  the  t 
still  upon  her  face.  "  Now,  Maria,  before  any  one  comes 
me — would  you  like  to  be  with  me  on  Tuesday  morning  or 
not  ?     Do  as  you  like." 

"  I  will  come,  to  be  sure,"  said  Maria,  smiling,    "And  n 
while  there  is  any  twilight  left,  go  and  give  Mr.  Enderby  the 
walk  in  the  shrubbery  that  he  galloped  home  for." 

Margaret  kept  Philip  waiting  while  she  lighted  her  friend's 
lamp  ;  and  its  gleam  shone  from  the  window  of  the  summer- 
house  for  long,  while,  talking  of  Maria,  the  lovers  paced  the 
shrubbery,  and  let  the  twilight  go. 
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